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THli PRUSSIAN OFFICER 


I 

They had marched more tlian thirty kilometres since dawn, along 
the white, hot road where occasional thickets of trees threw a 
moment of shade, then out into the glare again. On either hand, 
the valley, wide and shallow, glittered with heat , dark green 
patches of rye, pale young corn, fallow and meadow and black 
pine woods spread in a dull, hot diagram under a glistening sky 
But right in front the mountains ranged across, pale blue and very 
still, snow gleaming gently out of the deep atmosphere And 
towards the mountains, on and on, the regiment marched between 
the rye fields and the meadows, between the scraggy fruit trees set 
regularly on either side the high road The burnished, dark green 
rye threw off a suffocating heat, the mountains drew gradually 
nearer and more distinct While the feet of the soldiers grew hotter, 
sweat ran through their hair under their helmets, and their knap- 
sacks could burn no more m contact with their shoulders, but 
seemed instead to give off a cold, prickly sensation 

He walked on and on in silence, staring at the mountains ahead, 
that rose sheer out of the land, and stood fold behind fold, half earth, 
half heaven, the heaven, the barrier with shts of soft snow, in the 
pale, bluish peaks. 

He could now walk almost without pain At the start, he had 
determined not to limp It had made him sick to take the first 
steps, and during the first mile or so, he had compressed his breath, 
and the cold drops of sweat had stood on his forehead But he had 
walked it off What were they after all but bruises ' He had looked 
at them, as he was getting up deep bruises on the backs of his 
thighs And since he had made his first step in the mornmg, he 
had been conscious of them, till now he had a tight, hot place in his 
chest, with suppressing the pain, and holding himself in There 
seemed no air when he breathed But he walked almost hghtly 

The Captain’s hand had trembled at taking his coffee at dawn * 
his orderly saw it again. And he saw the fine figure of the Captain 
A* 9 
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wheeling on horseback at the farm-house ahead, a handsome figure 
m pale blue uniform with facings of scarlet, and the metal gleaming 
on the black helmet and the sword-scabbard, and daik streaks of 
sweat coming on the silky bay horse. The orderly felt he was con- 
nected with that figure moving so suddenly on horseback he 
followed it like a shadow, mute and inevitable and damned by it 
And the officer was always aware of the tramp of the company 
behind, the march of his orderly among the men 
The Captain was a tall man of about foity, grey at the temples 
He had a handsome, finely knit figure, and was one of the best horse- 
men m the West His orderly, hawng to rub him down, admired the 
amazing ridmg-muscles of his loms 
For the rest, the orderly scarcely noticed tlie officer any more 
than he noticed himself It was rarely he sa^v his master’s face . 
he did not look at it. The Captain had reddish brown, stiff hair, that 
he wore short upon his skull His moustache was also cut short and 
bristly over a full, brutal mouth His face was rather rugged, thq 
cheeks thin Perhaps the man was the more handsome for the deep 
lines m his face, the irritable tension of his brow, which gave liim the 
look of a man who fights with life His fair eyebrows stood bushy 
over fight blue eyes that were always flashing \vith cold fire 
He was a Prussian aristocrat, haughty and ovei bearing But his 
mother had been a Pohsh Countess Having made too many 
gambling debts when he was young, he had ruined his pros- 
pects m the Army, and remained an infantry captain. He had never 
married his position did not allow of it, and no woman had ever 
moved him to it His time he spent riding — (Occasionally he rode 
one of his own horses at the races — and at the officers’ club Now 
and then he took himself a mistress But after such an event, he 
returned to duty with his brow still more tense, his eyes still more 
hostile and irritable With the men, however, he was merely im- 
personal, though a devil when roused ; so that, on the whole, 
they feared him, but had no great aversion from him They 
accepted him as the inevitable 

To his orderly he was at first cold and just and indifferent he 
did not fuss over tnfles So that his servant knew practically nothing 
about him, except just what orders he would give, and how he 
wanted them obeyed. That was (juite simple. Theu the change 
gradually came 

The orderly was a youth of about twenty-two, of m^^dium height, 
and well built. He had strong, heavy hmbs, was swarthy with a 
soft, black, young moustache. There was something altogether 
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warm and young about him He had firmly marked eyebrows over 
darkj expressionless eyes, tliat seemed never to have thought, only 
to have received life diiect thiough Iiis senses, and acted straight 
from instinct 

Gradually the oiBcer had become aware of his servant’s young, 
Hgorous, unconscious presence about him. He could not get away 
from the sense of the youtli’s person, while he was in attendance 
It was like a warm flame upon tlic older man’s tense, rigid body, 
that had become almost unliving, fixed There was something so 
free and self-contained about him, and something m the young 
fellow’s movement, that made the officer aware of him And this 
irritated the Prussian He did not choose to be touched into life 
by Ills servant. He might easily have changed his man, but he did 
not He now very rardy looked direct at his orderly, but kept his 
face averted, as if to avoid seeing him. And yet as the young soldier 
moved unthinkmg about the apartment, the elder ivatched him, 
and would notice the movement of his strong young shoulders 
under tiie blue cloth, the bend of his neck And it iintated him. 
To sec the soldier’s young, brown, shapely peasant’s hand grasp the 
loaf or the wine-bottle sent a flash of hate or of anger through the 
elder man's blood It was not that the youth was clumsy • it 
was rather the blind, instinctive sureness of movement of an un- 
hampered young animal that irritated the officer to such a degree 

Once, when a bottle of wine had gone over, and the red gushed 
out on to the tablecloth, the officer had started up with an oath, 
and his eyes, bluey like fire, had held those of the confused youth for 
a moment It was a shock for the young soldier He felt something 
sink deeper, deeper into his soul, where notliing had ever gone 
before. It l^t him rather blank and wondenng Some of his natural 
completeness m himself was gone, a httle uneasiness took its place. 
And from that time an undiscovered feehng had held between the 
two men 

Henceforward the orderly was afraid of really meeting his master 
His subconsciousness remembered those steely blue eyes and the 
harsh brows, and did not intend to meet tliem again. So he always 
stared past lus master, and avoided him. Also, in a little anxiety, 
he waited for the three months to have gone, when his time would be 
up. He began to feel a constraint in the Captain’s presence, and 
the soldier even more than the officer wanted to be left alone, in his 
neutrality as servant. 

He had served the Captain for more than a year, and knew his 
duty. This he performed easily, as if it were natural to him. The 
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officer and liis commands he took for granted, as he took the sun and 
the ram, and he served as a matter of course It did not implicate 
him personally 

But now if he were going to be forced into a personal interchange 
with his master he would be like a wild thing caught, he felt he must 
get away 

But the influence of the young soldiei’s being had penetrated 
through the officer’s stiffened discipline, and pertuilied the man in 
him He, however, was a gentleman, with long, fine hands and 
cultivated movements, and was not going to allow such a thing as 
the stirring of his innate self He was a man of passionate temper, 
who had always kept himself suppressed Occasionally there had 
been a duel, an outburst before the soldiers He knew himself to be 
always on the point of breaking out But he kept himself hard to 
the idea of the Service Whereas the young soldier seemed to live 
out his warm, full nature, to give it off m his very movements, which 
had a certain zest, such as wild animals have m free movement- 
And this irritated the officer more and more 

In spite of himself, the Captain could not regain his neutrality 
of feeling towards his orderly Nor could he leave the man alone 
In spite of himself, he watched him, gave him sharp orders, tried to 
take up as much of his time as possible Sometimes he flew into a 
rage with the young soldier, and bullied him Then the orderly 
shut himself off, as it were out of earshot, and waited, with sullen, 
flushed face, for the end of the noise The words never pierced to 
his intelhgence, he made himself, protectively, impervious to tlie 
feelings of his master 

He had a scar on his left thumb, a deep seam going across the 
knuckle The officer had long suffered from it, and wanted to do 
something to it Still it was there, ugly and brutal on the young, 
brown hand At last the Captain’s reserve gave way. One day, as 
the orderly was smoothing out the tablecloth, the officer pinned down 
his thumb with a pencil, asking 
“ How did you come by that ^ ” 

The young man winced and drew back at attention 
“ A wood axe, Herr Hauptmann,” he answered 
The officer waited for further explanation None came The 
orderly went about his duties The elder man was sullenly angry 
His servant avoided him And the next day he had to use all his 
will-power to avoid seeing the scarred thumb He wanted to get 

hold of It and A hot flame ran in his blood 

He knew his servant would soon be free, and would be glad As 
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yet, the soldier had held himself off from the elder man The 
Captain grew madly irritable. He could not rest when the soldier 
was away, and when he was present, he glared at him with tormented 
eyes He hated those fine, black brows over the unmeaning, dark 
eyes, he was infuriated by the free movement of the handsome hmbs, 
which no military discipline could make stiff And he became 
harsh and cruelly bullying, using contempt and satire The young 
soldier only grew more mute and expressionless 

“ What cattle were you bred by, that you can’t keep straight eyes ^ 
Look me in the eyes when I speak to you ” 

And the soldier turned his dark eyes to the other’s face, but there 
was no sight in them * he stared with the slightest possible cast, 
holding back his sight, perceiving the blue of his master’s eyes, but 
receiving no look from them And the elder man went pale, and his 
reddish eyebrows twitched He gave his order, barrenly 
Once he flung a heavy imlitary glove into the young soldier’s 
face Then he had the satisfaction of seeing the black eyes flare up 
into his own, like a blaze when straw is thrown on a fire And he 
had laughed with a little tremor and a sneer 
But there were only two months more The youth instinctively 
tried to keep himself intact * he tned to serve the officer as if the 
latter were an abstract authority and not a man All his instinct 
was to avoid personal contact, even defimte hate But in spite of 
himself the hate grew, responsive to the officer’s passion However, 
he put it in the background When he had left the Army he could 
dare acknowledge it By nature he was active, and had many 
friends He thought what amazing good fellows they were But, 
without knowing it, he was alone Now tins sohtariness was in- 
tensified It would carry him through his term But the officer 
seemed to be going irritably insane, and the youth was deeply 
frightened. 

The soldier had a sweetheart, a girl from the mountains, inde- 
pendent and pnmitive The two walked together, rather silently. 
He went vath her, not to talk, but to have his arm round her, and for 
the physical contact This eased him, made it easier for lum to 
ignore the Captain , for he could rest with her held fast against his 
chest And she, in some unspoken fashion, was there for him They 
loved each other. 

The Captain perceived it, and was mad with irritation He kept 
the young man engaged all the evenings long, and took pleasure 
m the dark look that came on his face Occasionally, the 
eyes of the two men met, those of the younger sullen and dark, 
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doggedly unalterable, those of the elder sneenng with restless 
contempt 

The officer tried hard not to admit the passion that had got hold 
of him He would not know that his feehng for his orderly was 
anything but that of a man incensed by his stupid, perverse servant 
So, keeping quite justified and conventional m his consciousness, he 
let the other thing run on His nerves, however, were suffering. At 
last he slung the end of a belt in his servant’s face When he saw 
the youth start back, the pam-tears in his eyes and the blood on his 
mouth, he had felt at once a thnll of deep pleasure and of shame 
But this, he acknowledged to himself, was a thing he had never 
done before The fellow was too exasperating His own nerves 
must be going to pieces He went away for some days with a woman 
It was a mockery of pleasure. He simply did not want the 
woman But he stayed on for Ins time At the end of it, he came 
back m an agony of irritation, torment, and misery He rode all 
the evening, then came straight in to supper His orderly was out 
The officer sat with his long, fine hands lying on the table, perfectly 
still, and all his blood seemed to be corroding 
At last his servant entered He watched the strong, easy young 
figure, the fine eyebrows, the thick black hair In a week’s time the 
youth had got back his old well-being The hands of the officer 
twitched and seemed to be full of mad flame The young man stood 
at attention, unmovmg, shut off 

The meal went in silence But the orderly seemed eager He made 
a clatter with the dishes 

“ Are you m a hurry ” asked the officer, watching the intent, 
warm face of his servant The other did not reply 
“ Will you answer my question ^ ” said the Captain 
“ Yes, sir,” rephed the orderly, standing with his pile of deep 
Army plates The Captain waited, looked at him, then asked again . 
“ Are you in a hurry ^ ” 

“ Yes, sir,” came the answer, that sent a flash through the hstener. 
“ For what ? ” 

“ I was going out, sir ” 

“ I want you this evening ” 

There was a moment’s hesitation The officer had a curious 
stiffness of countenance 
“ Yes, sir,” rephed the servant, in his throat 
“ I want you to-morrow evening also — ^m fact you may consider 
your evenings occupied, unless I give you leave ” 

The mouth with the young moustache set close 
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“Yes, sir,” answered the orderly, loosening his lips for a moment 
He again turned to the door 
“ And why have you a piece of pencil m your ear ^ ” 

The orderly hesitated, then continued on his way without answer- 
ing He set the plates m a pile outside the door, took the stump of 
pencil from his ear, and put it in his pocket. He had been copying 
a verse for his sweetheart’s birthday card He returned to fimsh 
clearing the table The officer’s eyes were dancing, he had a httle, 
eager smile. 

“ Why have you a piece of pencil m your ear ? ” he asked 
The orderly took his hands full of dishes His master was standing 
near the great green stove, a httle smile on his face, his dun thrust 
forward. When the young soldier saw lum his heart suddenly ran 
hot He felt bhnd. Instead of answenng, he turned dazedly to the 
door. As he was crouching to set down the dishes, he was pitched 
forward by a kick fiom behind. The pots went in a stream down 
the stairs, he clung to the pillar of the hamsters And as he was 
rising he was kicked heavily again and again, so that he clung sickly 
to the post for some moments. His master had gone swiftly into 
the loom and closed the door The maid-servant downstairs 
looked up the staircase and made a mocking face at the crockery 
disaster. 

The officer’s heart was plunging He poured himself a glass of 
mne, part of which he spilled on the floor, and gulped the remainder, 
leaning against the cool, green stove. He heard his man collecting 
the dishes from the stairs Pale, as if intoxicated, he waited. The 
servant entered again The Captain’s heart gave a pang, as of 
pleasure, seeing the young fellow bewildered and uncertain on his 
feet, with pam. 

“ Schoner ' ” he said. 

The soldier was a little slower m coming to attention 
“ Yes, sir ' ” 

The youth stood before him, with pathetic young moustache, and 
fine eyebrows very distinct on his forehead of dark marble. 

“ I asked you a question ” 

“ Yes, sir ” 

The officer’s tone bit hke acid 
“ Why had you a pencil in your ear ? ” 

Again the servant’s heart ran hot, and he could not breathe 
With dark, strained eyes, he looked at the officer, as if fascinated 
And he stood there sturdily planted, unconscious. The withering 
smile came into the Captain’s eyes, and he lifted his foot. 
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“ I—I forgot it—sir/’ panted the soldier, his dark eyes fixed on 
the other man’s dancing blue ones. 

“ ^Vhat was it doing there ? ” 

He saw the young man’s breast heaving as he made an effort for 
w ords 

‘‘ I had been writing.” 

“ Wilting W'hat ^ ” 

Again the soldiei looked him up and down The officer could hear 
him panting The smile came into the blue eyes The soldier 
woikcd his dry throat, but could not speak Suddenly the smile lit 
like a flame on the officer’s face, and a lack came heavily against 
the oidctly's thigh The youth moved a pace sideways His face 
went dead, with two black, staring eyes. 

“ Well ^ ” said the officer 

The oidcrly’s mouth had gone dry, and his tongue rubbed in it as 
on dr\ broivn-papcr He worked his throat The officer raised his 
fool The scn.’ant w'cnt stiff 

‘‘ Some poetry, sir, ’ came the crackling, unrecognizable sound of 
his \oirc. 

‘ Pocti*^ , w'hat poetry ^ ” asked the Captain, witli a sickly smile 
Atrain there t\ as the w'orking in tlie throat The Captain’s heart 
liacl suddenly gone down heavily, and he stood sick and tired. 

‘‘ Foi my gill, sir,” lie heard the dry, inhuman sound 
” Oil ' ” he said, turning aw'ay “ Clear the table ” 

“ ClivL ' w'cnt the soldier’s throat , then again, “ click ' ” and 
then the half-ailiculatc . 

" *-ir *’ 

Ihc young soldier w'as gone, looking old, and walking heavily, 
fllie oflicfr, left alone, held himself rigid, to prevent himself from 
thinking His instinct warned him that he must not think Deep 
inside him was the intense gratification of liis passion, still working 
lu)Wt,rluU\ Then there w'as a counter-action, a horrible breaking 
dow n of something inside him^ a w hole agony of reaction. He stood 
tlKr< |o{ an hour motionless, a chaos of sensations, but ngid with a 
wd! to Hep blank his consciousness, to prevent his mind giasping 
Ami he held himsdf so until the worst of the stress had passed, w'hen 
he to think, drank himself to an intoxication, till he slept 

obhuiattd Winn he woke m tlic morning he w'as shaken to the 
0.’ f' his n ilure But he had fought off the realization of what he 
!> ui dou( H< had picsented Jus mind from taking it m, had 
It .dong with his instincts, and the conscious man had 
nofhmg to CO with it He felt only as after a bout of intoxication, 
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weak, but the affair itself all dim and not to be recovered Of the 
drunkenness of his passion he successfully refused remembrance. 
And when his orderly appeared with coffee, the officer assumed the 
same seif he had had the morning before He refused the event of 
the past night — denied it had ever been — and was successful in his 
denial. He had not done any such thing — not he himself Whatever 
there might be lay at the door of a stupid, insubordinate servant 

The orderly had gone about in a stupor all the evening He drank 
some beer because he was parched, but not much, the alcohol made 
his feehng come back, and he could not bear it He was dulled, as 
if mne-tenths of the ordinal y man in him were inert He crawled 
about disfigured Still, when he thought of the kicks, he went sick, 
and ivhen he thought of the threat of more kicking, in the room 
afterwards, his heart went hot and faint, and he panted, remember- 
ing the one that had come He had been forced to say, “ For my 
girl."’ He ivas much too done even to want to cry His mouth hung 
slightly open, like an idiot’s He felt vacant, and wasted. So, he 
wandered at his work, painfully, and very slowly and clumsily, 
fumbling blindly with the brushes, and finding it difficult, when he 
sat down, to summon the energy to move again His limbs, his 
jaw, were slack and nerveless. But he was very tired He got to 
bed at last, and slept inert, relaxed, in a sleep that was rather stupor 
than slumber, a dead night of stupefaction shot through with gleams 
of anguish 

In the morning were the manoeuvres But he woke even before 
the bugle sounded The painful ache m his chest, the dryness of 
his throat, the awful steady feehng of misery made his eyes come 
awake and dreary at once He knew, without thinking, what had 
happened And he knew that the day had come again, when he 
must go on with his round The last bit of darkness was being 
pushed out of the room He would have to move his inert body 
and go on He was so young, and had known so Httle trouble, that 
he was bewildered He only wished it would stay mght, so that he 
could lie still, covered up by the darkness And yet nothing would 
prevent the day from coming, nothing would save him from having 
to get up and saddle the Captain’s horse, and make the Captain’s 
cofee It was there, inevitable And then, he thought, it was 
impossible Yet they would not leave him free He must go and 
take the coffee to the Captain He was too stunned to understand 
It He only knew it was inevitable — inevitable, however long he 
lay inert 

At last, after heaving at himself, for he seemed to be a mass of 
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inertia, he got up. But he had to force every one of his movements 
from behind, with his will. He felt lost, and dazed, and helpless 
Then he clutched hold of the bed, the pain was so keen. And looking 
at his thighs he saw the darker bruises on his swarthy flesh, and he 
knew that if he pressed one of his fingers on one of the bruises, he 
should faint But he did not want to faint— he did not want anybody 
to know. No one should ever know. It was between lum and the 
Captain There were only the two people in the world now-him- 
self and the Captain 

Slowly, econonucally, he got dressed and forced himself to walk 
Everything was obscure, except just what he had his hands on. 
But he managed to get through his work. The very pain revived his 
dull senses. The worst remained yet He took tlie tray and went up 
to the Captain’s room. The officer, pale and heavy, sat at the table 
The orderly, as he saluted, felt himself put out of existence. He stood 
still for a moment submitting to his own nullification — ^then he 
gathered himself, seemed to regain himself, and then the Captain 
began to grow vague, unreal, and the younger soldier’s heart beat 
up He clung to this situation — ^that the Captain did not exist — so 
that he himself nught live But when he saw his officer’s hand tremble 
as he took the coffee, he felt everything falling shattered And he 
went away, feehng as if he himself were coming to pieces, disinteg- 
rated. And when the Captain was there on horseback, giving 
orders, while he himself stood, with rifle and knapsack, sick with 
pain, he felt as if he must shut his eyes — as if he must shut his eyes 
on everything It was only the long agony of marching with a 
parched throat that filled him with one single, sleep-heavy 
intention to save himself 


n 

He was getting used even to his parched throat That tlie snowy 
peaks were radiant among the sky, that the whity-green glacier- 
nver twisted through its pale shoals, in the valley below, seemed 
almost supernatural But he was going mad with fever and thirst. 
He plodded on uncomplaimng He did not want to speak, not to 
anybody There were two guUs, hke flakes of water and snow, over 
tlie nver The scent of green rye soaked in sunshine came like a sick- 
ness And the march continued, monotonously, almost like a bad sleep 
At the next faim-house, which stood low and broad near the high 
road, tubs of water had been put out The soldiers clustered round 
to drink They took off their helmets, and the steam mounted from 
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their wet hair The Captain sat on horseback, watching He 
needed to see his orderly. His helmet threw a dark shadow over 
his hght, fierce eyes, but his moustache and mouth and chin were 
distinct in the sunshine The orderly must move under the presence 
of the figure of the horseman It was not that he was afraid, or 
cowed It was as if he was disembowelled, made empty, like an 
empty shell. He felt himself as nothing, a shadow creeping under 
the sunshine And, thirsty as he was, he could scarcely drink, 
feeling the Captain near him He would not take off his helmet to 
wipe his wet hair He wanted to stay in shadow, not to be forced 
into consciousness. Starting, he saw the light heel of the officer 
prick the belly of the horse , the Captain cantered away, and he 
himself could relapse into vacancy 

Nothing, however, could give him back his living place in the hot, 
bright mormng He felt like a gap among it all Whereas the 
Captain was prouder, overriding A hot flash went through the 
young servant’s body The Captain was firmer and prouder 
with life, he himself was empty as a shadow Again the flash went 
through him, dazing him out. But his heart ran a httle firmer 

The company turned up the hill, to make a loop for the return 
Below, from among the trees, the farm-bell clanged He saw the 
labourers, mowing bare-foot at the thick grass, leave off their work 
and go downhill, their scythes hanging over their shoulders, hke 
long, bright claws curving down behind them They seemed like 
dream-people, as if they had no relation to himself He felt as m a 
blackish dream as if all the other things were there and had form, 
but he himself was only a consciousness, a gap that could think and 
perceive 

The soldiers were tramping silently up the glaring hill-side. 
Gradually his head began to revolve, slowly, rhythmically Some- 
times It was dark before his eyes, as if he saw this world through a 
smoked glass, frail shadows and unreal. It gave him a pain m his 
head to walk 

The air was too scented, it gave no breath All the lush green-stuff 
seemed to be issuing its sap, till the air was deathly, sickly with the 
smell of greenness There was the perfume of clover, hke pure 
honey and bees Then there grew a faint acrid tang — they were 
near the beeches , and then a queer clattenng noise, and a suffocat- 
ing, hideous smell ; they were passing a flock of sheep, a shepherd 
in a black smock, holding his crook Wliy should the sheep huddle 
together under this fierce sun ^ He felt that the shepherd would not 
see him, though he could see the shepherd 
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At last there was the halt. They stacked rifles in a conical stack, 
put do\vn their kit in a scattered circle around it, and dispersed a 
httle, sitting on a small knoll high on the lull-side The chatter 
began The soldiers were steammg with heat, but were lively He 
sat still, seeing the blue mountains rising upon the land, twenty 
kilometres away There was a blue fold in the ranges, then out of 
that, at the foot, the broad, pale bed of the river, stretches of whity- 
green water between pinkish-grey shoals among the dark pine 
woods There it was, spread out a long way olf And it seemed to 
come downhill, the river There was a raft being steered, a mile 
away It was a strange country Nearer, a red-roofed, broad farm 
with white base and square dots of windows crouched beside the 
wall of beech fohage on the wood’s edge There were long strips of 
rye and clover and pale green corn And just at his feet, below the 
knoll, w'as a darkish bog, where globe flowers stood breathless stiU 
on their slim stalks And some of the pale gold bubbles were burst, 
and a broken fragment hung in the air He thought he was going 
to sleep 

Suddenly something moved into this coloured mirage before his 
eyes The Captain, a small, hght-blue and scarlet figure, was trotting 
evenly between the strips of corn, along the level brow of the hill 
And the man making flag-signals was coming on Proud and sure 
moved the horseman’s figure, the quick, bright thing, in which was 
concentrated all the hght of this mormng, which for the rest lay a 
fragile, shinmg shadow Submissive, apathetic, the young soldier 
sat and stared But as the horse slowed to a walk, commg up the 
last steep path, the great flash flared over the body and soul of the 
orderly. He sat waiting The back of his head felt as if it were 
weighted with a heavy piece of fire He did not want to eat His 
hands trembled slightly as he moved them Meanwhile the officer 
on horseback was approaching slowly and proudly. The tension grew 
in the oiderly’s soul Then again, seeing the Captain ease himself on 
the saddle, the flash blazed through him 
The Captain looked at the patch of hght blue and scarlet, and 
dark heads, scattered closely on the hill-side It pleased him 
The command pleased him And he was feeling proud His 
orderly was among them in common subjection The officer rose a 
little on ins stirrups to look The young soldier sat with averted, 
dumb face The Captain relaxed on his seat His shm-legged^ 
beautiful horse, brown as a beech nut, walked proudly uphill The 
Captain passed into the zone of the company’s atmosphere a hot 
smell of men, of sweat, of leather He knew it very well. After a 
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word With the heutenant, he went a few paces higher, and sat there, 
a dominant figure, his sweat-marked hoise swsliing its tail, while 
he looked down on his men, on his orderly, a nonentity among the 
croi\ d 

The young soldier s heai t was like fire in his chest, and he breathed 
witii difficulty The officer, looking downhill, saw three of the young 
soldiers, two pails of ivatei between them, staggering across a sunny 
green field A table had been set up under a tree, and there the 
slim lieutenant stood, impoitantly busy Then the Captain sum- 
moned himself to an act of courage He called his orderly 

The flame leapt into the young soldier’s throat as he heard the 
command, and he rose blindly, stifled He saluted, standing below 
the officer He did not look up But there was the flicker in the 
Captain’s voice 

“ Go to the inn and fetch me . . ” the officer gave his commands 
“ Quick f ” he added 

At the last word, the heart of the ser\'’ant leapt with a flash, and 
he felt the strength come over lus body But he turned in mechamcal 
obedience, and set off at a heavy run do\\mhill, looking almost hke 
a bear, his trouseis bagging over his military boots And the officer 
watched this bhnd, plunging run all the way 

But It was only the outside of the orderly’s body that was obeying 
so humbly and mechanically Inside had gradually accumulated 
a core into which all the energy of that young life was compact and 
concentrated He executed his comimssion, and plodded quickly 
back uphill Thcic was a pain m his head as he walked that made 
him twist his features unknowingly But hard there m the centre 
of his chest was himself, himself, firm, and not to be plucked to 
pieces. 

The Captain had gone up into the wood The orderly plodded 
through the hot, powerfully smelling zone of the company’s atmos- 
phere. He had a curious mass of energy inside him now. The 
Captain was less real than himself He approached the green 
entrance to the wood There, in the half-shade, he saw the horse 
standing, the sunshine and the flickering shadow of leaves dancing 
over his brown body There was a clearing where timber had 
lately been felled Here, in the gold-green shade beside the brilliant 
cup of sunshine, stood two figures, blue and pink, the bits of pink 
showing out plainly. The Captain was talking to his lieutenant 

The orderly stood on the edge of the bright clearing, where great 
trunks of trees, stripped and glistening, lay stretched hke naked, 
brown-skinned bodies Chips of wood littered the trampled floor. 
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like splashed light, and the bases of the felled trees stood luie and 
there, with their raw, level tops Beyond was the bulhanl, sunlit 
green of a beech 

“ Then I will ride foiwaid,” the oidcily hcaid his Captain say. 
The heutenant saluted and stiodc away He himself went forward. 
A hot flash passed through his belly, as he tramped towards his 
officer 

The Captain watched the rather hca\y figure of the >oung 
soldier stumble forwaid, and his veins, too, ran hot This was to be 
man to man between them He yielded before the solid, stumbling 
figure with bent head The orderly stooped and put the food on a 
level-sawn tree-base The Captain watched tlic glistening, sun- 
inflamed, naked hands He wanted to speak to the young soldier, 
but could not The servant pioppcd a bottle against his thigh, 
pressed open the cork, and pouied out the beer into the mug He 
kept lus head bent The Captain accepted the mug. 

“ Hot ' ” he said, as if amiably 

The flame sprang out of the orderly’s heart, nearly suffocating 
him 

“ Yes, sir,” he replied, betivcen shut teeth 

And he heard the sound of the Captain’s dnnkmg, andihc clenched 
his fists, such a strong torment came into his wrists Then came the 
faint clang of the closing of the pot-lid He looked up The Captain 
was watching him He glanced swiftly away Then he saw the 
officer stoop and take a piece of bread from the tree-base Again 
the flash of flame went through the young soldier, seeing the stiff 
body stoop beneath him, and his hands jerked He looked away. 
He could feel the officer was nervous The bread fell as it was being 
broken The officer ate the other piece The two men stood tense 
and still, the master laboriously chewing his bread, the servant 
staring with averted face, his fist clenched 
Then the young soldier started The officer had pressed open the 
hd of the mug again The orderly watched the hd of the mug, and 
the white hand that clenched the handle, as if he were fascinated. 
It was raised The youth followed it with his eyes. And then he 
saw the thin, strong throat of the elder man moving up and down as 
he drank, the strong jaw working. And the instinct which had been 
jerking at the young man’s wrists suddenly jerked free He jumped, 
feeling as if it were rent in two by a strong flame. 

The spur of the officer caught in a tree-root, he went down back- 
wards with a crash, the middle of his back thudding sickeningly 
against a sharp-edged tree-base, the pot flying away. And in a 
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second tlic ordcily, with serious, earnest young face, and under- 
lip bctw ccn his teeth, had got Ins knee m the officer’s chest and was 
pi cssmg the chin backward over the fai thei edge of the tree-stump, 
pressing, with all Ins heart belnnd in a passion of relief, the tension 
of his wnsls exquisite with relief. And with the base of his palms he 
sho\ ed at the chin, with all Ins might. And it was pleasant, too, to 
ha-ee that chin, that hard jaiv already slightly rough with beard, in 
his hands He did not relax one hair’s breadtli, but, all the force of 
all Ins blood exulting m Ins thrust, he shoved back the head of tlie 
other man, till there ivas a little “ cluck ” and a crunching sensation 
Then he felt as if his head w ent to vapour Heavy convulsions shook 
the body of the officer, frightening and hoirifying the young soldier 
Yet it pleased him, too, to repiess them It pleased him to keep his 
hands pressing back the chin, to feel the chest of the other man 
yield in expiration to the weight of Ins strong, young knees, to feel 
the haid Usitclniigs of the piostrate body jerking his own whole 
frame, vhich was piessed down on it 
But it went still He could look into the nostrils of the other man, 
the eves he could scarcely see. How curiously the mouth was pushed 
out, exaggerating the full lips, and the moustache bristling up from 
them Then, with a start, he noticed the nostrils gradually filled 
with blood The red brimmed, hesitated, ran over, and went in a 
thin tnckle down the face to the eyes 
It shocked and distressed Inm Slowly, he got up The body 
twitched and sprawled tliere, inert He stood and looked at it m 
silence It was a pity it was broken It represented more than the 
thing which had lacked and bulhed him. He was afraid to look at 
the eyes They were hideous now, only the whites showing, and the 
blood ruiming to them The face of the orderly was drawn with 
horror at the sight. Well, it was so In his heart he was satisfied 
He had hated the face of the Captain It was extinguished now 
There was a heavy rehef in the orderly’s soul That was as it should 
be But he could not bear to see the long, military body lymg broken 
over the tree-base, the fine fingers crisped He wanted to hide it away 
Quickly, busily, he gathered it up and pushed it under the felled 
tree-trunks, which rested their beautiful, smooth length either end on 
logs. The face was horrible with blood He covered it with the 
helmet Then he pushed the limbs straight and decent, and brushed 
the dead leaves off the fine cloth of the uniform So, it lay quite still 
in the shadow under there A httle strip of sunshine ran along the 
breast, from a chink between the logs. The orderly sat by it for a 
few moments. Here his own hfe also ended 
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Then, through his daze, he heard the lieutenant, in a loud voice, 
explaining to the men outside the wood, that they were to suppose the 
bridge on the iiver below was held by the enemy Now they were 
to march to the attack m such and such a manner The lieutenant 
had no gift of expression The orderly, listening from habit, got 
muddled And when the lieutenant began it all again he ceased to 
hear 

He knew he must go He stood up It surprised him that the 
leaves were glittering in the sun, and the chips of wood reflecting 
white from the ground For him a change had come over the world. 
But for the rest it had not — all seemed the same Only he had left 
it And he could not go back It was his duty to return with the 
beer-pot and the bottle He could not He had left all tliat. The 
lieutenant was still hoarsely explaining He must go, or they would 
overtake him And he could not bear contact with any one now. 

He drew his fingers over his eyes, trying to find out where he was 
Then he turned away He saw the horse standing in tlie path. He 
went up to It and mounted It hurt him to sit in the saddle The 
pam of keeping his seat occupied him as they cantered through the 
wood He would not have minded anything, but he could not get 
away from the sense of being divided from the others The path led 
out of the trees On the edge of the wood he pulled up and stood 
watching There in the spacious sunshine of the valley soldiers 
were moving m a little swarm Every now and then, a man harrow- 
ing on a strip of fallow shouted to his oxen, at the turn The village 
and the white-towered church was small in the sunshine And he 
no longer belonged to it — he sat there, beyond, hke a man outside 
in the dark He had gone out from everyday hfe into the unknown 
and he could not, he even did not want to go back 

Turmng from the sun-blazing valley, he rode deep mto the wood. 
Tree-trunks, like people standing grey and still, took no notice as he 
went A doe, herself a moving bit of sunshine and shadow, went 
running through the flecked shade There were bright green rents 
in the fohage Then it was all pine wood, dark and cool And he 
was sick with pain, he had an intolerable great pulse in his head, 
and he was sick He had never been ill in his hfe He felt lost, 
quite dazed with all this 

Trying to get down from the horse, he fell, astonished at the pam 
and his lack of balance The horse shifted uneasily He jerked its 
bridle and sent it cantering jerkily away It was his last connection 
with the rest of things 

But he only wanted to he down and not be disturbed. Stumbling 
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tlirough the liccs, he came on a quiet place where beeches and pine 
ti ces grcAV on a slope Immediately he had lain down and closed his 
eyes, his consciousness ^vcnt racing on without him A big pulse of 
sickness beat in him as if it throbbed thiough the whole earth He 
%vas burning witli dry heat But he was too busy, too tearmgly 
active m the incoherent race of delirium to observe. 


Ill 

He came to with a start His mouth was dry and hard, his heart 
beat heavily, but he had not the energy to get up His heai t beat 
heavily Where was he — the bai racks — at home ^ There was 
sometlung knocking And, making an effort, he looked round — • 
Uces, and litter of greenery, and reddish, bright, still pieces of 
sunshine on the floor He did not believe he \vas himself, he did not 
believe w'hat he saw Something was knocking He made a struggle 
towards consciousness, but relapsed Then he struggled again 
And gradually his surroundings fell into relationship with himself 
He kneiv, and a great pang of fear went through Ins heart Somebody 
was knocking He could sec the heavy, black rags of a fir tree 
overhead. Then everything went black Yet he did not believe 
he had closed Ins eyes He had not Out of the blackness sight 
slowly emerged again And someone w^as knocking Quicldy, he 
saiv the blood-dis%ured face of his Captain, which he hated And 
he held himself still with horror Yet, clcep inside him, he knew that 
it was so, the Captain should be dead But the physical delirium 
got hold of him Someone ivas knocking He lay perfectly still, as if 
dead, with fear And he went unconscious 

When he opened his eyes again he started, seeing something 
creeping swiftly up a tree-trunk It was a little bird And the bird 
•was whistling overhead Tap-tap-tap — ^it was the small, quick bird 
rapping the tree-trunk with its beak, as if its head were a little 
round hammer He watched it curiously It shifted sharply, in its 
creeping fasluon Then, like a mouse, it slid down the bare trunk 
Its swift creeping sent a flash of revulsion through him He raised 
his head It felt a great weight Then, the little bird ran out of 
the shadow across a still patch of sunshine, its little head bobbing 
swiftly, Its white legs twinkling brightly for a moment How neat it 
was m Its build, so compact, with pieces of white on its wings 
There were several of them They were so pietty — but they crept 
like swift, erratic mice, running here and there among the beech- 
mast. 
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He lay down again exhausted, and his consciousness lapsed. He 
had a horror of the httle creeping birds Ail his blood seemed to be 
darting and creeping in his head And yet he could not move. 

He came to with a further ache of exhaustion. There was the 
pain in his head, and the horrible sickness, and his inability to move 
He had never been ill in his life He did not know where he was or 
what he was. Probably he had got sunstroke Or what else ? — 
he had silenced the Captain for ever — some time ago — oh, a long 
time ago. There had been blood on his face, and his eyes had turned 
upwards. It was all right, somehow. It was peace But now he 
had got beyond himself He had never been here before Was it 
life, or not kfe ? He was by himself They were in a big, bright 
place, those others, and he was outside The town, all the country, 
a big bright place of light and he was outside, here, in the darkened 
open beyond, where each thing existed alone. But they would all 
have to come out there sometime, those others Little, and left 
behind him, they all were There had been father and mother and 
sweetheart What did they all matter ^ This was the open land. 

He sat up Something scuffled. It was a httle brown squirrel 
running in lovely undulating bounds over the floor, its red tail 
completing the undulation of its body — and then, as it sat up, furling 
and unfurhng He watched it, pleased It ran on again, fnskily, 
enjoying itself It flew wildly at another squirrel, and they were 
chasing each other, and making httle scolding, chattering noises. 
The soldier wanted to speak to them But only a hoarse sound came 
out of his throat The squirrels burst away — ^tliey flew up the trees. 
And then he saw the one peeping round at him, half-way up a tree- 
trunk. A start of fear went through him, though in so far as he was 
conscious, he was amused It still stayed, its httle keen face starmg 
at him half way up the tree-trunk, its httle ears packed up, its 
clawey httle hands chngmg to the bark, its white breast reared He 
started from it in pamc 

Strugghng to his feet, he lurched away He went on walking, 
walking, looking for something — ^for a drink His brain felt hot and 
inflamed for want of water. He stumbled on Then he did not 
know anything He went unconscious as he walked Yet he 
stumbled on, his mouth open. 

When, to his dumb wonder, he opened his eyes on the world 
again, he no longer tried to remember what it was. There was 
thick, golden light behind golden-green ghtterings, and tall, grey- 
purple shafts, and darknesses further off, surrounding him, growing 
deeper. He was conscious of a sense of arrival He was aimd the 
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reality, on the real, dark bottom But there was the thirst burning 
in his brain He felt lighter, not so heavy He supposed it was 
newness. The air was muttering with thunder. He thought he was 
walking wonderfully swiftly and was coming straight to relief— or 
was It to water ^ 

Suddenly he stood still with fear. There was a tremendous flare of 
gold, immense— just a few dark trunks like bars between him and it 
All the young level wheat was burnished gold glaring on its silky 
green. A woman, full-skirted, a black cloth on her head for head- 
dress, was passing like a block of shadow through the glistening, green 
corn, into the full glare There was a farm, too, pale blue in shadow, 
and the timber black And there was a church spire, nearly fused 
away in the gold The woman moved on, away from him He had 
no language with which to speak to her. She was the bright, solid 
unreahty. She would make a noise of words that would confuse him, 
and her eyes would look at him without seeing him She was 
crossing there to tlie other side He stood against a tree 

When at last he turned, looking down the long, bare grove whose 
flat bed was already filhng dark, he saw the mountains in a wonder- 
light, not far away, and radiant. Behind the soft, grey ridge of the 
nearest range the further mountains stood golden and pale grey, 
the snow all radiant like pure, soft gold So still, gleaming m the 
sky, fashioned pure out of the ore of the sky, they shone m their 
silence He stood and looked at them, his face illuminated. And 
like the golden, lustrous gleaming of tlie snow he felt his own thirst 
bright in him He stood and gazed, leaning against a tree And 
then everything slid away into space 

During the night the lightning fluttered perpetually, making the 
whole sky white He must have walked again The world hung 
livid round him for moments, fields a level sheen of grey-green light, 
trees in dark bulk, and the range of clouds black across a white sky 
Then the darkness fell like a shutter, and the night was whole A 
faint flutter of a half-revealed world, that could not quite leap out 
of the darkness ' — Then there agam stood a sweep of pallor for the 
land, dark shapes looming, a range of clouds hanging overhead The 
world was a ghostly shadow, thrown for a moment upon the pure 
darkness, which returned ever whole and complete 

And the mere delirium of sickness and fever went on inside him — 
his brain opening and shutting like the night — then sometimes 
convulsions of terror from something with great eyes that stared round 
a tree — ^then the long agony of the march, and the sun decomposing 
his blood — then the pang of hate for the Captain, followed by a pang 
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of tenderness and ease But everything was distorted, born of an 
ache and resolving into an ache. 

In the morning he came definitely awake Then his brain flamed 
with the sole horror of thirstmess ' The sun was on his face, the de%v 
was steaming from his wet clothes Like one possessed, he got up 
There, straight in front of him, blue and cool and tender, the 
mountains ranged across the pale edge of the morning sky_ He 
wanted them — he wanted them alone — he wanted to leave himself 
and be identified with them They did not move, they were still 
and soft, with white, gentle markings of snow He stood still, mad 
with su&ring, his hands crisping and clutching Then he was 
twisting in a paroxysm on the grass 

He lay still, in a kind of dream of anguish His thirst seemed to 
have separated itself from him, and to stand apart, a single demand 
Then the pain he felt was another single self Then there was the 
clog of his body, another separate thing He was divided among all 
kinds of separate beings There was some strange, agonized con- 
nection between them, but they were draiving further apart Then 
they would all spht- The sun, drilling down on him, was drilling 
through the bond Then they would all fall, fall through tlie 
everlasting lapse of space Then again. Ins consciousness reasserted 
Itself He roused on to his elbow and stared at the gleaming moun- 
tains There they ranked, all still and wonderful between earth and 
heaven He stared till his eyes went black, and the mountains, as 
they stood in their beauty, so clean and cool, seemed to have it, 
that which was lost in him 


IV 

When the soldiers found him, three hours later, he was lying 
with his face over his arm, his black hair giving off heat under the 
sun But he was still alive Seeing the open, black mouth the 
young soldiers dropped him m horror 

He died in the hospital at mght, without having seen again 
The doctors saw the bruises on his legs, behind, and were silent 
The bodies of the two men lay together, side by side, m the 
mortuary, the one white and slender, but laid rigidly at rest, the 
other loolang as if every moment it must rouse into life again, so 
young and unused, from a slumber. 
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A '^\’iND was running, so that occasionally the poplars whitened as if 
a flame flew up them The sky was broken and blue among moving 
clouds Patches of sunshine lay on the level fields, and shadows on 
the rye and the vineyards In the distance, very blue, the cathedral 
bristled against the sky, and the houses of the city of Metz clustered 
vaguely below, like a hill 

Among the fields by the lime trees stood the barracks, upon bare, 
dry ground, a collection of round-roofed huts of corrugated iron, 
where the soldiers’ nasturtiums chmbed brilliantly There was a 
tract of vegetable garden at the side, with the soldiers’ yellowish 
lettuces in rows, and at the back the big, hard dnlling-yard sur- 
rounded by a wire fence 

At this time in the afternoon, the huts were deserted, all the beds 
pushed up, the soldiers were lounging about under the lime trees 
waiting for the call to drill Bachmann sat on a bench in the shade 
that smelled sickly with blossom Pale green, wrecked lime flowers 
were scattered on the ground He was wntmg his weekly post card 
to his mother He was a fair, long, limber youth, good-looking He 
sat very still indeed, trying to write his post card His blue uniform, 
sagging on him as he sat bent over the card, disfigured his youthful 
shape His sunburnt hand waited motionless for the words to come 
“ Dear mothei ” — was all he had written Then he scnbbled 
mechanically ” Many thanks for your letter with what you sent 
Everythmg is all right with me We are just off to drill on the 

fortifications Here he broke off and sat suspended, oblivious 

of everything, held in some definite suspense He looked again 
at the card But he could write no more Out of the knot of his 
consciousness no word would come He signed himself, and looked 
up, as a man looks to see if any one has noticed him in his privacy 

There was a self-conscious strain in his blue eyes, and a pallor 
about his mouth, where the young, fair moustache ghstened He 
was almost girlish in his good looks and his grace But he had some- 
thing of military consciousness, as if he believed in the discipline for 
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himself, and found satisfution in ddiveting iiiuKclf in hi', duly. 
There was also a liacc of yoiuhful swagger aiirl daie-dcvilry ahnut 
his mouth and Ins limlx r body, but tins was in suppre.raon nov.’. ^ 

He put die post card in the ])0( ket of his tumr, and went to join a 
group of his comrades wiio were lounging in the shade, laughing and 
talking grossly To-d.is he ssas out of it Hf only ‘■lood near to 
them ioi the waimth of the association In his tiwn consciousness 
something held him doun. 

Piescntly they \scic summomd to ranks lin* sergeant came out 
to take command He i\as a strongls built, i.ither licasy man of 
forty. His head was thrust foiwaid, sunk a little beUveen hi'’ 
powciful shouldciSj and the strong jaw was puslied out aggressively. 
But the eyes Rcrc smouldering, the face liung slack and soddeai with 
drink 

He gave his oideis m biutal, barking shouts, and the little company 
moved forward, out of the ssiie-fcnced ^.ud to the open road, 
marching rhythmically, i aiding the dust Baehmnnn, one of the 
inner file of four deep, marched in the aiilcss i aides, half .suffocated 
with heat and dust and enclosure I'lirough the moving of his com- 
rades’ bodies, he could see the small vines dusty by the roadside, 
the poppies among the lares fluttering and blown to pieces, die 
distant spaces of sky and fields all free with air and sunshine. But 
he was bound in a very daik enclosure of anxiety within liinT^clf. 

He marched with his usual ease, being health) and well adjusted. 
But his body went on by itself His spint was clenched apart And 
ever the few' soldiers drew' nearer and nearer to the town, ever the 
consciousness of the youth became moic gripped and separate, his 
body worked by a kind of mechanical intdligcncc, a mcic presence 
of mind 

They diverged from the high road and passed m single file down a 
path among trees All was silent and green and mystcriou'?, with 
shadow of fohage and long, green, undisturbed grass Then tlicy 
came out m the sunshine on a moat of water, w'luch ivound silently 
between the long, flowery grass, at the foot of the eai thw’orks, that 
rose in front m terraces walled smooth on the face, but all soft with 
long grass at the top Marguerite daisies and lady’s-slippcr glim- 
mered white and gold in the lush grass, preserv'cd here in the intense 
peace of the fortifications Thickets of trees stood round about. 
Occasionally a puff of mysterious wind made the flow'eis and the 
long grass that crested the earthworks above bow and shake as %vith 
signals of oncoming alarm 

The group of soldiers stood at the end of the moat, in their hght 
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blue and scarlet umformSj very bright The sergeant was giving 
them instructions, and his shout came sharp and alarming in the 
intense, untouched stillness of the place They listened, finding it 
difiicult to make the effort of understanding. 

Then it was over, and the men were moving to make preparations 
On the other side of the moat the ramparts rose smooth and clear 
in the sun, sloping shghtly back Along the summit grass grew and 
tall daisies stood ledged high, like magic, against the dark green of 
the tree-tops behind The noise of the town, the running of tram- 
cars, was heard distinctly, but it seemed not to penetrate this still 
place. 

The water of the moat was motionless In silence the practice 
began One of the soldiers took a scahng ladder, and passing along 
the narrow ledge at the foot of the earthworks, with the water of 
the moat just behind him, tried to get a fixture on the shghtly sloping 
wall-face There he stood, small and isolated, at the foot of the wall, 
trying to get his ladder settled At last it held, and the clumsy, 
groping figure in the baggy blue uniform began to clamber up 
The rest of the soldiers stood and watched Occasionally the sergeant 
barked a command. Slowly the clumsy blue figure clambered 
higher up the wall-face Bachmann stood with his bowels turned to 
water The figure of the chmbmg soldier scrambled out on to the 
terrace up above, and moved, blue and distinct, among the bright 
green grass. The officer shouted from below The soldier tramped 
along, fixed the ladder in another spot, and carefully lowered him- 
self on to the rungs Bachmann watched the blind foot groping 
in space for the ladder, and he felt the world fall away beneath him 
The figure of the soldier clung cringing against the face of the wall, 
cleaving, groping downwards like some unsure insect working its 
way lower and lower, fearing every movement At last, sweating 
and with a strained face, the figure had landed safely and turned to 
the group of soldiers But still it had a stiffness and a blank, mecham- 
cal look, was something less than human 

Bachmann stood there heavy and condemned, waiting for his own 
turn and betrayal Some of the men went up easily enough, and 
without fear That only showed it could be done hghtly, and made 
Bachmann’ s case more bitter If only he could do it lightly, hke 
that 

His turn came He knew intuitively that nobody knew his condi- 
tion. The officer just saw him as a mechamcal thing He tried to 
keep it up, to carry it through on the face of things His inside 
gripped tight, as yet under control, he took the ladder and went 
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along under the \vnll He placed his laddci %sith cjiuck success, and 
wild, quivciing hope possessed him Tlicn blindly he began to climb. 
But the ladder was not verv fiim ; and at cvciy hitch a great, sick, 
melting feeling took hold of him He clung on last If only he 
could keep that gnp on himself, he would get thiough He knew 
this, in agony, \\diat he could not undci stand \s as the blind gusli of 
white-hot fear, that came uith gicat force uIkiknci the ladder 
swcrs^cd, and which almost melted his belly and all his joints, and 
left him powerless If once it melted all his joints and his belly, he 
was done He clung dcspeiatcly to himself. He knew the Icai, he 
knew what it did when it came, he knew he had only to keep a 
film hold He knew all this Yet, when the laddci ‘^weivcd and his 
foot missed, there was the gi cat blast of fear blow mg on Ins hcai t and 
bowels, and he ivas melting wcakci and weaker, in a honoi of fear 
and lack of control, melting to fall 
Yet he groped slowly highci and highci, alwa'>'> stating upw-ards 
with desperate face, and ahvays conscious of the ‘•pace below' 
But all of him, body and soul, w'as growing hot to fusion point He 
would have to let go for vciy i chef’s sake. Suddcnlv his heart 
began to lurch It gave a great, sickly swoop, rose, and again 
plunged in a swoop of horror He lay against the w’all inert as if 
dead, inert, at peace, save for one deep core of anxiety, which knew' 
that It was not all over, that he was still high in space against the wall. 
But the chief effort of ^vlll ^vas gone 

There came into his consciousness a small, foreign sensation. He 
woke up a little What was it ? Then slowdy it penetrated him. His 
water had run dowm his leg He lay thcic, clinging, still witli shame, 
half conscious of the echo of the sergeant’s voice thundering from 
below He waited, in depths of shame beginning to i ecovci liiin- 
self He had been shamed so deeply Then he could go on, for 
his fear for himself ivas conquered His shame was known and 
published He must go on 

Slowly he began to grope for the rung above, wdien a great shock 
shook through him His wTists w^ere grasped from above, he was 
being hauled out of himself up, up to the safe ground. Like a sack 
he was dragged over the edge of the earthworks by the large hands, 
and landed there on his knees, grovelling in the grass to recover 
command of himself, to rise up on liis feet 

Shame, bhnd, deep shame and ignominy overthrew^ lus spirit and 
left It writhing He stood there shrunk over lumself, trying to 
obhterate himself 

Then the presence of the officer who had hauled him up made 
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itself fdt upon him. He heard the panting of the elder man, and 
then the voice came down on his veins like a fierce whip. He 
shrank in tension of shame 

“ Put up your head — eyes front,” shouted the enraged sergeant, 
and mechanically the soldier obeyed the command, forced to look 
into the eyes of the sergeant. The brutal, hanging face of the officer 
violated the youth. He hardened himself witli all his might from 
seeing it The tearing noise of the sergeant’s voice continued to 
lacerate his body. 

Suddenly he set back liis head, rigid, and his heart leapt to burst. 
The face had suddenly thrust itself close, all distorted and showing 
the teeth, tlie eyes smouldering into liim. The breath of the barking 
words was on his nose and mouth He stepped aside m revulsion 
With a scream the face was upon him agam He raised his arm, 
involuntarily, m self-defence. A shock of horror went tlirough him, 
as he felt his forearm hit tlie face of the officer a brutal blow. The 
latter staggered, swerved back, and with a curious cry, reeled back- 
wards over the ramparts, his hands clutching the air. There was a 
second of silence, then a crash to water 

Bachmann, rigid, looked out of his inner silence upon the scene. 
Soldiers were runmng. 

“ You’d better clear,” said one young, excited voice to him And 
with immediate instinctive decision he started to walk away from the 
spot He went down the tree-hidden patli to the high road where 
the trams ran to and from the town In his heart was a sense of 
vindication, of escape. He was leaving it all, the imhtary world, the 
shame He was walking away from it 

Officers on horseback rode sauntenng down the street, soldiers 
passed along the pavement Coming to the bndge, Bachmann 
crossed over to the town that heaped before him, rising from the 
fiat, picturesque French houses down below at the water’s edge, up a 
jumble of roofs and chasms of streets, to the lovely dark cathedral 
with Its myriad pinnacles making points at the sky. 

He felt for the moment quite at peace, reheved from a great strain 
So he turned along by the river to the pubhc gardens Beautiful 
were the heaped, purple lilac trees upon the green grass, and 
wonderful the waUs of the horse-chestnut trees, hghted like an altar 
with white flowers on every ledge. Officers went by, elegant and all 
coloured, women . and girls sauntered in the chequered shade. 
Beautiful it was, he walked in a vision, free. 
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But where was he going ^ He began to come out of his trance of 
delight and liberty. Deep within him he felt the steady burning of 
shame m the flesh. As yet he could not bear to thmk of it But there it 
was, submerged beneath his attention, the raw, steady-burning shame. 

It behoved him to be intelligent As yet he dared not remember 
what he had done He only knew the need to get away, away from 
everything he had been in contact with 
But how ? A great pang of fear went through him. He could not 
bear his shamed flesh to be put again between the hands of authority. 
Already the hands had been laid upon him, brutally upon his 
nakedness, ripping open his shame and making him maimed, 
crippled in his own control 

Fear became an angmsh Almost blindly he was turning in tlie 
direction of the barracks He could not take the responsibility of 
himself He must give himself up to someone Then his heart, 
obstinate in hope, became obsessed ivith the idea of his sweetheart. 
He would make himself her lesponsibility 
Blenching as he took courage, he mounted the small, quick- 
hurrymg tram that ran out of tlie town in the direction of the bar- 
racks He sat motionless and composed, static. 

He got out at the terminus and went down the road. A wind was 
still runmng He could hear the faint whisper of the rye, and the 
stronger swish as a sudden gust was upon it No one was about 
Feehng detached and impersonal, he went down a field-patli be- 
tween the low vines Many httle vine trees rose up in spires, holding 
out tender pink shoots, waving their tendnls He saw them dis- 
tinctly, and wondered over them. In a field a httle way off, men 
and women were taking up the hay The buUock-waggon stood by 
on the path, the men m their blue shirts, the women with white 
cloths over their heads carried hay in tlieir arms to the cart, all 
brilliant and distinct upon the shorn, glowing green acres He felt 
himself looking out of darkness on to the glamorous, brilliant beauty 
of the world around him, outside him 
The Baron's ^ouse, where Emihe was maidservant, stood square 
and mellow aihpng trees and garden and fields It was an old 
French grange The barracks was quite near. Bachmann walked, 
drawn by a single purpose, towards the courtyard He entered the 
spacious, shadowy, sun-swept place The dog, seeing a soldier, only 
jumped and whined for greeting The pump stood peacefully in a 
corner, under a hme tree, in the shade 
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The kilclien door "was open. He hesitated, then walked in, speak- 
ing shyly and smiling involuntarily The two women started, but 
wtli pleasure. Emilie was preparing the tray for afternoon coffee. 
She stood beyond the table, drawn up, startled, and challenging, 
and glad ^ She had the proud, timid eyes of some wild animal, some 
proud animal Her black hair was closely banded, her grey eyes 
watched steadily. She wore a peasant dress of blue cotton sprigged 
with little red roses, that buttoned tight over her strong maiden 
bi easts. 

At tlie table sat anotlier young woman, the nursery governess, 
who w'as picking cherries fiom a huge heap, and dropping them into 
a bow^l She was young, pretty, freckled 
“ Good day ' ” she said pleasantly “ The unexpected ” 

Emilie did not speak. The flush came m her dark cheek She 
still stood w^atclung, between fear and a desiie to escape, and on 
the other hand joy that kept her in his presence. 

“ Yes, ’ he said, bashful and stiamed, ivliile the eyes of the two 
women were upon hmi. “ I’ve got myself m a mess this time ” 

“ What ^ ” asked the nursery governess, dropping her hands m 
her lap Emihe stood rigid 

, Bachmann could not raise his head He looked sideways at the 
glistening, ruddy cherries He could not recover the normal world. 
“ I knocked Sergeant Huber over the fortifications down into the 

moat,’* he said “ It was accident — but ” 

And he grasped at the cherries, and began to eat them, unknow- 
ing, hearing only Emilic’s htUe exclamation 

“You knocked him over the fortifications ' ” echoed Fraulem 
Hesse in honor “ How ^ ” 

Spitting the cherry-stones into his hand, mechamcally, absorbedly, 
he told them 

“ Ach ’ ” exclaimed Emilie sharply 
“ And how did you get here ? ” asked Fraulem Hesse. 

“ I ran off,” he said 

There was a dead silence He stood, putting himself at the mercy 
of the women There came a hissing from the stove, and a stronger 
smell of coffee Emihe turned swiftly away He saw her fiat, 
straight back and her strong loins, as she bent over the stove 
“ But what are you going to do ^ ” said Fraulem Hesse, aghast 
“ I don’t know,” he said, grasping at more chernes He had come 
to an end 

“ You’d better go to the barracks,” she said. “ We’ll get the 
Herr Baron to come and see about it.” 
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Emilie was swiftly and quietly prepanng the tray. She picked it 
up, and stood with the ghttering china and silver before her, impas- 
sive, waiting for his reply. Bachmann remained witli his head 
dropped, pale and obstinate He could not bear to go back. 

" I’m gomg to try to get into France,” he said 
“ Yes, but they’ll catch you,” said Fraulem Hesse. 

Enulie watched with steady, watchful grey eyes 
“ I can have a try, if I could hide tiU to-mght,” he said. 

Both women Imev*^ what he wanted And they all knew it was 
no good Emihe picked up tlie tray, and went out Bachmann 
stood with his head dropped. Within himself he felt the dross of 
shame and incapacity 

“ You’d never get away,” said the governess 
“ I can try,” he said 

To-day he could not put himself between the hands of the military 
Let tliem do as they hked with him to-morrow, if he escaped 
to-day 

They were silent He ate cherries. The colour flushed bright 
into the cheek of the young governess 
Emflie returned to prepare anotlier tray 
“ He could hide in your room,” the governess said to her 
The girl drew herself away. She could not bear the intrusion 
“ That IS all I can think of that is safe from the children,” said 
Fraulem Hesse 

Emilie gave no answer Bachmann stood waiting for the two 
women Emihe did not want the close contact with him 
“ You could sleep mth me,” Fraulem Hesse said to her 
Emilie lifted her eyes and looked at the young man, direct, clear, 
reserving herself 

" Do you want that ^ ” she asked, her strong virgimty proof against 
him 

“ Yes — ^yes ” he said uncertainly, destroyed by shame 

She put back her head 
“ Yes,” she murmured to herself 
Quickly she filled the tray, and went out 

“ But you can’t walk over the frontier m a night,” said Fraulem 
Hesse 

“ I can cycle,” he said 

En^c returned, a restraint, a neutrahty m her bearing 
“ I’ll see if it’s all right,” said the governess 
In a moment or tivo Bachmann wms followang Emilie through the 
square hall, where hung large maps on the walls He noticed s 
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child's blue coat with brass buttons on the peg, and it reminded 
him of Enulie walking holding the hand of the youngest child, whilst 
he watched, sitting under tlie lime tree Already this was a long 
>vay off. That was a sort of freedom he had lost, changed for a 
new, immediate anxiety. 

They went quickly, fearfully up the stairs and down a long corri- 
dor Emilie opened her door, and he entered, ashamed, mto her 
loom 

I must go doira,^’ she muimured, and she departed, closing the 
door sofUy. 

. It was a small, bare, neat room. There was a little dish for holy- 
ivater, a picture of the Sacred Heart, a crucifix, and a pne-Dieu. 
The small bed lay wlnle and untouched, the wash-hand bowl of 
red earth stood on a bare table, there was a httle mirror and a small 
chest of draivers. That was all 

Feeling safe, in sanctuary, he went to the window, lookmg over 
the courtyard at the shimmering, afternoon countr)’- He was going 
to leave this land, tins life. Already he was in the unknown 

He drew away into the room The curious simphcity and seventy 
of tlie little Roman Catholic bedroom was foreign but restoring to 
him He looked at the crucifix It was a long, lean, peasant 
Christ carved by a peasant in the Black Forest. For the first time 
m his life Bachmann saw the figure as a human thing It repre- 
sented a man hanging there in helpless torture. He stared at it, 
closely, as if for new knowledge 

Within his own flesh burned and smouldered the restless shame 
He could not gather himself together. There was a gap in his 
soul The shame i\T.thin him seemed to displace his strength and 
his manhood 

He sat down on his chair The shame, the roused feehng of 
exposure acted on his bram, made him heavy, unutterably 
heavy. 

Mechanically, his wits all 'gone, he took off his boots, his belt, his 
tunic, put them aside, and lay down, heavy, and fell into a kind of 
drugged sleep 

Eimhe came in a little while, and looked at him. But he was 
sunk in sleep She saw him lying there inert, and terribly still, and 
she was afraid. His shirt was unfastened at the throat She saw 
his pure white flesh, very clean and beautiful And he slept inert. 
His legs, in the blue umform trousers, his feet in the coarse stockings, 
lay foreign on her bed. She went away. 
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She was uneasy, perturbed to hei last fibre She wanted to 
remain clear, with no touch on her. A wild instinct made her 
shrink away from any hands which might be laid on her. 

She was a foundling, probably of some gipsy race, brought up 
in a Roman Catholic Rescue Home A naive, paganly religious 
being, she was attached to the Baroness, with whom she had sen cd 
for seven years, since she was fourteen 

She came into contact with no one, unless it \v ere with Ida Hesse, 
the governess Ida was a calculating, good-natured, not very 
straightfonvard flirt She was the daughter of a poor countiy 
doctor Having giadually come into connection with Emihc, moic 
an alliance than an attachment, she put no distinction of grade 
between the two of them They worked together, sang togctlier, 
walked together, and went togedier to tlie rooms of Franz Brand, 
Ida’s sweetheart There the three talked and laughed togethei, or 
the women hstened to Franz, who was a forester, playing on his 
Molm 

In all this alhance there was no personal intimacy between the 
young women Emihe was naturally secluded in herself, of a 
reserved, native race Ida used her as a kind of w^eight to balance 
her own flighty movement But the quick, slufty governess, occu- 
pied always in her deahngs with admirers, did all she could to move 
the violent nature of Emihe towards some connection witii men. 

But the dark girl, primitive yet sensitive to a high degree, ivas 
fiercely vugin. Her blood flamed with rage when the common 
soldiers made the long, sucking, kissing noise behind her as she 
passed She hated them for their almost jeering offers She was 
well protected by the Baroness. 

And her contempt of the common men m general was ineffable 
But she loved the Baroness, and she revered the Baron, and she 
was at her ease when she was doing something for the service of a 
gentleman Her whole nature was at peace in the service of real 
masters or mistresses For her, a gentleman had some mystic quality 
that left her free and proud in service The common soldiers were 
brutes, merely nothing Her desire was to ser\’’e 
She held herself aloof. When, on Sunday afternoon, she had 
looked through the windows of the Reichshalle in passing, and had 
seen the soldiers dancmg ivith the common girls, a cold revulsion 
and anger had possessed her She could not bear to see the soldiers 
taking off their belts and pullmg open their tumes, dancmg with 
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their shirts showing through the open, sagging tunic, their move- 
ments gross, tlieir faces transfigured and sweaty, their coarse hands 
holdmg their coarse girls under the arm-pits, drawing the female 
up to their breasts She hated to see them clutched breast to breast, 
the legs of the men moving grossly in the dance 

At evemng, w^hen she had been in the garden, and heard on the 
other side of the hedge the sexual, inarticulate cnes of the girls in 
the embraces of the soldiers, her anger had been too much for her, 
and she had cried, loud and cold : 

“ What are you doing there, in the hedge ? ” 

She would have had them whipped 

But Bachmann was not quite a common soldier Fraulein Hesse 
had found out about him, and had drawn him and Enuhe together. 
For he was a handsome, blond youth, erect and walking with a 
kind of pnde, unconscious yet clear Moreover, he came of a rich 
farming stock, rich for many generations His father was dead, his 
mother controlled the moneys for the time being But if Bachmann 
wanted a hundred pounds at any moment, he could have them 
By trade he, with one of lus brothers, was a waggon-builder The 
family had the farming, simthy, and waggon-building of their 
village They worked because that w^as the form of life they knew 
If they had chosen, they could have lived independent upon their 
means 

In this way, he w^as a gentleman m sensibility, though his intellect 
was not developed He could afford to pay freely for things. He 
had, moreover, his native, fine breeding Emilie wavered uncer- 
tainly before him So he became her sweetheart, and she hungered 
after him But she was virgin, and shy, and needed to be in sub- 
jection, because she was primitive and had no grasp on civihzed 
forms of living, noi on cmhzed purposes 


rv 

At six o’clock came the inquiiy of the soldiers Had anything 
been seen of Bachmann ^ Fraulein Hesse answered, pleased to be 
playing a role ‘ 

“ No, I’ve not seen him since Sunday — ^have you, Emihe ^ ” 

“ No, I haven’t seen him,” said Emihe, and her awkwardness w^as 
construed as baslifulness. Ida Hesse, stimulated, asked questions, 
and played hei part 

“ But it hasn’t killed Sergeant Huber ? ” she cried in consternation 

“No He fell into the water. But it gave him a bad shock, and 
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smashed his foot on the side of the moat. He’s in hospital. It’s a 
bad look-out for Bachmann ” 

Emihe, implicated and captive, stood looking on. She was no 
longer fiee, worlang with all this regulated system -vshicli she could 
not understand and which was almost god-hke to her. She was put 
out of her place. Bachmann was in her room, she was no longer 
the faitliful in service semng witli religious surety. 

Her situation was intolerable to her. All evening long the burden 
was upon her, she could not live. The children must be fed and 
put to sleep The Baion and Baroness were going out, she must 
give them hght refieshmcnt The man-scr\'ant \\as coming in to 
supper after returmng with the carnage And all the while she had 
the insupportable feeling of being out of the oidci, self-responsible, 
bewildered. The control of her life should come from those abo\c 
her, and she should move witliin tliat control But now she was 
out of It, unconti oiled and troubled. More than tiiat, tlic man. the 
lover, Bachmann, who was he, what was he ? He alone of all men 
contained for her the unknown quantity ^vhlch tcrrilicd her beyond 
her service Oh, she had wanted him as a distant sweetheart, not 
close, like this, casting her out of her world. 

When the Baron and Baroness had departed, and the y-^oung man- 
servant had gone out to enjoy himself, she went upstairs to Bach- 
mann He had wakened up, and sat dimly in tlie room Out in 
the open he heard the soldiers, his comrades, singing the sentimental 
songs of the mghtfall, tlie drone of the concertma rising in accom- 
pamment. 

" Wenn ich zu mei . . nem Kinde geh' 

InseinemAu . g die Mutter s eh' . ” 

But he himself was removed from it now. Only the sentimental 
cry of young, unsatisfied desire in the soldieis’ singing penetrated 
his blood and stirred him subtly. He let his head hang ; he had 
become gradually roused * and he waited in concentration, in 
another world 

The moment she entered the room where the man sat alone, 
waiting intensely, the thrill passed tlirough her, she died in terror, 
and after the death, a great flame gushed up, obliterating her. He 
sat m trousers and shirt on the side of the bed He looked up as she 
came in, and she shrank from his face. She could not bear it Yet 
she entered near to him. 

“ Do you want anything to eat ? ” she said 

“ Yes,” he answered, and as she stood in the twihght of the room 
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with him, he could only hear his heart beat heavily He saw her 
apron just level with his face She stood silent, a little distance off, 
as if she would be there for ever He suffered 
As if in a spell she waited, standing motionless and looming there, 
he sat rather crouching on the side of the bed A second will in 
him was powerful and dominating She drew gradually nearer to 
him, coming up slowly, as if unconscious His heart beat up 
swiftly He was going to move. 

As she came qmte close, almost invisibly he hfted his arms and 
put them round her waist, drawing her with his will and desire 
He buried his face into her apron, into the terrible softness of her 
belly. And he was a flame of passion intense about her He had 
forgotten Shame and memory were gone m a whole, furious flame 
of passion 

She was quite helpless. Her hands leapt, fluttered, and closed 
over his head, pressing it deeper into her belly, vibrating as she 
did so. And his arms tightened on her, his hands spread over her 
loins, warm as flame on her lovehness It was intense anguish of 
bhss for her, and she lost consciousness 
When she recovered, she lay translated in the peace of satisfaction 
It was what she had had no inklmg of, never known could be 
She was strong with eternal gratitude And he was there with her 
Instinctively with an instinct of reverence and gratitude, her arms 
tightened in a little embrace upon him who held her thoroughly 
embraced 

And he was restored and completed, close to her That little, 
twitching, momentary clasp of acknowledgment that she gave him 
in her satisfaction, roused his pnde unconquerable They loved 
each other, and all was whole She loved him, he had taken her, 
she was given to him. It was right He was given to her, and they 
were one, complete. 

Warm, with a glow in their hearts and faces, they rose again, 
modest, but transfigured with happiness 

“ I will get you something to eat,” she said, and in joy and 
security of service again, she left him, makmg a curious little homage 
of departure He sat on the side of the bed, escaped, liberated, 
wondering, and happy. 


V 

Soon she came again with the tray, followed by Fraulcm Hesse 
The two women watched him eat, watched the pride and ^vonde^ 
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of his being, as he sat there blond and naive again. Emihe felt rich 
and complete Ida was a lesser thing than herself 

“ And what are you going to do ^ asked Fraulem Hesse, jealous. 
“ I must get away,” he said 

But words had no meaning for him ■V\diat did it matter ^ He 
had the inner satisfaction and hberty 
“ But you’ll want a bicycle,” said Ida Hesse. 

“ Yes,” he said 

Emihe sat silent, removed and yet with him, connected with him 
m passion She looked from this talk of bicycles and escape. 

They discussed plans. But in two of them was the one will, that 
Bachmann should stay with Eimlie Ida Hesse was an outsider. 

It was arranged, however, that Ida’s lover should put out his 
bicycle, leave it at the hut where he sometimes watched. Bach- 
mann should fetch it in the mght, and ride into France The hearts 
of all three beat hot in Suspense, driven to thought They sat in a 
fire of agitation 

Then Bachmann would get away to America, and Emihe would 
come and join him They would be m a fine land then The tale 
burned up again 

Emilie and Ida had to go round to Franz Brand’s lodging They 
departed with slight leave-taking Bachmann sat in the dark, hear- 
ing the bugle for retreat sound out of the mght Then he remem- 
bered his post card to his mother He slipped out after Emilie, 
ga^’e It her to post His manner was careless and victorious, hers 
shining and trustful He shpped back to shelter 

There he sat on the side of the bed, thinkmg Again he went 
over the events of the afternoon, remembering his own anguish of 
apprehension because he had known he could not chmb the wall 
without fainting with fear. StiU, a flush of shame came alight m 
him at the memory. But he said to himself . “ "What does it matter ^ 
— I can’t help it, well then I can’t. If I go up a height, I get abso- 
lutely weak, and can’t help myself” Again memory came over him, 
and a gush of shame, like fire But he sat and endured it. It had 
to be endured, admitted, and accepted “ I’m not a coward, for 
all that,” he continued “ I’m not afraid of danger If I’m made 
that way, that heights melt me and make me let go my water ” — 
it was torture for him to pluck at this truth — “ if I’m made like that, 
I shall have to abide by it, that’s all It isn’t all of me ” He thought 
of Emihe, and was satisfied. “ What I am, I am ; and Jet it be 
enough,” he thought 

Having accepted his own defect, he sat thinking, waiting for 
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This one day, and he would escape then into freedom. What an 
agony of need he had for absolute, imperious freedom. He had won 
to his own being, in himself and Emihe, he had drawn the stigma 
from his shame, he was beginning to be himself And now he 
wanted madly to be free to go on A home, his work, and absolute 
freedom to move and to be, in her, with her, this was his passionate 
desire. He thought m a kind of ecstasy, living an hour of painful 
intensity 

Suddenly he heard voices, and a tramping of feet. His heart 
gave a great leap, then went still He was taken. He had kijonm 
all along. A complete silence filled his body and soul, a silence 
hke death, a suspension of life and sound. He stood motionless in 
the bedroom, in perfect suspension 
Emihe was busy passing swiftly about the kitchen preparing the 
children’s breakfasts when she heard the tramp of feet and the 
voice of the Baron The latter had come in from the garden, and 
was wearing an old green hnen suit. He was a man of middle 
stature, quick, finely made, and of whimsical charm His right 
hand had been shot in the Franco-Prussian war, and now, as 
always when he was much agitated, he shook it down at his side, 
as if It hurt He was talking rapidly to a young, stiff Ober-leutnant. 
Two private soldiers stood bearishly in the doorway 
Einihe, shocked out of herself, stood pale and eiect, recoihng 
“ Yes, if you think so, we can look,” the Baron was hastily and 
irascibly saying 

“ Emihe,” he said, turning to the girl, “ did you put a post card 
to the mother of this Bachmann in the box last evemng ? ” 

Emihe stood erect and did not answ’er 
“ Yes ^ ” said the Baron sharply 
“ Yes, Herr Baron,” rephed Erruhe, neutral 
The Baron’s wounded hand shook rapidly m exasperation. The 
heutenant drew himself up still more stiffly. He was right. 

And do you know anything of the fellow ^ ” asked the Baron, 
looking at her with his blazing, greyish-golden eyes The girl looked 
back at him steadily, dumb, but her whole soul naked before him 
For two seconds he looked at her in silence. Then in silence, 
ashamed and furious, he turned away 

“ Go up ' ” he said, witli his fierce, peremptory command, to the 
young officer 

The heutenant gave his order, in military cold confidence, to the 
soldiers They all tramped across the hall Emihe stood motionless, 
he¥ life suspended 
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The Baron marched swifdy upstairs and down the corridor, the 
lieutenant and the common soldiers followed The Baron flung 
open the door of Emilie’s room, and looked at Bachmann, who 
stood watcliing, standing in shirt and trousers beside the bed, front- 
ing the door. He was perfectly still His eyes met the furious, 
blazing look of the Baron The latter shook his wounded hand, and 
then went still. He looked mto the eyes of the soldier, steadily. 
He saw the same naked soul exposed, as if he looked really into the 
man. And the man' was helpless, the more helpless for lus singular 
nakedness 

Ha > ” he exclaimed impatiently, turmng to the approaclung 
lieutenant 

The latter appeared in the doorway Quickly his eyes travelled 
over the bare-footed youth He recogmzed him as his object He 
gave the bnef command to dress 

Bachmann turned round for his clothes He was very still, silent 
m himself He was in an abstract, motionless Avorld. That the 
two gentlemen and the two soldiers stood watching him, he scarcely 
reahzed They could not see him. 

Soon he was ready He stood at attention But only the shell 
of his body was at attention. A curious silence, a blankness, like 
something eternal, possessed him He remained true to himself 

The lieutenant gave the order to march The httle procession 
went down the stairs with careful, respectful tread, and passed 
tlirough the hall to tlie kitchen. There Emilie stood with her face 
upl^ted, motionless and expressionless Bachmann did not look at 
her. They knew each other They were themselves Then the 
little file of men passed out into the courtyard 

The Baron stood m the doorway watching the four figures in 
uniform pass through the chequered shadow under the lime trees 
Bachmann was wallung neutrahzed, as if he were not there The 
lieutenant went brittle and long, the two soldiers lumbered beside 
They passed out into the sunny morning, growing smaller, going 
towards the barracks 

The Baron turned into the kitchen Emihe was cutting bread. 

‘‘ So he stayed the mght here ^ ” he said 

The girl looked at him, scarcely seeing She was too much her- 
self The Baron saw the dark, naked soul of her body in her unseeing 
eyes. 

“ What were you going to do ^ ” he asked 

“ He was going to America,” she replied, in a still voice 
Pah ! You should have sent him straight back,” fired the Baron 
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Emilie stood at his bidding, untouched 
“ He’s done for now,” he said 

But he could not bear the dark, deep nakedness of her eyes, that 
scarcely changed under this suffering 

“ Nothing but a fool,” he repeated, going away in agitation, and 
preparing himself for what he could do 
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J^-Ir Lindley was fiist vicar of Aldecross. The cottages of this tiny 
hamlet had nestled in - peace since their beginning, and the 
country folk had crossed the lanes and farm-lands, two or three 
miles, to the paiish church at Greymeed, on the bright Sunday 
mornmgs 

But when the pits were sunk, blank rows of dwellings started up 
beside the high roads, and a new population, skimmed from the 
floating scum of workmen, was filled m, the cottages and the country 
people almost obliterated 

To suit the convenience of these new colher-inhabitants, a church 
must be built at Aldecross There was not too much money And 
so the little building crouched hke a humped stone-and-mortar 
mouse, with two little turrets at the west corners for ears, in tlie 
fields near the cottages and the apple trees, as far as possible from 
the dwelhngs down the high road. It had an uncertain, timid look 
about It And so they planted big-leaved ivy, to hide its shrinking 
newness So that now the httle church stands buried m its greenery, 
stranded and sleeping among the fields, while the brick houses 
elbow nearer and nearer, threatemng to crush it down It is already 
obsolete 

The Reverend Ernest Lindley, aged twenty-seven, and newly 
married, came from his curacy m Suffolk to take charge of his 
church He was just an ordinary young man, who had been to 
Cambridge and taken orders His wife was a self-assured young 
woman, daughter of a Cambndgeshire rector Her father had 
spent the whole of his thousand a year, so that Mrs Lindley had 
nothing of her owm Thus the young married people came to 
Aldecross to live on a stipend of about a hundred and twenty pounds, 
and to keep up a superior position 

They were not very well received by the new, raw, disaffected 
population of coUiers Being accustomed to farm labourers, Mr 
Lmdley had consideied himself as belonging indisputably to the 
upper or ordering classes He had to be humble to the county 
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families, but still, he was of their kind, whilst the common people 
were something different. He had no doubts of himself. 

He found, however, that the collier population lefused to accept 
this arrangement. They had no use for him m their lives, and they 
told him so, callously. The women merely said, “ they were throng,” 
or else, “ Oh, it’s no good you coming here, we’re Chapel.” The 
men were quite good-humoured so long as he did not touch them 
too mgh, they were cheerfully contemptuous of him, vdtli a precon- 
ceived contempt he was powerless against 
At last, passing from indignation to silent resentment, even, if he 
dared have acknowledged it, to conscious hatred of the majonty of 
his flock, and unconscious hatred of himself, he confined his actmties 
to a narrow round of cottages, and he had to submit. He had no 
particular character, having always depended on his position in 
society to give him position among men Now he was so poor, he 
had no social standing even among tlie common vulgar tradespeople 
of the district, and he had not the nature nor the wish to make his 
society agreeable to tliem, nor the strength to impose himself where 
he would have hked to be recognized. He dragged on, pale and 
miserable and neutral. 

At first his ivife raged with mortification She took on airs and 
used a high hand But her income was too small, the wrestling ivitli 
tradesmen’s bills was too pitiful, she only met with general, callous 
ridicule when she tried to be impressive 

Wounded to the quick of her pride, she found herself isolated in 
an indifferent, callous population. She raged indoors and out. 
But soon she learned that she must pay too heavily for her outdoor 
rages, and then she only raged within the walls of the rectory. 
There her feeling was so strong that she frightened herself. She saw 
herself hating her husband, and she knew that, unless she were 
careful, she would smash her form of life and bring catastrophe upon 
him and upon herself. So in very fear she went quiet She hid, 
bitter and beaten by fear, beliind the only shelter she had in the 
world, her gloomy, poor parsonage. 

Children were born one every year ; almost mechanically, she 
continued to perform her maternal duty, winch was forced upon 
her. Gradually, broken by the suppressing of her violent anger 
and misery and disgust, she became an invahd and took to her 
couch. 

The children grew up healthy, but unwarmed and rather rigid 
Their father and mother educated them at home, made them very 
proud and very genteel, put them defimtely and cruelly in the upper 
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classes, apait from the vulgar around them. So tliey lived quite 
isolated. They were good-looking, and had that curiously clean, 
semi-transparent look of the genteel, isolated poor. 

Gradually Mr. and Mrs. Lmdley lost all hold on hfe, and spent 
dicir liouis, -^vceks and years merely haggling to make ends meet, 
and bitterly repressing and prunmg their children into gentility, 
urging them to ambition, weighting them \vith duty. On Sunday 
mormng tlie '^vhole family, except the mother, went down the lane 
to church, the long-legged girls m skimpy frocks, tlie boys in black 
coats and long, grey, unfittmg trousers. They passed by their 
fatlier’s panshioners vath mute, clear faces, childish mouths closed 
in piide that was like a doom to them, and childish eyes already 
unseeing, hliss Mary, the eldest, was the leader. She was a long, 
slim dimg with a fine profile and a proud, pure look of submission 
to a high fate T^liss Louisa, the second, was short and plump and 
obstinate-looking. She had more enemies than ideals. She looked 
after the lesser children, IVliss Mary after the elder The collier 
cliildren watched this pale, distinguished procession of the vicar’s 
family pass mutely by, and they were impressed by the air of gen- 
tility and distance, they made mock of the trousers of the small sons, 
they felt inferior in themselves, and hate stirred their hearts 

In her time, jMiss Mary received as governess a few little daughters 
of tradesmen ; Miss Louisa managed the house and went among 
her father’s church-goers, givmg lessons on the piano to the colliers’ 
daughters at thirteen slnlhngs for twenty-six lessons. 


n 

One winter moimng, when his daughter Mary was about twenty 
years old, Mr Lmdley, a thin, unobtrusive figure in his black 
overcoat and his wideawake, went down into Aldecross with a packet 
of white papers under his arm He was delivering the parish 
almanacs 

A rather pale, neutral man of middle age, he waited wlule the 
train thumped over the level-crossing, going up to the pit which 
rattled busily just along the hne A wooden-legged man hobbled 
to open the gate, Mr. Lmdley passed on Just at his left hand, 
below the road and the railway, was the red roof of a cottage, 
showing through the bare twigs of apple trees Mr. Lmdley passed 
round the low wall, and descended the worn steps that led frorti the 
highway down to the cottage which crouched darkly and quietly 
away below the rumble of passing trams and the clank of coal-carts. 
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m a quiet little underwoild of its own. Snowdrops with tight-shut 
buds were hanging very still under the bare currant bushes. 

The clergyman was just going to knock when he heard a clinking 
noise, and turmng saw through the open door of a black shed just 
behind him an elderly woman in a black lace cap stoopmg among 
1 eddish big cans, pouring a very bright liquid into a tundish 
There was a smell of paraffin The woman put down her can, look 
the tundish and laid it on a shelf, then rose with a tin bottle. Her 
eyes met those of the clergyman 

“ Oh, IS It you, Mr Lin’ley * ” she said, m a complaining tone 
“ Go in ” 

The minister entered the house In the hot kitchen sat a big, 
elderly man wtli a great grey beard, taking snuff He grunted in 
a deep, mutteiing voice, telling the minister to sit down, and then 
took no more notice of him, but stared vacantly into the fire. Mr. 
Lindley waited 

The woman came in, the ribbons of her black lace cap, or bonnet, 
hanging on her shawl She was of medium stature, everything 
about her was tidy She went up a step out of the kitchen, carrying 
the paraffin tin Feet were heard entering the room up the step. 
It was a little haberdashery shop, with parcels on the shelves of the 
walls, a big, old-fashioned sewing machine with tailor’s ivork lying 
round it, in the open space The woman went behind the counter, 
gave the child who had entered the paraffin bottle, and took from 
her a jug 

'' My mother says shall yer put it down,” said the child, and she 
was gone The woman wrote in a book, then came into the kitchen 
ivith her j'ug The husband, a very large man, rose and brought 
more coal to the already hot fire He moved slowly and sluggishly. 
Already he was going dead , being a tailor, his large form had 
become an encumbrance to him In his youth he had been a great 
dancer and boxer Now he was taciturn, and inert The minister 
had nothmg to say, so he sought for his phrases But John Durant 
took no notice, existing silent and dull 

Mrs Durant spread the cloth. Her husband poured himseh beer 
into a mug, and began to smoke and drink 

“ Shall you have some ^ ” he growled through his beard at the 
clerg^^man, looking slowly from the man to the jug, capable of this 
one idea 

‘‘ No, thank you,” replied Mr Lindley, though he would have 
liked some beer He must set the example m a drinking pansh 
‘ We need a drop to keep us going,” said Mrs Durant 
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She had ratlier a complaining manner The cleigyman sat on 
iincomfoilably wliile she laid the table for the half-past ten lunch. 
Her husband drew up to eat. She remained in her little round 
arm-chair by the fire 

She ivas a woman who would have liked to be easy in her life, but 
to 'whose lot had fallen a rough and tuibulent family, and a slothful 
husliand 'ivho did not care -what became of himself or anybody. 
So, her ratlier good-looking square face was peevish, she had that 
ail of having been compelled all her life to seive unwillingly, and 
to control where she did not %vant to control There was about her, 
too, that masterful aplomb of a woman who has brought up and ruled 
her sons . but even them she had ruled unwillingly. She had 
enjoyed managing her little haberdashery shop, iidmg in the 
carrier’s cart to Nottingham, going through the big warehouses to 
buy her goods But the fiet of managing her sons she did not hke. 
Only she lo\ ed her youngest boy, because he was her last, and she 
saw herself free 

This was one of the houses the clergyman visited occasionally. 
Mrs. Duiant, as part of hei regulation, had brought up all her sons 
m the Church Not that she had any leligion Only, it was what 
she was used to Mr Durant was wthout rehgion He read the 
feivently evangelical Life of John Wesley with a curious pleasure, 
getting from it a satisfaction as from the warmth of the file, or a 
glass of brandy But he cared no more about John Wesley, m fact, 
than about Jolm hlilton, of whom he had never heard 
hirs Durant took her chair to the table 
I don’t feel like eating,” she sighed 
“ Why — aren’t you wcU ^ ” asked the clergyman, patromzmg. 

It isn’t that,” she sighed She sat with shut, straight mouth. 

“ I don’t know what’s going to become of us ” 

But the clergyman had ground himself down so long that he could 
not easily sympathize 

“ Have you any trouble ^ ” he asked 

“ Ay, have I any trouble ' ” cried the elderly woman. “ I shall 
end my days in the ivorkhouse.” 

The mimster waited unmoved What could she know of poverty, 
in her little house of plenty ' 

“ I hope not,” he said, 

“ And the one lad as I wanted to keep by me ” she lamented. 

The mimster hstened without sympathy, quite neutral. 

“ And the lad as would have been a support to my old age ! 
What is going to become of us ^ ” she said 
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The clergyman, justly, did not believe in the cry of poverty, but 
wondered what had become of the son. 

“ Has anything happened to Alfred ? ” he asked. 

“ We’ve got word he’s gone for a Queen’s sailor,” she said sharply. 
“ He has joined the Navy * ” exclaimed Mr. Lindley. “ I think 
he could scarcely have done better — to serve his Queen and country 
on the sea . .” 

“ He is wanted to serve she cried “ And I wanted my lad 
at home.” 

Alfred was her baby, her last, whom she had allowed herself the 
luxury of spoiling 

“ You will miss him,” said Mr. Lindley, ‘‘ that is certain But 
this is no regrettable step for him to have taken — on the conTary ” 
“ That’s easy for you to say, Mr. Lindley,” she rephed tartly. 
" Do you think I want my lad chmbing ropes at another man’s 

bidding, hke a monkey ” 

“ There is no dishonour, surely, in serving in the Navy ” 
Dishonour this dishonour that,” cried the angry old woman. 
“ He goes and makes a slave of himself, and he’ll rue it ” 

Her angry, scornful impatience nettled the clergyman, and 
silenced him for some moments 

“ I do not see,” he retorted at last, white at the gills and inade- 
quate, “ that the Queen’s service is any more to be called slavery 
than working in a mine ” 

“ At home he was at home, and his own master I know he’ll 
find a difference ” 

“ It may be the making of him,” said the clergj'-man. “ It will 
take him away from bad companionship and dnnk ” 

Some of the Dm ants’ sons were notorious drinkers, and Alfred 
was not quite steady 

“ And why indeed shouldn’t he have his glass ^ ” cried the mother. 
He picks no man’s pocket to pay for it ! ” 

The clergyman stiffened at what he thought w^as an allusion to 
his own profession, and his unpaid bills 

“ With all due consideration, I am glad to hear he has loined the 
Navy,” he said 

“ Me with my old age coming on, and his father working very 
little ' I’d thank you to be glad about somethmg else besides that, 
Mr Lindley” 

The woman began to cry Her husband, qmte impassive, finished 
his lunch of meat-pie, and drank some beer Then he turned to 
the fire, as if there were no one m the room but himself 
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“ I shall respect all men who serve God and their country on the 
sea, Mrs. Durant,” said the clergyman stubbornly 

“ That IS very ^vcU, when they’re not your sons who are doing 
the dirty work. It makes a difference,” she replied tartly 
“ I should be proud if one of my sons were to enter the Navy ” 

“ Ay — ^well — ^^ve’re not all of us made ahke ” 

The mimster lose. He put down a large folded paper 
“ I've brought the almanac,” he said 
Mrs Durant unfolded it 

“ I do hke a bit of colour in things,” she said, petulantly. 

The clergyman did not reply 

“ There’s that envelope for the organist’s fund ” said the old 

woman, and rising, she took the thmg fiom the mantelpiece, went 
into the shop, and returned sealing it up 
“ Which IS all I can afford,” she said 

Mr Lindley took his departure, in his pocket the envelope con- 
taining Mrs Durant’s offenng for Miss Louisa’s services He went 
from door to door dehvenng the almanacs, in dull routine Jaded 
with the monotony of the business, and with the repeated effort of 
greeting half-known people, he felt barren and rather irritable At 
last he returned home. 

In the dimng-room was a small fire Mrs Lindley, growing very 
stout, lay on her couch The vicar carved the cold mutton , Miss 
Louisa, short and plump and rather flushed, came m from the 
kitchen , hliss Mary, dark, with a beautiful white brow and grey 
eyes, served the vegetables ; the children chattered a little, but not 
exuberantly The very air seemed starved 

“ I went to the Duiants,” said the vicar, as he served out small 
portions of mutton ; “it appears Alfred has run away to join the 
Navy ” 

“ Do him good,” came the rough voice of the invalid 
Miss Louisa, attending to the youngest cluld, looked up in protest 
“ Why has he done that ^ ” asked Mary’s low, musical voice 
“ He wanted some excitement, I suppose,” said the vicar “ Shall 
we say grace ^ ” 

The children were arranged, all bent their heads, grace was pro- 
nounced, at the last word every face was being raised to go on mth 
the interesting subject 

“ He’s just done the right thing, for once,” came the rather deep 
voice of the mother , “ save him from becoming a drunken sot, like 
the rest of them ” 

“ They’re not all drunken, mama,” said Miss Louisa, stubbornly. 
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“ It’s no fault of their upbringing if they’re not Walter Durant 
IS a standing disgrace ” 

" As I told Mrs Durant/’ said the vicar, eating hungrily, “ it is 
the best tiling he could have done It ivill take lura away from 
temptation during die most dangerous yeais of his life — how old 
IS he — nineteen ^ ” 

“ Twenty,” said IVtiss Louisa 

“ Twenty ' ” lepeated the vicar “ It will gi\c him wholesome 
disciphne and set before him some sort of standard of duty and 

honour — ^nothing could have been better for liim. But 

“ We shall miss him from the choir,” said Miss Louisa, as if 
taking opposite sides to her parents 
“ That is as it may be,” said the \acar “ I prefer to know he is 
safe in the Navy than running the iisk of getting into bad ways 
here 

“ Was he getting into bad wavs ^ ” asked the stubborn jMiss 
L ouisa 

“ You know, Louisa, he wasn’t quite what he used to be,’* said 
Miss Maiy gently and steadily Miss Louisa shut hei ratlier hea^y 
jaw sulkily She wanted to deny it, but she knew it -was true 
For her he had been a laughing, warm lad, ivitli something kindly 
and something rich about him He had made her feel warm. It 
seemed the days would be colder since he had gone 

“ Quite the best thing he could do,” said the mother ivitli 
emphasis 

“ I think so,” said the vicar “ But his mother -was almost 
abusive because I suggested it ” 

He spoke m an injured tone 

“What does she care for her children’s welfaie^” said the 
invalid “ Their wages is all her concern ” 

“ I suppose she wanted him at home with her,” said Miss Louisa 
“ Yes, she did — at the expense of his learmng to be a drunkard 
hke the rest of them,” retorted her mother 

“ George Durant doesn’t drink,” defended her daughter 
^ “ Because he got burned so badly when he was mneteen — the 
pit — and that frightened him The Navy is a better remedy than 
that, at least ” 

“ Certamly,” said the vicar “ Certainly.” 

And to this Miss Louisa agreed Yet she could not but feel angry 
that he had gone away for so many years She herself ivas o^y 
nineteen 
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It happened when hliss Mary was twenty-tliree years old that Mr 
Lindley was very ill. Tlie family was exceedingly poor at the time, 
such a lot of money was needed, so little was forthcoming Neither 
Miss Mary nor Miss Louisa had suitors. What chance had they ^ 
They met no eligible young men in Aldecross And what they 
earned was a mere drop m a void The girls’ hearts were chilled 
and hardened with fear of this perpetual, cold penury, this narrow 
struggle, this horrible nothingness of their lives. 

A clergyman had to be found for tlie church work It so happened 
the son of an old friend of Mr. Lmdley’s was waiting three months 
before taking up his duties. He would come and officiate, for 
nothing The young clerg>^man was keenly expected He was not 
more than twenty-seven, a Master of Arts of Oxford, had written 
his thesis on Roman Law. He came of an old Cambridgeshire 
faimly, had some private means, was going to take a church m 
Northamptonshire with a good stipend, and w^as not married Mrs 
Lindley incurred new debts, and scarcely regretted her husband’s 
illness. 

But when Mr Massy came there was a shock of disappointment 
in the house. They had expected a young man with a pipe and a 
deep voice, but with better manners than Sidney, the eldest of 
the Lindlcys. There arrived instead a small, chetif man, scarcely 
larger than a boy of tw^elve, spectacled, timid m the extreme, 
without a word to utter at first , yet with a certain inhuman self- 
sureness 

“ What a httle abortion ' ” was Mis Lmdlcy’s exclamation to 
herself on first seemg him, in his buttoned-up clerical coat And 
for the first time for many days she was profoundly thanlcful to God 
that all her children were decent specimens 

He had not normal powers of perception. They soon saw that 
he lacked the full range of human feelings, but had rather a strong, 
philosophical mind, from which he lived His body was almost 
unthinkable, in intellect he was something definite The conver- 
sation at once took a balanced, abstract tone when he participated 
There was no spontaneous exclamation, no violent assertion or 
expression of personal conviction, but all cold, reasonable assertion 
This was very hard on Mrs. Lindley. The httle man would look 
at her, after one of her pronouncements, and then give, in his thin 
voice,' his own calculated version, so that she felt as if she were 
tumbling into thin air through a hole in the flimsy floor on which 
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their conversation stood It was she who felt a fool. Soon she was 
reduced to a hardy silence. 

Still, at the back of her mind, she remembered that he was an 
unattached gentleman, who would shortly have an income altogether 
of six or seven hundred a year. What did the man matter, if there 
were pecumary ease ! The man was a trifle thrown in After 
twenty-two years her sentimentality was ground away, and only 
the millstone of poverty mattered to her. So she supported the little 
man as a representative of a decent income. 

His most irritating habit was that of a sneering httle giggle, all on 
his own, which came when he perceived or related some illogical 
absurdity on the part of another person It was the only form of 
humour he had Stupidity in thinking seemed to him exquisitely 
funny. But any novel was umntelhgibly meamngless and dull, and 
to an Insh sort of humour he listened curiously, examining it hke 
mathematics, or else simply not hearing In normal human rela- 
tionship he was not there Quite unable to take part in simple 
everyday talk, he padded silently round the house, or sat in the 
dining-room looking nervously from side to side, always apart in a 
cold, rarefied httle world of his own Sometimes he made an iromc 
remark, that did not seem humanly relevant, or he gave his httle 
laugh, like a sneer He had to defend himself and his own insuffi- 
ciency And he answered questions grudgingly, with a yes or no, 
because he did not see their import and was nervous. It seemed 
to jMiss Louisa he scarcely distinguished one person from another, 
but that he hked to be near to her, or to Miss Mary, for some sort 
of contact which stimulated him unknown. 

Apart from all this, he was the most admirable workman He 
was unremittingly shy, but perfect in his sense of duty . as far as 
he could conceive Christianity, he was a perfect Christian Nothing 
that he realized he could do for any one did he leave undone, 
although he was so incapable of coming into contact with another 
being that he could not proffer help Now he attended assiduously 
to the sick man, investigated all the affairs of the parish or the church 
ivhich Mr. Lindley had m control, straightened out accounts, made 
lists of the sick and needy, padded round with help and to see what 
he could do He heard of Mrs. Lindley’s anxiety about her sons, 
and began to mvestigate means of sending them to Cambridge 
His kindness almost frightened Miss Mary. She honoured it so, and 
> et she shrank from it For, m it all Mr. Massy seemed to have no 
sense of any person, any human being whom he was helpmg * he 
only rcahzed a kind of mathematical working out, solving of given 
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situations, a calculated well-domg. And it was as if he had accepted 
the Christian tenets as axioms His religion consisted in what his 
scrupulous, abstract mmd approved of 

Seeing his acts, !Miss Mary must respect and honour him. In 
consequence she must serve him. To this she had to force herself, 
shuddering and yet desirous, but he did not perceive it. She 
accompanied him on his visiting in the parish, and whilst she -was 
cold with admiration for him, often she was touched with pity for 
the little padding figure witli bent shoulders, buttoned up to the 
chin in his overcoat She was a handsome, calm girl, tall, with a 
beautiful repose Her clothes were poor, and she wore a black silk 
scarf, having no furs. But she was a lady. As the people saw her 
walking down Aldecross beside Mr. Massy they said : 

“ My word, Miss Mary’s got a catch. Did ever you see such a 
sickly little shiimp • ” 

She knew they were talking so, and it made her heart grow hot 
against them, and she drew herself as it were piotectively towards 
the little man beside her. At any rate, she could see and give 
honour to his genume goodness 

He could not walk fast, or far 

“ You have not been well ^ ” she asked, in her dignified 
way. 

I have an internal trouble.” 

He was not aware of her shght shudder. There was silence, whilst 
she bowed to recover her composure, to resume her gentle manner 
towards him 

He was fond of Miss Mary She had made it a rule of hospitahty 
that he should always be escorted by herself or by her sister on his 
visits in the parish, which were not many. But some mornings she 
was engaged Then Miss Louisa took her place It was no good 
Miss Louisa’s trymg to adopt to Mr Massy an attitude of queenly 
service. She was unable to regard him save with aversion When 
she saw Inm from behind, thin and bent-shouldered, looking like a 
sickly lad of thirteen, she disliked him exceedingly, and felt a desire 
to put him out of existence And yet a deeper justice in Mary made 
Louisa humble before her sister 

They were going to see Mr Durant, who was paralysed and not 
expected to live Miss Lomsa was crudely ashamed at being 
admitted to the cottage in company with the little clergyman. 

Mrs Durant was, however, much quieter in the face of her real 
trouble 

“ How is Mr Durant ? ” asked Louisa. 
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“ He IS no different — and we don’t expect him to be,” was the 
reply The little clergyman stood looking on. 

They went upstairs *Th.e three stood for some time looking at 
the bed, at the grey head of the old man on the pillow, the grey 
beard over the sheet Miss Louisa was shocked and afraid 
“ It IS so dreadful,” she said, with a shudder 
“ It is how I always thought it would be,” replied Mrs Durant. 
Then Miss Louisa was afraid of her The two vDmcn were 
uneasy, waiting for Mr Massy to say something He stood, small 
and bent, too nervous to speak 

“ Has he any understanding ” he asked at length 
“ Maybe,” said Mrs Durant “ Can you hear, John ^ ” she 
asked loudly. The dull blue eye of the inert man looked at her 
feebly 

“ Yes, he understands,” said Mrs Durant to Mr Massy. Except 
for the dull look in his eyes, the sick man lay as if dead The three 
stood in silence Miss Louisa was obstinate but heavy-hearted 
under the load of unhvingness It was Mr. Massy who kept her 
there in discipline His non-human will dominated them all 
Then they heard a sound below, a man’s footsteps, and a man’s 
voice called subduedly 

“ Are you upstairs, mother ^ ” 

Mrs Durant started and moved to the door But already a 
quick, firm step was lunmng up the stairs 

“ I’m a bit early, mother,” a troubled voice said, and on the 
landing they saw the form of the sailor His mother came and 
clung to him She was suddenly aware that she needed something 
to hold on to He put his arms round her, and bent over her, 
kissing her. 

“ He’s not gone, mother ^ ” he asked anxiously, struggling to 
control his voice 

Miss Louisa looked away from the mother and son who stood 
together m the gloom on the landing She could not bear it that 
she and Mr Massy should be there The latter stood nervously, as 
if ill at ease before the emotion that was runmng He was a witness 
nervous, unwilling, but dispassionate To Miss Louisa’s hot heart it 
seemed all, all wrong that they should be there 
Mrs Durant entered the bedroom, her face wet 
“ There’s Miss Louisa and the vicar,” she said, out of voice and 
quavering 

Her son, red-faced and slender, drew himself up to salute But 
Miss Louisa held out her hand. Then she saw his hazel eyes 
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recognize her for a moment, and his small white teeth showed in a 
glimpse of the greetmg she used to love She was covered with 
confusion He went round to the bed ; his boots clicked on the 
plaster floor, he bowed his head with dignity 

How are you, dad he said, laymg his hand on the sheet, 
faltering. But the old man stared fixedly and unseeing The son 
stood perfectly still for a few minutes, then slowly recoiled. Miss 
Louisa saw the fine outhne of his breast, under the sailor’s blue 
blouse, as his chest began to heave 

“ He doesn’t know me,” he said, turning to his mother He 
gradually went white 

“ No, my boy 1 ” cried the mother, pitiful, hftmg her face And 
suddenly she put her face against Ms shoulder, he was stooping 
down to her, holdmg her against him, and she cried aloud for a 
moment or two. Miss Louisa saw his sides heaving, and heard the 
sharp hiss of his breath She turned away, tears streaming down her 
face The father lay inert upon the white bed, Mr Massy looked 
queer and obhteiated, so httle now that the sailor with his sun- 
burned skin was in the room He stood waitmg Miss Louisa 
wanted to die, she wanted to have done She dared not turn round 
again to look 

“ Shall I offer a prayer ^ ” came the frail voice of the clergyman, 

' and all kneeled down 

Miss Louisa was frightened of the inert man upon the bed Then 
' she felt a flash of fear of Mr Massy, hearing his thin, detached voice 
And then, calmed, she looked up On the far side of the bed were 
the heads of the mother and son, the one in the black lace cap, 
with the small white nape of the neck beneath, the otlier, with brown, 
sun-scorched hair too close and wiry to allow of a parting, and neck 
tanned firm, bowed as if unwiUmgly The great grey beard of the 
old man did not move, the prayer continued. Mr Massy prayed 
with a pure lucidity that they all might conform to the higher Will 
He was hke something that dominated the bowed heads, something 
dispassionate that governed them inexorably. Miss Louisa was 
afraid of him And she was bound, during the course of the prayer, 
to have a htde reverence for him. It was like a foretaste of inexor- 
able, cold death, a taste of pure justice 

That evening she talked to Mary of the visit. Her heart, her 
veins were possessed by the thought of Alfred Durant as he held his 
mother in his arms ; then the bieak in his voice, as she remembered 
It again and again, was lilce a flame through her ; and she wanted 
to see his face more distinctly in her mind, ruddy with the sun, and 
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his golden-brown eyes, kind and careless, strained now with a 
natural fear, the fine nose tanned hard by the sun, the mouth that 
could not help smiling at her. And it went through her with pride, 
to think of his figure, a straight, fine jet of life. 

“ He IS a handsome lad,” said she to Miss M[ary, as if he had not 
been a year older than herself Underneath was the deeper dread, 
almost hatred, of the inhuman being of Mr Massy She felt she 
must protect herself and Alfred from him 

“ When I felt Mr Massy there,” she said, “ I almost hated liim. 
What right had he to be there * ” 

“ Surely he has all right,” said Mass Mary after a pause. “ He is 
really a Christian ” 

‘‘ He seems to me nearly an imbecile,” said hliss Louisa. 

Miss Marj'', quiet and beautiful, was silent for a moment : 

“ Oh, no,” she said. “ Not imbecile ” 

“ Well then — ^he reminds me of a six months’ child — or a five 
months’ child — as if he didn’t have time to get developed enough 
before he was born ” 

“ Yes,” said Mass Mary, slowly “ There is something lacking 
But there is something wonderful in him * and he is really good ” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Louisa, “ it doesn’t seem right that he should - 
be What right has that to be called goodness > ” 

“ But It IS goodness,” persisted Mary. Then she added, with a 
laugh “ And come, you wouldn’t deny that as well.” 

There was a doggedness in her voice She went about very 
quietly In her soul, she knew what was gomg to happen. She 
knew that Mr Massy was stronger than she, and that she must 
submit to what he was Her physical self was prouder, stronger 
than he, her physical self disliked and despised him But she was 
m the grip of ]hs moral, mental being And she felt the days allotted 
out to her And her family watched 


rv 

A few days after, old Mr Durant died Miss Lomsa saw Alfred 
once more, but he was stiff before her now, treating her not like a 
person, but as if she were some sort of will in command and he a 
separate, distinct will waiting in front of her She had never felt 
such utter steel-plate separation from any one It puzzled her and 
fnghtened her What had become of him ? And she hated the 
rmlitary disciphne — she was antagonistic to it Now he was not 
himself He was the will which obeys set over against the will 
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which commands. She hesitated over accepting this. He had put 
himseif out of her range He had ranked himself inferior, sub- 
ordinate to her. And fhat was how he would get away from her, 
that was how he would avoid all connection with her by fron tin g 
her impersonally from the opposite camp, by taking up the abstract 
position of an inferior 

She went brooding steadily and sullenly over tins, brooding and 
broodmg. Her fierce, obstinate heart could not give way It clung 
to its own nghts Sometimes she dismissed him. Why should he, 
her inferior, trouble her ? 

Then she relapsed to him, and almost hated him It was his way 
of getting out of it She felt the cowardice of it, his calmly placing 
her in a superior class, and placing himself inaccessibly apart, in an 
inferior, as if she, the sentient woman who was fond of him, did not 
count But she was not going to submit. Dogged m her heart she 
held on to him. 


V 

In six months’ time Miss Mary had married Mr Massy There 
had been no love-making, nobody had made any remark But 
everybody was tense and callous with expectation When one day 
Mr Massy asked for Mary’s hand, Mr Bindley started and trembled 
from the thin, abstract voice of the little man. Mr Massy was very 
nervous, but so cunously absolute 

“ I shall be very glad,” said the vicar, ‘‘ but of course the decision 
hes with Mary herself ” And his still feeble hand shook as he moved 
a Bible on his desk 

The small man, keeping fixedly to his idea, padded out of the 
room to find Miss Mary He sat a long time by her, wlule she made 
some conversation, before he had readiness to speak She was 
afraid of w^hat was coming, and sat stiff in apprehension She felt 
as if her body would nse and fling him aside But her spirit quivered 
and waited Almost in expectation she waited, almost wanting 
him And then she knew he would speak 

“ I have already asked Mr Lmdley,” said the clergyman, while 
suddenly she looked with aversion at his little knees, “ if he would 
consent to my proposal ” He was aware of his own disadvantage, but 
his will was set 

She went cold as she sat, and impervious, almost as if she had 
become stone He waited a moment nervously He would not per- 
suade her. He himself never even heard persuasion, but pursued 
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his own couise He looked at her, sure of himself, unsure of her, 
and said 

“ Will you become my wife, Mary ^ ’’ 

Sull her heart was hard and cold She sat proudly. 

“ I should hke to speak to mama first,’’ she said 
“Verywell,” replied Mr Massy And in a moment he padded away 
Mary went to her mother She was cold and rescr\-ed 
“ Mr Massy has asked me to marry him, mama, ’ she said hirs 
Lindley went on staring at her book She was cramped in her feeling. 
“ Well, and what did you say ^ ” 

They were both keeping calm and cold 
“ I said I would speak to you before ansivering him.” 

This was equivalent to a question hfrs. Lindley did not ivant to 
reply to it She shifted her heavy form irritably on the couch. 
Miss Mary sat calm and straight, with closed mouth 

“ Your father thinks it would not be a bad match,” said tlie 
mother, as if casually 

Nothing more was said Everybody remained cold and shut-off 
Miss Mary did not speak to Miss Louisa, the Reverend Ernest 
Lindley kept out of sight 
At evening Mss Mai^ accepted Mr Massy 
“ Yes, I marry you,” she said, with even a little movement 
of tenderness towards him He was embarrassed, but satisfied 
She could see him makmg some movement towards her, could feel 
the male in him, somethmg cold and triumphant, asseiting itself 
She sat rigid, and waited 

When Mss Louisa knew, she was silent with bitter anger against 
everybody, even against Mary She felt her faith wounded Did 
the real things to her not matter after all ? She wanted to get a\vay 
She thought of Mr Massy. He had some curious power, some 
unanswerable right He was a will that they could not controvert 
Suddenly a flush started m her. If he had come to her she would 
have flipped him out of the room He was never gomg to touch 
hei And she was glad She was glad that her blood would rise 
and exterminate the httle man, if he came too near to hei, no 
matter how her judgment was paralysed by him, no matter how 
he moved in abstract goodness She thought she was perverse to 
be glad, but glad she was “ I would just flip him out of the room,” 
she said, and she denved great satisfaction from the open statement 
Nevertheless, perhaps she ought still to feel tliat Mary, on her plane, 
was a higher being than herself But then Mary was Mary, and she 
was Lomsa, and that also was inalterable 
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jMary, m marrying him, tiled to become a pure reason such as 
he was, ^vitliout feehng or impulse She shut herself up, she shut 
liciself iTgid against the agonies of shame and the terror of violation 
winch came at first. She would not feel, and she would not feel 
She IV as a pure will acquiescing to him. She elected a certain kind 
of fate She would be good and purely just, she w'ould hve m a higher 
freedom than she had ever known, she would be free of mundane 
care, she was a pure will tow'ards nght She had sold herself, but 
she had a new' fkecdom. She had got rid of her body She had 
sold a lower thing, her body, for a higher thing, her freedom from 
matenal tlungs She considered that she paid for all she got from 
her husband So, in a kind of mdependcnce, she moved proud and 
free She had paid with her body : that was henceforward out of 
consideration She wus glad to be rid of it She had bought her 
position 111 the w'oild — that henceforth was taken for granted, 
Thcic remained only the direction of her activity towards charity 
and high-minded living. 

She could scarcely bear other people to be present with her and 
her husband. Her private life was her shame But then, she could 
keep it hidden She lived almost isolated m the rectory of the tmy 
village miles from the railway She suffered as if it were an insult 
to her owm flesh, seeing the lepulsion which some people felt for 
her husband, or the special manner they had of treating him, as if 
he were a ‘‘ case ” But most people were uneasy before him, which 
restored her pride 

If she had let herself, she would have hated him, hated his pad- 
ding round the house, his thin voice devoid of human understanding, 
his bent little shoulders and lather incomplete face that reminded 
her of an abortion But rigorously she kept to her position She 
took care of him and was just to him There was also a deep, 
craven fear of him, something slave-hke 

There was not much fault to be found with his behaviour He 
was scrupulously just and land according to his hghts But the 
male m him was cold and self-complete, and utterly domineering. 
Weak, insufficient httle thing as he was, she had not expected this 
of him It was something in the bargain she had Hot understood 
It made her hold her head, to keep still She knew, vaguely, that 
she was murdering herself After all, her body was not quite so easy 
to get nd of And this manner of disposing of it — ah, sometimes 
she felt she must rise and bring about death, lift her hand for utter 
denial of everytlung, by a general destruction 

He was almost unaware of the conditions about him He did not 
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fuss in the domestic way, she did as she liked in the house. Indeed, 
she was a great deal free of him He would sit obliterated for hours. 
He was kind, and almost anxiously considerate But when he 
considered he was right, his will was just bhndly male, like a cold 
machine. And on most points he was logically nght, or he had with 
him the right of the creed they both accepted. It was so. There 
was nothing for her to go against 
Then she found herself with child, and felt for the first time 
horror, afraid before God and man. This also she had to go through 
— ^it was the right. When the child arrived, it was a bonny, healthy 
lad Her heart hurt m her body, as she took the baby between her 
hands The flesh that was trampled and silent in her must speak 
again in the boy After all, she had to live — ^it was not so simple 
after all Nothing was fimshed completely She looked and looked 
at the baby, and almost hated it, and suffered an anguish of love 
for it She hated it because it made her hve again in the flesh, when 
she could not live in the flesh, she could not She wanted to trample 
her flesh down, down, extinct, to hve in the mind And now there 
was tins child It was too cruel, too racking. For she must love 
the child Her purpose was broken in two again. She had to become 
amorphous, purposeless, without real being As a mother, she was 
a fragmentary, ignoble thing 

Mr Massy, bhnd to everything else in the way of human feeling, 
became obsessed by the idea of his child. When it arrived, suddenly 
It filled the whole world of feelmg for him It was his obsession, his 
terror was for its safety and well-being It was something new, as 
if he himself had been born a naked infant, conscious of his own 
exposure, and full of apprehension He who had never been aware 
of any one else, all his life, now was aware of nothing but the child 
Not that he ever played with it, or kissed it, or tended it. He did 
nothing for it But it dominated him, it filled, and at the same time 
emptied his mind. The world was all baby for him 

This his wife must also bear, his question “ What is the reason 
that he cries — his reminder, at the first sound . “ Mary, that is 
the child,” — his restlessness if the feedmg-time were five minutes 
past ^ She had bargained for this — now she must stand by her 
bargain 

VI 

I^Iiss Louisa, at home in the dingy vicarage, had suffered a great 
deal over her sister’s weddmg Having once begun to cry out 
against it, durmg the engagement, she had been silenced by Mary’s 
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quiet : “ I don’t agree with you about him, Louisa, I want to 
marry him ” Then Miss Louisa had been angry deep in her heart, 
and therefore silent This dangerous state started the change in 
her. Her own revulsion made her recoil from the hitherto undoubted 
Mary. 

“ I’d beg the streets barefoot first,” said Miss Louisa, thinbng of 
Mr Massy. 

But evidently Mary could perform a different heroism So she, 
Louisa the practical, suddenly felt that Mary, her ideal, was ques- 
tionable after all How could she be pure — one cannot be dirty m 
act and spiritual in being Louisa distrusted Mary’s high spiritu- 
ahty. It was no longer genuine for her And if Mary were spiritual 
and misgmded, why did not her father protect her ^ Because of 
the money. He dishked the whole affair, but he backed away, 
because of the money And the mother frankly did not care . her 
daughters could do as they liked Her mother’s pronouncement 
“ Whatever happens to him^ Mary is safe for life,” — so evidently 
and shallowly a calculation, incensed Lomsa 
“ I’d rather be safe in the workhouse,” she cried 
“ Your father will see to that,” rephed her mother brutally. 
This speech, in its indirectness, so injured Miss Louisa that she hated 
her mother deep, deep in her heart, and almost hated herself It 
was a long time resolving itself out, this hate But it worked and 
worked, and at last the young woman said 
“ They are wrong — they are all wrong They have ground out 
their souls for what isn’t worth anything, and tliere isn’t a gram 
of love in them anywhere And I will have love They want us to 
deny it They’ve never found it, so they want to say it doesn’t 
exist But I will have it I will love — ^it is my birthright I will 
love the man I marry — that is all I care about ” 

So Miss Lomsa stood isolated from everybody She and Mary 
had parted over Mr Massy In Louisa’s eyes, Mary was degraded, 
married to Mr Massy She could not bear to think of her lofty, 
spiritual sister degraded in the body like this Mary was wrong, 
wrong, wrong : she was not superior, she was flawed, incomplete 
The two sisters stood apart. They still loved each other, they would 
love each other as long as they hved But they had parted ways. 

A new sohtarmess came over the obstinate Louisa, and her heavy 
jaw set stubbornly She was going on her own way. But which 
way ^ She was quite alone, with a blank world before her Ho%v 
could she be said to have any way ? Yet she had her fixed will to 
love, to have the man she loved. 


c 
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fuss 111 the domestic wa.yj she did a.s she liked in the house Indeed, 
she was a great deal free of him. He would sit obliterated for hours. 
He was kind, and almost anxiously considerate But when he 
considered he was right, his will was just blindly male, hke a cold 
machine. And on most points he was logically right, or he had with 
him the right of the creed they both accepted. It was so There 
was nothing for her to go against. 

Then she found herself with child, and felt for the first time 
horror, afraid before God and man. This also she had to go through 
— It was the right When the child arrived, it was a bonny, healthy 
lad Her heart hurt in her body, as she took the baby between her 
hands. The flesh that was trampled and silent in her must speak 
again in the boy After all, she had to live — ^it ^vas not so simple 
after all. Nothing was fimshed completely. She looked and looked 
at the baby, and almost hated it, and suffered an anguish of love 
for It. She hated it because it made her hve again in the flesh, ivhen 
she could not hve in the flesh, she could not. She wanted to trample 
her flesh down, down, extinct, to live in the mind And now there 
was this child It was too cruel, too* racking For she must love 
the child Her purpose was broken in two again She had to become 
amorphous, purposeless, without real being As a mother, she was 
a fragmentary, ignoble thing. 

Mr Massy, bhnd to everything else in the way of human feeling, 
became obsessed by the idea of his child When it arnved, suddenly 
It filled the whole world of feehng for him It was his obsession, his 
terror was for its safety and well-being It was something new, as 
if he himself had been born a naked infant, conscious of his own 
exposure, and full of apprehension. He who had never been aware 
of any one else, all his life, now was aware of nothing but the cluld. 
Not that he ever played with it, or kissed it, or tended it. He did 
nothing for it But it dominated him, it filled, and at the same time 
emptied his mind The world was all baby for him 
This his wife must also bear, his question " What is the reason 
that he cries ^ ” — ^his rermnder, at the first sound “ Mary, that is 
the child, ^his restlessness if the feeding-time were five minutes 
past She had bargained for this~now she must stand by her 
bargain 


hhss Louisa, at home in the dingy vicarage, had suffered a sreat 
deal over her sister s wedding. Having once begun to crv out 
agamst it, dunng the engagement, she had been silenced by Mary^s 
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quiet : “ I don’t agree with you about him, Louisa, I want to 
marry him ” Then Miss Louisa had been angry deep in her heart, 
and therefore silent Tins dangerous state started the change in 
her. Her own revulsion made her recoil from the lutherto undoubted 
Mary. 

“ I’d beg the streets barefoot first,” said Miss Louisa, thinlans: of 
Mr Massy. 

But evidently Mary could perform a different heroism So she, 
Louisa the practical, suddenly felt that Mary, her ideal, was ques- 
tionable after all How could she be pure — one cannot be dirty in 
act and spiritual in being Louisa distrusted Mary’s high spiritu- 
ahty It was no longer genume for her And if Mary were spiritual 
and misguided, why did not her father protect her ^ Because of 
the money. He dishked the whole affair, but he backed away, 
because of the money And the mother frankly did not care her 
daughters could do as they hked Her mother’s pronouncement 
“ Whatever happens to him, Mary is safe for life,” — so evidently 
and shallowly a calculation, incensed Lomsa 

I’d rather be safe m the workhouse,” she cried 
“ Your father will see to that,” replied her mother brutally 
This speech, in its indirectness, so injured Miss Louisa that she hated 
her mother deep, deep m her heart, and almost hated herself It 
was a long time resolving itself out, this hate But it worked and 
worked, and at last the young woman said 

“ They are wrong — they are all wrong They have ground out 
their souls for what isn’t worth anything, and there isn’t a grain 
of love in them anywhere. And I will have love They want us to 
deny it They’ve never found it, so they want to say it doesn’t 
exist But I will have it I will love — it is my birthright I will 
love the man I marry— that is all I care about ” 

So Miss Lomsa stood isolated from everybody She and Mary 
had parted over Mr Massy In Louisa’s eyes, Mary was degraded, 
married to Mr Massy. She could not bear to think of her lofty, 
spiritual sister degraded in the body hke this. Mary was wrong, 
wrong, wrong she was not supenor, she was flawed, mcomplete 
The two sisters stood apart They still loved each other, they would 
love each other as long as they lived. ^ But they had parted ways 
A new sohtarmess came over the obstinate Louisa, and her heavy 
jaw set stubbornly She was going on her own way. But which 
way ? She was quite alone, ^vlth a blank world before her How 
could she be said to have any way ^ Yet she had her fixed will to 
love, to have the man she loved 
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When her boy was three years old, Mary had another baby, a 
girl The three years had gone by monotonously. They might 
ha\ e been an eternity, tliey might have been brief as a sleep. She 
did not know Only, there was always a weight on top of her, 
something that pressed dovm her life The only thing that had 
happened was that Mr. Massy had had an operation He was 
alwa'vs exceedingly fragile His wife had soon learned to attend 
to him mechamcally, as part of her duty 
But this third year, after the baby girl had been born, hfary felt 
oppressed and depressed Christmas drew near the gloomy, 
unlca\ened Christmas of the rectory, where all the days were of 
the same dark fabnc And Mary was afraid It was as if the 
daikncss were coming upon her. 

‘ Edward, I should like to go home for Christmas,” she said, 
and a certain terror filled her as she spoke. 

But you can’t leave baby,” said her husband, bhnlang 
“ Wc can all go ” 

He thought, and stared in his collective fashion. 

“ Why do you wash to go ^ ” he asked. 

“ Because I need a change. A change would do me good, and 
It i\ould be good for the milk ” 

He hcaid the will in his wife’s voice, and w^as at a loss. Her 
language was unintelligible to him But somehow he felt that Mary 
wa-^ set upon it And while she was breeding, either about to have 
a duld, or nursing, he regarded her as a special sort of being 
^Vouldn t It hurt babv to take her by the tram ^ ” he said 
‘ Xof ’ replied the mother, “ why should it ^ ” 

Thc\ went When they were m the train it began to snow^ 
From the inndow of liis first-class carriage tlie little clergyman 
^sat(hcd the big flakes sweep by, like a blind drawoi across the 
to.nitr.- He was obsessed by thought of the baby, and afraid of 
the drauglit^ of the carnage 

S’t right m the corner,” he said to his wife, “ and hold baby 
back * ^ 

Shf mo%cd I't his bidding, and stared out of the window His 
cicmal picscncc was like an non w'cight on her bram But she was 
voiry p inial]> to escape for a few da)s. 

‘ bHon ihtothcrsidc,Jack.”saidthefathcr. “ Itisless drauffhu^ 
C on’c to tnw window.” ® 

Ih vauhfd the boy in anxict). But Ins children w^ere the 
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only beings m the woild who took not the slightest notice of 
him 

Look, motliei, look ' ” cued the boy “ They fly light in my 
face — he meant the snowflakes 

“ Come into this corner,” repeated his father, out of anotlier 
world. 

“ He’s jumped on this one’s back, mother, an’ they’ie riding to 
tlic bottom ! ” cried the boy, jumping with glee 

Tell him to come on this side,” the little man bade his wife 
“Jack, kneel on this cushion,’' said the mother, putting her white 
hand on the place 

The boy slid over in silence to the place she mdicated, w^aited 
still foi a moment, tiicn almost deliberately, stridently cried 
“ Look at all tliose in tlie corner, mother, making a heap,” and 
he pointed to the cluster of snoivflakcs wath finger pressed dramati- 
cally on tlic pane, and he turned to his mother a bit ostentatiously 
“ All in a heap ' ” she said 

He had seen her face, and had her response, and he was some- 
what assured Vaguely uneasy, he was leassured if he could win 
her attention 

They arnved at the vicarage at half-past two, not having had lunch 
“ How are you, Edward^ ” said Mr Lindley, tiying on his side 
to be falhcily. But he was always in a false position widi his son-in- 
law, frustrated before luin, therefore, as much as possible, he shut 
his eyes and ears to him. The vicar was looking tlun and pale and 
ill-nouiTshed He had gone quite grey He was, however, still 
haughty , but, since the growmg-up of his children, it was a brittle 
haughtiness, that might break at any moment and leave the vicar 
only an impoverished, pitiable figure Mrs Lindley took all the 
notice of her daughter, and of the children She ignored her son- 
in-laiv Miss Louisa was clucking and laughing and rejoicing over 
the baby Mr Massy stood aside, a bent, persistent httle figure 
“ Oh a pretty ' — a little pretty ’ oh a cold httle pretty come in a 
railway-tram ! ” Miss Louisa was cooing to the infant, crouchmg 
on the hearthrug, opening the white woollen wraps and exposing 
the child to the fireglow 

“ Mary,” said the httle clergyman, “ I think it would be better 
to give baby a warm bath , she may take a cold ” 

“ I think it IS not necessary,” said the mother, coming and closing 
her hand judiciously over the rosy feet and hands of the mite “ She 
IS not chilly ” 

“ Not a bit,” cried Miss Louisa “ She’s not caught cold ” 
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“ I’ll go and bring her flannels/’ said Mi. Massy, with one idea. 

“ I can bath her in the ktehen then,” said Mary, in an altered, 
cold tone 

‘'You can’t, the girl is scrubbing there,” said Miss Louisa. 
“ Besides, she doesn’t want a bath at this time of day.” 

“ She’d better have one,” said Mary, quietly, out of submisdon. 
Miss Louisa’s gorge rose, and she was silent When the little man 
padded down with the flannels on his arm, Mrs Lindlcy ashed : 

“ Hadn’t better take a hot bath, Edward ^ ” 

But the sarcasm was lost on the little dcigj'man. He was 
absorbed in the preparations round the baby 
The room vas dull and threadbare, and the snow outside seemed 
fairy-hke by compaiison, so ivhite on the lawn and tufted on the 
bushes Indoors the heavy pictures hung obscurely on the w'alls, 
everything was dingy with gloom 
Except in the fireglow, wLere tliey had laid the batli on the 
hearth Mrs Massy, her black hair always smoothly coiled and 
queenly, kneeled by the bath, wearing a rubber apron, and holding 
the kicking child Her husband stood holding the towels and the 
flannels to warm Louisa, too cross to share in tlie joy of the baby’s 
bath, was laying the table. The boy was hanging on the door-knob, 
wrestling with it to get out His father looked round 

“ Gome away from the door, Jack,” he said ineffectually Jack 
tugged harder at the knob as if he did not hear. Mr Massy bhnkcd 
at him 

“ He must come away from the door, hlary,” he said. “ There 
wall be a draught if it is opened ” 

“Jack, come away from the door, dear,” said the mother, dex- 
terously turning the shiny wet baby on to her towelled knee, then 
glancing round “ Go and tell Auntie Louisa about the train ” 

Lomsa, also afraid to open the door, was watching the scene on 
the hearth Mr Massy stood holding the baby’s flannel, as if assist- 
ing at some ceremonial If everybody had not been subduedly 
angry, it would have been ridiculous 

“ I want to see out of the window,” Jack said His father turned 
hastily 


“ Do jpm mind lifting him on to a chair, Lomsa,” said Mary 
hastily The father was too dehcate 

When the baby was flannelled, Mr Massy went upstairs and 
murned with four pillows, which he set m the fender to warm 
t hen he stood watching the mothei feed her child, obsessed by the 
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Louisa went on ^vith her preparations for the meal She could 
not have told why she was so sullenly angry Mrs Lindley, as 
usualj lay silently watching. 

Mary earned her child upstairs, followed by her husband with 
tlie pillows. After a while he came down again. 

" What IS Mary doing ? Why doesn’t she come down to eat ^ ” 
asked Mrs Lindley 

“ She is slaying with baby The room is rather cold I will ask 
the girl to put in a fire.” He was gomg absorbedly to the door. 

“ But Mary has had nothing to eat. It is she who will catch 
cold,” said the mother, exasperated. 

Mr. Massy seemed as if he did not hear. Yet he looked at his 
mother-in-law, and answered 

“ I will take her something ” 

He went out Mrs Lindley shifted on her couch with anger 
Miss Louisa glowered. But no one said anythmg, because of the 
money tliat came to the wcarage from Mr Massy. 

Louisa went upstairs. Her sister was sitting by the bed, reading 
a scrap of paper. 

“ Won’t you come down and eat ^ ” the younger asked 

“ In a moment or two,” Mary rephed, m a quiet, reserved voice, 
that forbade any one to approach her. 

It was this that made Miss Lotiisa most furious She went down- 
stairs, and announced to her mother 

“ I am gomg out I may not be home to tea ” 


VIII 

No one remarked on her exit She put on her fur hat, that the 
village people knew so well, and the old Norfolk jacket Louisa 
was short and plump and plain She had her mother’s heavy jaw, 
her father’s proud brow, and her own grey, brooding eyes that were 
very beautiful when she smiled It was true, as the people said, 
that she looked sulky. Her chief attraction was her ghstening, 
heavy, deep-blonde hair, which shone and gleamed with a richness 
that was not entirely foreign to her 

“ Where am I going ^ ” she said to herself, when she got outside 
m the snow. She did not hesitate, however, but by mechanical 
walking found herself descending the hill towards Old Aldecross 
In the valley that was black with trees, the colliery breathed in 
stertorous pants, sending out high comcal columns of steam that 
remained upright, whiter than the snow on the hills, yet shadowy, 
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in the dead air Louisa would not acknowledge to herself whither 
she was making her w^ay, till she came to the railway crossmg. 
Then the bunches of snow in the twigs of the apple ti'ee that leaned 
towards the fence told her she must go and see Mrs Durant The 
tree was in Mis Durant’s garden 
Alfred was now at home again, hving witlr his mother in the 
cottage below the road From the highway hedge, by the railway 
crossing, the snowy garden sheered doivn steeply, like the side of a 
hole, then dropped straight in a wall In this depth the house was 
snug, Its chimney just level with the road. Miss Louisa descended 
the stone stairs, and stood below^ in tlie httle backyard, m the dim- 
ness and the semi-secrecy. A big tree leaned overhead, above the 
paiaffin hut Louisa felt secure from all the wurld down tliere 
She knocked at the open door, then looked round. The tongue of 
garden narrowung in from the quarry bed was white with snow : she 
thought of the thick fringes of snow^drops it would shoiv beneath the 
currant bushes in a month’s time The ragged fringe of pinks 
hanging over the garden brim behmd her was whitened now with 
snowflakes, that in summer held white blossom to Louisa’s face It 
ivas pleasant, she thought, to gather flowers that stooped to one’s 
face from above 

She knocked agam. Peeping m, she saw the scarlet glow of the 
kitchen, red firehght falhng on the brick floor and on the bright 
chintz cuslnons It was ahve and bright as a peep-show’’ She 
ciossed the scullery, where stiU an almanac hung There was no 
one about “ Mrs Durant,” called Louisa softly, " Mrs Durant ” 

She went up the brick step into the front room, that still had its 
little shop counter and its bundles of goods, and she called from the 
stair-foot Then she knew Mrs Durant was out. 

She went into the yard, to follow tlie old ivoman’s footsteps up 
the garden path 

She emerged from the bushes and raspberry canes There was 
the whole quarry bed, a wide garden white and dimmed, brindled 
with dark bushes, l^ang half submerged. On the left, overhead, the 
little colliery tram rumbled by !^ght aw’ay at the back was a 
mass of trees 

Louisa folloiv ed tlie open path, looking from right to left, and then 
she gave a cry of concern. The old woman was sitting rocking; 
slightly among the ragged snoivy cabbages Louisa ran to her 
iound her ivhimpcnng with httle, involuntary cries ^ 

‘ ^ Lomsa, kneehng m the snowh 

1 \ e 1 \ c~l was pulling a bmssel-sprout stalk — and— oh-h ! 
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somcihing loic inside me. I've had a pain/' the old woman wept 
fiom diock and suffering, gasping between her whimpers, — “ I’ve 
had a pain there — a long time — and now — oh — oh ! ” She panted, 
pressed her hand on hci side, leaned as if slie would faint, looking 
)cllo,v against the snow Louisa supported hci. 

“ Do you think you could walk now ^ she asked 
" Ye*:, ' gasped the old woman 
Lou^a helped her to her feet 

“ Get the cabbage — I vant it for Alficd’s dinner/' panted Mrs 
Dm ant. Louisa picked up the stalk oi brusscl-sprouts, and with 
diflicuUy got the old w'oman indoois She gave hci brandy, laid 
her on the couch, saying * 

1 m going to send for a doctor — wait just a nunute ” 

TJic young w'Oinan ran up the steps to the public-house a few 
)aids awa\. 7 lie landlady w'as aslomriicd to see Miss Louisa 
“ you send for a doctoi at once to Mis Duiant, ’ she said, 
W'ilh ^omc of her father in her commanding tone. 

“ Is 'something the matter ^ fluttered the landlady in concern 
I.oiusa, glancing out up the load, saw the grocer's cait dnvmg to 
Lastwoocl. She i<m and slopped the man, and told him 
Mrs. Durant lay on the sola, her face tuined away, when the 
young woman came back 

Let me put ^ ou to bed," Louisa said Mrs Durant did not icsist 
Loula knew the w'ays of the working people In the bottom 
diawer ol the, drc'^scr she found dustcis and flannels. With the old 
pit-flannel she snatched out the 01 cn shelves, wuapped them up, 
and put them in the bed From the son’s bed she took a blanket, 
and, lunning dowm, set it bcfoic the fire Having undressed the 
little old woman, Louisa earned her upstairs. 

*’ You’ll drop me, you’ll drop me ’ ” ciicd Mrs Durant 
I oimd did not answer, but bore her burden quickly She could 
not light cl flic, because theic was no fire-place m the bedroom 
And the floor was plaster So she fetched the lamp, and stood it 
lighted in one corner 

'' It wall air the 100m,” she said 

Yes,’ moaned the old woman 

Louisa lan with more hot flannels, replaang those from the oven 
shelves. Then she made a bran-bag and laid it on the ivoman’s 
side. Thcic w^as a big lump on the side of the abdomen 

“ I’ve felt It coming a long time,” moaned the old lady, when the 
pam w^as easier, “ but I ve not said anything ; I didn’t want to 
upset our Alfred ” 
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Louisa did not see why “ our Alfred ’’ should be spared. 

“ What time is it ? ” came the plaintive voice. 

“ A quarter to four.” 

‘‘ Oh ! ” wailed the old lady, “ he’ll be here in half an hour, and 
no dinner ready for him ” 

“ Let me do it ? ” said Louisa, gently. 

“ There’s that cabbage— and you’ll find the meat m the pantry— 

and there’s an apple pie you can hot up. But donHyou do it ! ” 

“ Who will, then ? ” asked Lomsa. 

“ I don’t know,” moaned the sick woman, unable to consider. 
Louisa did it The doctor came and gave serious examination. 
He looked very grave 

“ What IS it, doctor ? ” asked the old lady, looking up at him 
with old, pathetic eyes in which already hope was dead. 

“ I think you’ve torn the skm m which a tumour hangs,” he 
rephed 

“ Ay ' ” she murmured, and she turned away. 

" You see, she may die any minute — and it may be swaled away,” 
said the old doctor to Louisa 
The young woman went upstairs again 

" He says the lump may be swaled away, and you may get quite 
well again,” she said. 

“ Ay ' ” murmured the old lady. It did not deceive her. 
Presently she asked : 

“ Is there a good fire ? ” 

" I think so,” answered Louisa. 

“ He’U want a good fire,” the motlier said Louisa attended 
to it 

Since the death of Durant, the widow had come to church occa- 
sionally, and Louisa had been fhendly to her In the girl’s heart 
the purpose was fixed No man had affected her as Alfred Durant 
had done, and to that she kept In her heart, she adhered to him 
A natural sympathy existed between her and his rather hard 
materialistic mother ’ 

Alfred was the most lovable of the old woman’s sons He had 
grown up like the rest, however, headstrong and bhnd to every- 
thing but lus own will. Like the other boys, he had insisted on 
going into the pit as soon as he left school, because that was tlie 
raly way speedily to become a man, level with all the other men 
This was a great chagrin to his mother, who would have hked to 
have this last of her sons a gentleman. 

But still he remained constant to her. His feehng for her was deep 
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and unexpressed He noticed when she was tired, or when she had 
a new cap. And he bought httle things for her occasionally. She 
was not wise enough to see how much he lived by her. 

At the bottom he did not satisfy her, he did not seem manly 
enough He liked to read books occasionally, and better still he 
liked to play the piccolo It amused her to see his head nod over 
the instrument as he made an effort to get the right note. It made 
her fond of him, with tenderness, almost pity, but not with respect. 
She wanted a man to be fixed, going his own way without know- 
ledge of women. Whereas she knew Alfred depended on her He 
sang in the choir because he hked singing In the summer he worked 
in the garden, attended to the fowls and pigs. He kept pigeons. 
He played on Saturday in the cncket or football team. But to her 
he did not seem the man, the independent man her other boys had 
been He was her baby— and whilst she loved him for it, she was 
a httle bit contemptuous of him 

There grew up a httle hostdity between them Then he began 
to drink, as the others had done ; but not m their bhnd, oblivious 
way. He was a httle self-conscious over it She saw this, and she 
pitied It m him. She loved him most, but she was not satisfied 
with him because he ivas not free of her He could not qmte go 
his own way 

Then at twenty he ran away and served his time in the Navy. 
This had made a man of him He had hated it bitterly, the service, 
the subordination. For years he fought with himself under the 
nuhtary discipline, for his own self-respect, struggling through bhnd 
anger and shame and a cramping sense of infenonty Out of hunuh- 
ation and self-hatred he rose into a sort of inner freedom And his 
love for his mother, whom he ideahzed, remained the fact of hope 
and of belief. 

He came home again, nearly thirty years old, but naive and inex- 
perienced as a boy, only with a silence about him that was new a 
sort of dumb humility before life, a fear of hving He was almost 
quite chaste A strong sensitiveness had kept him from women 
Sexual talk was all very well among men, but somehow it had no 
appheation to hving women. There were two things for him, the 
idm of women, with which he sometimes debauched himself, and 
real women, before whom he felt a deep uneasiness, and a need to 
draw away He shrank and defended himself from the approach 
of any woman And then he felt ashamed In his innermost soul 
he felt he was not a man, he was less than the normal man. In 
Genoa he went with an under-officer to a drmkmg house where 
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the cheaper sort of girl came m to look for lovers. He sat there 
with his glass, the girls looked at him, but they never came to him. 
He knew that if they did come he could only pay for food and drink 
for them, because he felt a pity for them, and was anxious lest they 
lacked good necessities He could not have gone witli one of them ; 
he knew it, and was ashamed, looking with curious envy at the 
swaggering, easy-passionate Italian whose body went to a woman 
by instinctive impersonal attraction They were men, he was not 
a man He sat feeling short, feeling like a leper And he went 
away imagining sexual scenes between himself and a woman, 
walking wrapt m this indulgence But when the ready woman 
presented herself, the very fact that she was a palpable woman 
made it impossible for him to touch her And this incapacity was 
hke a core of rottenness m him. 

So several times he went, drunk, with his compamons, to the 
licensed prostitute houses abroad But the sordid insigmficance of 
the experience appalled him It had not been anything really 
it meant nothing He felt as if he were, not physically, but spiritually 
impotent not actually impotent, but intrinsically so 

He came home with this secret, never changing burden of his 
unknown, unbestowed self tortunng him His Navy traimng left 
him in perfect physical condition He was sensible of, and proud 
of his body He bathed and used dumb-bells, and kept himself fit. 
He played cricket and football He read books and began to hold 
fixed ideas which he got from the Fabians He played his piccolo, 
and was considered an expert But at the bottom of his soul was 
always this canker of shame and incompleteness ' he was miserable 
beneath all Ins healthy cheerfulness, he was uneasy and felt despic- 
able among all his confidence and superiority of ideas He would 
have changed with any mere brute, just to be free of himself, to be 
free of this shame of self-consciousness He saw some coUier lurchmg 
straight forward ivithout misgiving, pursuing his own satisfactions, 
and he envied him Anything, he would have given anythmg for 
this spontaneity and this blind stupidity which went to its own 
satisfaction direct 


IX 

He was not unhappy m the pit He was admired by the men, 
and well enough hkcd It was only he himself who felt the differ- 
ence between himself and the others He seemed to hide his own 
sUgma. But he was never sure that the others did not really despise 
mm ior a amny, as being less a man than they were. Only he pre- 
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tended to be more manly, and was surprised by the ease with which 
they were deceived And, being naturally cheerful, he was happy 
at work He was sure of himself there Naked to the waist, hot 
and grimy with labour, they squatted on their heels for a few 
minutes and talked, seeing each other dimly by the light of the 
safety lamps, while the black coal rose jutting round them, and the 
props of wood stood hke little pillars m the low, black, very dark 
temple Then the pony came and the gang-lad with a message 
from Number 7 , or with a bottle of water from the horse-trough or 
some news of the world above The day passed pleasantly enough 
There was an ease, a go-as-you-please about the day underground, 
a dehghtful camaradene of men shut off alone from the rest of the 
world, in a dangerous place, and a vaiiety of labour, holing, loading, 
timbering, and a glamour of mystery and adventure in the atmos- 
phere, that made the pit not unattractive to him when he had agam 
got over his anguish of desire for the open air and the sea 
This day there was much to do and Durant was not in humour 
to talk He went on working in silence through the afternoon 
Loose-all ” came, and they tramped to the bottom The white- 
washed underground office shone bnghtly Men were putting out 
their lamps They sat in dozens round the bottom of the shaft, down 
which black, heavy drops of water fell continuously into the sumph 
The electric hghts shone away down the mam underground road 
“ Is It raining ^ ” asked Durant 

“ Snowing,” said an old man, and the younger was pleased He 
liked to go up when it ivas snowing 

“ It 11 just come right for Christmas ^ ” said the old man 
“ Ay,” replied Durant 

“ A green Christmas, a fat churchyard,” said the other senten- 
tiously 

Durant laughed, showing his small, rather pointed teeth 
The cage came down, a dozen men hned on Durant noticed 
tufts of snow on the perforated, arched roof of the chain, and he was 
pleased He wondered how it hked its excursion underground 
But already it was getting soppy with black water 

He liked things about him There was a little smile on his face 
But underlying it was the curious consciousness he felt in himself 
The upper world came almost with a flash, because of the ghmmer 
of snow Hurrying along the bank, giving up his lamp at the office, 
he smiled to feel the open about him again, all glimmering round him 
with snow. The hills on either hand were pale blue in tlie dusk, 
and the hedges looked savage and dark The sno%v ^vas trampled 
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between the railway hnes But far ahead, beyond the black 
figures of nuners moving home, it became smooth again, spreading 
right up to the dark wall of the coppice. 

To the west there was a pmkness, and a big star hovered half 
revealed Below, the lights of the pit came out crisp and yellow 
among the darkness of the buildings, and the hghts of Old Aide- 
cross twinkled in rows down the blmsh twihght 

Durant walked glad with hfe among the miners, who were all 
talking ammatedly because of the snow He hked their company, 
he hked the white dusky world It gave him a httle thrill to stop 
at the garden gate and see the hght of home down below, shining on 
the silent blue snow. 


X 

By the big gate of the railway, in the fence, was a little gate, that 
he kept locked As he unfastened it, he watched the kitchen hght 
that shone on to the bushes and the snow outside. It was a candle 
burmng till mght set in, he thought to himself. He shd down the 
steep path to the level below He hked making the first marks in 
tlie smooth snow Then he came through the bushes to the house. 
The two women heard his heavy boots ring outside on the scraper, 
and his voice as he opened the door . 

“ How much worth of oil do you reckon to save by that candle, 
mother ? ” He hked a good light from the lamp 

He had just put down his bottle and snap-bag and was hanging 
his coat behind the scullery door, when Miss Louisa came upon 
him He was startled, but he smiled 

His eyes began to laugh — then his face went suddenly straight, 
and he was afraid 

“ Your mother’s had an accident,” she said. 

“ How ? ” he exclaimed 

“ In the garden,” she answered. He hesitated with his coat in 
his hands Then he hung it up and turned to the kitchen 

‘‘ Is she in bed ^ ” he asked 

“ Yes,” said Miss Louisa, who found it hard to deceive him He 
was silent He went into the kitchen, sat down heavily in his 
father’s old chair, and began to pull off his boots His head was 
small, ratlier finely shapen. His brown hair, close and crisp, would 
look jolly whatever happened He wore heavy, moleskm trousers 
that ga\e off the stale, exhausted scent of the pit. Having put on 
Be carried his boots into the scullery. 

What IS it ^ ” he asked, afraid. 
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“ Something internal,” she replied. 

He ^vent upstairs His mother kept herself calm for his coimng. 
Louisa felt Ins tread shake the plaster floor of the bedroom above. 

“ What have you done ? ” he asked 

‘‘ It’s notliing, my lad,” said the old woman, rather hard “ It’s 
nothing. You needn’t fret, my boy, it’s nothing more the matter 
■with me than I had yesterday, or last week The doctor said I’d 
done notlnng serious ” 

Yfliat \vere you doing ^ ” asked her son 
" I was pulling up a cabbage, and I suppose I pulled too hard ; 

for, oh — tliere was such a pain ” 

Her son looked at her quickly She hardened herself 
" But who doesn’t have a sudden pain sometimes, my boy ^ We 
all do ” 

“ And what’s it done ^ ” 

“ I don’t know,” she said, “ but I don’t suppose it’s anything ” 
The big lamp in the corner was screened with a dark green screen, 
so that he could scarcely see her face He was strung tight with 
apprehension and many emotions Then his brow knitted 
“ What did you go pulhng your inside out at cabbages for,” he 
asked, “ and the ground frozen ^ You’d go on dragging and drag- 
ging, if you killed yourself ” 

“ Somebody’s got to get them,” she said 
“ You needn’t do yourself harm ” 

But they had reached futihty 

hliss Lomsa could hear plainly downstairs Her heait sank It 
seemed so hopeless between them. 

" Are you sure it’s nothing much, mother ^ ” he asked, appealing, 
after a httle silence 

“ Ay, it’s nothing,” said the old woman, rather bitter 
“ I don’t want you to — to — to be badly — ^you know ” 

“ Go an’ get your dinner,” she said She knew she was going to 
die moreover, the pain was torture just then “ They’re only 
cosseting me up a bit because I’m an old woman. Miss Louisa’s 
very good — and she’U have got your dinner ready, so you’d better 
go and eat it ” 

He felt stupid and ashamed His mother put him off He had 
to turn away. The pain burned m his bowels He went downstairs 
The mother was glad he was gone, so that she could moan with 
pain 

He had resumed the old habit of eating before he washed himself. 
Miss Louisa served his dinner It was strange and exciting to her. 
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She was strung up tense, trying to understand him and his mother. 
She watched him as he sat He was turned away from his food, 
looking in the fire Her soul watched him, trying to see what he 
was His black face and arms were uncouth, he was foreign His 
face was masked black with coal-dust She could not see him, she 
could not know him The brown eyebrows, tlie steady eyes, the 
coarse, small moustache above die closed mouth—these were the 
only familiar indications. What was he, as he sat there in his pit- 
dirt ^ She could not see him, and it hurt her. 

She ran upstairs, presently coming down with the flannels and 
the bran-bag, to heat them, because the pain was on again. 

He was half-way through his dinner. He put down the folk, 
suddenly nauseated 

“ They will soothe the wrench,” she said He watched, useless 
and left out 

“ Is she bad ^ ” he asked 
“ I think she is,” she answeied 

It ivas useless for him to stir or comment Louisa was busy She 
went upstairs The poor old woman was m a white, cold sweat of 
pain Louisa's face was sullen with suffering as she went about to 
relieve her Then she sat and waited The pain passed gradually, 
the old woman sank into a state of coma Louisa stdl sat silent by 
the bed She heard the sound of water downstairs Then came 
the voice of the old mother, faint but unrelaxing 

“ Alfred’s washing himself— he’ll want lus back washing ” 

Louisa hstened anxiously, wondering what the sick woman 
wanted 

“ He can’t bear if his back isn’t washed ” the old woman per- 

sisted, in a cruel attention to his needs Louisa rose and wiped the 
sweat from the yellowish brow 

“ I will go down,” she said soothingly 
“ If you would,” murmured the sick woman 
Louisa waited a moment. Mrs Durant closed her eyes, having 
discharged her duty. The young woman went downstairs ^Herself, 
or the man, what did they matter? Only the suffering woman 
must be considered 

Alfred was kneehng on the hearthrug, stripped to the waist, wash- 
ing himself in a large panchion of earthenware He did so every 
evenmg, ivhen he had eaten his dinner ; his brothers had done so 
before him But Miss Louisa was strange in the house 
He vas mechanically rubbing the white lather on his head, with 
a repeated, unconscious movement, his hand every now and then 
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passing over Ins neck Louisa watched. She had to brace herself 
to this also He bent his head into the water, washed It free of soap, 
and pressed the water out of his eyes 

“Your mother said you would want your back washing,” she 
said 

Curious how it hurt her to take part in their fixed routine of life ' 
Louisa felt the almost repulsive intimacy being forced upon her 
It was all so common, so hke herding. She lost her own distinctness 
He ducked his face round, looking up at her in what was a very 
comical way She had to harden herself 
“ How funny he looks with his face upside down,” she thought. 
After all, there was a difference between her and the common 
people. The water in which his arms were plunged was quite black, 
the soap-froth was darkish She could scarcely conceive him as 
human Mechamcally, under the influence of habit, he groped m 
the black water, fished out soap and flannel, and handed them back- 
ward to Lomsa Then he remained rigid and submissive, his two 
arms thrust straight in the panchion, supporting the weight of his 
shoulders His skin was beautifully white and unblemished, of an 
opaque, sohd whiteness Gradually Lomsa saw it . this also was 
what he was It fascinated her Her feehng of separateness passed 
away she ceased to draw back from contact with him and his 
mother There was this hvmg centre Her heart ran hot She 
had reached some goal in this beautiful, clear, male body. She 
loved him in a white, impersonal heat But the sun-burnt, reddish 
neck and ears they were more personal, more curious A tender- 
ness rose m her, she loved even his queer ears A person — an inti- 
mate being he was to her She put down the towel and went upstaiis 
again, troubled in her heart She had only seen one human being 
in her life — and that was Mary All the rest were strangers Now 
her soul was going to open, she was going to see another She felt 
strange and pregnant 

“ He’ll be more comfortable,” murmured the sick woman 
abstractedly, as Louisa entered the room The latter did not answer 
Her own heart was heavy with its own responsibihty Mrs Durant 
lay silent awhile, tlien she murmured plaintively 
“You mustn’t mind, Miss Louisa ” 

“ Why should I ^ ” rephed Louisa, deeply moved 
“ It’s what we’re used to,” said the old woman 
And Lomsa felt herself excluded again from their life She sat 
in pain, with the tears of disappointment distilling m her heart. 
Was that all ^ 
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Alfred came upstairs. He was clean, and in his shirt-sleeves. He 
looked a workman now. Louisa felt that she and he were foreigners, 
moving in different hves. It dulled her again. Oh, if she could only 
find some fixed relations, something sure and abiding. 

“ How do you feel ^ ” he said to his mother. 

“ It’s a bit better,” she replied wearily, impersonally. This 
strange putting herself aside, this abstracting herself and answenng 
him only what she thought good for him to hear, made the relations 
between mother and son poignant and cramping to Miss Louisa 
It made the man so ineffectual, so nothing Louisa groped as if she 
had lost him The mother was real and positive — he was not ver)'^ 
actual It puzzled and chilled the young woman 

“ I’d better fetch Mrs Harrison ? ” he said, waiting for Ins mother 
to decide 

" I suppose we shall have to have somebody,” she rephed. 

Miss Louisa stood by, afraid to interfere in their business. They 
did not include her in their hves, they felt she had nothing to do 
wnth them, except as a help from outside She was quite external 
to them She felt hurt and powerless against this unconscious 
difference But something patient and unyieldmg in her made her 
say 

“ I will stay and do the nursing you can’t be left ” 

The other two were shy, and at a loss for an answer. 

“ We s’ll manage to get somebody,” said the old woman wearily. 
She did not care very much what happened, now. 

“ I will stay until to-morrow, in any case,” said Louisa " Then 
we can see ” 

“ I’m sure you’ve no right to trouble yourseF,” moaned the old 
woman But she must leave herseF in my hands 

Miss Lomsa felt glad that she was admitted, even in an official 
capacity She wanted to share their hves At home they would 
need her, now Mary had come But they must manage without 
her 


“ I must wnte a note to the vicarage,” she said. 

Alfred Durant looked at her inquiringly, for her sendee He had 
always that mtelhgent readiness to serve, since he had been in the 
Navy But there was a simple independence in his wilhngness, 
which she loved She felt nevertheless it was hard to get at him. 
He WM so deferenual, quick to take the shghtest suggesuon of an 
order from her, implicitly, that she could not get at the man m him. 

He looked at her very keenly She noUced his eyes were golden 
broivn, with a very smaU pupil, the kind of eyes that can see a long 
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way off He stood alert, at military attention. His face was still 
rather weather-reddened. 

“ Do you want pen and paper ^ ” he asked, with deferential sug- 
gestion to a superior, which was more difficult for her than reserve 

“ Yes, please,” she said 

He turned and went downstairs. He seemed to her so self-con- 
tained, so utterly sure in his movement. How was she to approach 
him ? For he would take not one step towards her. He would only 
put himself entirely and impersonally at her service, glad to serve 
her, but keeping himself quite removed from her. She could see 
he felt real joy in doing anything for her, but any recognition would 
confuse him and hurt him Strange it was to her, to have a man 
going about the house m his shirt-sleeves, his waistcoat unbuttoned, 
his throat bare, waiting on her. He moved well, as if he had plenty 
of hfe to spare. She was attracted by his completeness And yet, 
when all was ready, and there was nothing more for him to do, 
she qmvered, meeting his questiomng look. 

As she sat writing, he placed another candle near her The rather 
dense hght fell in two places on the overfoldings of her hair till it 
ghstened heavy and bright, like a dense golden plumage folded up 
Then the nape of her neck was very white, with fine down and 
pointed wisps of gold He watched it as it were a vision, losing 
himself. She was all that was beyond him, of revelation and exqui- 
siteness All that was ideal and beyond him, she was that — and he 
was lost to himself m looking at her She had no connection with 
him He did not approach her She was there like a wonderful 
distance. But it was a treat, having her in the house. Even with 
this anguish for his mother tightening about him, he was sensible of 
the wonder of hvmg this evemng The candles glistened on her hair, 
and seemed to fascinate him He felt a little awe of her, and a 
sense of uphftmg, that he and she and his mother should be together 
for a time, in the strange, unknown atmosphere And, when he got 
out of the house, he was afraid He saw the stars above ringing 
with fine brightness, the snow beneath just visible, and a new night 
was gathering round him. He was afraid almost with obliteration 
What was this new mght ringing about him, and what was he ^ He 
could not recognize himself nor any of his surroundings He was 
afraid to think of his mother. And yet his chest was conscious of 
her, and of what was happening to her He could not escape 
from her, she carried him with her into an unformed, unknown 
chaos. 
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He went up the road in an agony, not knowing what it was all 
about, but feehng as if a red-hot iron were gapped round his chest. 
Without thmlang, he shook two or three tears on to the snow Yet 
in his mind he did not believe Ins mother would die He was in 
the gnp of some greater consciousness. As he sat in the hall of the 
vicarage, waitmg whilst Mary put things for Louisa into a bag, he 
wondered why he had been so upset. He felt abashed and humbled 
by the big house, he felt again as if he were one of the rank and file 
When hliss Mary spoke to him, he almost saluted 

“ An honest man,” thought Mary And the patronage was 
applied as salve to her own sickness She had station, so she could 
patromze it was almost all that was left to her But she could 
not have lived without having a certain position She could never 
have trusted herself outside a definite place, nor respected herself 
except as a woman of superior class 
As Alfred came to the latch-gate, he felt the grief at his heart 
again, and saw the new heavens He stood a moment looking 
northward to the Plough chmbing up the night, and at tlie far 
glimmer of snow in distant fields Then his grief came on like 
physical pain He held tight to the gate, biting his mouth, whis- 
pering “ Mother * ” It was a fierce, cutting, physical pain of grief, 
that came on in bouts, as his mother’s pain came on in bouts, and 
was so acute he could scarcely keep erect He did not know where 
It came from, the pain, nor why. It had nothing to do with his 
thoughts Almost it had nothing to do with him Only it gripped 
him and he must submit The whole tide of his soul, gathering in 
its unknown towards this expansion into death, carried him with it 
helplessly, all the fritter of his thought and consciousness caught up 
as nothing, the heave passing on towards its breaking, taking him 
further than he had ever been When the young man had regained 
himself, he went indoors, and there he was almost gay It seemed 
to excite him He felt in liigh spints he made whimsical fun of 
things He sat on one side of his mother’s bed, Louisa on the other, 
and a certain gaiety seized them all But the night and the dread 
w'as coming on 


Alfred kissed his mother and went to bed When he was half 
undressed the knowledge of his mother came upon him, and the 
suffenng seized him m its gnp like two hands, in agony! He lay 
on the bed crewed up tight It lasted so long, and IxhLsted Inm 
so much, that he fell asleep, without hawng the energy to get up 
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and finish undiessing He awoke after midnight to find himself 
stone cold He undressed and got into bed, and was soon asleep again 
At a quarter to six he woke, and instantly remembeied Having 
pulled on his trousers and lighted a candle, he went into his mother’s 
room. He put his hand before the candle flame so that no light fell 
on the bed 

“ Mother ! ” he whispeied. 

“ Yes,” was the reply 
There was a hesitation 
‘‘ Should I go to work ^ ” 

He waited, his heart was beating heavily 
“ I think I’d go, my lad ” 

His heart went down m a kind of despair 
“ You want me to ^ ” 

He let his hand down from the candle flame The light fell on 
the bed There he saw Louisa lying looking up at him Her eyes 
were upon him She quickly shut her eyes and half buned her 
face m the pillow, her back turned to him He saw the rough hair 
hke bright vapour about her round head, and the two plaits flung 
coiled among the bedclothes It gave him a shock He stood 
almost himself, determined Louisa cowered down He looked, 
and met his mother’s eyes Then he gave way again, and ceased 
to be sure, ceased to be himself 

“ Yes, go to work, my boy,” said the mother 
“ All right,” rephed he, kissmg her His heart was down at 
despair, and bitter He went away 
“ Alfred ' ” cried his mother faintly 
He came back with beating heart 
“ What, mother ^ ” 

“ You’ll always do what’s right, Alfred ^ ” the mother asked, 
beside herself m terror now he was leaving her He was too terrified 
and bewildered to know what she meant 
“ Yes,” he said 

She turned her cheek to him He kissed her, then went away, m 
bitter despair He went to work. 


XII 

By midday his mother was dead The word met him at the pit- 
mouth As he had known, inwardly, it was not a shock to him, and 
yet he trembled He went home quite calmly, feehng only heavy 
in his breathing 
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Miss Louisa was still at the house She had seen to everything 
possible Very succinctly, she informed him of what he needed to 
know But there was one point of anxiety for her. 

You did half expect it— if s not come as a blow to you ? ” she 
asked, looking up at him. Her eyes were dark and calm and search- 
ing She too felt lost He was so dark and inchoate. 

“ I suppose— yes,” he said stupidly. He looked aside, unable to 
endure her eyes on him 

“ I could not bear to think you might not have guessed,” she 
said 

He did not answer. 

He felt It a great strain to have her near him at this Ume He 
wanted to be alone. As soon as the relatives began to arrive, 
Louisa departed and came no more \Vliile everytliing was arrang- 
ing, and a crowd was in the house, whilst he had business to settle, 
he went well enough, with only those uncontrollable paroxysms of 
grief For the rest, he was superficial. By himself, he endured the 
fierce, almost insane bursts of grief which passed again and left him 
calm, almost clear, just wondering He had not known before that 
everything could break down, that he himself could break doivn, 
and all be a great chaos, very vast and wonderful It seemed as 
if life in him had burst its bounds, and he was lost in a great, 
bewildering flood, immense and unpeopled. He himself was 
broken and spilled out amid it all He could only breathe panting 
m silence Then the anguish came on again 

When all the people had gone from the Quarry Cottage, leaving 
the young man alone with an elderly housekeeper, then the long 
tnal began The snow had thawed and frozen, a fresh fall had 
whitened the grey, this then began to thaw. The world was a place 
of loose grey slosh. Alfred had notliing to do in the evemngs He 
was a man whose life had been filled up with small activities 
Without knowing it, he had been centralized, polarized in his mother. 
It was she who had kept him Even now, when the old house- 
keeper had left him, he might still have gone on in his old way. 
But the force and balance of his life was lacking He sat pretending 
to read, all the Ume holdmg his fists clenched, and holdmg himself 
in, endunng he did not know what He walked the black and 
sodden miles of field-paths, Ull he was tired out • but all this was 
only running away from whence he 
all right If It had been summer he 
m the garden till bedUme But now 
no help He, perhaps, was made fo 


rnust return At work he was 
might have escaped by working 
there was no escape, no rehef, 
T acUon rather than for under- 
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Standing ; for doing tlian for being He was shocked out of his 
activities, like a swimmer who forgets to swim. 

For a week, he had the force to endure this suffocation and 
struggle, then he began to get exhausted, and knew it must come 
out The instinct of self-preservation became strongest But there 
was the question TOere was he to go ^ The pubhc-house really 
meant nothing to him, it was no good going there He began to 
think of emigration In another country he would be all right. He 
wrote to the emigration offices 

On the Sunday after the funeral, when aU the Durant people had 
attended church, Alfred had seen Miss Louisa, impassive and 
reserved, sitting vdth I^ss Mary, who was proud and very distant, 
and \vith the other Lindleys, who were people removed Alfred 
saw them as people remote He did not think about it. They had 
nothing to do with his hfe. After service Lomsa had come to bim 
and shaken hands 

“ My sister would hke you to come to supper one evenmg, if you 
would be so good.” 

He looked at Miss Mary, who bowed Out of kindness, Mary 
had pioposed this to Lomsa, disapproving of herself even as she did 
so But she did not examine herself closely 

Yes,” said Durant awkwardly, “ I’ll come if you want me ” 
But he vaguely felt that it was misplaced 

“ You’ll come to-morrow evenmg, then, about half-past 
six ” 

He went Miss Louisa was very kind to him There could be 
no music, because of the babies He sat with his fists clenched on 
his thighs, very quiet and unmoved, lapsing, among all those people, 
into a kind of muse or daze. There was nothing between him and 
them They knew it as well as he But he remained very steady m 
himself, and the evening passed slowly Mrs Lindley called him 
“ young man ” 

“ Will you sit here, young man ? ” 

He sat there One name was as good as another. What had 
they to do witli him ^ 

Mr Lindley kept a special tone for him, kind, indulgent, but 
patronizing Durant took it all without criticism or offence, just 
submitting But he did not want to eat — that troubled him, to have 
to eat m their presence He knew he was out of place But it was 
his duty to stay yet awhile He answered precisely, in mono- 
syllables 

When he left he winced with confusion. He was glad it was 
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finished He got a.wjiy os cjuickly 3.S possibh And he ^v'niUcd still 
more intensely to go light away, to Canada. 

Miss Louisa suffcicd in licr soul, indignant r^itn all of them, r'iiih 
him loo, but quite unable to say why she wa-, mdignant 


xm 

Two evenings aflei, Louisa lapjied at the floor of the Ouarr>' 
Collage, at half-pasl six. He had finished chnnei, the woman had 
washed up and gone away, but slill he sat in his jui chit He was 
going lalci to the New Inn He had begun to go there becpu*:e 
he must go ‘fomewhcic The mcic eontaet with olhei men was 
necessary lo him, the noise, the wairnth, the foigctful flight of the 
Iiouis But still he did not mo\c. He sat alone in the enipt) house 
till It began to grow on him like something unnatural. 

He was m his pit diU idicn he opened the door. 

“ I base been wanting to call — I thought I would,' she said, and 
she went to the sofa He wondered why she wouldn't u<=c liis motlu iV 
lound arm-chair. Yet something stiiicd m him, like anger, lehcn 
the housekeeper placed herself in it 

“ I ought to have been ashed by now,*' he said, glancing at the 
clock, which was adorned with butteifiics and cherries, anrl the 
name of “ T Brooks, Mansfield He laid liis black liands along 
his mottled dirty arms Louisa looked at him Tlicic i\as the 
reserve, and the simple neutrality tow'ards her, ivliich '•he cheaded 
in him It made it impossible for her to appioach him 

“ I am afraid,” she said, “ that I w asn’t kind in aslJng vou to 
supper ” 

“ Tm not used to it,” he said, smiling with his mouth, shoi\ing 
the mteispaced w^hite teeth His eyes, hoivcvcr, wcic stcadv and 
unseeing 

“ Ids not that,"'' she said hastily Her leposc ivas exquisite and 
her daik grey eyes iich with understanding He felt afraid of Iier 
as she sat there, as he began to groiv conscious of her 
“ How do you get on alone ^ ” she asked 
He glanced away to the fire. 

“Oh ” he answered, shifiing uneasily, not finishin 

answer 


ig 


his 


Her face settled heavily 

How close It is in this room You have such immense fires I 
will take off my coat, she said 

He watched her take off her hat and coat She wore a cieam 
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cashniir blouse embroidered with gold silk It seemed to lum a very 
fine garment, fitting her tliroat and wnsts close It gave him a 
feeling of pleasure and cleanness and rehef from himself 
“ What were you thinhng about, that you didn’t get washed ^ ” 
she asked, half intimately He laughed, turning aside his head 
The whites of his eyes showed very distinct in his black face 
“ Oh,” he said, “ I couldn’t tell you ” 

There was a pause 

“ Are you going to keep this house on ^ ” she asked 

He stirred in his chair, under the question 

“ I hardly know,” he said “ I’m very likely going to Canada ” 

Her spint became very quiet and attentive 

“ What for ^ ” she asked 

Again he shifted restlessly on his seat 

“ Well ” — ^lie said slowly — “ to try the hfe ” 

‘‘ But which hfe ? ” 

“ There’s various things — farming or lumbering or mining I 
don’t mind much what it is ” 

And is that what you want ^ ” 

He did not think in these times, so he could not answer 
“ I don’t know,” he said, “ till I’ve tried.” 

She saw him drawing away from her for ever 
“ Aren’t you sorry to leave this house and garden ^ ” she asked 
“ I don’t know,” he answered reluctantly “ I suppose our Fred 
would come in — that’s what he’s wanting ” 

“You don’t want to settle down ^ ” she asked 
He was leamng forward on the arms of his chair He turned to 
her Her face was pale and set It looked heavy and impassive, 
her hair shone richer as she grew white She was to him something 
steady and immovable and eternal presented to him His heart 
was hot in an anguish of suspense Sharp twitches of fear and pam 
ivere in his hmbs He turned his whole body away from her The 
silence was unendurable He could not bear her to sit there any 
more It made his heart go hot and stifled in his breast 
“ Were you going out to-night ^ ” she asked 
“ Only to the New Inn,” he said 
Again there was silence 

She reached for her hat Nothing else was suggested to her She 
had to go. He sat waiting for her to be gone, for relief And she 
knew that if she went out of that house as she was, she went out a 
failure Yet she continued to pin on her hat ; in a moment she 
would have to go Something was carrying her 
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Then suddenly a sharp pang, hke lightning, seared her from head 

to foot, and she was beyond herself 

Do you wunt me to go ^ she s^sked^ controlled^ yet spe3.King 
out of a fiery anguish, as if the words were spoken from her without 

her intervention 

He went white under his dirt 

“ Why ? ” he asked, turmng to her in fear, compelled. 

“ Do you want me to go ? ” she repeated. 

“ Why ^ ” he asked again. 

“ Because I wanted to stay with you,” she said, suffocated, with 
her lungs full of fire 

His face worked, he hung forward a little, suspended, staring 
straight into her eyes, in torment, in an agony of chaos, unable to 
collect himself And as if turned to stone, she looked back into his 
eyes Their souls were exposed bare for a few moments. It w'as 
agony They could not bear it. He dropped his head, whilst his 
body jerked with httle sharp twitchmgs. 

She turned away for her coat. Her soul had gone dead in her. 
Her hands trembled, but she could not feel any more She drew 
on her coat There was a cruel suspense in the room The moment 
had come for her to go. He lifted his head His eyes were like 
agate, expressionless, save for the black points of torture. They 
held her, she had no will, no hfe any more She felt broken. 

“ Don’t you want me ? ” she said helplessly 
A spasm of torture crossed his eyes, which held her fixed. 

“ X — I ” he began, but he could not speak. Something drew 

him from his chair to her She stood motionless, spellbound, Hke a 
creature given up as prey. He put his hand tentatively, uncertainly, 
on her arm The expression of his face was strange and inhuman 
She stood utterly motionless Then clumsily he put liis arms round 
her, and took her, cruelly, bhndly, straimng her tiU she nearly lost 
consciousness, till he himself had almost fallen 
Then, gradually, as he held her gnpped, and his brain reeled 
round, and he felt himself falhng, falhng from himself, and whilst 
she, yielded up, swooned to a kind of death of herself, a moment of 
utter darkness came over him, and they began to wake up agam 
as if from a long sleep He was himself 
After a while his arms slackened, she loosened herself a little and 
put her arms_ round him, as he held her So they held each other 
close, and hid each against the other for assurance, helpless in 
speech And it was ever her hands that trembled more closely upon 
mm, drawing him nearer mto her, with love. 
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And at last she drew back her face and looked up at him, her 
eyes wet, and shining with hght His heart, which saw, was silent 
with fear. He was with her. She saw his fkce all sombre and in- 
scrutable, and he seemed eternal to her And all the echo of pain 
came back into the rarity of bhss, and all her tears came up 
“ I love you,” she said, her hps drawn to sobbmg He put down 
his head against her, unable to hear her, unable to bear the sudden 
coming of the peace and passion that almost broke his heart They 
stood together in silence whilst the tiung moved away a httle 
At last she wanted to see him. She looked up. His eyes were 
strange and glowing, with a tiny black pupil Strange, they were, 
and powerful over her And his mouth came to hers, and slowly 
her eyelids closed, as his mouth sought hers closer and closer, and 
took possession of her. 

They were silent for a long time, too much rmxed up with passion 
and grief and death to do anything but hold each other in pain and 
kiss with long, hurtmg kisses wherein fear was transfused into desire 
At last she disengaged herself. He felt as if his heart were hurt, 
but glad, and he scarcely dared look at her 
“ I’m glad,” she said also 

He held her hands in passionate gratitude and desire. He had 
not yet the presence of imnd to say anything He was dazed with 
relief 

“ I ought to go,” she said. 

He looked at her He could not grasp the thought of her going, 
he knew he could never be separated from her any more Yet he 
dared not assert himself He held her hands tight 
“ Your face is black,” she said 
He laughed. 

“ Yours IS a bit smudged,” he said 

They were afraid of each other, afraid to talk. He could only 
keep her near to him After a while she wanted to wash her face 
He brought her some warm water, standing by and watching her 
There was something he wanted to say, that he dared not. He 
watched her wiping her face, and making tidy her hair. 

" They’ll see your blouse is dirty,” he said 
She looked at her sleeves and laughed for joy. 

He was sharp with pride 
“ What shall you do ? ” he asked 
“ How ? ” she said. 

He was awkward at a reply. 

“ About me,” he said 
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“ What do you want me to do ? ” she laughed. 

He put his hand out slowly to her. What did it matter ’ 
“ But make yourself clean,” she said. 


XIV 

As they went up the hill, the mght seemed dense with the unknown 
They kept close together, feeling as if the darkness were alive and 
full of knowledge, all around them In silence they walked up the 
hdl At first the street lamps went their way. Several people 
passed them He was more shy than she, and would have let her 
go had she loosened in the least But she held firm 

Then they came into the true darkness, between the fields They 
did not want to speak, feehng closer together in silence So they 
arrived at the vncarage gate. They stood under the naked hoise- 
chestnut tree 

“ I msh you didn't have to go,” he said 

She laughed a quick little laugh. 

“ Come to-morrow,” she said, in a low tone, " and ask father ” 

She felt his hand close on hers 

She gave the same sorroAvful little laugh of sympathy Then she 
kissed him, sending him home. 

At home, the old grief came on in another paroxysm, obliterating 
Louisa, obliterating even his mother for whom the stress was raging 
like a burst of fever in a wound But something was sound in his 
heart 


XV 

The next evening he dressed to go to the vicarage, feeling it was 
to be done, not imagining what it would be hke He would not 
take this seriously He was sure of Lomsa, and this marriage was 
like fate to him It filled him also with a blessed feeling of fatality 
He was not responsible, neither had her people an\Thing really to 
do ^vlth It ^ / 

They ushered him into the httle study, which was fireless. By 
and by the vicar came m. His voice was cold and hostile as he 
said . 

“ What can I do for you, young man ” 

He knew already, without asking 

Durant looked up at him, again hke a sailor before a superior 
He had the subordinate manner Yet his spirit w^as clear. 
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“ I wanted, Mr Lindley ” he began respectfully, then all the 

coloiii suddenly left his face It seemed now a violation to say what 
he had to say. What was he doing there ^ But he stood on, because 
It had to be done He held firmly to his own independence and self- 
respect He must not be indecisive He must put himself aside . 
the matter was bigger than just his peisonal self He must not feel 
This -was his highest duty 

You wanted ” said the vicar 

Durant’s mouth was dry, but he answered with steadiness - 

“ Miss Louisa — ^Louisa — promised to marry me ” 

“ You asked Miss Louisa if she would marry you — ^yes ” 

corrected the vicar. Durant reflected he had not asked liei this 
‘‘ If she would mairy me, sir I hope you — don’t mind ” 

He smiled He was a good-looking man, and the vicar could not 
help seeing it 

“ And my daughter was willing to marry you ^ ” said Mr Lmdley 
“ Yes,” said Durant senously It was pain to him, nevertheless 
He felt the natural hostility between himself and the elder man 
“ Will you come this ivay ^ ” said the vicar He led into the 
dining-room, l^here were Mary, Louisa, and Mrs Lindley. Mr 
Massy sat in a corner with a lamp 

“ This young man has come on your account, Louisa ^ ” said 
Mr. Lindley 

“ Yes,” said Louisa, her eyes on Durant, who stood erect, in 
discipline He dared not look at her, but he was aware of her 
“ You don’t want to marry a collier, you httle fool,” cried Mrs. 
Lindley harshly She lay obese and helpless upon the couch, 
swathed in a loose dove-grey gown 

“ Oh, hush, mother,” cried Mary, ivith quiet intensity and pride 
“ What means have you to support a wife ” demanded the vicar’s 
wife roughly 

“ I ' ” Durant replied, starting “ I think I can earn enough ” 

“ Well, and how much ^ ” came the rough voice 
“ Seven and six a day,” rephed the young man 
“ And will It get to be any more ^ ” 

“ I hope so ” 

“ And are you gomg to live in that poky little house ^ ” 

“ I think so,” said Durant, “ if it’s all right ” 

He took small offence, only was upset, because they would not 
think him good enough He knew that, m their sense, he was not 
“ Then she’s a fool, I tell you, if she marries you,” cried the mother 
roughly, casting her decision 
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“After all, mama, it is Louisa’s affair,” said Mary distinctly, 

“ and we must remember ” . 

“ As she makes her bed, she must he — but she’ll repent it, 

interrupted Mrs Lindley. 

“ And after all,” said Mr Lindley, “ Louisa cannot quite hold 
herself free to act entirely without consideration for her family.” 

“ What do you want, papa ^ ” asked Louisa sharply. 

“ I mean that if you marry this man, it will make my position 
very difficult for me, particularly if you stay in this parish If you 
were moving quite away, it would be simpler. But living here in 
a colher’s cottage, under my nose, as it were — ^it would be alniost 
unseemly I have my position to maintain, and a position which 
may not be taken lightly ” 

“ Gome over here, young man,” cried the mother, in her rough 
voice, “ and let us look at you ” 

Durant, flushing, went over and stood — not quite at attention, so 
that he did not know what to do wth his hands, hliss Lomsa was 
angry to see him standing there, obedient and acquiescent He 
ought to show himself a man 

“ Can’t you take her away and live out of sight ? ” said the mother. 
“ You’d both of you be better off” 

“ Yes, we can go away,” he said. 

“ Do you want to ^ ” asked Miss Mary clearly. 

He faced round Mary looked very stately and impressive He 
flushed 

“ I do if it’s going to be a trouble to anybody,” he said 
“ For yourself, you would rather stay ” said Mary 
“ It’s my home,” he said, “ and that’s the house I was born in ” 
“ Then ” — Mary turned clearly to her parents, “ I really don’t 
see how you can make the conditions, papa He has his own rights, 

and if Louisa wants to marry him ” 

“ Louisa, Louisa ! ” cried the father impatiently. “ I cannot 
understand why Louisa should not behave m the normal way. I 
cannot see why she should only think of herself, and leave her fanuly 
out of count. The thing is enough in itself, and she ought to try to 

ameliorate it as much as possible. And if ” 

‘‘ But I love the man, papa,” said Louisa. 

And I hope you love your parents, and I hope you want to 
spare them as much of the~the loss of prestige, as possible ” 

“ We can go away to live,” said Louisa, her face brealang to tears. 
At last she was really hurt 

Oh, yes, easily,” Durant replied hastily, pale, distressed. 
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There was dead silence in the room. 

“ I think It would really be better/’ murmured the vicar, molhfied. 
“ Very hkely it would,” said the rough-voiced invahd 
Though I think we ought to apologize for asking such a thing,” 
said Mary haughtily. 

“ No,” said Durant. “ It will be best all round ” He was glad 
there was no more bother. 

“ And shall we put up the banns here or go to the registrar ? ” 
he asked clearly, hke a challenge 

“ We will go to the registrar,” replied Louisa decidedly 
Again there was a dead silence in the room 
“ Well, if you wiU have your own way, you must go your own way,” 
said the mother emphatically. 

All the time Mr. Massy had sat obscure and unnoticed in a corner 
of the room At tins juncture he got up, saying • 

“ There is baby, Mary ” 

Mary rose and went out of the room, stately ; her little husband 
padded after her Durant \vatched the fragile, small man go, 
wondering 

“ And where,” asked the vicar, almost genial, “ do you think you 
will go when you are married ? ” 

Durant started 

“ I was thinking of emigrating,” he said 
To Canada ^ Or where ^ ” 

“ I think to Canada.” 

“ Yes, that would be very good ” 

Again there was a pause 

“ We shan’t see much of you then, as a son-m-Iaw,” said the 
mother, roughly but amicably 
“ Not much,” he said 

Then he took his leave Louisa went with him to the gate She 
stood before him in distress 

“You won’t mind them, will you ^ ” she said humbly 
“ I don’t mind them, if they don’t mind me * ” he said Then 
he stooped and kissed her 

“ Let us be married soon,” she murmured, m tears 
“ All right,” he said “ I’ll go to-morrow to Barford ” 
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Beauvale is, or was, the largest pansh in England It is thinly 
populated, only just netting the stragglers from shoals of houses in 
three large mimng villages. For tlie rest, it holds a great tract of 
woodland, fragment of old Sherwood, a few hills of pasture and 
arable land, three collieries, and, finally, the ruins of a Cistercian 
abbey These ruins he in a still nch meadow at the foot of the last 
fall of woodland, through whose oaks shines a blue of hyacinths, hke 
watei , in May-time Of the abbey, there remains only tlie east ivall 
of the chancel standing, a wild thick mass of i\7' weighting one 
shoulder, while pigeons perch in the tracery of the lofty window. 
This IS the window in question 

The vicar of Beauvale is a bachelor of foity-two years. Quite 
early in life some illness caused a shght paralysis of liis right side, so 
that he di ags a little, and so tliat the right corner of his mouth is 
tsMsted up into his cheek with a constant ^imace, unhidden by a 
heaw moustache There is something patlietic about this twist on 
the vicar’s countenance his eyes are so shrewd and sad. It would 
be hard to get near to Mr Colbran Indeed, now, his soul has 
some of the twist of his face, so tliat, when he is not ironical, h^ is 
satiric Yet a man of more complete tolerance and generosity 
scarcely exists Let the boors mock him, he merely smiles on the 
other side, and there is no mahce in his eyes, only a quiet expression 
of waiting till they have finished His people do not like him, yet 
none could bung forth an accusation against him, save that “You 
never can tell when he’s having you ” 

I dined the other evening with the vicar in his study The loom 
scandalizes the neighbourhood because of the statuary which adorns 
It a Laocoon and othei classic copies, with bronze and silver 
Italian Renaissance works For the rest, it is all dark and tawny 

Mr Colbran is an archaeologist He does not take himself 
seriously, how^ever, in his hobby, so that nobody know^s the worth 
of his opinions on the subject 

Here you are,” he said to me after dinner, “ I’ve found another 
paragraph for my great work ” 
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"W^iat's that ? ” I asked. 

“Haven't I told you I was compiling a Bible of the Enghsh people— 
the Bible of their hearts— tlieir exclamations in presence of the un- 
know n^ Ihc found a fiagment at home, a lump at God from 
Beauvale 

“ Where ^ I asked, startled 

The wear closed his eyes wlulst looking at me 

“ Only on parchment,” he said 

Then, slowly, he reached for a yellow book, and read, translating 
as he iv?'ent , 

“ Then, -while we chanted, came a cracklmg at the window, at 
the great east -windoiv, where hung our Lord on tlie Cross It was a 
malicious coveitous Devil wnathed by us, rended the lovely image 
of the glasse We saw the iron clutches of the fiend pick the window, 
and a face flaming red flke fire in a basket did glower down on us. 
Our hearts melted away, our legs broke, we thought to die. The 
breath of the wTetch filled the chapel 

“ But our dear Saint, etc , etc , came hastening down heaven to 
defend us. The fiend began to groan and bray — ^lie was daunted 
■ and beat off 

“ When the sun uprose, and it was morning, some went out m 
dread upon the thin snoiv There the figure of our Saint was broken 
and tIiroi\'n doivn, wlp’st m the window was a wicked hole as from 
the Holy Wounds the Blessed Blood was run out at the touch of tlie 
Fiend, and on the snow was the Blood, sparkling like gold Some 
gathcicd it up for tlic joy of this House 

“ Intel csting,” I said. “ Where’s it from ^ ” 

“ Beauvale records — ^fiftcentli century ” 

“ Beauvale Abbey,” I said ; “ they were only very few, the monks 
What frightened them, I wonder ” 

“ I wonder,” he repeated 

“ Somebody climbed up,” I supposed, “ and attempted to get in ” 

“ What ? ” he exclaimed, smiling 
“ Well, what do you think ^ ” 

“ PretW much the same,” he replied “ I glossed it out for my book ” 

“ Your great work ^ TeU me ” 

He put a shade over the lamp so that the room was almost m 
“Ami more than a voice ? ” he asked. 

“ I can see your hand,” I rephed. He moved entirely from the 
arclc of light Then his voice began, smg-song, sardonic 

“ I was a serf at RoUestoun’s, Newthorpe Manor, master of the 
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“After svanclcring about till I was faint I druppes* agnn in tivr 
bracken The boughs abose me creaked with fro t. I '■larte,! and 
looked round. The brandies were hkc hair amo.rg the sta’h'db, 
AIv heart stood still Again there was a creak, cre.ik. and Midtl.-nlv 
a whoop, dial whistled m fading. I fell down in the braxhtn hie 
dead wood. ATt, by the peculiar wdn^ding sound at il>r rn g I 
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yet, when the lake whooped hollowly again, I churh(cl die fuK'in 
soil, every one of my muscles as sdlf as the still earth bo rdl the 
night long I dare not move my face, hut pressed it fiat down, and 
•taut I lay as if pegged down and biaccd. 

“ When morning came still I did not move. I lay still in a dieam. 
By afternoon my ache w'as such it enlivened me * I cried, rocUng 
sny breath in die ache of movung. Then again I became fierce. 1 
beat my hands on the rough baik to hurt diem, so that I should not 
ache so much In such a lagc I was I swung my limbs to toilme 
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till I fell Sick With pain Yet I fought the hurt, fought it and fought 
by twisting and flinging myself, until it was overcome Then the 
evemng began to draw on All day the sun had not loosened the 
frost I felt the sky chill again towards afternoon Then I knew 
die night was coming, and, remembering the great space I had just 
come through, horrible so that it seemed to have made me another 
man, I fled across the wood 

“ But in my runmng I came upon the oak where hanged five 
bodies Theie they must hang, bar-stiff, night after night It was 
a terror worse than any Turning, blundering through the forest, 
I came out where the trees tiunned, where only hawthorns, ragged 
and shaggy, went down to the lake’s edge 

The s% across was red, the ice on the water glistened as if it 
were waim. A few wild geese sat out like stones on the sheet of ice 
I thought of Martha She was the daughter of the miller at the 
upper end of the lake Her hair was red like beech leaves in a 
wind When I had gone often to the mill with the horses she had 
brought me food 

“ ‘ I drought,’ said I to her, ‘ ’twas a squirrel sat on your shoulder 
■ ’Tis your hair fallen loose ’ 

“ ‘ They call me the fox,’ she said 

' “ ‘-Would I were your dog,’ said I She would bring me bacon 

and good bread, when I called at the mill with the horses The 
thor^ht of cakes of bread and of bacon made me reel as if drunk 
I had torn at the rabbit holes, I had chewed wood all day In 
such a dimness was my head that I felt neither the soreness of my 
wounds nor the cuts of thorns on my knees, but stumbled towards 
th4 mill, almost past fear of man and death, panting with fear of 
the\ darkness that crept behind me from trunk to trunk 

“ Coming to the gap m the wood, below which lay the pond, I 
hearffl no sound Always I knew the place filled with the buzz of 
waten, but now it was silent In fear of this stillness I ran forward, 
forgetting myself, forgetting the frost The wood seemed to pursue 
me I\fell, just in time, down by a shed wherein were housed the 
few wintry pigs The miUer came riding in on his horse, and the bark- 
ing of dogs was for him I heard him curse the day, curse his servant, 
curse me, whom he had been out to hunt, m his rage of wasted 
labour, ciirse all As I lay I heard inside the shed a sucking Then 
I knew that the sow was there, and that the most of her sucking 
pigs would be already killed for to-morrow’s Christmas The miller, 
from forethought to have young at that time, made profit by his 
. sucking pigs that were sold for the mid-ivinter feast 


D 
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“ When in a moment all was silent in the dusk, I broke the bar 
and came into the shed The sow grunted, but did not come forth 
to discover me. By and by I crept in towards her warmth. She 
had but three young left, which now angered her, she being too full 
of milk Every now and again she slashed at them and they squealed. 
Busy as she was with them, I in the darkness advanced towards her. 
I trembled so that scarce dared I trust myself near her, for long 
dared not put my naked face towards her. Shuddering with hunger 
and fear, I at last fed of her, guarding my face with my arm Her 
own full young tumbled squeahng against me, but she, feehng her 
ease, lay grunting At last, I, too, lay drunk, swooning 

“ I was roused by the shouting of the miller He, angered by 
his daughter who wept, abused her, drivmg her from the house to 
feed the swine She came, bowing under a yoke, to the door of the 
shed Finding the pm broken she stood afraid, then, as the sow 
grunted, she came cautiously m I took her with my arm, my hand 
over her mouth. As she struggled against my breast my heart 
began to beat loudly. At last she knew it was I. I clasped her. 
She hung m my arms, turning away her face, so that I kissed her 
throat The tears blinded my eyes, I know not why, unless it ^vere 
the hurt of my mouth, wounded by the horse, was keen. 

“ ‘ They will kill you,’ she whispered 

“ ‘ No,’ I answered 

“ And she wept softly She took my head in her arms and kissed 
me, wetting me with her tears, brushing me with her keen hair, 
warming me through. I 

“ ‘ I will not go away from here,’ I said. ' Bring me a knife, amd 
I will defend myself’ ' 

“ ‘ No,’ she wept ‘ Ah, no ! ’ 

“ When she went I lay down, pressing my chest where she had 
rested on the earth, lest being alone were worse emptiness than 
hunger 

“ Later she came again. I saw her bend m the doorway, a lant- 
horn hanging in front As she peered under the redness of her 
falling hair, I was afraid of her But she came with food We sat 
together in the dull hght. Sometimes still I shivered and my throat 
would not swallow ^ 

“ ‘ If,’ said I, ‘ I eat all this you have brought me, I ;,hall sleep 
till somebody finds me ’ ^ 

ec away the rest of the meat. 

' Why,’ said I, ‘ should I not eat ^ ’ She looked at me in tears 
of fear. 
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\\Tiat ? ’ I said, but still she had no answer. I kissed her, and 
the hurt of my wounded mouth angered me 

‘ Now there is my blood/ said I, * on your mouth ’ Wiping her 
smooth hand over her hps, she looked thereat, then at me. 

“ ‘ Leave me,’ I said, ‘ I am tired ’ She rose to leave me. 

“ ‘ But bring a knife,’ I said. Then she held the lanthorn near 
my face, looking as at a picture 

" ' You look to me,’ she said, ‘ like a stirk that is roped for the 
axe Your eyes are dark, but they are wide open.’ 

“ ‘ Then I will sleep,’ said I, ‘ but will not wake too late ’ 

‘ Do not stay here,’ she said 

‘‘ ‘ I \\t 11 not sleep in the wood,’ I answered, and it was my heart 
that spoke, ‘ for I am afraid. I had better be afraid of the voice of 
man and dogs, than the sounds m the woods. Bring me a kmfe, 
and in tlie mormng I will go Alone will I not go now.’ 

“ ‘ The searchers will take you,’ she said 

“ ‘ Bring me a knife,’ I answered 

“ ‘ Ah, go,’ she wept. 

“ ‘Not now — I wiU not ’ 

“ With that she lifted the lanthorn, lit up her own face and mine 
Her blue eyes dned of tears Then I took her to myself, knowing * 
she was mine. 

“ ‘ I will come again,’ she said 

“ She went, and I folded my arms, lay down and slept 

“ When I woke, she was rocking me wildly to rouse me 

“ ‘ I dreamed,’ said I, ‘ that a great heap, as if it were a hill, lay 
on me and above me ’ 

“ She put a cloak over me, gave me a huntmg-knife and a wallet of 
food, and other things I did not note. Then under her own cloak 
she hid the lanthorn 

“ ‘ Let us go,’ she said, and bhndly I followed her 

“ When I came out mto the cold someone touched my face and 
my hair 

“ ‘ Ha ’ ’ I cried, ‘ who now ? ’ Then she swiftly clung to 

me, hushed me 

“ ‘ Someone has touched me,’ I said aloud, still dazed witli sleep 

“ ‘ Oh hush ! ’ she wept ‘ ’Tis snowing.’ The dogs within the 
house began to bark She fled forward, I after her. Coming to the 
ford of the stream she ran swiftly over, but I broke through the ice 
Then I knew where I was Snowflakes, fine and rapid, were biting 
at my face In the wood there was no wind nor snow ^ 

‘ Listen,’ said I to her, ‘ listen, for I am locked up with sleep. 
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“ ‘ I hear roaring overhead/ she answered ‘ I hear in the trees 
like great bats squeaking ’ 

“ ‘ Give me your hand/ said I. 

“ We heard many noises as we passed. Once as there uprose a 
whiteness before us, she cried aloud 

‘ Nay/ said I, ‘ do not untie thy hand from mine/ and soon we 
were crossing fallen snow. But ever and again she started back 
from fear 

‘ When you draw back my arm/ I said, angiyq ' you loosen a 
weal on my shoulder ’ 

“ Thereafter she ran by my side like a fa'wn beside its mother 
“ ‘ We will cross the valley and gam the stream,’ I said ‘ That 
vvill lead us on its ice as on a path deep into tire forest There we 
can join the outlaws The wolves are driven from tins part. They 
have followed the driven deer ’ 


“ We came directly on a large gleam that shaped itself up among 
flying grams of snow 

“ ‘ Ah ' ’ she cried, and she stood amazed 

“ Then I thought we had gone through the bounds into faery 
realm, and I was no more a man How did I know what eyes were 
gleaming at me between the snow, what cunning spmts in the 
draughts of air ^ So I waited for what would happen, and I forgot 
her, that she was there. Only I could feel the spirits Vv’’hirhng and 
blowing about me 

“ Whereupon she clung upon me, kissing me lawshly, and, were 
dogs or men or demons come upon us at that moment, she had let 
us be stricken down, nor heeded not So we moved forward to the 
shadow that shone in colours upon the passing snow We found 
ourselves under a door of hght which shed its colours mixed with 
snow This Martha had never seen, nor I, this door open for a 
red and brave issuing hke fires We wondered 

“ ' It is faery,’ she said, and after a while, ' Could Dne catch 
such Ah, no ' ’ 


“ Through the snow shone bunches of red and blue. 

Could one have such a httle hght hke a red flower — only a 
little, hke a rose-berry scarlet on one’s breast ' — then one were 
singled out as Our Lady ’ 

“ I flung off my cloak and my burden to climb up the face of the 
shadow. Standing on rims of stone, then in pockets of snow, I 
reached upward My hand was red and blue, but I could not 
ake he stuff Like colour of a moth’s wing it was on my hand, 
it flew on the increasing snow. I stood higher on the head of a frozen 
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man, reached Ingher my hand Then I felt the bright stuff cold. 
I could not pluck it off. Down below she cried to me to come again 
to her. I felt a rib that yielded, I struck at it with my knife There 
came a gap in the redness Looking through, I saw below as it 
were white stunted angels, with sad faces hfted in fear Two faces 
they had each, and round rings of hair I was afraid I grasped 
the shming red, I pulled Then the cold man under me sank, so 
I fell as if broken on to lire snow 
“ Soon I was nsen again, and we \vere running downwards 
tmvards the stream We felt ourselves eased when the smooth road 
of ice was beneath us For a while it was lesting, to travel thus 
evenly. But the wind blew round us, the snow hung upon us, we 
leaned us tins way and that, towards the storm I drew her along, 
for she came as a bird that stems lifting and swaying against the 
ivmd By and by the snow came smaller, there was no wind in the 
wood Then I felt nor labour, nor cold Only I knew the darkness 
drifted by on either sid<^, that overhead was a lane of paleness where 
a moon fled us before Still, I can feel the moon fleeing from me, 
can feel the trees passing round me in slow dizzy reel, can feel the 
hurt of my shoulder and my straight aim torn with holding her I 
was follo^vlng the moon and the stream, for I knew where the water 
peeped from its burrow in the ground there were shelters of the 
outlaw But she fell, without sound or sign 
“ I gathered her up and climbed the bank There all round me 
hissed the larchwood, dry beneath, and laced with its dry-fretted 
cords For a little way I carried her into the trees Then I laid her 
down till I cut flat hairy boughs I put her m my bosom on tins 
dry bed, so we swooned together through the mght I laced her 
round and covered her with myself, so she lay like a nut within its 
shell 

“ Again, v/hen morning came, it was pain of cold that woke me 
I groaned, but my heart was warm as I saw the heap of red hair in 
my arms As I looked at her, her eyes opened into mine She 
smiled— from out of her smile came fear. As if in a trap she pressed 
back her head 

“ ‘ We have no flint,’ said I 

“ ‘ Yes— m the wallet, flint and steel and tinder box,’ she answered. 

“ ‘ God yield you blessmg,’ I said 
In a place a httle open I kindled a fire of larch boughs She 
was afraid of me, hovering near, yet never crossing a space 
“ ‘ Come,’ said I, ‘ let us eat this food ’ 

“ ‘ Your face,’ she said, ‘ is smeared with blood ’ 
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“ I opened out my cloak. 

“ ‘ But come/ said I, ‘ you are frosted with cold ’ 

“ I took a handful of snow in my hand, wiping my face with it, 
which then I dned on my cloak 

“ ‘ My face is no longer painted with blood, you are no longer 
afraid of me Come here then, sit by me while we cat.’ 

“ But as I cut the cold bread for her, she clasped me suddenly, 
kissing me She fell before me, clasped my knees to her breast, 
weeping She laid her face down to my feet, so that her hair spread 
like a fire before me I wondered at the woman. ‘ Nay,’ I cried. 
At that she lifted her face to me from below. ‘ Nay,’ I cned, feeling 
my tears fall With her head on my breast, my own tears rose 
from their source, wetting my cheek and her hair, which ivas wet 
with the ram of my eyes 

“ Then I remembered and took from my bosom the coloured hght 
of that mght before I saw it was black and rough 
“ ‘ Ah,’ said I, ‘ this is magic ’ ' ^ 

“ ‘ The black stone ' ’ she wondered 
“ ‘ It is the red hght of the mght before,’ I said. 

“ ‘ It is magic,’ she answered. 

“ ‘ Shall I throw it ^ ’ said I, hftmg the stone, ‘ shall I throw it 
away, for fear ^ ’ 

“ ‘ It shines ' ’ she cned, looking up, ‘ it shmes like the eye of a 
creature at night, the eye of a wolf in the doorway ’ 

“ ‘ ’Tis magic,’ I said, ‘ let me throw it from us ’ But nay, she 
held my arm 

“ ‘ It is red and shimng,’ she cried 

“ ‘ It is a bloodstone,’ I answered ‘ It woU hurt us, we shall die 
in blood ’ 

“ ‘ But give it to me,’ she answered. 

“ ‘ It IS red of blood,’ I said 
“ ‘ Ah, give It to me,’ she called 
“ ‘ It IS my blood,’ I said 

Give It,’ she commanded, low. 

“ ‘ It IS my hfe-stone,’ I said 
“ ‘ Give It me,’ she pleaded. 

“ ‘ I gave It her She held it up, she smiled, she smiled lu my 
face, lifting her arms to me I took her with my mouth, her 
mouth, her white throat Nor she ever shrank, but trembled* with 
happiness 

‘‘ What woke us, when the woods were filhng again with shadow 
when the fire was out, when we opened our eyes and looked up as 
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if drowned, into the hght which stood bright and thick on the tree- 
tops, what woke us was the sound of wolves . . 

“ Nay,” said the vicar, suddenly rising, “ they lived happily ever 
after ” 

" No,” I said. 
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It was a mile nearer through the wood Mechanically, Syson 
turned up by the forge and lifted the field-gate The blacksmith 
and his mate stood stdl, watching the trespasser But Syson looked 
too much a gentleman to be accosted. They let him go on in silence 
across the small field to the wood 
There was not tlie least difference between this morning and 
those of the bright springs, six or eight years back White and sandy- 
gold fowls still scratched round the gate, httering the earth and the 
field with feathers and scratched-up rubbish Between the two 
thick holly bushes in the wood-hedge was the hidden gap, whose 
fence one chmbed to get into the wood ; the bars were scored just 
the same by the keeper’s boots He was back m the eternal 
Syson was extraordinarily glad Like an uneasy spint he had 
returned to the country of his past, and he found it waiting for him, 
unaltered The hazel still spread glad httle hands downwards, the 
bluebells here were stiU wan and few, among the lush grass and in 
shade of the bushes 

The path through the wood, on the very brow of a slope, ran 
winding easily for a time All around were tiviggy oaks, just issuing 
their gold, and floor spaces diapered ivith woodruff, with patches 
of dog-mercury and tufts of hyacinth Two fallen trees still lay 
across the track. Syson jolted down a steep, rough slope, and came 
again upon the open land, this time looking north as through a 
great %vindow in the wood He stayed to gaze over the level fields 
of the hill-top, at the village which strewed the bare upland as if it 
had tumbled off the passing waggons of industry, and been forsaken 
There was a stiff, modern, grey httle church, and blocks and rows 
of red dwellings lymg at random j at the back, the twinkhng head- 
stocks of the pit, and the loonung pit-hill All was naked and out- 
of-doors, not a tree I It was quite unaltered 

Syson turned, satisfied, to follow the path that sheered downhill 
into the wood He was curiously elated, feehng himself back in 
an enduring vision He started. A keeper was standing a few yards 
in front, barring the way 
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“ Where might you be going this load, sir? ” asked the man 
The lone of ins question had a challenging twang Syson looked 
at the fellow an impersonal, observant gaze It was a young 
man of four or fivc-and-twenty, ruddy and well favoured His 
dark blue eyes no^v stared aggressively at the mlrudei His black 
moustache, very thick, was cropped short over a small, rather soft 
mouth. In every other respect tlie feUow was manly and good- 
looking He stood just above middle height ; the strong forward 
thrust of his chest, and the peifect ease of his erect, self-sufficient 
bodv, gave one the feeling that he was taut with animal life, like 
the thick jet of a fountain balanced m itself He stood with the butt 
of his gun on the ground, looking uncertainly and questiomngly at 
Syson. The dark, restless eyes of the trespasser, examining the man 
and penetraUng into him witliout heeding his office, troubled the 
keeper and made him flush 

“ Wheie is Naylor ^ Have you got his job ^ Syson asked 
" You’re not from the House, are you ^ ” inquired the keeper 
It could not be, since every one was away 
“ No, I’m not from the House,” the other rephed It seemed to 
amuse him 

“ Then might I ask where you were making for ? ” said the 
kcepei, nettled. 

“ Where I am making for ^ ” Syson repeated “ I am going to 
Willey- Water Faim ” 

“ This isn’t the road ” 

“ I think so Down this path, past the ivell, and out by the white 
gate.” 

“ But that’s not the public road ” 

“ I suppose not I used to come so often, m Naylor’s time, I had 
forgotten Where is he, by the way ^ ” 

“ Crippled with rheumatism,” the keeper answeied reluctantly 
“ Is he ” Syson exclaimed in pain 

“ And who might you be ^ ” asked the keeper, with a new 
mtonation, 

“ John Adderley Syson , I used to live m Cordy Lane ” 

“ Used to court Hilda Millership ^ ” 

Syson’s eyes opened with a pained smile. He nodded There 
was an awkward silence 

“ And you— who are you ^ ” asked Syson. 

Arthur Pilbeam — ^Naylor’s my uncle,” said the other 
You live here in Nuttall ^ ” 

‘‘ I’m lodgin’ at my uncle’s— at Naylor’s ” 
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“ I see > ” 

“ Did you say you was goin’ down to Willcy-Watcr ? ” asked the 

keeper. 

‘‘ Yes ” 

There was a pause of some moments, before the keeper blurted : 
“ Tm courtin’ Hilda Millership ” 

The young fellow looked at the intruder with a stubborn defiance, 
almost pathetic Syson opened new eyes 
“ Are you ” he said, astonished The keeper flushed dark. 

“ She and me are keeping company,” he said. 

" I didn’t know ' ” said Syson. The other man waited uncom- 
fortably. 

“ What, is the thing settled ? ” asked the intruder. 

“ How, settled ^ ” retorted tlie other sulloly 
Are you going to get mairied soon, and all that ? ” 

The keeper stared in silence for some moments, impotent 
“ I suppose so,” he said, full of resentment. 

“ All ' ” Syson watched closely. 

“ I’m married myself,” he added, after a time. 

‘‘ You are ? ’ said the other incredulously. 

Syson laughed in his brilhant, unhappy way. 

“ This last fifteen months,” he said. 

The keeper gazed at him with wide, wondering eyes, apparently 
thinking back, and trying to make things out 
“ Why, didn’t you know ? ” asked Syson. 

“ No, I didn’t,” said the other sulkily. 

There was silence for a moment 

“ Ah well * ” said Syson, “ I vnll go on. I suppose I may ” The 
keeper stood in silent opposition The two men hesitated in the 
open, grassy space, set round with small sheaves of sturdy blue- 
bells ; a little open platform on the brow of the hill. Syson took a 
few indecisive steps forward, then stopped. 

“ I say, how beautiful * ” he cried. 

He had come in full view of the downslope. The ndde path ran 
from his feet like a nver, and it was full of bluebells, save for a green 
\Mndmg thread down the centre, where the keeper walked. Like a 
stream the path opened into azure shallows at the levels, and there 
were pools of bluebells, with still the green thread winding through 
like a thm current of ice-water through blue lakes. And from under 
the twig-purple of the bushes swam the shadowed blue, as if the 
floivers lay in flood water over the woodland. 

“ Ah isn’t it lovelv » ” Syson exclaimed ; this was his past, the 
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country he had abandoned, and it hurt him to see it so beautiful. 
Wood-pigeons cooed overhead, and the air was full of the brightness 
of birds singing. 

“ If you’re married, what do you keep writing to her for, and 
sending her poetr)^ books and tilings ^ ” asked the keeper Syson 
stared at him, taken aback and humiliated Then he began to smile. 
“ Well,” he said, “ I did not know about you , . ” 

Agam the keeper flushed darkly 

“ But if you are married ” he charged 

“ I am,” answered the other cynically 

Then, looking down the blue, beautiful path, Syson felt lus own 
humiliation. “ What nght have I to hang on to her ^ ” he thought, 
bitterly self-contemptuous 
“ She knows I’m married and all that,” he said 
But -you keep sending her books,” challenged the keeper 
Syson, silenced, looked at the other man quizzically, half pitying. 
Then he turned 

“ Good day,” he said, and was gone. Now, everything irritated 
him : the two salloivs, one all gold and perfume and murmur, one 
silver-green and bristly, reminded him that here he had taught her 
about pollination. What a fool he was ' What god-forsaken folly 
it all was ! 

“ Ah well,” he said to lumself , the poor devil seems to have 
a grudge against me. I’ll do my best for him ” He gunned to 
himself, in a very bad temper 


II 

The farm was less than a hundred yards from the wood’s edge 
The wall of trees formed the fourth side to the open quadrangle 
The house faced the wood With tangled emotions, Syson noted the 
plum blossom falhng on the profuse, coloured primroses, winch he 
himselfhad brought here and set. How they had increased ' There 
were thick tufts of scarlet, and pmk, and pale purple primroses 
under the plum trees. He saw somebody glance at Inm through the 
kitchen wmdow, heard men’s voices 
The door opened suddenly • very womanly she had grown J He 
felt himself going pale 

« You ^ ^Addy ! ” she exclaimed, and stood motionless 

“ Who ^ ” called tlie farmer’s voice Men’s low voices answered 
Those low voices, curious and almost jeenng, roused the tormented 
spirit in the visitor. Smiling brilhantly at her, he waited 
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“ Myself— why not ^ ” he said. 

The flush burned very deep on her cheek and throat. 

“ We are just finishing dinner/’ she said. 

“ Then I wiU stay outside.” He made a motion to show that he 
would sit on the red earthenware pipkin tliat stood near the dooi 
among the daffodils, and contained the drinking ivatcr. 

“ Oh no, come in,” she said hurriedly. He folloucd her. In the 
doorway, he glanced swftly over the family, and bowed Evcr>^ 
one was confused. The farmer, his wife, and llie four sons sat at 
the coarsely laid dinner-table, the men with arms bare to the elbows, 
“lam sorry I come at lunch-time,” said Syson 
“ Hello, Addy ! ” said the farmer, assuming the old form of 
address, but his tone cold. “ How arc you ? ” 

And he shook hands 

“ Shall you have a bit ? ” he mwted the young visitor, but taking 
for granted the offer would be refused. He assumed that Syson 
was become too lefined to eat so rouglily The young man winced 
at the imputation. 

“ Have you had any dinner ? ” asked the daughter 
“ No,” rephed Syson. “ It is too early. I shall be back at half- 
past one ” 

“ You call it lunch, don’t you ^ ” asked the eldest son, almost 
ironical He had once been an intimate fnend of this young man 
“ We’U give Addy something when we’ve finished,” said the 
mother, an invahd, deprecating 

“ No — don’t trouble. I don’t want to give you any trouble,” 
said Syson. 

“ You could alius hve on fresh air an’ scener)*,” laughed the 
youngest son, a lad of nineteen 

Syson went round the buddings, and into the orchard at the back 
of the house, where daffodils all along the hedgerow sivuiig like 
yellow, ruffled birds on their perches He loved the place extra- 
ordinarily, the hills ranging round, with bear-skin ivoods covering 
their giant shoulders, and small red farms hke brooches clasping 
their garments ; the blue streak of water m the vaUey, the bareness 
of the home pasture, the sound of mynad-threaded bud-singing, 
which went mostly unheard. To his last day, he would dream of 
this place, when he felt the sun on his face, or saw the small handfuls 
of snow between the winter twigs, or smelt the coming of spring. 

Hilda was very womanly. In her presence he felt constrained. 
She was twenty-mne, as he was, but she seemed to htm much older. 
He felt foolish, almost unreal, beside her. She was so static. As 
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he ^^as fingering some shed plum blossom on a low bough, she came 
to the back door to shake the tabicclolli. Fowls raced from the slack- 
yard, birds lU'Jtled from the trees. Her dark hair was gathered up 
in a coil like a croeem on her head She was veiy straight, distant 
in her bearing As she folded the cloth, she looked acvay ov ei the hills 
Prcrcntly Syson returned indoors She had pieparcd eggs and 
curd cheese, stewed gooscbcnics and cream 

Since you will dine to-mghl,’’ she said, “ I have only given you 
a light lunch/’ 

“ It IS awfully nice,’' he said “ You keep a real idyllic atmos- 
phere — ^c^our belt of stiaw and ivy buds 
Still they hurt each other. 

He was uncas)' before her Her bncf, suie speech, her distant 
bearing, were unfamiliar to him FIc admired again her giey-black 
c\cbiows, and her lashes Their eyes met He saw, m tlie beautiful 
grey and black of her glance, tears and a strange hght, and at the 
back of all, calm acceptance of herself, and triumph over him 
He felt himself shrinking ^Vlth an effort he kept up the ironic 
manner. 

She sent him mto the parlour ^\hllc she washed the dishes The 
long low loom was icfurmshcd from the Abbey sale, with chairs 
upholstered m clarct-colourcd rep, many years old, and an oval 
talile of pohshed walnut, and another piano, handsome, though 
sUil ant!C|UC. In spue of the strangeness, he was pleased Opening 
a liigh cupboard let into the thickness of the w^all, he found it full 
of his books, Ins old lesson-books, and volumes of verse he had sent 
her, English and Geiman The daffodils in the white window- 
bottoms shone across the room, he could almost feel their rays The 
old glamour caught him again His youthful w^ater-colours on the 
wall no longer made him grin ; he remembered how feivently he 
^ had tried to paint for her, twelve years before 

She entered, wiping a dish, and he saw again the bnght, kernel- 
white beauty of her arms 

“ You are quite splendid here,” he said, and their eyes met 
“ Do you like it ^ ” she asked It was the old, low, husky tone 
of intimac^c He felt a quick change beginning in lus blood It 
w^as the old, delicious sublimation, the thinning, almost the vaporizing 
of himself, as if his spirit were to be liberated 
“ Aye,” he nodded, smiling at her hke a boy again She bowed 
her head 

“ This was the countess’s chair,” she said in low tones I found 
her scissors down here between the padding.” 
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“ Did you ^ Where are they ? ” 

Quickly, with a hit in her movement, she fetched her woik- 
basket, and together they examined the long-shanked old scissors 
“ What a ballad of dead ladies > ’’ he said, laughing, as he fitted 
his fingers into the round loops of the countess’s scissors. 

“ I knew you could use them,” she said, with certainty He 
looked at his fingers, and at the scissors She meant his fingers were 
fine enough for the small-looped scissors 
“ That IS something to be said for me,” he laughed, putting the 
scissors aside She turned to tlie window He noticed the fine, 
fair down on her cheek and her upper hp, and her soft, wlutc neck, 
hke the throat of a nettle flower, and her fore-arms, bright as newly 
blanched kernels. He was loolang at her with new eyes, and she 
was a diflferent person to him. He did not know her. But he could 
regard her objectively now 

“ Shall we go out awhile ^ ” she asked. 

“Yes ' ” he answered. But tlie predominant emotion, that 
troubled the excitement and perplexity of his heart, ^vas fear, fear of 
that which he saw There was about her the same manner, the 
same intonation in her voice, now as then, but she was not what 
he had loiown her to be. He knew quite well what she had been 
for him And gradually he was reahzmg that she was something 
qmte other, and always had been- 
She put no covering on her head, merely took off her apron, 
saving, “ We will go by the larches ” As they passed the old orchard, 
she called him in to show him a blue-tit’s nest in one of the apple 
trees, and a sycock’s in the hedge He rather wondered at her 
surety, at a certain hardness like arrogance hidden under her 
humility 

“ Look at the apple buds,” she said, and he then perceived 
myriads of little scarlet balls among the droopmg boughs Watch- 
ing his face, her eyes went hard She saw the scales were fallen 
from him, and at last he was going to see her as she was It was 
the tiling she had most dreaded in the past, and most needed, foi 
her soul’s sake Now he was going to see her as she was He would 
not love her, and he would know he never could have loved her 
The old illusion gone, they were strangers, ciude and entire. But 
he would give her her due— she would have her due from him 

She was bnUiant as he had not known her She showed him 
nests : a jenny wren’s in a low bush 

“ See this jinty’s ! ” she exclaimed 

He was surpnsed to hear her use the local name. She reached 
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carefully through the thorns, and put her finger m the nest’s round 
door. 

“ Five ' ” she said. Tiny httle things.” 

She showed him nests of robins, and chaffinches, and linnets, and 
buntings ; of a wagtail beside tlie water 
“ And if we go down, nearer the lake, I will show you a king- 
fisher’s. ...” 

“ Among the young fir trees,” she said, “ there’s a throstle’s or 
a blaclac’s on nearly every bough, every ledge. The first day, when 
I had seen them all, I felt as if I mustn’t go m the wood It seemed 
a city of birds : and m the mormng, heanng them all, I thought of 
the noisy early markets I was afraid to go in my own wood ” 

She was using the language they had both of them invented 
Now it was all her own He had done with it She did not mind 
his silence, but was always dominant, letting him see her wood As 
they came along a marshy path where forget-me-nots were opening 
in a rich blue drift * “We know all the birds, but there are many 
flowers we can’t find out,” she said It was half an appeal to him, 
who had known the names of things 

She looked dreamily across to the open fields that slept in the sun 
“ I have a lover as well, you know,” she said, with assurance, yet 
dropping again almost into the intimate tone 
This woke in him the spirit to fight her 
“ I think I met him He is good-looking — also in Arcady ” 
Without answering, she turned into a dark path that led up-Inll, 
where the trees and undergrowth were very thick. 

“ They did well,” she said at length, “ to have various altars to 
vanous gods, in old days ” 

“ Ah yes ! ” he agreed “ To whom is the new one ^ ” 

“ There are no old ones,” she said “ I was always looking for 
this.” 

“ And whose is it ^ ” he asked 

“ I don’t know,” she said, looking full at him 

“ I’m very glad, for your sake,” he said, “ that you are satisfied.” 

“ Aye — but the man doesn’t matter so much,” she said There 
was a pause. 

“ No ! ” he exclaimed, astonished, yet recognizing her as her real 
self 

“ It IS one’s self that matters,” she said “ Whether one is being 
one’s own self and serving one’s own God ” 

There was silence, during which he pondered The path vas 
almost flowerless, gloomy. At the side, his heels sank into soft clay. 
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“ I, ’ she said, very slowly, “ I was married the same night as 
you ’’ 

He looked at her 

“ Not legally, of course,” she rephed “ But — actually ” 

“ To the keeper ? ” he said, not knowing what else to say. 

She turned to him 

“ You thought I could not ? ” she said But the flush was deep 
m her cheek and throat, for all her assurance 
Still he would not say anything. 

“ You see ” — she was making an efibrt to explain — I had to 
understand also ” 

“ And what does it amount to, this understanding ? ” he asked. 

“ A very great deal — does it not to you ^ ” she replied “ One is 
free.” 

“ And you are not disappointed ^ ” 

“Far from it ! ” Her tone was deep and sincere. 

“ You love him ? ” 

“ Yes, I love him ” 

" Good ! ” he said 

This silenced her for a while 

“ Here, among his things, I love him,” she said. 

His conceit would not let him be silent 
“ It needs tins setting ? ” he asked 

“ It does,” she cned. “ You were always making me to be not 
myself” 

He laughed shortly 

“ But is it a matter of surroundings ” he said He had con- 
sidered her all spirit 

“ I am hke a plant,” she rephed “ I can only grow in my own 
soil ” 

They came to a place where the undergrowth shrank away, 
leawng a bare, brown space, pillared with the bnck-red and pur- 
plish trunks of pine trees On the fringe, hung the sombre green 
of elder trees, with flat flowers in bud, and below were bright, 
unfurling pennons of fern In the midst of the bare spaee stood a 
keeper’s log hut Pheasant-coops were lying about, some occupied 
b) a clucking hen, some empty 

Hilda walked over the brown pme-needles to the hut, took a key 
from arnong the ea\ es, and opened the door It was a bare wooden 
place wth a carpenter's bench and form, carpenter’s tools, an axe 
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closed the door Syson examined the wen d flat coats of wild animals, 
that were pegged down to be cured. She turned some knotch in 
the side w’all, and disclosed a second, small apartment. 

Ho^\ romantic * said S-vson 

“Yes He IS very cunous — he has some of a wild animafs 
cunning— m a nice sense— and he is inventive, and thoughtful— 
but not beyond a certain point.” 

She pulled back a daik green curtain The apartment was occu- 
pied almost entirely by a laigc couch of heather and blacken, on 
which was spicad an ample rabbit-skm rug On the floor were 
patchwork rugs of cat-skin, and a red calf-skin, while hanging from 
tlic wall w'crc other furs. Hilda took down one, which she put on 
It w’as a cloak of rabbit-skm and of white fur, with a hood, ap- 
parently of the skins of stoats She laughed at Syson from out of 
this bai baric mantle, saying . 

“ What do you think of it ^ ” 

“ I I congiatulate you on your man,” he replied. 

“ And look ' ” she said 

In a little jar on a shelf were some sprays, frail and white, of the 
first honcy^sucklc 

“ They wall scent the place at night,” she said 

He looked round curiously 

“ Where docs he come short, then ^ ” he asked She gazed at 
him for a few' moments Then, turning aside 

“ The stars aren’t the same with him,” she said “ You could 
make them flash and quiver, and the forget-me-nots come up at 
me like phosphorescence You could make things wonderful I 
have found it out— it is true But I have them all for myself, now ” 

He laughed, saying 

“ After all, stars and forget-me-nots are only luxuries You 
ought to make poetry.” 

“ Aye,” she assented “ But I have them all now ” 

Again he laughed bitterly at her. 

She turned swiftly. He was leaning against the small window of 
the tiny, obscure room, and was watching her, who stood in the 
doorway, still cloaked in her mantle His cap was removed, so she 
saw his face and head disUnctly m the dim room His black, 
straight, glossy hair was brushed clean back from his brow His 
black eyes were watching her, and his face, that was clear and 
cream, and perfectly smootli, was flickering 

“ We are very different,” she said bitterly. 
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Again he laughed. 

“ I see you disapprove of me,” he said. 

“ I disapprove of what you have become,” she said. 

“ You t hinh we might ”— he glanced at the hut— “ have been 
like this — ^you and I ^ ” 

She shook her head ^ 

“ You ’ No , never ’ You plucked a thing and looked at it till 
you had found out all you wanted to know about it, then you threw 
it away,” she said 

“ Did I ^ ” he asked. “ And could your way never have been 
my way ^ I suppose not ” 

“ Why should it ? ” she said I am a separate being.” 

“ But surely two people sometimes go the same way,” he said. 

“ You took me away from myself,” she said. 

He knew he had mistaken her, had taken her for sometliing she 
was not That was his fault, not hers. 

“ And did you always know ^ ” he asked. 

“ No — ^you never let me know. You bullied me. I couldn’t help 
myself I was glad when you left me, really ” 

" I know you were,” he said But his face went paler, almost 
deathly luminous 

“ Yet,” he said, “ it was you who sent me the way I have 
gone ” 

" I > ” she exclaimed, in pride 

“ You would have me take the Grammar School scholarship — 
and you would have me foster poor little Botell’s fervent attachment 
to me, till he couldn’t hve without me — and because Botell was rich 
and influential You triumphed in the wine-merchant’s offer to 
send me to Cambridge, to befriend his only child You wanted me 
to nse in the world And all the time you were sending me away 
from you — every new success of mine put a separation between us, 
and more for you than for me You never wanted to come -with 
me you wanted just to send me to see what it was like I beheve 
you even wanted me to marry a lady You wanted to triumph over 
society in me ” 


“ And I am responsible,” she said, with sarcasm 

‘‘ I distinguished myself to satisfy you,” he rephed. 

“ Ah ' ” she cried, “ you always wanted change, change, like a 
child ” 

“ Very well ' And I am a success, and I know it, and I 'do some 
good work But— I thought you were different What riffht have 
>outoaman?” 
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Wliat do you want ? ” she said, looking at him with wide, fearful 

eyes 

He looked back at her, his eyes pointed, hke weapons. 

“ ^\diy, nothing,” he laughed shortly 

There was a rattling at the outer latch, and the keeper entered 
The woman glanced round, but remained standing, fur-cloaked, in 
the inner doorway. Syson did not move. 

The other man entered, saw, and turned away without speaking. 
The two also were silent 
Pilbeam attended to his skins 
“ I must go,” said Syson 
“ Yes,” she replied. 

“ Then I give you ‘ To our vast and varying fortunes ’ ” He 
lifted his hand in pledge. 

“ ‘ To our vast and varying fortunes,’ ” she answered gravely, and 
speaking in cold tones 
“ Arthur ' ” she said. 

The keeper pretended not to hear Syson, watching keenly, 
began to smile The woman drew herself up 
“ Artliur ! ” she said again, with a curious upward inflection, 
which warned the two men that her soul was trembling on a dan- 
gerous cnsis. 

The keeper slowly put down his tool and came to her 
“ Yes,” he said. 

“ I wanted to mtroduce you,” she said, trembling. 

" I’ve met him a’ready,” said the keeper 

“ Have you ? It is Addy, Mr Syson, whom you know about — 
This is Arthur, Mr. Pilbeam,” she added, turmng to Syson. The 
latter held out his hand to the keeper, and they shook hands in 
silence 

“I’m glad to have met you,” said Syson. “We drop our 
correspondence, Hilda ^ ” 

“ Why need we ^ ” she asked. 

The two men stood at a loss 
“ Is there no need ? ” said Syson 
Still she was silent 
“ It is as you will,” she said 

They went all three together down the gloomy path 
“ ‘ ^u’ll etait bleu, le ciel, et grand I’espoir,’ ” quoted Syson, not 
knowing what to say 

“ What do you mean ^ ” she said. “ Besides, we can t walk in 
our wild oats — we never sowed any ” 
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Syson looked at her. He was startled to see his young love, his 
nun, his Botticelli angel, so revealed It was he who had been the 
fool He and she were more separate than any two strangers eould 
be She only wanted to keep up a correspondence with him — and 
he, of course, wanted it kept up, so that he could vntc to her, like 
Dante to some Beatrice who had never existed save m the man’s 
own brain 

At the bottom of the path she left him. He went along with the 
keeper, towards the open, towards the gate that closed on the wood 
The two men walked almost like friends They did not broach the 
subject of their thoughts. 

Instead of going straight to the high-road gate, Syson went along 
the wood’s edge, wheie the brook spread out in a httle bog, and 
under the alder trees, among the reeds, great yellow stools and 
bosses of mangolds shone Threads of brown water trickled by, 
touched with gold from the flowers Suddenly there was a blue 
flash in the air, as a kmgfisher passed. 

Syson was extraordinarily moved He climbed the bank to the 
gorse bushes, whose sparks of blossom had not yet gatliered into a 
flame Lymg on the dry brown turf, he discovered spngs of tiny 
purple milkwort and pink spots of lousewort What a wonderful 
world it was — marvellous, for ever new He felt as if it were under- 
ground, hke the fields of monotone hell, notwithstanding Inside 
his breast was a pam like a wound He remembered the poem of 
William Morris, where in the Chapel of Lyonesse a knight lay 
wounded, with the truncheon of a spear deep in his breast, lymg 
always as dead, yet did not die, while day after day the coloured 
sunlight dipped from the painted window across the chancel, and 
passed away. He knew now it never had been true, that which was 
between him and her, not for a moment The trutli had stood apart 
all the time 

Syson turned over The air was full of the sound of larks, as if 
the sunshme above were condensing and faUing in a shower Amid 
this bright sound, voices sounded small and distinct 

“ But if he’s married, an’ qmte wilhng to drop it off, what has 
ter against it ” said the man’s voice 

“ I don’t want to talk about it now I want to be alone ” 

Syson looked through the bushes Hilda was standing in the 
wood, near the gate The man ivas in the field, loitering by the 

hedge, and playing with the bees as they settled on the white 
bramble flowers 
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There was silence for a while, in which Syson imagined her will 
among the brightness of the larks Suddenly the keeper exclaimed 
“ All ! ” and swore He was gnppmg at the sleeve of his coat, near 
the shoulder. Then he pulled off his jacket, threw it on the ground, 
and absorbedly rolled up his shirt-sleeve right to the shoulder 
“ Ah ! ” he said vindictively, as he picked out the bee and flung 
It away He twisted his fine, bright arm, peering awkwardly over 
his shoulder 

“ Y/hat is it ^ ” asked Hilda. 

“ A bee — crawled up my sleeve,” he answered. 

“ Gome here to me,” she said 

The keeper went to her, hke a sulky boy She took his arm m her 
hands. 

“ Here it is — and the sting left in — ^poor bee ! ” 

She picked out the sting, put her mouth to his arm, and sucked 
away the drop of poison. As she looked at the red mark her mouth 
had made, and at lus arm, she said, laughing 
“ That IS the reddest kiss you will ever have ” 

^Yhen Syson next looked up, at the sound of voices, he saw in 
the shadow the keeper with his mouth on the throat of lus beloved, 
whose head was thrown back, and whose hair had fallen, so that 
one rough rope of dark brown hair hung across his bare arm 
“ No,” the woman answered “ I am not upset because he’s 
gone You won’t understand ” 

Syson could not distinguish what the man said. Hilda replied, 
clear and distinct 

“ You know I love you He has gone quite out of my life — don’t 
trouble about him ” He lassed her, murmuring She laughed 
hollowly 

“ Yes,” she said, indulgent “ We will be married, we will be 
married But not just yet ” He spoke to her again Syson heard 
nothing for a time. Then she said 

“You must go home, now, dear— you will get no sleep ” 

Again was heard the murmur of the keeper’s voice, troubled by 
fear and passion 

“ But why should we be married at once ^ ” she said. “ What 
more would you have, by being married ^ It is most beautiful as 
It is ” 

At last he pulled on his coat and departed She stood at the 
gate, not watching him, but looking over the sunny countrj’’ 

When at last she had gone, Syson also departed, going back to 
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“ Oh, I’m tired ! ” Fiances exclaimed petulantly, and in the same 
instant she dropped down on the turf, near the hedge-bottom. 
Anne stood a moment surprised, then, accustomed to tlic vagaries of 
her beloved Frances, said . 

“ Well, and aren’t you always hkely to be tired, after travclhng 
that blessed long way from Liverpool yesterday ? ” and she plumped 
down beside her sister Anne was a wise young body of fourteen, 
very buxom, brimming with common sense Frances was much 
older, about twenty-three, and whimsical, spasmodic She ^vas the 
beauty and the clever child of the family She plucked the goose- 
grass buttons from her dress m a nervous, desperate fashion Her 
beautiful profile, looped above with black hair, warm with the 
dusky-and-scarlet complexion of a pear, was calm as a mask, her 
thin brown hand plucked nerv^ously. 

“ It’s not the journey,” she said, objecting to Anne’s obtuseness 
Anne looked inquiringly at her darling The young girl, in her 
self-confident, practical way, proceeded to reckon up tins whimsical 
creature But suddenly she found herself full in the eyes of Frances ; 
felt two dark, hectic eyes flaring challenge at her, and she shrank 
away Frances Avas pecuhar for these great, exposed looks, Avliich 
disconcerted people by their violence and their suddenness 

“ What’s a matter, poor old duck ^ ” asked Anne, as she folded 
the slight, wilful form of her sister in her arms Frances laughed 
shakily, and nestled down for comfort on tlie budding breasts of the 
strong girl 

“ Oh, I’m only a bit tired,” she murmured, on the point of tears 

“ Well, of course you are, what do you expect ^ ” soothed Anne. 
It was a j'oke to Frances that Anne should play elder, almost mother 
to her But then, Anne was in her unvexed teens ; men were hke 
big dogs to her while Frances, at tiventy-three, suffered a good 
deal ° 


The country was intensely mormng-stiU, On the common 
everything shone beside its shadow, and the hill-side gave offbeat in 
silence The brown turf seemed in a low state of combustion the 
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leaves of the oaks were scorched brown. Among the blackish fohage 
in the distance shone the small red and orange of the village 
The willows in the brook-course at tlie foot of the common 
suddenly shook with a dazzling effect hke diamonds It was a puff 
of ^vind ^ Anne resumed her normal position. She spread her knees, 
and put in her lap a handful of hazel nuts, whity-green leafy things, 
whose one cheek was tanned between brown and pink These she 
began to crack and cat. Frances, with bowed head, mused bitterly. 

“ Eh, you know Tom Smedley ? began the young girl, as she 
pulled a tight kernel out of its shell 

I suppose so,” replied Frances sarcastically. 

“ Well, he gave me a wild rabbit what he’d caught, to keep with 
my tame one — and it’s hvmg ” 

“ That’s a good thing,” said Frances, very detached and ironic 
“ Well, It w / He reckoned he’d take me to OUerton Feast, but he 
never did. Look here, he took a servant from the rectory , I saw 
him ” 

“ So he ought,” said Frances. 

“ No, he oughtn’t ' And I told him so And I told him I should 
tell you — an’ I have done ” 

Click and snap went a nut between her teeth She sorted out the 
kernel, and chewed complacently. 

“ It doesn’t make much difference,” said Frances 
Well, ’appen it doesn’t , but I was mad with him all the same.” 
“Why?” 

“ Because I was , he’s no right to go with a servant ” 

“ He’s a perfect right,” persisted Frances, very just and cold 
“ No, he hasn’t, when he’d said he’d take me ” 

Frances burst into a laugh of amusement and relief 
“ Oh, no ; I’d forgot that,” she said, adding, “ and what did he 
say when you promised to tell me ? ” 

“ He laughed and said, ‘ She won’t fret her fat over that ’ ” 

“ And she won’t,” smffed Frances 

There was silence The common, with its sere, blonde-headed 
thistles. Its heaps of silent bramble, its brown-husked gorse in the 
glare of sunshine, seemed visionary Across the brook began the 
immense pattern of agnculture, white chequenng of barley stubble, 
brown squares of wheat, khaki patches of pasture, red stnpes of 
fallow, with the woodland and the tiny village dark hke ornaments, 
leading away to the distance, nght to the hills, where the check- 
pattern grew smaller and smaller, till, in the blackish haze of heat, 
far off, only the tiny white squares of barley stubble showed distinct. 
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‘‘ Eh, I say, here’s a rabbit hole 1 ” cncd Anne suddenly. 
“ Should we \vatch if one comes out ^ You won’t have to fidget, you 
know ” 

The two girls sat perfectly still. Frances watched certain objects 
in her surroundings they had a peculiar, unfriendly look about 
them the weight of greenish elderberiies on their purpling stalks ; 
the twinkling of the yellowing crab-apples that clustered high up in 
the hedge, against the sky the exhausted, hmp leaves of the pnm- 
roses lying flat m the hedge-bottom all looked strange to her 
Then her eyes caught a movement A mole w^as moving silently over 
the warm, red soil, nosing, shuffling hither and thither, flat, and dark 
as a shadow, shifting about, and as suddenly brisk, and as silent, like 
a very ghost o^jote de wore Frances started, from habit was about to 
call on Anne to kill the little pest But, to-day her lethargy of un- 
happiness was too much for her She watched the little brute 
paddhng, snuffing, touching things to discover tliem, runmng in 
blindness, dehghted to ecstasy by the sunlight and the hot, strange 
things that caressed its belly and its nose She felt a keen pity for the 
httle creature. 

“ Eh, our Fran, look there 1 It’s a mole ” 

Anne was on her feet, standing watching the dark, unconscious 
beast Frances frowmed with anxiety. 

“ It doesn’t run off, does it ^ ” said the young girl softly Then she 
stealthily approached the creature The mole paddled fumblingly 
away In an instant Anne put her foot upon it, not too heavily. 
Frances could see the struggling, swimming movement of the little 
pink hands of the brute, the twisting and twitching of its pomted 
nose, as it wrestled under the sole of the boot 

“ It does wriggle ! ” said the bonny girl, knitting her brows in a 
frown at the eerie sensation Then she bent down to look at her 
trap Frances could now see, beyond the edge of the boot-sole, the 
heaving of the velvet shoulders, the pitiful turmng of the sightless 
face, the frantic rowing of the flat, pink hands 

“ Kill the thing,” she said, turmng away her face. 

Z laughed Anne, shnnkmg “ You can, if you like.” 

“ I dordt like,” said Frances, witih quiet intensity. 

After several dabbing attempts, Anne succeeded in picking up the 
little ammal by the scruff of its neck It threw back its head, flung 
Its long bhnd snout from side to side, the mouth open in a pecuhar 
oblong, with tiny pinkish teeth at the edge The bhnd, frantic 
mouth gaped and writhed The body, heavy and clumsy, hunjj 
scarcely moving ° 
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Isn’t it a snappy little tiling,” observed Anne, twisting to avoid 
the teeth 

“ Wiiat are you going to do with it ^ ” asked Frances sharply. 

‘‘ It’s got to be killed— look at the damage they do I s’ll take it 
home and let dadda or somebody kill it I’m not gomg to let it go.” 

She swaddled the creature clumsily in her pocket-handkerchief 
and sat down beside her sister. There was an interval of silence, 
during which Anne combated the efforts of the mole 
“ You’ve not had much to say about Jimmy this time Did you 
see him often in Liverpool ^ ” Anne asked suddenly 
“ Once or twee,” rephed Frances, giving no sign of how the 
question troubled her 

“ And aren’t you sweet on him any more, then ^ ” 

“ I should think I’m not, seeing that he’s engaged ” 

“Engaged^ Jimmy Barrass » Well, of all things ' I never thought 
he'd get engaged ” 

“ Why not, he’s as much right as anybody else ^ ” snapped 
Frances 

Anne was fumbling with the mole 

“ ’Appen so,” she said at length , “ but I never thought Jimmy 
would, though ” 

“ Why not ? ” snapped Frances 

“ I don’t know — this blessed mole, it’ll not keep still ' — who’s he 
got engaged to ? ” 

“ How should I know ? ” 

“ I thought you’d ask him , you’ve known him long enough 
I s’d think he thought he’d get engaged now he’s a Doctor of 
Chemistry ” 

Frances laughed m spite of herself 
“ What’s that got to do with it ? ” she asked 
“ I’m sure it’s got a lot He’ll want to feel somebody now, so he’s 
got engaged Hey, stop it ; go in ' ” 

But at this juncture the mole almost succeeded in wrigghng clear 
It wuestled and twisted frantically, waved its pointed bhnd head, its 
moutli standing open hke a httle shaft, its big, wrinkled hands spread 
out 

“ Go in with you ' ” urged Anne, poking the httle creature with 
her forefinger, trying to get it back into the handkerchief Suddcnl}' 
the mouth turned like a spark on her finger 
“ Oh > ” she cried, “ he’s bit me ” 

She dropped him to the floor. Dazed, the bhnd creature fumbled 
round Frances felt like shrieking: She exi^cted him to dart a^vay 
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in a flash, like a mouse, and there he remained groping ; she wanted 
to cry to him to be gone Anne, in a sudden decision of wrath, 
caught up her sister’s walkmg-cane. With one blow the mole was 
dead Frances was startled and shocked. One moment the little 
wretch was fussing in the heat, and the next it lay like a httle bag, 
inert and black — not a struggle, scarce a quiver. 

“ It is dead • ” Frances said breathlessly. Anne took her finger 
from her mouth, looked at the tiny pinpricks, and said : 

“ Yes, he is, and I’m glad. They’re \ucious little nuisances, moles 
are ” 

With which her uTath vamshed She picked up the dead animal. 
“ Hasn’t it got a beautiful skin,” she mused, stroking tlie fur iiath 
her forefinger, then with her cheek 
“ Mind,” said Frances sharply. ‘‘ You’ll have the blood on your 
skirt ’ ” 

One ruby drop of blood hung on the small snout, ready to fall. 
Anne shook it off on to some harebells. Frances suddenly became 
calm ; in that moment, grown-up. 

“ I suppose they have to be killed,” she said, and a certain rather 
dreary indifference succeeded to her grief. The twinkhng crab- 
apples, the ghtter of bnUiant willows now seemed to her trifling, 
scarcely worth the notice. Something had died in her, so that thmgs 
lost their poignancy She was calm, mdifference overlymg her 
quiet sadness Rising, she walked down to the brook course 
“ Here, wait for me,” cried Anne, coming tumbling after 
Frances stood on the bridge, looking at the red mud trodden into 
pockets by the feet of cattle. There was not a dram of water left, 
but everything smelled green, succulent Why did she care so little 
for Anne, who was so fond of her ^ she asked herself ’iVliy did she 
care so httle for any one ^ She did not know, but she felt a rather 
stubborn pride m her isolation and indifference 
They entered a field where stooks of barley stood in rows, the 
straight, blonde tresses of the corn streaming on to the ground The 
stubble was bleached by the intense summer, so that the expanse 
glared white The next field was sweet and soft with a second crop 
of seeds , tlun, straggling clover whose litde pink knobs rested 
prettily in the dark green The scent was faint and sickly The girls 
came up in single file, Frances leading 
Near the gate a young man was mowing with the scytlie some 
fodder for the afternoon feed of the cattle As he saw tlie girls he 
left off lyorking and waited in an aimless kind of way. Frances was 
dressed in white mushr . and she walked with digmty, detached and 
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forgetful Her lack of agitation, her simple, unheeding advance 
made him nervous She had loved the far-off Jimmy for five years, 
having had in return his half-measures This man only affected her 
shghtly. 

Tom was of medium stature, energetic in build. His smootli, fair- 
skinned face was burned red, not brown, by the sun, and this 
ruddiness enhanced his appearance of good humour and easiness 
Being a year older than Frances, he would have courted her long 
ago had she been so inclined As it was, he had gone his uneventful 
way amiably, chatting with many a girl, but remaimng unattached, 
free of trouble for the most part Only he Icnew he wanted a woman 
He hitched his trousers just a trifle self-consciously as the girls 
approached Frances was a rare, dehcate kind of being, whom he 
realized with a queer and dehcious stimulation in his veins She 
gave him a shght sense of suffocation Somehow, this mornmg, she 
affected him more than usual She was dressed in white. He, 
however, being matter-of-fact in his mind, did not reahze. His 
feehng had never become conscious, purposive 
Frances knew what she was about Tom was ready to love her as 
soon as she would show him. Now that she could not have Jimmy, 
she did not poignantly care. Still, she would have something If 
she could not have the best— Jimmy, whom she knew to be some- 
thing of a snob — ^she would have the second best, Tom She ad- 
vanced rather indifferently 

“You are back, then ! ” said Tom She marked the touch of 
uncertainty in his voice 

“ No,” she laughed, “ Tm still m Liverpool,” and the undertone 
of intimacy made him burn 
“ This isn’t you, then ? ” he asked 

Her heart leapt up in approval. She looked in his eyes, and for a 
second was with him 

“ Why, what do you think ^ ” she laughed 

He lifted his hat fiom liis head with a distracted httle gesture 
She hked him, his quaint ways, his humour, his ignorance, and his 
slow mascuhmty. 

“ Here, look here, Tom Smedley,” broke m Anne 
“ A moudiwarp ! Did you find it dead ^ ” he asked 
“ No, it bit me,” said Anne 
“ Oh, aye ' An’ that got your rag out, did it ? ” 

“ No, it didn’t ' ” Anne scolded sharply “ Such language 
“ Oh, what’s up wi’ it ^ ” 

“ I can’t bear you to talk broad.” ^ 
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Can’t you?” 

He glanced at Frances 

“ It isn’t nice,” Frances said She did not cai e, really. The vulgar 
speech jarred on her as a rule ; Jimmy was a gentleman. But Tom’s 
manner of speech did not matter to her. 

I hke you to talk nicely she added. 

“ Do you,” he rephed, tilting his hat, stirred. 

“ And generally you do, you know,” she smiled 
I s’U have to have a try,” he said, rather tensely gallant. 

“ What ^ ” she asked brightly 

“ To talk mce to you,” he said Frances coloured furiously, 
bent her head for a moment, then laughed gaily, as if she liked this 
clumsy liint 

“ Eh now, you mind what you’re saying,” cried Anne, giving the 
young man an admomtory pat 

“ You M^ouldn’t have to give yon mole many knocks Hke that,” he 
teased, reheved to get on safe ground, rubbmg his arm. 

“ No indeed, it died in one blow,” said Frances, with a flippancy 
that was hateful to her 

“ You’re not so good at knockin’ ’em ^ ” he said, turning to 
her 

“ I don’t know, if I’m cross,” she said decisively 
“ No ? ” he rephed, witli alert attentiveness. 

“ I could,” she added, harder, “ if it was necessary.” 

He was slow to feel her ddference 

“ And don’t you consider it is necessary ? ” he asked, with mis- 
giving 

“ W — eU — ^is it ? ” she said, looking at him steadily, coldly 
“ I reckon it is,” he rephed, looking away, but standing stubborn. 
She laughed quickly 

“ But It isn’t necessary for m^,” she said, with slight contempt. 

“ Yes, that’s quite true,” he answered 
She laughed in a shaky fashion 

“ I know It 21,” she said ; and there was an awkward pause 
“ Why, would you like me to kiU moles then ^ ” she asked tenta- 
tively, after a while 

They do us a lot of damage,” he said, standing firm on Ins own 
ground, angered 

“ Well, I’ll see the next time I come across one,” she promised 
defiantly Their eyes met, and she sank before him, her pnde 
troubled He felt uneasy and triumphant and baffled, as if fate had 
gripped him She smilrj as she departed. 
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“ Well,'’ said Anne, as the sisters went through the wheat stubble , 
“ I don’t know what you two’s been jawing about, I’m sure ” 

Don’t you ” laughed Frances significantly 
“Ko, I don’t But, at any rate, Tom Smedley’s a good deal 
better to my thinking than Jimmy, so there — and nicer ” 

‘‘ Perhaps he is,'’ said Frances coldly 

And the next day, after a seciet, peisistent hunt, she found another 
mole playing in the heat She killed it, and in the evening, when 
Tom came to tlie gate to smoke his pipe after supper, she took him 
the dead creature. 

“ FIcre you are tlien ' ” she said 

“ Did you catch it ? ” he replied, taking the velvet corpse into his 
fingers and examming it minutely This was to hide his trepidation 
" Did you thmk I couldn’t ? ” she asked, her face very near his 
“ Nay, I didn’t know.” 

She laughed in his face, a strange little laugh that caught her 
breath, all agitation, and tears, and recklessness of desire He looked 
frightened and upset. She put her hand to his arm 
“ Shall you go out -sm’ me ^ ” he asked, m a difiicult, troubled 
tone. 

She turned her face away, with a shaky laugh The blood came 
up in him, stiong, overmastering He resisted it But it drove him 
down, and he was earned away. Seemg the winsome, frail nape of 
her neck, fierce love came upon him for her, and tenderness 

“ We s’ll ’ave to tell your mother,” he said And he stood, 
suffering, resisting his passion for her 

'' Yes,” she replied, in a dead voice But there was a thrill of 

pleasure in this death. 
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A RATHER small young man sat by the window of a pretty seaside 
cottage trying to persuade himself that he was reading the news- 
paper It was about half-past eight in the mormng Outside, the 
glory roses hung m the morning sunshme like htde bowls of fire 
tipped up. The young man loohed at the table, then at the clock, 
then at his own big silver watch. An expression of stiff endurance 
came on to his face Then he rose and reflected on the oil-paintings 
that hung on the walls of the room, giving careful but hostile atten- 
tion to “ The Stag at Bay “ He tried the hd of the piano, and found 
It locked He caught sight of his own face m a little mirror, pulled 
his brown moustache, and an alert interest sprang into lus eyes. 
He was not ill-favoured He twisted his moustache. His figure was 
rather small, but alert and vigorous. As he turned from the mirror 
a look of self-commiseration mingled ivith his appreciation of his 
own physiognomy 

In a state of self-suppression, he went through into the garden 
His jacket, however, did not look dejected. It was new, and had a 
smart and self-confident air, sittmg upon a confident body He 
contemplated the Tree of Heaven that flourished by the lawn, then 
saunteied on to the next plant There was more pronuse in a 
crooked apple tree covered with brown-red frmt Glancing round, 
he broke off an apple and, with his back to the house, took a clean, 
sharp bite To his surprise the fruit was sweet He took another 
Then again he turned to survey the bedroom windows overlooking 
the garden He started, seeing a woman’s figure , but it was only 
his wife She was gazing across to the sea, apparently ignorant of him. 

Tor a moment or two he looked at her, watching her She was a 
good-looking woman, who seemed older than he, rather pale, but 
healthy, her face yearmng Her rich auburn hair was heaped in 
folds on her forehead She looked apart from him and his world, 
gazing away to the sea. It irked her husband that she should con- 
tinue abstracted and m ignorance of him ; he pulled poppy fruits 
and threw tliem at the window She started, glanced at him with a 
^vlId smile, and looked away «,gam. Then almost immediately she 
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left the window He went indoors to meet her She had a fine 
carnage, very proud, and wore a dress of soft white muslin. 

“ I’ve been waiting long enough,” he said 

“ For me or for breakfast ^ ” she said hghtly. “ You know ^ve 
said nine o’clock I should have thought you could have slept after 
the journey.'’ 

^ “ You know I’m always up at five, and I couldn’t stop m bed after 
six. You might as well be m pit as m bed, on a mormng like this ” 

" I shouldn’t have thought the pit would occur to you, here ” 

She moved about examining the room, looking at the ornaments 
under glass covers He, planted on the hearthrug, watched her 
rather uneasily, and grudgingly mdulgent She shrugged her 
shoulders at the apartment 

“ Gome,”, she said, taking his arm, “ let us go into the garden till 
Mrs. Coates brings the tray ” 

“ I hope she’ll be quick,” he said, pulling his moustache She 
ga\e a short laugh, and leaned on Ins arm as they went He had 
hghted a pipe 

Mrs. Coates entered tlie room as they went down the steps The 
delightful, cicct old lady hastened to tlie window for a good view of 
her visitors Her chma-blue eyes were bright as she watched the 
young couple go down the path, he walking m an easy, confident 
fashidn, will his wife on his arm The landlady began talking to 
herseu'^m a soft, Yorkshire accent 
“Just of a height they are She wouldn’t ha’ married a man less 
than herself in stature, I think, though he’s not her equal otherwise ” 
Here her granddaughter came m, setting a tray on the table The 
girl went to the old woman’s side 
“ He’s been eating the apples, gran’,” she said. 

“ Has he, my pet ? Well, if he’s happy, why not ^ ” 

Outside, the young, well-favoured man hstened with impatience 
to the chink of the teacups At last, with a sigh of rehef, the couple 
came in to breakfast. After he had eaten for some time, he rested a 
moment and said 

“ Do you think it’s any better place than Bridlington ^ ” 

“ I do,” she said, “ infinitely ! Besides, I am at home here— it’s 
not like a strange sea-side place to me ” 

“ How long were you here ? ” 

“ Two years ” 

He ate reflectively. 

“ I should ha’ thought you’d rather go to a fresh place,” he said 
at length. 
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She sat very silent, and then, delicately, put out a feeler. 

“ Why ? ” she said “ Do you think I shan’t enjoy myself ? ” 

He laughed comfortably, putting the marmalade thick on his 
bread 

“ I hope so,” he said 

She again took no notice of him. 

“ But don’t say anything about it in the village, Frank,” she said 
casually “ Don’t say who I am, or that I used to live here There’s 
nobody I want to meet, particularly, and we should never feel free 
if they knew me again ” 

“ Why did you come, then ^ ” 

“ ‘ Why ? ’ Can’t you understand why ? ” 

“ Not if you don’t want to know anybody ” 

“ I came to see the place, not the people.” 

He did not say any more. 

“ Women,” she said, “ are different from men I don't know why 
I wanted to come — but I did ” 

She helped him to another cup of coffee, solicitously 
“ Only,” she resumed, “ don’t talk about me in the village ” 
She laughed shakily “ I don’t want my past brought up against 
me, you know.” And she moved the crumbs on the cloth with her 
finger-tip 

He looked at her as he drank his coffee ; he sucked his moustache, 
and putting down his cup, said phlegmatically 
“ I’ll bet you’ve had a lot of past ” 

She looked with a little guiltiness, that flattered Inm, down at the 
tablecloth. 

“Well,” she said, caressive, “you won’t give me away, who I 
am, will you ” 

“ No,” he said, comforting, laughing, “ I won’t give you away ” 
He \vas pleased. 

She remained silent. After a moment or two she lifted her head, 
saying 

“ I’ve got to arrange with Mrs. Coates, and do various things 
So you’d better go out by yourself this mormng— and we’ll be in to 
dinner at one ” 

“ But you can’t be arranging with Mrs Coates all morning,” he 
said 

“ Oh, well— then I’ve some letters to write, and I must get that 
maik out of my skirt I’ve got plenty of httle things to do this 
mormng. You’d better go out by yourself” 

He perceived tliat she wanted to be rid of him, so that when she 
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went upstairs, he look his hat and lounged out on to the cliffs, 
suppressedly angiy 

Presently she too came out She wore a hat -with roses, and a long 
lace scarf hung over hei white diess Rather ner\^ously, she put up 
her sunshade, and hei face was half-hidden in its coloured shadow 
Slie ent along the narrow track of flag-stones that were worn hollow 
by the feet of the fishermen She seemed to be avoiding her sur- 
roundings, as if she lemamed safe m the little obscurity of her parasol 
She passed the church, and went down the lane till she came to a 
high wail by the wayside Under this she went slowly, stopping at 
length by an open doorway, which shone like a picture of light in the 
dark wall There in the magic beyond the doorway, patterns of 
shadow lay on the sunny court, on the blue and white sea-pebbles of 
Its paving, ivhile a green la\vn glowed beyond, where a bay tree 
glittered at tlie edges She tiptoed neivously into the courtyard, 
glancing at the house that stood m shadow The uncurtained 
wmdows looked black and soulless, the latchen door stood open 
IiTCsolutely she took a step forward, and again forward, leaning, 
yearning, towards the garden beyond 
She had almost gamed the corner of the house when a heavy step 
came crunching through the trees A gardener appeared before 
her He held a ^vlcker tray on which were rolling great, dark red 
goosebcines, overripe He moved slowly 

“ The garden isn’t open to-day,” he said quietly to the attractive 
woman, -who was poised for retreat 
For a moment she was silent with surprise How should it be public 
at all ^ 

“ When is it open ^ ” she asked, quick-witted 
“ The rector lets visitors in on Fridays and Tuesdays ” 

She stood still, reflecting How strange to think of the rector 
opening his garden to the public ' 

“ But everybody will be at church,” she said coaxmgly to the 
man “ There’ll be nobody here, will there ^ ” 

He moved, and the big gooseberries rolled 
“ The rector lives at the new rectory,” he said 
The two stood still He did not like to ask her to go At last she 
turned to him with a winning smile 

“ Might I have one peep at the roses ^ ” she coaxed, with pretty 
wilfulness 

" I don’t suppose it would matter,” he said, moving aside ; 

“ you won’t stop long ” 

She went forward, forgetting the gardener^n a moment Her face 
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became strained, her movements eager. Glancing round, she saw 
all the windows giving on to the lawn were curtainlcss and dark. 
The house had a sterile appearance, as if it wcie still used, but not 
inhabited A shadow seemed to go over her. She went across the 
lawn towards the garden, through an arch of crimson ramblers, a 
gate of colour Theie beyond lay the soft blue sea within the bay, 
misty with mormng, and the furthest headland of black rock jutting 
dimly out between blue and blue of the sky and water. Hci face 
began to shine, transfigured with pain and joy At hei feet the garden 
fell steeply, all a confusion of flowers, and away bcloii tvas the dark- 
ness of tree-tops covering the beck 
She turned to the garden that shone with sunny flowers around hci 
She knew the little corner where was the scat beneath the yew tree. 
Then there was the terrace where a great host of floweis shone, and 
from this, two paths went down, one at each side of the garden 
She closed her sunshade and walked slowly among the many’’ 
flowers All round were rose bushes, big banks of roses, then roses 
hanging and tumbling from pillars, or roses balanced on the standard 
bushes By the open earth were many other flowers. If she lifted 
her head, the sea was upraised beyond, and the Cape 

Slowly she went down one path, lingering, like one who has gone 
back into the past Suddenly she was touching some heavy crimson 
roses that were soft as velvet, touching them though tfullyy ivitliout 
knowing, as a mother sometimes fondles the hand of her child She 
leaned slightly forward to catch the scent Then she wandered on in 
abstraction Sometimes a flame-coloured, scentless rose would hold 
her arrested. She stood gazing at it as if she could not undei stand 
It. Again the same softness of intimacy came over her, as she stood 
before a tumbling heap of pink petals Then she "wondered over the 
white rose, that was greenish, like ice, in the centre So, slowly'", hke 
a white, pathetic butterfly, she drifted dmvn the path, coming at last 
to a tiny terrace all full of roses They seemed to fill the place, a 
sunny, gay throng She was shy of them, they were so many and so 
bright They seemed to be conversing and lauglung She felt 
herself in a strange crowd It exhilarated her, carried her out of 
herself She flushed with excitement. The air w'as pure scent 
Hastily, she went to a little seat among the white roses, and sat 
down Her scarlet sunshade made a hard blot of colour. She sat 
quite still, feeling her own existence lapse She was no more than a 
rose, a rose that could not quite come into blossom, but remained 
tense A httly fly dropped on her knee, on her white dress She- 
watched it, as if it had ^llen on a rose. She was not herself 
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Then she started cruelly as a shadow crossed her and a figure 
moved into her sight It was a man who had come in shppers^ 
unheard He wore a linen coat The morning was shattered, the 
spell vanished away. She was only afraid of being questioned. He 
came forward She rose Then, seeing him, the strength went from 
her and she sank on the seat again 

He was a young man, military in appearance, growing slightly 
stout His black hair was brushed smooth and bright, his moustache 
IV as waxed But there was sometliing rambhng in his gait She 
looked up, blanched to the lips, and saw his eyes They were black, 
and stared without seeing. They were not a man’s eyes He was 
coming towards her. 

He stared at her fixedly, made an unconscious salute, and sat 
down beside her on the seat He moved on the bench, shifted his 
feet, saying, in a gentlemanly, mihtary voice . 

“ I don’t disturb you — do I ? ” 

She ivas mute and helpless. He was scrupulously dressed m dark 
clothes and a hnen coat She could not move Seeing his hands, 
ivith the ring she knew so well upon the httle finger, she felt as if she 
"^vere going dazed The whole world was deranged She sat un- 
avaihng For his hands, her symbols of passionate love, filled her 
with horror as they rested now on his strong thighs. 

“ May I smoke ^ ” he asked intimately, almost secretly, his hand 
going to his pocket. 

She could not answer, but it did not matter, he was in another 
world. She wondered, craving, if he recognized her — if he could 
recogmze her. She sat pale with anguish But she had to go 
tlirough it 

“ I haven’t got any tobacco,” he said thoughtfully 

But she paid no heed to his words, only she attended to him 
Could he recogmze her, or was it all gone ? She sat still in a frozen 
kind of suspense 

“ I smoke John Cotton,” he said, “ and I must economize with it, 
it is expensive You know, I’m not very well off while these lawsuits 
are gomg on ” 

“ No,” she said, and her heart was cold, her soul kept rigid. 

He moved, made a loose salute, rose, and went away She sat 
motionless She could see his shape, the shape she had loved with all 
her passion his compact, soldier’s head, his fine figure now slackened 
And It was not he It only filled her with horror too difficult to 
know 

Suddenly he came again, his hand in his ja^cket pocket 
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“ Do you mind if I smoke ^ he said. “ Pei haps I shall be able to 
see things more clearly ” 

He sat down beside her again, filling a pipe She watched his 
hands with the fine strong fingers They had ahvays inchncd to 
tremble slightly It had surprised her, long ago, in such a healthy 
man Now they moved inaccurately, and the tobacco hung raggedly 
out of the pipe 

“ I have legal business to attend to. Legal affairs aie always so 
uncertain I tell my sohcitor exactly, precisely what I ivant, but I 
can never get it done ” 

She sat and heard him talking. But it was not he. Yet those 
were the hands she had lassed, there were the glistening, strange 
black eyes that she had loved Yetit was nothc. She sat motionless 
with horror and silence He dropped his tobacco pouch, and groped 
for It on the ground Yet she must wait to sec if he would recognize 
her Why could she not go * In a moment he rose 

“ I must go at once,” he said “ The owl is coming ” Then he 
added confidentially * “ His name isn’t realty tlie owl, but I call 
him that I must go and see if he has come ” 

She rose too He stood before her, uncertain He ivas a hand- 
some, soldierly fello\v, and a lunatic Her eyes searched him, and 
searched him, to see if he would recognize her, if she could discover 
him 

“ You don’t know me ^ ” she asked, from the terror of her soul, 
standing alone 

He looked back at her quizzically She had to beai his eyes 
They gleamed on her, but with no intelligence He was drawing 
nearer to her 

“ Yes, I do know you,” he said, fixed, intent, but mad, drawing his 
face nearer hers Her horror was too great The powerful lunatic 
was coming too near to her 
A man approached, hastening 
“ The garden isn’t open this morning,” he said 
The deranged man stopped and looked at him The keeper 
went to the seat and picked up the tobacco pouch left lying there 

Don’t leave your tobacco, sir,” he said, taking it to the gentle- 
man in the linen coat 

I was just asking this lady to stay to lunch,” the latter said 
politely “ She is a friend of mine ” 

The woman turned and walked swiftly, blindly, between the 
sunny roses, out from the garden, past the house with the blank, dark 
ivindows, through the sea-pebbled courtyard to the stieet Hasten- 
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ing and blind, she went forward without hesitating, not knowing 
whither Directly she came to the house she went upstairs, took off 
her hat, and sat down on the bed It was as if some membrane had 
been torn in two in her, so that she was not an entity that could think 
and feel She sat staring across at the window, where an ivy spray 
waved slowly up and down in the sea wind There was some of the 
uncanny luminousness of the sunlit sea m the air She sat perfectly 
still, without any being She only felt she might be sick, and it 
might be blood that was loose in her torn entrails. She sat perfectly 
still and passive 

After a time she heard the hard tread of her husband on the floor 
below, and, without herself changing, she registered his movement 
She heard his rather disconsolate footsteps go out again, then his 
voice speaking, answering, growing cheery, and his solid tread 
drawing near 

He entered, ruddy, rather pleased, an air of complacency about his 
alert, sturdy figure She moved stiffly He faltered m his approach 
“ What’s the matter ^ ” he asked, a tinge of impatience m his 
voice “ Aren’t you feehng well ^ ” 

Tins was torture to her 
“ Quite,” she replied 

His brown eyes became puzzled and angry. 

“ What is the matter ^ ” he said 
“ Nothing ” 

He took a few strides, and stood obstinately, looking out of the 
window 

“ Have you run up against anybody ? ” he asked 
“ Nobody who knows me,” she said 

His hands began to twitch It exasperated him, that she was no 
more sensible of him than if he did not exist Turning on her at 
length, driven, he asked 

“ Something has upset you, hasn’t it ^ ” 

“ No, why ? ” she said, neutral He did not exist for her, except 
as an irritant 

His anger rose, filhng the veins m his throat 
“ It seems like it,” he said, makmg an effort not to show his angei , 
because there seemed no reason for it He went away downstairs 
She sat still on the bed, and with the residue of feehng left to her, she 
disliked him because he tormented her The time went by She 
could smell the dinner being served, the smoke of her husband’s pipe 
from the garden But she could not move She had no being 
There was a tinkle of the bell She heard come indoors And 
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then he mounted the stairs again At every step her heart grew tight 
in her He opened the door. 

“ Dinner is on the table,” he said 

It was difficult for her to endure his presence, for he would inter- 
fere with her. She could not recover her life She rose stiffly and 
went down. She could neither eat nor talk during the meal She 
sat absent, torn, without any being of her own He tried to go on as 
if nothing were the matter But at last he became silent with fur)^ 
As soon as it was possible, she went upstairs again, and locked the 
bedroom door She must be alone He went with his pipe into the 
garden All his suppressed anger against her who held herself 
superior to him filled and blackened his heart Though he had not 
known it, yet he had never really won her, she had never loved 
him. She had taken him on sufferance. This had foiled him He 
was only a labouring electrician in the mine, she was superior to 
Inm. He had always given way to her But all the while, the injury 
and ignominy had lieen working in Ins soul because she did not hold 
him seriously And now all his rage came up against her 
He turned and went indoors. The third time, she heard him 
mounting the stairs Her heart stood still He turned the catch 
and pushed the door — ^it was locked. He tned it again, harder. Her 
heart was standing still 

Have you fastened the door ? ” he asked quietly, because of the 
landlady. 

“ Yes. Wait a minute ” 

She rose and turned the lock, afraid he would burst it. She felt 
hatred towards him, because he did not leave her free He entered, 
his pipe between his teeth, and she returned to her old position on the 
bed He closed the door and stood with his back to it. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” he asked determinedly 
She was sick with him. She could not look at him 
“ Can’t you leave me alone ^ ” she replied, averting her face from 
him 

He looked at her quickly, fully, wincing witli ignominy. Then he 
seemed to consider for a moment 

Tc something up with you, isn’t there ? ” he asked definitely. 

Yes, she said, “ but that’s no reason why you should torment 
me ” X 

‘‘ I don’t torment\ou What’s the matter ? ” 

Why should you kmow ^ ” she cried, in hate and desperation. 
Something snapped \ He started and caught his pipe as it fell 
from his mouth Theiyhe j)ushed forward the bitten-off mouth-piece 
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With his tongue, took it from off his lips, and looked at it Then he 
put out his pipe, and brushed the ash from his waistcoat. After 
which he raised his head. 

“ I want to know,” he said. His face was greyish pale, and set 
uglily. 

Neither looked at the other. She knew he was fired now. His 
heart was pounding heavily She hated him, but she could not with- 
stand him Suddenly she lifted her head and turned on him 
“ What right have you to know ? ” she asked 
He looked at her. She felt a pang of surprise for his tortured eyes 
and his fixed face But her heart hardened swiftly She had never 
loved him She did not love him now 
But suddenly she lifted her head again swiftly, like a thing that 
tries to get free She wanted to be free of it It was not him so 
much, but it, something she had put on herself, that bound her so 
horribly And having put the bond on herself, it was hardest to 
take It off But now she hated everything and felt destructive He 
stood with his back to the door, fixed, as if he would oppose her 
eternally, till she was extmgmshed She looked at him. Her eyes 
were cold and hostile. His workman’s hands spread on the panels 
of the door behind him 

“ You know I used to live here ^ ” she began, in a hard voice, as 
if wilfully to wound him. He braced himself against her, and nodded 
Well, I was companion to Miss Birch of Torril Hall — ^she and 
the rector were friends, and Archie was the rector’s son ” There 
was a pause He listened without knowing what was happening 
He stared at his wife She was squatted m her white dress on the 
bed, carefully folding and re-folding the hem of her skirt Her 
voice was full of hostility 

“ He was an officer — a sub-lieutenant — then he quarrelled with 
his colonel and came out of the army At any rate ’’—she plucked 
at her skirt hem, her husband stood motionless, watching her 
movements which filled his veins with madness — " he was awfully 
fond of me, and I was of him— awfully ” 

. “ How old was he ^ ” asked the husband 

“ When — when I first knew him ? Or when he went away ^ ” 

“ When you first knew him ” 

“ When I first knew him, he was twenty-six— now— he’s thirty-one 
—nearly thirty-two— because I’m twenty-nine, and he is nearly 
three years older ” 

She lifted her head and looked at the opposite wall 
“ And what then ? ” said her husband^ 
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She hardened herself, and said callously 

“ We were as good as engaged for nearly a year, though nobody 
l5;ncw— at least— they talked— but— it wasn’t open Then he went 
away ” 

“ He chucked you ‘i’ ” said the husband biutally, wanting to hint 
her into contact with himself Her heart 1 ose wildly with 1 age. Then 
“Yes,” she said, to anger him. He shifted fi om one foot to the 
other, giving a “ Ph ' ” of lage Tlierc was silence for a time 

“ Then,” she resumed, her pain giving a mocking note to her 
woids, “ he suddenly went out to fight in Afiica, and almost the 
very day I first met you, I heard fiom Kfiss Birch he’d got ‘^unsti okc — 

and two months after, that he was dead ’ 

“ That was before you took on with me ^ ” said the husband. 
There was no answer Neither spoke for a time He had not 
understood His eyes %\erc contacted uglily 

“ So you’ve been looking at your old couiting places * ” he said 
“ That was what you ivanted to go out by yourself for this 
morning.” 

Still she did not answer him anything He went away from the 
door to the window He stood with his hands belund him, his back 
to her She looked at him His hands seemed gross to her, the back 
of his head paltry 

At length, almost against his will, he turned round, aslang 
“ How long were you carrying on with him ^ ” 

“ What do you mean ^ ” she rephed coldly 
“ I mean how long were you carr)ang on with him ^ ” 

She lifted her head, averting her face from him She refused to 
answer Then she said 

“ I don’t know what you mean, by carrying on I loved him fiom 
the first days I met him — two months after I went to stay with Miss 
Birch ” 

“ And do you reckon he loved you ” he jeered 
“ I know he did ” 


“ How do you know, if he’d have no more to do with you ? ” 
There was a long silence of hate and suffering 
“ And how far did it go between you ^ ” he asked at length, in a 
frightened, stiff voice 


“I hate your not-straightforward questions,” she cned, beside 
herself with his baiting We loved each other, and we weie lovers 
^we were I don t care what think what have you got to do 

with it ^ We were lovers before ever I knew you ” 

Lovers ^lovers, h^ said, wlnte with fury “You mean you 
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had your fling with an army man, and then came to me to marry 
you when you’d done 

She sat swallowing her bitterness There was a long pause 
“ Do you mean to say you used to go — the whole hogger ^ ” he 
asked, still incredulous 

“ Why, what else do you think I mean ^ ” she cried brutally 
He shrank, and became white, impersonal There was a long, 
paralysed silence He seemed to have gone small 

You never thought to tell me all this before I married you,” he 
said, with bitter irony, at last 

“ You never asked me,” she replied 
“ I never thought there was any need ” 

“ Well, then, you should think ” 

He stood with expressionless, almost childlike set face, revolving 
many thoughts, whilst his heart was mad with anguish 
Suddenly she added * 

“ And I saw him to-day,” she said He is not dead, he’s mad ” 
Her husband looked at her, startled 
“ Mad ' ” he said involuntarily 

“ A lunatic,” she said It almost cost her her reason to utter the 
word There was a pause 

“ Did he know you ^ ” asked the husband, m a small voice 
“ No,” she said 

He stood and looked at her At last he had learned the width of 
the breach between them She still squatted on the bed He could 
not go near her It would be violation to each of them to be brought 
into contact with the other The thing must ivork itself out They 
’were both shocked so much, they were impersonal, and no longer 
hated each other After some minutes he left her and went out. 
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I 

Through the gloom of evemng^ and the flare of torches of the night 
before the fair, through the still fogs of the succeeding dawn came 
paddling the weary geese, lifting their poor feet tliat had been 
dipped in tar for shoes, and trailing them along the cobble-stones 
into the town Last of all, in the afternoon, a country girl drove in 
her dozen birds, disconsolate because she was so late She ^\'as a 
heavily built girl, fair, with regular features, and yet unprepossessing. 
She needed chiselhng down, her contours were brutal Perhaps it 
was weariness that hung her eyelids a little lower than was pleasant 
When she spoke to her clumsily lagging birds it was in a snarling 
nasal tone One of the silly things sat down m the gutter and refused 
to move It looked very ridiculous, but also rather pitiful, squat 
there with its head up, refusing to be urged on by the ungentle toe 
of the girl The latter swore heavily, then picked up the great com- 
plaining bird, and fronting her road stubbornly, drove on the 
lamentable eleven. 

No one had noticed her This afternoon the women were not 
sitting chatting on their doorsteps, seaming up the cotton hose, or 
swiftly passing through their fingers the piled ^vhlte lace ; and 
in the high dark houses the song of the hosiery frames 'was hushed : 
“ Shackety-boom, Shackety-shackety-boom, Z — ^zzz ' ” As she 
dragged up HoUow Stone, people returmng from the fair chaffed 
her and asked her what o’clock it was She did not reply, her look 
was sullen The Lace Market was quiet as the Sabbath even the 
great brass plates on the doors were dull with neglect There 
seemed an afternoon atmosphere of raw discontent The girl 
stopped a moment before the dismal prospect of one of the great 
warehouses that had been gutted with fire She looked at the lean, 
threatening walls, and watched her white flock waddhng in reckless 
misery below, and she would have laughed out loud had the wall 
fallen flat upon them and reheved her of them But the wall did 
not fall, so she crowed the road, and walking on the safe side, 
hurried after her chyge Her look was even more sullen She 
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remembered the state of trade— Trade, the invidious enemy ; Trade, 
which thrust out its hand and shut the factory doors, and pulled 
the stockingers off their seats, and left the web half-finished on the 
frame ; Trade, which mysteriously choked up the sources of the 
rivulets of wealth, and blacker and moie secret than a pestilence, 
starved the town. Through this morose atmosphere of bad trade, 
in the afternoon of the first day of the fair, the girl strode 
down to the Poultry with eleven sound geese and one lame one to 
sell 

The Frenchmen were at the bottom of it * So everybody said, 
though nobody quite knew how At any rate, they had gone to war 
with the Prussians and got beaten, and trade was ruined m Notting- 
ham ! 

A little fog rose up, and the twilight gathered around Then they 
flared abroad their torches in the fair, insulting the mght The girl 
still sat m the Poultry, and her weary geese unsold on the stones, 
lUummated by the hissing lamp of a man who sold rabbits and 
pigeons and such-hke assorted live-stock. 


II 

In another part of the town, near Snemton Church, another girl 
came to the door to look at the night She was tall and slender, 
dressed with the severe accuracy which marks the girl of superior 
culture Her hair was arranged with simplicity about the long, 
pale, cleanly cut face* She leaned forward very slightly to glance 
do^vn the street, hstenmg She very carefully preserved the appear- 
ancejif having come quite casually to the door, yet she lingered and 
lingered and stood very still to listen when she heard a footstep, but 
when It proved to be only a common man, she drew herself up 
proudly and looked with a small smile over his head He hesitated 
to glance into the open hall, lighted so spaciously with a scarlet- 
shaded lamp, and at the shm girl m brown silk lifted up before the 
light But she, she looked over his head He passed on 

Presently she started and hung in suspense Somebody was cross- 
ing the road She ran down the steps in a pretty welcome, not 
effuse, saying in quick but accurately articulated words Will ’ 
I began to think you’d gone to the fair I came out to hsten to it 
I felt almost sure you’d gone You’re coming in, aren’t you ? ” 
She waited a moment anxiously. “ We expect you to dinner, you 
know,” she added wistfully 

The man, who had a short face and spok'=^%vith his hp curhng up 
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on one side, m a drawling speecli with ironically exaggerated intona- 
tion replied after a short hesitation 

“ Tm awfully sorry, I am, sliaight, Lois. Ids a shame I’ve got 
to go round to the biz Man proposes — the de\al disposes ” He 
turned aside with irony in the darkness 

“ But surely, Will ! ” remonstrated the girl, keenly disappointed. 
“ Fact, Lois ' — I feel wild about it myself But I’ve got to go 
down to the works They may be gettmg a bit warm down there, 
you know ” — ^he jerked his head in the direction of the fair. “ If the 
Lambs get frisky ' — they’re a bit off about the work, and they’d 
lUst be in their element if tliey could set a hghted match to some- 
thing ” 

“ Will, you don’t tliink ! ” exclaimed the girl, laying her 

hand on his arm m the true fashion of romance, and looking up at 
him earnestly 

“ Dad’s not sure,” he replied, lookmg down at her with gravity. 
They remained in tins attitude for a moment, then he said * 

“ I might stop a bit It’s all right for an hour, I should tlnnk ” 
She looked at him earnestly, then said in tones of deep disappoint- 
ment and of fortitude . “ No, Will, you must go. You’d better 

go ” 

“ It s a shame * ” he murmured, standing a moment at a loose 
end Then, glancing down the street to see he was alone, he put his 
arm lound her waist and said in a difficult voice “ How goes it ^ ” 
She let him keep her for a moment, then he kissed her as if afraid 
of what he was doing They were both uncomfortable 

“ Well I ” he said at length 

“ Good night ' ” she said, setting him free to go 
He hung a moment near her, as if ashamed Then “ Good night,” 
he answeied, and he broke away She listened to his footsteps in 
the night, before composing herself to turn indoors 

“ Helloa ' ” said her father, glancing ovei his paper as she entered 
the dimng-room “ What’s up, then ^ ” 

“ Oh, nothing,” she replied, in her calm tones “ Will won’t be 
here to dinner to-night ” 

“ What, gone to the fair ^ ” 

“ No ” 


“ Oh ! What’s got him then ^ ” 

Lois looked at her father, and answeied : 

down to the factory'- They are afraid of the hands 
Her fadicr looked at her closely 

Oh, aye > ” he answ^’-ed, undecided, and they sat down to dinner. 
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Lois retired very early She had a fire in her bedroom She 
dreiv the cui tains and stood holding aside a heavy fold, looking out 
at the night She could see only the nothingness of the fog ; not 
even the glare of the fair was evident, though the noise clamoured 
small m the distance In front of eveiy thing she could see her own ' 
faint image She crossed to tlic dressing-table, and there leaned her 
face to the mirror, and looked at herself She looked a long time, 
then she rose, changed her dress for a dressing-jacket, and took up 
Sesame and Lilies 

Late in tlie night she was roused from sleep by a bustle m the house 
She sat up and heard a hurr)ung to and fro and the sound of anxious 
voices She put on her dressing-gown and went out to her mothei’s 
room Seeing her motlier at the head of the stairs, she said in her 
quick, clean voice 

“ Mother, what is it ^ ” 

“ Oh, child, don’t ask me ' Go to bed, dear, do ' I shall surely 
be worned out of my life ” 

“ Motlier, ivhat is it ? ” Lois was sharp and emphatic 
“ I hope your fathei won’t go Now I do hope your father won’t 
go He’s got a cold as it is ” 

‘‘ Mother, tell me what it is ^ ” Lois took her mother’s arm 
“ It’s Selby’s I should have thought you would have heard the 
fire-engine, and Jack isn’t in yet I hope we’re safe ' ” Lois returned 
to her bedroom and dressed She coiled her plaited hair, and having 
put on a cloak, left the house 

She hurried along under the fog-dnppmg trees towards the 
meaner part of the town When she got near, she saw a glare m the 
fog, and closed her lips tight She hastened on till she was m the 
crowd With peaked, noble face she watched the fire. Then she 
looked a little wildly over the fire-reddened faces in the crowd, and 
catching sight of her father, hurried to him 

“ Oh, Dadda — ^is he safe ^ Is Will safe ^ ” 

“ Safe, aye, why not ? You’ve no business here Here, here’s 
Sampson, he’ll take you home. I’ve enough to bother me , there’s 
my own place to watch. Go home now, I can’t do with you here ” 

“ Have you seen Will ^ ” she asked 

“ Go home— Sampson, just take Miss Lois home— now ' ” 

“ You don’t really know where he is— father ^ ” 

“ Go home now — I don’t want you here ” her father ordeied 

peremptorily 
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The tears sprang to Lois’ eyes. She looked at the lire and the 
tears were quickly dried by fear The flames 1 oared and struggled 
upward. The great wonder of the fire made her forget even her 
indignation at her father’s light treatment of herself and of her 
lover. There was a crashing and bursting of timber, as the first 
floor fell in a mass into the blazing gulf, splashing the fire in all 
directions, to the terror of the crowd She saw the steel of the 
machines growing white-hot and twisting like flaming letters Piece 
after piece of the flooring gave way, and the machines dropped in 
red rum as the wooden framework burned out The air became 
unbreathable , the fog was swallowed up , sparks went rushing up 
as if they would burn the dark heavens ; sometimes cards of lace 
went whirling into the gulf of the sky, waving with wings of fire. 
It was dangerous to stand near this great cup of roaring destruction. 

Sampson, the grey old manager of Buxton and Co.’s, led her away 
as soon as she would turn her face to listen to him He was a stout, 
irritable man He elbowed his way roughly through the crowd, and 
Lois followed him, her head high, her lips closed. He led her for 
some distance without speaking, then at last, unable to contain his 
garrulous irntabihty, he broke out 

“ What do they expect What can they expect ? They can’t 
expect to stand a bad time. They spring up hke mushrooms as big 
as a house-side, but there’s no stability m ’em I remember Wilham 
Selby when he’d run on my errands Yes, there’s some as can make 
much out of httle, and there’s some as can make much out of nothing, 
but they find it won’t last Wilham-Selby’s sprung up in a day, and 
he’ll vanish in a mght You can’t trust to luck alone. Maybe he 
thinks It’s a lucky thing this fire has come when things are looking 
black But you can’t get out of it as easy as that There’s been a 
few too many of ’em No, indeed, a fire’s the last thing I should 
hope to come to — the very last ! ” 

Lois hurried and hurried, so that she brought the old manager 
panting m distress up the steps of her home She could not bear to 
hear him talking so They could get no one to open the door for 
some time When at last Lois ran upstairs, she found her mother 
dressed, but all unbuttoned again, lying back in the chair in her 
daughter’s room, suffering from palpitation of the heart, with 
Sesame and Lilies crushed beneath her Lois administered brandy, 
and her decisive woVds and movements helped largely to bring the 
good lady to a state of recovery sufficient to allow of her returmng 
to her own bedroom ' 

Then Lois locked die door She glanced at her fire-darkened 
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face, and taking the flattened Ruskin out of the chair, sat down and 
wept. After a while she calmed herself, rose, and sponged her face 
Then once moic on that fatal night she prepared for rest Instead, 
however, of retiring, she pulled a silk quilt from her disordered bed 
and, wrapping it round her, sat miserably to think It was two 
oTlock in tlic morning. 


IV 

The fire as sunk to cold ashes in the grate, and the grey morning 
was creeping through tlic half-opened curtains like a thing ashamed, 
when Lois aw'oke It was painful to move hei head her neck was 
cramped The girl awoke in full recollection She sighed, roused 
herself and pulled the quilt closer about her For a little while she 
sat and mused A pale, tragic resignation fixed her face like a mask 
She jcmembcrcd her fatlier’s irritable answer to her question con- 
cerning her lover’s safety — “ Safe, aye — ^why not ^ ” She knew that 
he suspected the factor^’’ of having been purposely set on fire But 
then, he had never liked Will And yet — and yet — Lois’ heart was 
heavy as lead. She felt her lover was guilty. And she felt she must 
hide her secret of his last communication to her She saw herself 
being cross-examined — “ When did you last see this man ^ ” But 
she would hide what he had said about watching at the works 
How dreary it w^as — and how dreadful Her life was ruined now, 
and nothing mattered any moi c She must only behave with dignity, 
and submit to her owm obliteration. For even if Will were never 
accused, she knew in her heart he was guilty She knew it was over 
between them 

It w^as dawn among the yellow fog outside, and Lois, as she moved 
mechanically about her toilet, vaguely felt that all her days would 
arrive slowly struggling through a bleak fog She felt an intense 
longing at this uncanny hour to slough the body’s trammelled 
weariness and to issue at once into the new bright warmth of the 
far Dawn where a lover waited transfigured , it is so easy and 
pleasant in imagination to step out of the chill grey dampness of 
another terrestrial daybreak, straight into the sunshine of the eternal 
morning ? And who can escape his hour ^ So Lois performed the 
meaningless routine of her toilet, which at last she made meaningful 
when she took her black dress, and fastened a black jet brooch at her 
throat 

Then she went downstairs and found her father eating a mutton 
chop. She quickly approached and kissed-^im on the forehead 
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Then she retreated to the other end of the tabic Her father looked 
tired, even haggard 

“ You are early/’ he said, after a wlnle. Lois did not reply. Her 
father conunued to eat foi a few moments, then he said : 

“ Have a chop— here’s one ' Ring for a hot plate Eh, what ? 
Why not ^ ” 

. Lois was insulted, but she gave no sign She sat down and took 
a cup of coffee, making no pretence to cat. Her father ivas absoibcd, 
and had forgotten her 

“ Our Jack’s not come home yet,” he said at last 
Lois stirred faintly ‘‘ Hasn’t he ^ ” she said 
“ No ” There was silence for a time Lois was frightened. Had 
something happened also to her bi other ^ This fear was closer and 
more irksome 

“ Selby’s was cleaned out, gutted We had a near shave of it ” 

“ You have no loss, Dadda ? ” 

Nothing to mention ” After another silence, her father said 
“I’d rather be myself than William Selby Of course it may 
merely be bad luck — ^you don’t knoiv But ivhatever it ivas, I 
wouldn’t hke to add one to tlie list of fires just now Selby was at the 

‘ George ’ when it broke out — I don’t know where the lad was ! ” 

“ Lather,” broke in Lois, “ why do you talk like that^ Why do 
you talk as if Will had done it ” She ended suddenly Her father 
looked at her pale, mute face 

“ I don’t talk as if Will had done it,” he said. “ I don't even 
think It ” 

Feehng she was going to cry, Lois rose and left the room Her 
father sighed, and leaning his elbows on his knees, whistled faintly 
into the fire He was not thinking about her 
Lois went down to the kitchen and asked Lucy, the parlour-maid, 
to go out with her. She somehow shrank from going alone, lest 
people should stare at her overmuch and she felt an overpoivering 
impulse to go to the scene of the tragedy, to judge for herself. 

The churches were chiming half-past eight when the young lady 
and the maid set off down the street Nearer the fair, swarthy, dun- 
legged men were pushing barrels of water toivards the market-place, 
and the gipsy women, with hard blows, and dressed in tight velvet 
bodices, hurried along the pavement widi jugs of milk, and great 
brass water ewers and loaves and breakfast parcels People were 
just getting up, and in the poorer streets was a continual splash or 
tea-leaves, flung out on to the cobble-stones. A teapot came crash- 
mg down from an upner^story lust behind Lois, and she, starting 
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round and looHng up, thought that the trembling, drink-bleared 
man at the upper window, who was stupidly staring after his pot, 
had had designs on her hfe , and she went on her way shuddering 
at the gnm tragedy of life 

In the dull October morning tlie ruined factory was black and 
ghastly The windo^v-framcs were all jagged, and the walls stood 
gaunt. Inside w^as a tangle of twisted debris, the iron, in parts red 
with bnght rust, looking still hot , the charred wood was black and 
satiny ; from dishevelled heaps, sodden with water, a faint smoke 
rose dimly. Lois stood and looked If he had done that * He might 
even be dead there, burned to ash and lost for ever It was almost 
soothing to feel so He w^ould be safe in the eternity which now she 
must hope in 

At her side the pretty, sympathetic maid chatted plaintively 
Suddenly, from one of her lapses into silence, she exclaimed 

“ Why if there isn’t Mr Jack * ” 

Lois turned suddenly and saw her brother and her lover approach- 
ing her Both looked soiled, untidy and wan Will had a black eye, 
some ten hours old, well coloured Lois turned very pale as tliey 
approached They were looking gloomily at the factory, and for a 
moment did not notice the girls 

“ I’ll be Jiggered if tliere ain’t our Lois ' ” exclaimed Jack, the 
reprobate, swearing under his breath 

“ Oh, God ! ” exclaimed the other in disgust 
Jack, where have you been ^ ” said Lois sharply, in keen pain, 
not loolang at her lover Her sharp tone of suffering drove her 
lover to defend himself with an affectation of comic recklessness 

“ In quod,” replied her brother, smihng sicklily. 

“Jack ' ” cried his sister very sharply 

“ Fact ” 

Will Selby shufHed on his feet and smiled, trying to turn away his 
face so that she should not see his black eye. She glanced at him 
He felt her boundless anger and contempt, and with great courage 
he looked straight at her, smiling ironically Unfortunately his 
smile would not go over his swollen eye, which remamed grave and 
lurid 

“ Do I look pretty ^ ” he inquired with a hateful twist of his hp 

“ Very ' ” she rephed 

“ I thought I did,” he replied And he turned to look at his 
father’s ruined works, and he felt miserable and stubborn The girl 
standing there so clean and out of it all ' Oh, God, he felt sick He 
turned to go home 
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The three went together, Lois silent in anger and resentment. 
Her brother was tired and overstrung, but not suppressed. He 
chattered on, blindly 

“ It was a lark we had ’ We met Bob Osborne and Freddy Mansell 
coming down Poultry There was a girl with some geese She 
looked a tanger sitting there, all like statues, her and the geese It 
was Will who began it He offered her threepence and asked her to 
begin the show She called him a— she called him something, and 
then somebody poked an old gander to stir him up, and somebody 
squirted him in the eye He upped and squawked and started off 
with his neck out Laugh ' We nearly killed ourselves, keeping 
back those old birds with squirts and teasers. Oh, Lum ' Those 
old geese, oh, scrimmy, they didn’t know where to turn, they fairly 
went off their dots, coming at us right an’ left, and such a row — ^it 
was fun, you never knew ^ Then the girl she got up and knocked 
somebody over the jaw, and we were nght in for it. Well, in the 

end, Billy here got hold of her round the waist ” 

“ Oh, dry it up ! ” exclaimed Will bitterly. 

Jack looked at him, laughed mirthlessly, and continued ' “ An’ 
we said we’d buy her birds So we got hold of one goose apiece — 
an’ they took some holding, I can tell you — and off we set round the 
fair, Billy leading with the girl. The bloomin’ geese squawked an’ 
pecked Laugh — I thought I should a’ died. Well, then we wanted 
the girl to have her birds back — and then she fired up. She got 
some other chaps on her side, and there was a proper old row. The 
girl went tooth and nail for Will there — she was dead set against 
him She gave him a black eye, by gum, and we went at it, I can 
tell you It was a free fight, a beauty, an’ we got run in I don’t 
know what became of the girl.” 

Lois surveyed the two men There was no ghmmer of a smile on 
her face, though the maid behind her was sniggering. Will was very 
bitter He glanced at his sweetheart and at the ruined factory. 

“ How’s dad taken it ? ” he asked, m a biting, almost humble 
tone 

“ I don’t know,” she replied coldly, “ Father’s in an awful way. 
I believe everybody tliinks you set the place on fire ” 

Lois drew herself up She had delivered her blow. She drew 
herself up in cold condemnation and for a moment enjoyed her 
complete revenge He was despicable, abject in his dishevelled, 
disfigured, unwashed condition. 


“ Aye, well, they made a mistake for once,’ 
of the hp 

f, ■* 


he rephed, with a curl 
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Curiously enough, they walked side by side as if they belonged to 
each otJier She was his conscience-keeper She was far from 
forgiving him, but she was still further from letting him go And he 
walked at her side hke a boy who has to be punished before he can 
be exonerated He subimtted. But there was a genuine bitter 
contempt in the curl of his hp. 
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“ I’m getting up, Teddilmks,” said Mrs Winston, and she sprang 
out of bed briskly 

“ What the Hanover’s got you ^ ” asked Whiston 
“ Nothing Can’t I get up ^ ” she replied animatedly. 

It was about seven o’clock, scarcely light yet in the cold bedroom. 
Whiston lay still and looked at his wife She was a pretty little 
thing, with her fleecy, short black hair all tousled. He watched 
her as she dressed quickly, flicking her small, dehghtful limbs, 
throwng her clothes about her Her slovenliness and untidiness 
did not trouble him When she picked up the edge of her petticoat, 
ripped off a torn string of white lace, and flung it on the dressing- 
table, her careless abandon made his spirit glow She stood before 
the mirror and roughly scrambled together her profuse little mane 
of hair He watched the qmckness and softness of her young 
shoulders, calmly, hke a husband, and appreciatively 

“ Rise up,” she cried, turning to him with a qmck wave of her 
arm — “ and shine forth ” 

They had been married two years But still, when she had gone 
out of the room, he felt as if all his light and warmth were taken 
away, he became aware of the raw, cold morning So he rose him- 
self, wondering casually what had roused her so early Usually she 
lay m bed as late as she could 

Whiston fastened a belt round his loins and went downstairs in 
shirt and trousers He heard her singing in her snatchy fashion 
The stairs creaked under his weight He passed down the narrow 
little passage, which she called a hall, of the seven and sixpenny house 
which ivas his first home 

He was a shapely young fellow of about twenty-eight, sleepy now 
and easy with well-being. He heard the water drumming into the 
kettle, and she began to whistle He loved the quick way she dodged 
the supper cups under the tap to wash them for breakfast She 
looked an untidy minx, but she was quick and handy enough 
“ Teddilmks,” she f'^ed 
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“ What ^ ” 

“ Light a fire, quick ” 

She wore an old, sack-like dressing-jacket of black silk pinned 
across her breast But one of the sleeves, coming unfastened, 
showed some dehghtful pink upper-arm 

“ Why don’t you sew your sleeve up ? ” he said, suffering from the 
sight of the exposed soft flesh 

“ Where she cried, peering round “Nuisance,” she said, 
seeing the gap, then witli light fingers went on drying the cups 
The kitchen was of fair size, but gloomy Winston poked out the 
dead ashes 

Suddenly a thud was heard at the door down the passage 
“ I’ll go,” cried Mrs Whiston, and she was gone down the hall 
The postman was a ruddy-faced man who had been a soldier 
He smiled broadly, handing her some packages 
“ They've not forgot you,” he said impudently 
“ No — ^lucky for them,” she said, with a toss of the head But she 
was interested only in her envelopes this morning The postman 
waited inquisitively, smiling in an ingratiating fashion She slowly, 

‘ abstractedly, as if she did not know any one was there, closed the 
door in his face, continuing to look at the addresses on her letters 
She tore open the thin envelope There was a long, hideous, car- 
toon valentine She smiled briefly and dropped it on the floor 
Strugghng with the string of a packet, she opened a white cardboard 
box, and there lay a white silk handkerchief packed neatly under 
the paper lace of the box, and her imtial, worked in heliotrope, fully 
displayed She smiled pleasantly, and gently put the box aside 
The third envelope contained another white packet — apparently a 
cotton handkerchief neatly folded She shook it out It was a long 
white stocking, but there was a little weight m the toe Quickly, she 
thrust down her arm, wngghng her fingers into the toe of the stock- 
ing, and brought out a small box She peeped inside the box, then 
hastily opened a door on her left hand, and went into the little, 
cold sitting-room She had her lower hp caught earnestly between 
her teeth 

With a little flash of triumph, she lifted a pair of pearl ear-nngsfrom 
the small box, and she went to the mirror There, earnestly, she began 
to hook them through her ears, looking at herself sideways m the 
glass Curiously concentrated and intent she seemed as she fingered 
the lobes of her ears, her head bent on one side 
Then the pearl ear-rings dangled under her rosy, small ears 
She shook sViarnlv. to see the swmv^of the drops They 
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went chill against her neck, in little, sharp touches. Then she stood 
sUll to look at herself, bridling her head in the dignified fashion. 
Then she simpered at herself. Catching her own eye, she could not 
help winking at herself and laughing 

She turned to look at the box. There was a scrap of paper with 
this posy . 

“ Pearls may be fair, but thou art faiicr 
Wear these for me, and I’ll love the wearer.” 

She made a grimace and a grin. But she was drawn to tlic mirror 
again, to look at her ear-rings. 

Whiston had made the fire burn, so he came to look for her 
When she heard him, she started round quickly, guiltily She was 
watching him with intent blue eyes when he appeared. 

He did not see much, in his morning-drowsy warmth He gave 
her, as ever, a feeling of warmth and slowness. His eyes ^vc^e ver)»- 
blue, very land, Ins manner simple. 

“ What ha’ you got ^ ” he asked. 

“ Valentines,” she said briskly, ostentatiously turning to show him 
the silk handkerchief She thrust it under his nose. “ Smell how 
good,” she said 

“ Who’s that from ^ ” he replied, without smeUing. 

“ It’s a valentine,” she cried “ How do I know who it’s from ? ” 
“ I’ll bet you know,” he said. 

“ Ted ' — I don’t • ” she cried, beginmng to shake her head, then 
stopping because of the ear-rings 
He stood still a moment, displeased 
“ They’ve no right to send you valentines, now,” he said 
“Ted ' — ^Why not? You’re not jealous, are you ^ I haven’t the 
least idea who it’s from Look — there’s my initial ” — she pointed 
with an emphatic finger at the heliotrope embroidery — 

“ E for Elsie, 

Nice little gelsie,” 

she sang 

“ Get out,” he said “ You know who it’s from ” 

“ Truth, I don’t,” she cried 

He looked round, and saw the white stocking lying on a chair 
“ Is this another ^ ” he said 

No, that s a sample, she said “ There’s only a cormc ” And 
she fetched in the long cartoon 

He stretched it out and looked at it solemnly 
Fools ' he saidjyspd went out of the room 
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She flew upstairs and took off the ear-rings When she returned, 
he was crouched before the fire blowing the coals The skin of his 
face was flushed, and shghtly pitted, as if he had had small-pox 
But his neck was white and smooth and goodly She hung her arms 
round his neck as he crouched there, and clung to him He balanced 
on his toes 

“ This fire’s a slow-coach,” he said 
“ And who else is a slow-coach ^ ” she said 
One of us two, I know,” he said, and he rose carefully She 
remained clinging round his neck, so that she was hfted off her feet 
“ Ha • — swing me,” she cried 

He lowered his head, and she hung in the air, swinging from his 
neck, laughing Then she slipped off 

“ The kettle is singing,” she sang, flying for the teapot He bent 
down again to blow the fire The veins in his neck stood out, his 
shirt collar seemed too tight 

“ Doctoi Wyer, 

Blow the fire. 

Puff I puff' puff'” 

she sang, laughing 
He smiled at her 

She was so glad because of her pearl ear-rings 
Over the breakfast she grew serious He did not notice She 
became portentous in her gravity Almost it penetrated through 
his steady good-humour to irritate him 
“ Teddy ' ” she said at last 
“What^” he asked 

“ I told you a he,” she said, humbly tragic 

His soul stirred uneasily 

“ Oh aye ^ ” he said casually 

She was not satisfied He ought to be more moved 

“ Yes,” she said 

He cut a piece of bread 

“ Was it a good one ^ ” he asked 

She was piqued. Then she considered— it a good one ^ Then 
she laughed 

“ No,” she said, “ it wasn’t up to much ” 

“ Ah ' ” he said easily, but with a steady strength of fondness for 
her m his tone “ Get it out then ” 

It became a little more difficult 

“ You know that white stocking,” she said earnestly ‘ I told you 
a he It wasn’t a sample It was a valentine'*^ 
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A little frown came on his brow 

“ Then ^\'hat did you invent it as a sample for ? ” he said But he 
knew this weakness of hers The touch of anger in his v oice frightened 
her 

“ I was afraid you’d be cross/’ she said pathetically. 

I’ll bet you were vastly afraid/’ he said 
“ I was, Teddy ” 

There was a pause He was resolving one or two tlungs in his 
mind. 

“ And who sent it ? ” he asked 

“ I can guess, ’ she said, “ though there wasn’t a word with it — 
except 

She ran to the sitting-room and returned witli a slip of paper. 

“ Pearls may be fair, but thou art faiier 
Wear these for me, and I’ll love the wearer ” 

He read it twice, then a dull red flush came on his face. 

“ And who do you guess it is ? ” he asked, wth a ringing of anger 
in his voice 

“ I suspect It’s Sam Adams,” she said, with a little viituous 
indignation 

Winston ^vas silent for a moment 

“ Fool ! ’ he said “ An’ what’s it got to do with pearls ^ — and 
how can he say ‘ wear these for me ’ when there’s only one ^ He 
hasn’t got the brain to invent a proper verse ” 

He screwed the slip of paper into a ball and flung it into the 
fire 

‘‘ I suppose he thinks it 11 make a pair wnth the one last year,” she 
said 

“ ^Vhy, did he send one then ^ ” 

“Yes I thought you’ d be wild if you knew ’ ’ 

His jaw set rather sullenly. 

Presently he rose, and went to wash himself, rolling back liis 
dcc\ cs and pulling open his shirt at the breast It %vas as if his fine, 
clcar-cut temples and steady eyes were degiaded by the low^er, 
lather brutal part of his face But she loved it. As she wlusked 
about, clcanng the table, she loved the w^ay in which he stood wash- 
ing himself He w as such a man She liked to see his neck ghstemng 
with watci as he swdlcd it It amused her and pleased her and 
thrilled her. He was so sure, so permanent, he had her so utterly 
m his power. It gave her a delightful, mischievous sense of liberty. 
W iihm his grasp, shcAould dart about excitingly. 
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He turned round to her, his face red from the cold water, his eyes 
fresh and very blue 

“ You haven’t been seeing anything of him, have you ^ ” he asked 
roughly 

“ Yes,” she answered, after a moment, as if caught guilty “ He 
got into the tram with me, and he asked me to drink a coffee and a 
Benedictine in the Royal ” 

“ You’ve got It off fine and glib,” he said sullenly “ And did you ^ ” 

“ "V es,” she replied, with the air of a traitor before the rack 

The blood came up into his neck and face, he stood motionless, 
dangerous 

“ It -u^as cold, and it was such fun to go into the Royal,” she said 

“ You’d go off with a mgger for a packet of chocolate,” he said, m 
anger and contempt, and some bitterness Queer how he drew 
awav from her, cut her off from him 

“Ted — ^how beastly she cried “You know quite well ” 

She caught her hp, flushed, and the tears came to her eyes 

He turned away, to put on his necktie She went about her work, 
making a queer pathetic httle mouth, down which occasionally 
dripped a tear 

He was ready to go With his hat jammed down on his head, and 
his overcoat buttoned up to his chin, he came to lass her He would 
be miserable all tlie day if he went without She allowed herself 
to be kissed Her cheek was wet under his lips, and his heart 
burned She hurt him so deeply And she felt aggrieved, and did 
not quite forgive him 

In a moment she went upstairs to her ear-rings Sweet they 
looked nesthng in the httle drawer — sweet ' She examined them 
with voluptuous pleasure, she threaded them in her ears, she looked 
at herself, she posed and postured and smiled and looked sad and 
tragic and winmng and appealing, all in turn beiore the mirroi 
And she was happy, and very pretty 

She wore her ear-rings all morning, in the house She was self- 
conscious, and quite brilliantly winsome, when the baker came, 
wondering if he would notice All the tradesmen left her door with 
a glow in them, feeling elated, and unconsciously favouring the 
dehghtful httle creature, though there had been nothing to notice 
in her behaviour 

She was sUmulated all the day She did not think about her 
husband He was the permanent basis from which she took these 
giddy httle flights into nowhere At night, like chickens and curses, 
she would come home to him, to roost 
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Meanwhile Whiston, a traveller and confidential support of a 
small firm, hastened about Ins work, his heart all the while anxious 
for her, yearning for surety, and kept tense by not getting it. 


II 

She had been a warehouse girl in Adams’s lace factory before she 
was marned Sam Adams was her employer. He was a bachelor 
of forty, growing stout, a man well dressed and florid, with a large 
brown moustache and thin hair From the rest of his well-groomed, 
showy appearance, it was evident his baldness was a chagrin to 
him He had a good presence, and some Irish blood in his veins. 

His fondness for the girls, or the fondness of the girls for him, was 
notorious And Elsie, quick, pretty, almost \vitty little thing — she 
seemed witty, although, when her sayings were repeated, they rvere 
entirely trivial — she had a great attraction for him. He would come 
into the warehouse dressed in a rather sporting reefer coat, of fawn 
colour, and trousers of fine black-and-white check, a cap with a big 
peak and scarlet carnation in his button-hole, to impress her She 
was only half impressed He was too loud for her good taste In- 
stinctively perceiving this, he sobered down to navy blue Then a 
well-built man, flond, with large brown whiskers, smart navy blue 
suit, fashionable boots, and manly hat, he was the irreproachable 
Elsie was impressed 

But meanwhile Whiston was courting her, and she made splendid 
little gestures, before her bedroom mirror, of the constant-and-true 
sort 

“ True, true till death ” 

That was her song Whiston was made that way, so there was no 
need to take thought for him 

Every Christmas Sam Adams gave a party at his house, to which 
he invited his superior work-people — not factory hands and labourers 
but those above He was a generous man in his way, wth a real 
warm feeling for giving pleasure 

Two years ago Elsie had attended this Christmas-party for the 
last time Whiston had accompanied her At that time he worked 
for Sam Adams 

She had been very proud of herself, in her close-fitting, full-skirted 
dress of blue silk Whiston called for her Then she tripped beside 
hirn, holding her large cashmere shawl across her breast He strode 
with long strides, his trousers handsomely strapped under his boots, 
and her silk shoes b^^na: the pockets of his full-skirted overcoat. 
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They passed through the park gates, and her spirits rose Above 
them the Castle Rock loomed grandly in the night, the naked trees 
stood still and dark in the frost, along the boulevard. 

They were rather late Agitated with anticipation, in the cloak- 
room she gave up her shawl, donned her silk shoes, and looked at 
herself in the mirror The loose bunches of curls on either side her 
face danced prettily, her mouth smiled 

She hung a moment in the door of the brilliantly lighted room 
Many people were moving within the blaze of lamps, under the 
crystal chandeliers, the full skirts of the women balancing and 
floating, the side-whiskers and white cravats of the men bowing 
above Then she entered the light. 

In an instant Sam Adams was coming forward, lifting both his 
arms m boisterous welcome There was a constant red laugh on his 
face 

“ Gome late, would you,” he shouted, “ like royalty ” 

He seized her hands and led her forward He opened his mouth 
wide when he spoke, and the effect of the warm, dark opening behind 
the browm rvhiskers was disturbing But she was floating into the 
throng on his arm He was very gallant. 

“ Now then,” he said, taking her card to write down the dances, 

“ I’ve got carte blanche, haven’t I ? ” 

“ Mr. Whiston doesn’t dance,” she said 

" I am a lucky man ' ” he said, scribbhng his initials “ I was 
born with an amourette in my mouth ” 

He wrote on, quietly She blushed and laughed, not knowing 
what It meant 

“ Why, what is that ^ ” she said. 

“ It’s you, even littler than you are, dressed in little wings,” he said 
“ I should have to be pretty small to get m your mouth,” she said 
“You think you’re too big, do you • ” he said easily 
He handed her her card, with a bow 
“ Now I’m set up, my darling, for this evemng,” he said 
Then, quick, always at his ease, he looked over the room She 
waited in front of him He was ready Catching the eye of the 
band, he nodded In a moment, the music began He seemed to 
relax, giving himself up 

“ Now then, Elsie,” he said, with a curious caress in his voice that 
seemed to lap the outside of her body in a warm glow, delicious 
She gave herself to it She liked it 
He was an excellent dancer. He seemed to draw her close in to 
him by some male warmth of attraction, so tl^t she became all soft 
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and pliant to him, flowing to his form, whilst he united her with him 
and they lapsed along m one movement She was just carried in a 
kind of strong, warm flood, her feet moved of themselves, and only 
the music threw her away from him, threw her back to him, to his 
clasp, m his strong form moving against her, rhythmically, dehciously. 

When It was over, he was pleased and his eyes had a curious 
gleam which thrilled her and yet had nothing to do with her Yet 
It held her He did not speak to her He only looked straight into 
her eyes with a curious, gleaming look that disturbed her fearfully 
and deliciously But also there was in his look some of the automatic 
irony of the 1 oue It left her partly cold She was not carried away 
She went, driven by an opposite, heavier impulse, to Whiston 
He stood looking gloomy, trying to admit that she had a perfect 
right to enjoy herself apart from him He received her with rather 
grudging kindhness 

“ Aren’t you going to play whist ^ ” she asked 
“ Aye,” he said “ Directly ” 

“ I do wish you could dance ” 

“ Well, I can’t,” he said “ So you enjoy yourself” 

“ But I should enjoy it better if I could dance with you ” 

“ Nay, you’re all right,” he said “ I’m not made that way ” 

“ Then you ought to be ' ” she cried 

“ Well, It’s my fault, not yours You enjoy yourself,” he bade her 
Which she proceeded to do, a httle bit irked 

She went with anticipation to the arms of Sam Adams, when the 
time came to dance with him It was so gratifying, irrespective of 
the man And she felt a little grudge against Whiston, soon forgotten 
when her host was holding her nea*r to him, in a delicious embrace 
And she watched his eyes, to meet the gleam m them, which gratified 
her 

She was getting warmed right through, the glow was penetrating 
into her, driving away everything else Only m her heart was a 
little tightness, like conscience 

When she got a chance, she escaped from the dancing-room to the 
card-room There, in a cloud of smoke, she found Whiston playing 
cribbage Radiant, roused, animated, she came up to him and 
greeted him She was too strong, too vibrant a note in the quiet 
room He lifted his head, and a frown knitted his gloomy forehead 
Are you playing cribbage ^ Is it exciting ^ How are you getting 
on ^ she chattered > 


3.t hei None of these questions needed answering, and 
he did not feel in to^h with her She turned to the cribbage-board 
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“ Alc you white 01 red ^ ” she asked 
" He’s red,” leplied the partner 

" Then you’ie losing,” she said, still to Winston And she lifted 
the red peg fi om the boai d . “ One— two— tliree— four— five— six— 

se\en — eight Right up there you ought to jump ” 

‘ ' Now put It back in its right place,” said Winston. 

“ \Vhere was it ? ” she asked gaily, knowing her transgression 
He took the little red peg away from her and stuck it in its hole 
The cards were shuffled 
" What a shame you’re losing ' ” said Elsie 
“ \ou’d better cut for him,” said the paitner 
She did so, hastily. The cards ere dealt She put her hand on 
Ins shoulder, loolang at Ins cards. 

“ It’s good,” she cried, “ isn’t it ^ ” 

He did not answer, but tlirew down two cards. It moved him 
more strongly than was comfortable, to have her hand on his 
shoulder, her curls dangling and touching his ears, whilst she was 
roused to anotlier man It made the blood flame over him 
At that moment Sam Adams appeared, florid and boisterous, 
intoxicated more with himself, with the dancing, than with wine 
In his eye the curious, impersonal light gleamed 
“ I thought I should find you here, Elsie,” he cried boisterously, a 
disturbmg, high note in his voice 

“ What made you think so ^ ” she replied, the mischief rousing 
in her 

The floiid, well-built man narrowed his eyes to a smile 
“ I should never look for you among the ladies,” he said, with a 
kind of intimate, animal call to her He laughed, bowed, and 
offered her his arm 
“ Madam, the music waits ” 

. She went almost helplessly, carried along with him, unwilhng, yet 
dchghted 

That dance was an intoxication to her After the first few steps, 

. she felt herself slipping away from herself She almost knew she was 
going, she did not even want to go Yet she must have chosen to 
go She lay in the arm of the steady, close man with whom she was 
dancing, and she seemed to swim away out of contact with the room, 
into him She had passed into another, denser element of him, an 
essential privacy The room was all vague around her, like an 
atmosphere, like under sea, with a flow of ghostly, dumb movements 
But she herself was held real against her partnei, and it seemed 
she was connected with him, as if the mover^nts of his body and 
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limbs wcic her own movements, yet not her own movements — and 
oh, delicious ' He also was given up, obhvious, concentrated, into 
{he dance His eye was unseeing. Only his large, voluptuous body 
ga\c off a subtle activity His fingers seemed to search into her 
ilesh E\ cry moment, and every moment, she felt she would give 
\\d\ utterly, and sink molten * the fusion point was coming when 
slic would fuse dowm into perfect unconsciousness at his feet and 
knees But he bore her round the room in the dance, and he seemed 
to sustain all her body wth his limbs, his body, and his warmth 
seemed to come closer into her, nearer, till it would fuse right through 
her, and she ivould be as liquid to him, as an intoxication only 
It ivas exquisite. When it w^as over, she was dazed, and was 
t^carccly bi cathing She stood wuth lum in the middle of the room as 
if '^hc WCIC alone m a remote place. He bent over her. She ex- 
pected his lips on her bare shoulder, and waited Yet they were 
not alone, they ^vcrc not alone It was cruel. 

“ Ihvas good, wasn’t it, my darling ? ” he said to her, low and 
delighted There \vas a strange impersonality about his low, ex- 
ultant call that appealed to her irresistibly. Yet why ^vas she aware 
of ^omc part shut off in her ? She pressed his arm, and he led her 
low aids the door. 

She was not aware of what she was doing, only a little grain of 
ro'i^tani ti cubic w'as in her The man, possessed, yet wuth a super- 
lici il pTcscncc of mind, made way to tlic dining-room, as if to give 
her ulicshmcnt, cunningly working to his owm escape with her 
I Ic was molten hot, filmed over w'lth presence of mind, and bottomed 
nh cold disbelief. In the dining-ioom was Whiston, carrying 
cofit ( to the plain, neglected ladies Elsie saw him, but felt as if 
he fonld not sec licr. She was bc>ond his leach and ken. A sort 
o{ fusion existed between hci and the large man at hei side She ate 
her fustatd. hut an incomplete fusion all the while sustained and 
( oistaimd within the being of hci employer. 

Bui she was mowing eoolci. Whiston came up She looked at 
Inin, and him with dificrcnt eves She saw' his shm, young - 
r.. n V fi ruu teal and enduring before hei That w-as he. But she 
. IP tiu jprll with the othrr man, fused with him, and she could 

' ■' Sal f n aw as . 

H.st sou himhed sour eribbage ? ” she asked, with hasty 
c ‘U hint. 

“ W hr XI phf d Ah n't sou getting tired of dancing ^ ” 

Xi.t a hiip* ^ 

“ r ’luV’ ' i.fl 


^ Miro litartth “ iSo girl with any spirit gets 
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tired of dancing. Have something else, Elsie Gome— sherry. Have 
a glass of sherry with us, Whiston ” 

Whilst they sipped the wine, Adams watched Whiston almost 
cunningly, to find his advantage 

“We’dbetterbe getting back — there’sthe music,” he said “ Seethe 
women get something to eat, Whiston, will you, there’s a good chap ” 
And he began to draw away Elsie was drifting helplessly with 
him But Whiston put himself beside them, and went along with 
them In silence they passed through to the dancing-room There 
Adams hesitated, and looked round the room It was as if he could 
not see. 

A man came hurrying forward, claiming Elsie, and Adams went 
to his other partner V^fiiiston stood watching during the dance 
She was conscious of Inm standing there observant of her, like a 
ghost, or a judgment, or a guardian angel She was also conscious, 
much more intimately and impersonally, of the body of the other 
man moving somewhere in the room She still belonged to him, 
but a feeling of distraction possessed her, and helplessness Adam& 
danced on, adhering to Elsie, waiting his time, with the persistence 
of cynicism 

The dance was over Adams was detained Elsie found herself 
beside Whiston There was something shapely about him as he sat, 
about his knees and his distinct figure, that she clung to It was as 
if he had enduring form She put her hand on lus knee 
“ Are you enjoying yourself^ ” he asked 
“ Ever so,” she replied, with a fervent, yet detached tone 
“ It’s going on for one o’clock,” he said 
“ Is it ? ” she answered It meant nothing to her 
“ Should we be going ^ ” he said 

She was silent For the first time for an hour or more an inkling 
of her normal consciousness returned She resented it 
“ What for ^ ” she said. 

“ I thought you might have had enough,” he said 
A slight soberness came over her, an irritation at being frustrated 
of her illusion 

“ Why ^ ” she said. 

“ We’ve been here since mne,” he said 

That was no answer, no reason It conveyed nothing to her 
She sat detached from him Across the room Sam Adams glanced 
at her She sat there exposed for him 
“ You don’t want to be too free with Sam Adams,” said Whiston 
cautiously, suffering “You know what he^is 
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“ How, free ^ ” she asked. 

“ Why — you don’t want to have too much to do with him ” 

She sat silent He was forcing her into consciousness of her posi- 
tion But he could not get hold of her feelings, to change them 
She had a curious, perv'-erse desire that he should not 
“ I hke him,” she said 

“ What do you find to like in Hm ^ ” he said, with a hot heai t. 

“ I don’t know — but I like him,” she said 

She was immutable He sat feeling heavy and dulled with rage. 
He was not clear as to what he felt He sat there unhving wlulst she 
danced And she, distracted, lost to herself betw’^een the opposing 
forces of the two men, drifted Between the dances, Winston kept 
near to her She was scarcely conscious She glanced repeatedly 
at her card, to see when she would dance again vutli Adams, half in 
desire, half in dread Sometimes she met his steady, glaucous eye 
as she passed him in the dance Sometimes she saw the steadiness 
of his flank as he danced And it was always as if she rested on 
his arm, were borne along, upborne by him, away from herself 
And always there was present the other’s antagomsm She was 
divided 

The time came for her to dance with Adams Oh, tlie dehcious 
closing of contact with him, of his limbs touching her limbs, his 
arm supporting her She seemed to resolve Winston had not 
made himself real to her He was only a heavy place in her con- 
sciousness 

But she breathed heavily, beginning to suffer from the closeness 
of stram She was nervous Adams also was constrained A tight- 
ness, a tension \\ as coming over them all And he was exasperated, 
feehng something counteracting physical magnetism, feeling a wall 
stronger with her than his oivn, interv^ening in what was becoming 
a vital necessity to him 

Elsie was almost lost to her own control As she went forwaid 
wTth him to take her place at the dance, she stooped for her pocket- 
handkerchief The music sounded for quadrilles Eveiybody was 
ready Adams stood with his body near her, exerting his attraction 
over her He was tense and fighting She stooped for her pocket- 
handkerchief, and shook it as she rose It shook out and fell from 
her hand With agony, she saw she had taken a white stocking 
instead of a handkerchief For a second it lay on the floor, a twist 
of white stocking Then, in an instant, Adams picked it up, witli a 
little, surprised laugh of triumph 

“ That’ll do for r^'^”_^he whispered— seeming to take possession of 
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her. And he stuffed the stocking in his trousers pocket, and quickly 
offered her his handkerchief 

The dance began. She felt weak and faint, as if her will were 
turned to water. A heavy sense of loss came over her She could not 
help herself any more But it was peace 

When the dance was over, Adams yielded her up. Whiston came 
to her 

“ What was it as you dropped ? ” Whiston asked 
“ I thought It was my handkerchief— I’d taken a stocking by 
mistake,” she said, detached and muted 
‘‘ And he’s got it ^ ” 

“ Yes.” 

‘‘ What does he mean by that ? ” 

She hfted her shoulders 
“ Are you going to let him keep it ^ ” he asked 
“ I don’t let him ” 

There was a long pause 

“ Am I to go and have it out with him ^ ” he asked, his face 
flushed, his blue eyes going hard with opposition. 

“ No,” she said, pale 
«Why^” 

“ No — don’t want you to say anything about it ” 

He sat exasperated and nonplussed 
“ You’ll let him keep it, then ^ ” he asked 
She sat silent and made no form of answer 

“ What do you mean by it ?” he said, dark with fury ’ And he 
started up 

“ No * ” she cned. “ Ted ' ” And she caught hold of him, 
sharply detaimng him 

It made him black with rage 
‘‘ Why ? ” he said 

The something about her mouth was pitiful to him He did not 
understand, but he felt she must have her reasons 

“ Then I’m not stopping here,” he said “ Are you coming with 
me ? ” 

She rose mutely, and they went Out of the room. Adams had not 
noticed 

In a few moments they were in the street 
“ What the hell do you mean ? ” he said, m a black fury. 

She went at his side, in silence, neutral 
' " That great hog, an’ all,” he added. 

Then they went a long time in silence through the frozen, deserted 
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darkness of the town. She felt she conld not go indoors. They 
were drawing near her house 

“ I don’t want to go home/’ she suddenly cried in distress and 
anguish “ I don’t want to go home ” 

He looked at her 
“ Why don’t you ^ ” he said. 

“ I don’t want to go home,” was all she could sob. 

He heard somebody coming 
“ Well, we can walk a bit farther,” he said 

She was silent again. They passed out of the town into the fields 
He held her by the arm — they could not speak. 

“ What’s a-matter ^ ” he asked at length, puzzled. 

She began to cry again. 

At last he took her in his arms, to soothe her She sobbed by 
herself, almost unaware of him 

“ Tell me what’s a-matter, Elsie,” he said “ Tell me what’s 

a-matter — my dear — tell me, then 

He kissed her wet face, and caressed her She made no response 
He was puzzled and tender and miserable 
At length she became quiet. Then he kissed her, and she put her 
arms round him, and clung to him very tight, as if for fear and 
anguish He held her in his arms, wondering. 

“ Ted ' ” she whispered, frantic “ Ted ! ” 

“ What, my love ^ ” he answered, becoming also afraid 
“ Be good to me,” she cried “ Don’t be cruel to me ” 

“ No, my pet,” he said, amazed and grieved. “ Why ? ” 

“ Oh, be good to me,” she sobbed 

And he held her very safe, and his heart was white-hot with love 
for her His mind was amazed He could only hold her against his 
chest that was white-hot with love and behef in her So she was 
restored at last 


in 

She refused to go to her work at Adams’s any more Her father 
had to submit and she sent in her notice — ^she was not well Sam 
Adams was ironical But he had a curious patience. He did not 
fight 

In a few weeks, she and Whiston were married She loved him 
with passion and worship, a fierce httle abandon of love that moved 
him to the depths of his bemg, and gave him a permanent surety 
and sense of realness in himself He did not trouble about himself 
any more : he felt he^was fulfilled and now he had only the many 
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things in the world to busy himself about Whatever troubled him, 
at the bottom was surety He had found himself in this love. 

They spoke once or twice of the white stocking 
“ Ah ' ” Whiston exclaimed “ What does it matter ^ ” 

He was impatient and angry, and could not bear to consider the 
matter. So it was left unresolved. 

She was quite happy at first, carried away by her adoration of her 
husband Then gradually she got used to him He always was the 
ground of her happmess, but she got used to him, as to the air she 
breathed. He never got used to her in the same way. 

Inside of marriage she found her liberty She was rid of the 
responsibility of herself. Her husband must look after that She 
was free to get what she could out of her time 

So tliat, when, after some months, she met Sam Adams, she was 
not quite as unkind to him as she might have been With a young 
wife’s new and exciting knowledge of men, she perceived he was in 
love with her, she knew he had always kept an unsatisfied desire for 
her. And, sportive, she could not help playing a httle with this, 
though she cared not one jot for the man himself. 

When Valentine’s day came, which was near the first anmversary 
of her wedding day, there arrived a ivlnte stocking with a little 
amethyst brooch Luckily Whiston did not see it, so she said nothing 
of It to him. She had not the faintest intention of having anything 
to do ^vith Sam Adams, but once a httle brooch was in her possession. 
It was hers, and she did not trouble her head for a moment how she 
had come by it She kept it. 

Now she had the pearl ear-rings They were a more valuable 
and a more conspicuous present She would have to ask her mother 
to give them to her, to explain their presence She made a httle 
plan in her head And she was extraordinarily pleased As for Sam 
Adams, even if he saw her wearing them, he would not give her 
away. What fun, if he saw her wearing his ear-rings ' She would 
pretend she had inherited them from her grandmother, her mother’s 
mother She laughed to herself as she went downtown m the after- 
noon, the pretty drops danghng in front of her curls But she saw 
no one of importance 

Whiston came home tired and depressed All day the male in 
him had been uneasy, and this had fatigued him She was curiously 
against him, inclined, as she sometimes was nowadays, to make mock 
of him and jeer at him and cut him off He did not understand this, 
and it angered him deeply. She was uneasy before him 

She knew he was in a state of suppressed irritation. The veins 
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Stood out on the backs of his hands, his brow was drawn stiffly. 
Yet she could not help goading him 

“ What did you do wi’ that white stocking ? ” he asked, out of a 
gloomy silence, his voice strong and brutal. 

“ I put It in a drawer— why ? ” she replied flippantly. 

“ Why didn’t you put it on the fire-back ^ ” he said harshly. 
“ What are you hoarding it up for ? ” 

“ I’m not hoarding it up,” she said. “ I’ve got a pair.” 

He relapsed into gloomy silence. She, unable to move him, ran 
a^vay upstairs, leaving him smoking by the fire Again she tried on 
the ear-rings. Then another httle inspiration came to her. She 
drew on the white stockmgs, both of them 
Presently she came down in them Her husband still sat immov- 
able and glowermg by the fire 

“ Look ' ” she said. “ They’U do beautifully.” 

And she picked up her skirts to her knees, and twisted round, 
looking at her pretty legs in the neat stockings 

He filled with unreasonable rage, and took the pipe from his 
mouth 

“ Don’t they look mce ^ ” she said “ One from last year and one 
from this, they just do Save you buying a pair.” 

And she looked over her shoulders at her pretty calves, and at the 
danghng frills of her kmckers. 

“ Put your skirts down and don’t make a fool of yourself,” he said. 
“ Why a fool of myself^ ” she asked 

And she began to dance slowly round the room, kicking up her 
feet half reckless, half jeermg, in a baUet-dancer’s fashion Almost 
fearfuUy, yet in defiance, she kicked up her legs at him, singing as 
she did so She resented him 

“You httle fool, ha’ done with it,” he said. “ And you’ll backfire 
them stockings, I’m telhng you ” He was angry. His face flushed 
dark he kept his head bent She ceased to dance 
“ I shan’t,” she said. “ They’ll come in very useful ” 

He hfted his head and watched her, mth hghted, dangerous eyes 
“ You’ll put ’em on the fire-back, I teU you,” he said. 

It was a war now She bent forward, in a baUet-dancer’s fashion, 
and put her tongue between her teeth 
“ I shan’t backfire them stockings,” she sang, repeating his words, 
“ I shan’t, I shan’t, I shan’t ” 

And she danced round the room doing a high kick to the tune of 
hei^ words There was a real biting indifference in her behaviour. 
'Wc’Il see -whether you ivill or not,” he said, “ trollops ! You’d 



like Sam Adams to know you was wearing ’em, wouldn’t you ? 
That’s what would please you ” 

“ Yes, I’d hke him to see how nicely they fit me, he might give me 
some more then ” 

And she looked down at her pretty legs 

He knew somehow that she would hke Sam Adams to see how pretty 
her legs looked in the white stockings It made liis anger go deep, 
almost to hatred 

“ Yer nasty trolley,” he cried. “ Put yer petticoats down, and 
stop being so foul-minded ” 

“ I’m not foul-minded,” she said “ My legs are my own And 
why shouldn’t Sam Adams think they’re nice ^ ” 

There was a pause He watched her with eyes glittering to a 
point 

“ Have you been havin’ owt to do with him ^ ” he asked 

“ I’ve just spoken to him when I’ve seen him,” she said “ He’s 
not as bad as you would make out.” 

“ Isn’t he ^ ” he cried, a certain wakefulness m his voice. “ Them 
who has anytlung to do vi’ him is too bad for me, I tell you ” 

“ Why, what are you frightened of him for ^ ” she mocked 

She was rousing all his uncontrollable anger He sat glowering 
Eveiy one of her sentences stirred him up like a red-hot iron Soon 
it would be too much. And she was afraid herself ; but she was 
neither conquered nor convmced. 

A curious little gnn of hate came on his face. He had a long score 
against her 

“ What am I frightened of him for ? ” he repeated automatically 

What am I frightened of him for ^ Why, for you, you stray-runmng 
little bitch.” 

She flushed. The insult went deep into her, right home. 

“ Well, if you’re so dull ” she said, lowering her eyehds, and 

speaking coldly, haughtily. 

“ If I’m so dull I’ll break your neck the first word you speak to 
him,” he said, tense 

“ Pf ’ ” she sneered “ Do you think I’m frightened of you ? ” 
She spoke coldly, detached 

She was frightened, for all that, white round the mouth. 

His heart was getting hotter. 

“ You will be frightened of me, the next time you have anything 
to do with him,” he said 

“ Do you thinkyou'd ever be told — ^ha ! ” 

Her jeering scorn made him go white-hot, molten He knew he 
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was incoherent, scarcely responsible for what he might do Slowly, 
unseeing, he rose and went out of doors, stifled, moved to lull her. 

He stood leamng against the garden fence, unable either to see or 
hear Below him, far off, fumed the lights of the toivn He stood 
still, unconscious with a black storm of rage, his face lifted to the 
night 

Presently, still unconscious of what he was doing, he went indoors 
again She stood, a small, stubborn figure with tight-pressed lips 
and big, sullen, cMdish eyes, watching him, white with fear He 
went heavily across the floor and dropped into his chair. 

There was a silence 

“ Yovi^re not going to tell me everything I shall do, and everything 
I shan’t,” she broke out at last 
He lifted his head 

“ I tell you ihis^'' he said, low and intense “ Have anything to 
do with Sam Adams, and I’ll break your neck ” 

She laughed, shrill and false 

“ How I hate your word ‘ break your neck,’ ” she said, with a 
grimace of the mouth “ It sounds so common and beastly. Can’t 

you say something else ” 

There was a dead silence 

“ And besides,” she said, with a queer chirrup of mocking laughter, 
“ what do you know about anything ? He sent me an amethyst 
brooch and a pair of pearl ear-nngs ” 

“ He what ^ ” said Whiston, in a suddenly normal voice His 
eyes were fixed on her. 

“ Sent me a pair of pearl ear-rings, and an amethyst brooch,” she 
repeated, mechamcally, pale to the hps 
And her big, black, childish eyes watched him, fascmated, held in 
her spell. 

He seemed to thrust his face and his eyes forward at her, as he 
rose slowly and came to her. She watched transfixed m terror. Her 
throat made a small sound, as she tried to scream 
Then, quick as lightning, the back of his hand struck hei with a 
crash across the mouth, and she was flung black blinded against the 
wall The shock shook a queer sound out of her And then she 
saw him still coming on, his eyes holding her, his fist drawn back, 
advancing slowly. At any instant the blow might crash into her 
Mad with terror, she raised her hands with a queer clawing 
movement to cover her eyes and her temples, opemng her mouth in 
a dumb shriek There was no sound But tlie sight of her slowly 
arrested him He hung before her, looking at her fixedly, as she 
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Stood crouched against tlie ivall with open, bleeding mouth, and 
'^vide-staring eyes, and tivo hands clawing over her temples. And his 
lust to sec her bleed, to break her and destroy her, rose from an old 
source against her. It earned him. He wanted satisfaction 

But he had seen her standing there, a piteous, hoirified thing, and 
he turned Ins face aside in shame and nausea He went and sat 
hea\aly in Ins chair, and a curious case, almost hke sleep, came over 
Ins brain 

She walked away from the wall towards the fire, dizzy, white to 
the lips, mechanically wiping her small, bleeding mouth. He sat 
motionless Then, gradually, her breath began to hiss, she shook, 
and was sobbing silently, in grief for herself. Without looking, he 
saw It made Ins mad desire to destroy her come back 
At lengtii he lifted liis head His eyes were glmving again, fixed 
on hei . 

And what did he give them you for ? ” he asked, in a steady, 
im^ueldmg voice. 

Her crying dned up m a second She also was tense 
They came as valentines,” she replied, still not subjugated, 
even if beaten. 

When, to-day ^ ” 

“ The pearl car-rings to-day — the amethyst brooch last year ” 

“ You’ve had it a year ? ” 

“ Yes ” 

She felt that now notlnng would prevent him if he rose to kill her. 
She could not prevent him any more She was yielded up to him 
They both trembled in the balance, unconscious 

‘‘ What have you had to do with him ” he asked, in a barren 
voice. 

“ I’ve not had anything to do with him,” she quavered 
“ You just kept ’em because they were jewellery ? ” he said 
A \vcarmess came over him ^¥hat was the worth of speaking 
any more of it ^ He did not care any more He was dreary and sick. 

She began to cry again, but he look no notice She kept wiping 
her mouth on her handkerchief He could see it, the blood-mark 
It made him only more sick and tired of the responsibility of it, the 
violence, the shame 

Wlien she began to move about again, he raised liis head once 
more from his dead, motionless position 
Where are the things ^ ” he said 

‘‘ They are upstairs,” she quavered She knew the passion had 
gone down in him 
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“ Bung them do'wn,” he said. 

“ I won’t,” she wept, with rage. “ You're not going to buily 
me and hit me like that on the mouth ” 

And she sobbed again He looked at her in contempt and com- 
passion and in nsing angci . 

“ Where are they ^ ” he said 

“ They’ie in tlic little drawer under the looking-glass,” she sobbed. 
He went slowly upstairs, struck a match, and found the trinkets. 
He brought them dowmstairs m his hand 

“ These ^ ” he said, looking at them as they lay in his palm. 

She looked at them witliout answciing She was not interested 
in them any more 

He looked at the little jewels. They w'ere pretty, 

“ It’s none of tlieir fault,” he said to himself 

And he searched round slowly, persistently, foi a box He tied 
the things up and addressed them to Sam Adams. Then he WTnt 
out in his slippers to post the little package 
When he came back she w^as still sitting ciying. 

“ You’d better go to bed,” he said 

She paid no attention He sat by the lire. She sull ciied 
“ I’m sleeping down here,” he said. “ Go you to bed ” 

In a few moments she lifted her tear-stained, sivollen face and 
looked at him with eyes all forlorn and pathetic A great flash of 
angmsh w^ent over his body He went over, slowly, and veiy genti) 
took hei m his hands She let herself be taken Then as she lay 
against his shoulder, she sobbed aloud * 

“ I never meant ” 

“ My love — my httle love ” he cried, m anguish of spint, 

holding her in his arms 
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She was too good for ham, everybody said Yet still she did not regret 
marrying lum He had come courting her when he was only nine- 
teen, and she twenty. He was in bmld what they call a tight little 
fellow ; short, dark, with a warm colour, and that upright set of 
the head and chest, that flaunting way in movement recalhng a 
mating bird, which denotes a body taut and compact with life 
Being a good worker he had earned decent money in the imne, and 
having a good home had saved a little 
She was a cook at “ Uplands,” a tall, fair girl, very quiet Having 
seen her walk down the street, Horsepool had followed her from a 
distance He was taken with her, he did not drink, and he was not 
lazy So, although he seemed a bit simple, without much mtelhgence, 
but having a sort of physical brightness, she considered, and accepted 
him. 

When they were married they went to live m Scargill Street, m a 
highly respectable six-roomed house which they had furmshed 
between them. The street was built up the side of a long, steep hill 
It was narrow and rather tunnel-hke. Nevertheless, the back looked 
out over the adjoimng pasture, across a wide valley of fields and 
woods, in the bottom of which the mine lay snugly 
He made himself gaffer in his own house. She was unacquainted 
with a collier’s mode of life They werq married on a Saturday 
On the Sunday night he said ^ 

“ Set th’ table for my breakfast, an’ put my pit-things afront o’ 
th’ fire I s’ll be gettm’ up at ha’ef pas’ five Tha nedna shift 
tliysen not till when ter likes ” 

He showed her how to put a newspaper on the table for a cloth. 
Wlien she demurred * 

I want none o’ your white cloths i’ th’ mormn’ I like ter be 
able to slobber if I feel like it,” he said. 

He put before the fire his moleskin trousers, a clean singlet, or 
sleeveless vest of thick flannel, a pair of stockings and his pit boots, 
arranging them all to be warm and ready for morning 
“ Now tha sees. That wants doin’ ivery night ” 

F * 169 
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Punctually at half-past five he left her, ^vithout any foim of leave- 
taking, going doAvnstairs in his shiit. 

Wlien he aimed home at four o’clock in the afternoon his dinner 
was ready to be dished up. She was staitlcd wlicn lie came in, a 
short, sturdy figure, with a face indescribably black and streaked. 
She stood befoie the fire in her white blouse and white apron, a 
fair girl, the picture of beautiful cleanliness He “ clommaxcd ” in, 
in his heavy boots 

“ Well, how ’as ter gone on ^ ” he asked. 

“ I was ready for you to come home,” she replied tendcily. In 
Ins black face the whites of his browm eyes flashed at her 

An’ I wor ready for cornin’,” he said. He planked his tin bottle 
and snap-bag on the dresser, took off his coat and scaif and w'aist- 
coat, dragged Ins arm-chair nearer the fire and sat do\Mi. 

“ Let’s ha’e a bit o’ dinner, then — I’m about clammed,” he said. 
“ Aren’t you gom’ to w'ash yourself first ? ” 

“ What am I to w^esh mysen for ^ ” 

“ Well, you can’t eat your dinner ” 

“ Oh, stnke a daisy. Missis ’ Dunna I eat my snap i’ th* pit wi’out 
weshm’ ^ — forced to ” 

She served the dinner and sat opposite him His small bullet head 
was quite black, save for the whites of his eyes and his scarlet lips. 
It gave her a queer sensation to see him open his red mouth and bare 
his white teeth as he ate. His arms and hands were mottled black ; 
his bare, strong neck got a httle fairer as it settled tow^ards his 
shoulders, reassuring her There was the faint indescnbable odour 
of the pit in the room, an odour of damp, exhausted air 
“ Why is your vest so black on the shoulders ^ ” she asked 
“ My singlet ^ That’s wi’ th’ watter droppin’ on us from th’ roof 
This IS a dry un as I "put on afore I come up They ha’e gre’t 
clothes-’ osses, an’ as we change us things, we put ’em on theer ter 
dry.” 

When he washed himself, kneeling on the hearth-rug stripped to 
the waist, she felt afraid of him again He was so muscular, he seemed 
so intent on w'hat he was doing, so intensely himself, like’ a vigorous 
ammal ^d as he stood wiping himself, with his naked breast 
towards her, she felt rather sick, seeing his thick arms bulge tlieir 

They were nevertheless very happy. He was at a great pitch of 
pride because of her The men in the pit might chaff him, they 
might try to entice him away, but nothing could reduce his self- 
assured pnde because of her, nothing could unsettle his"st 
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infantile satisfaction. In the evening he sat in his arm-chair chatter- 
ing to her, or hstemng as she read the newspaper to him When it 
was fine, he would go into the street, squat on his heels as colhers do, 
with his back against the wall of his parlour, and call to the passers- 
by, m greeting, one after anodier. If no one were passing, he was 
content just to squat and smoke, having such a fund of sufficiency 
and satisfaction in his heart. He was well married 
They had not been wed a year when all Brent and Well wood’s 
men came out on strike. Willy was in the Union, so with a pinch 
they scrambled through. The furniture was not aU paid for, and 
other debts were incurred. She worried and contrived, he left it to 
her But he was a good husband ; he gave her all he had 

The men were out fifteen weeks. They had been back just over a 
year when Willy had an accident in the mine, tearing his bladder 
At the pit head the doctor talked of the hospital Losing his head 
entirely, the young collier raved like a madman, what with pain and 
fear of hospital 

“ Tha s’lt go whoam, Willy, tha s’lt go whoam,” the deputy said 
A lad warned the wife to have the bed ready Without speaking 
or hesitating she prepared But when the ambulance came, and 
she heard him shout with pain at being moved, she was afraid lest 
she should sink down They earned him m 

" Yo’ should ’a’ had a bed 1’ th’ parlour, Missis,” said the deputy, 
then we shouldna’ ha’ had to hawkse ’im upstairs, an’ it ’ud ’a’ 
saved your legs ” 

But It was too late now. They got him upstairs 
'' They let me he, Lucy,” he was crying, “ they let me he two 
mortal hours on th’ sleek afore they took me outer th’ stall Th’ 
peen, Lucy, th’ peen , oh, Lucy, th’ peen, th’ peen ' ” 

“ I know th’ pain’s bad, Willy, I know But you must try an’ 
bear it a bit ” 

“ Tha manna carry on in that form, lad, thy missis’ll mver be 
able ter stan’ it,” said the deputy 
“ I canna ’elp it, it’s th’ peen, it’s th’ peen, ’ he cried again He 
had never been ill m his life. When he had smashed a finger he 
could look at the wound But this pain came from inside, and 
terrified him. At last he was soothed and exhausted. 

It was some time before she could undress him and ^vash him 
He would let no other woman do for him, havmg that savage modesty 
usual in such men 

For SIX weeks he was in bed, suffermg much pain The doctois 
were not quite sure what was tlie matter with lum, and scarcely 
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knew what to do. He -could cat, he did not Jose flesh, nor strength, 
yet the pam continued, and he could hardly walk at all. 

In the sixth week the men came out in the national strike. He 
would get up quite early in the morning and sit by the indow. On 
Wednesday, the second week of the strike, he sat gazing out on the 
stieet as usual, a bullet-headed young man, still vigorous-looking, 
but with a peculiar expression of hunted fcai in Ins face 
“ Lucy,'’ he called, Lucy » ” 

She, pale and worn, ran upstairs at his bidding. 

“ Gi’e me a han’keicher,” he said 
“ Wliy, you’ve got one,” she icphcd, coming near. 

“ Tha nedna touch me,” he ciicd. Feeling his pocket, he pro- 
duced a white handkerchief 
“ I non want a white un, gi’c me a red un,” he said. 

An’ if anybody comes to see you,” she ans\s ered, gi\ung him a red 
handkerchief 

“ Besides,” she continued, you needn’t ha’ brought me upstairs 
for that ” 

“ I b’iieve th’ peen’s commin’ on again,’' he said, ivith a little horror 
in his voice 

“ It isn’t, you know it isn’t,” she replied. " The doctor savs you 
imagine it’s there when it isn’t.” 

“ Ganna I feel what’s inside me ^ ” he shouted 
‘‘ There’s a traction-engine coming downhill,” she said ‘‘ That’ll 
scatter them — I’ll just go an’ fimsh your pudding ” 

She left him The traction-engine ivent by, shaking the houses. 
Then the street was quiet, save for the men. A gang of youths from 
fifteen to twenty-five years old were playing marbles in the middle 
of the road Other little groups of men were playing on the pa\’^e- 
ment The street was gloomy. Willy could hear the endless calling 
and shouting of men’s voices 
Tha’rt skinchin’ » ” 

I arena * ” 

Gome ’ere with that blood-alley.” 

“ Swop us four for’t ” 

“ Shonna, gie’s hold on’t.” 

He wanted to be out, he wanted to be playing marbles. The 
pain had weakened his mind, so that he hardly knew any self-control. 

Presently another gang of men lounged up the street. It was pay 
morning The Union was paying the men in the Primitive Ghapel. 
They were leturmng with their half-sovereigns 
Sorry ’ ” bawled a voice. Sorry I ” 
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The word is a form of address, corruption probably of Sirrah ” 
Willy started almost out of his chair 

“ Sorry ' ” again bawled a great voice. " Art goin’ wi’ me to see 
Notts play Villa ? ” 

Many of the marble players started up 
What time is it ? There’s no treens, we s’ll ha’e ter walk ” 

The street was ahve with men 

" Who’s goin’ ter Nottingham ter see th’ match ^ ” shouted the 
same big voice. A very large, tipsy man, with his cap over his eye, 
was calling. 

“ Com’ on — aye, com’ on * ” came many voices The street was 
full of the shouting of men They spht up in excited chques and 
groups 

“ Play up, Notts * ” the big man shouted 

“ Plee up, Notts ' ” shouted the youths and men They were at 
kindling pitch It only needed a shout to rouse them Of this the 
careful authorities were aware. 

“I’m goin’, I’m goin’ ' ” shouted the sick man at his window 
Lucy came running upstairs 

“I’m goin’ ter see Notts play Villa on th’ Meadows ground,” he 
declared 

“ Yon—you can’t go. There are no trains You can’t walk nine 
miles ” 

“ I’m goin’ ter see th’ match,” he declared, rising 
“You know you can’t Sit down now an’ be quiet ” 

She put her hand on him He shook it off 

“ Leave me alone, leave me alone It’s thee as ma’es th’ peen 
come, It’s thee. I’m goin’ ter Nottingham to see th’ football match ” 

“ Sit down — ^folks’ll hear you, and what will they think ^ ” 

“ Gome off’n me Com’ off It’s her, it’s her as does it. Com’ off.” 
He seized hold of her His little head was bristling with madness, 
and he was strong as a hon 
“ Oh, Willy ' ” she cned 

“ It’s ’er, it’s ’er Kill her ' ” he shouted, “ lull her.” 

“ Willy, folks’ll hear you ” 

“ Th’ peen’s commin’ on again, I tell yer. I’ll kill her for it ” 

He was completely out of Ins mind. She struggled mth liim to 
prevent his going to the stairs When she escaped from him, who 
was shouting and raving, she beckoned to her neighbour, a girl of 
twenty-four, who was cleamng the window across the road 
Ethel Mellor was the daughter of a well-to-do check-weighman 
She ran across in fear to Mrs Horsepool Hearing the man ia\mg, 
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people were running out in the street and listening. Ethel hurried 
upstairs Everything was clean and pretty in the young home 
Willy was staggenng round the room, after the slowly retreating 
Lucy, shouting 

“ Kill her ! Kill her ! ” 

“ Mr Horsepool ! ” cried Ethel, leamng against the bed, white 
as the sheets, and trembling “ Whatever are you saying ? ” 

“ I tell yer it’s ’er fault as th’ pain comes on — I tell yer it is ' Kill 
’er— kill ’er ’ ” 

“ Kjll Mrs Horsepool ' ” cned the trcmbhng girl “ Wliy, 
you’re ever so fond of her, you know you are.” 

“ The peen — I ha’e such a lot o’ peen — I want to kill ’er ” 

He was subsiding When he sat down his wife collapsed in a 
chair, weeping noiselessly The tears ran down Ethel’s face He 
sat staring out of the window ; then the old, hurt look came on liis 
face 

“ What ’ave I been sayin’ ? ” he asked, looking piteously at his wife 
“ Why I ” said Ethel, “ you’ve been carrying on something awful, 
saying, ‘ Kill her, kill her * ’ ” 

“ Have I, Lucy ? ” he faltered 

“ You didn’t know what you was saying,” said his young wife 
gently but coldly 

His face puckered up. He bit his hp, then broke into tears, sob- 
bing uncontrollably, with his face to the window. 

There was no sound in the room but of three people crying bitterly, 
breath caught in sobs Suddenly Lucy put away her tears and w’^ent 
over to him 

“ You didn’t know what you was sayin’, Willy, I know you didn’t. 
I knew you didn’t, all the time It doesn’t matter, Willy. Only 
don’t do it again ” 

In a little while, when they were calmer, she went downstairs with 
Ethel 

“ See if anybody is looking in the street,” she said 
Ethel went into the parlour and peeped through the curtains 
" Aye ' ” she said You may back your hfe Lena an’ Mrs. 
Severn’U be out gorping, and that clat-fartin’ Mrs Allsop ” 

“ Oh, I hope they haven’t heard anything ' If it gets about as he’s 
out of his mind, they’ll stop his compensation, I know tliey •will ” 

“ They’d never stop his compensation for that,"" protested Etliel 

‘‘ Well, they have been stopping some ” 

“ It’ll not get about I s’ll tell nobody ” 

“ Oh, but if it does, whatever shall we do ^ . .” 
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The mistress of the British School stepped down from her school 
gate, and instead of turmng to the left as usual, she turned to the 
right Two women who were hastening home to scramble their 
husbands’ dinners together — ^it was five minutes to four — stopped to 
look at her They stood gazing after her for a moment , then they 
glanced at each other with a woman’s little grimace. 

To be sure, the retreating figure was ridiculous small and thin, 
with a black straw hat, and a rusty cashmere dress hanging full all 
round the skirt For so small and frail and rusty a creature to sail 
with slow, deliberate stride was also absurd. Hilda Rowbotham was 
less than thirty, so it was not years that set the measure of her pace , 
she had heart disease Keeping her face, that was small with sick- 
ness, but not uncomely, firmly lifted and fronting ahead, the young 
woman sailed on past the market-place, like a black swan of mourn- 
ful, disreputable plumage. 

She turned into Berryman’s, the baker’s The shop displayed 
bread and cakes, sacks of flour and oatmeal, flitches of bacon, hams, 
lard and sausages The combination of scents was not unpleasing 
Hilda Rowbotham stood for some minutes nervously tapping and 
pushing a large kmfe that lay on the counter, and looking at the tall, 
glittering brass scales At last a morose man with sandy whiskers 
came down the step from the house-place. 

“ What IS It ^ ” he asked, not apologizing for his delay 

“ Will you give me six-pennyworth of assorted cakes and pastries — 
and put in some macaroons, please ” she asked, in remarkably 
rapid and nervous speech Her hps fluttered hke two leaves m a 
wind, and her words crowded and rushed hke a flock of sheep at a 

cn ^ 

“ We’ve got no macaroons,” said the man churlishly. 

He had evidently caught that word He stood waiting 

“ Then I can’t have any, Mr Berryman Now I do feel disap- 
pointed I hke those macaroons, you know, and it’s not often I 
treat myself One gets so tired of trying to spoil oneself, don t you 
think? It’s less profitable even than trying to spoil somebody else 

175 
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She laughed a quick htllc ncrv'ous laugh^ ]inlting lici hand m her 

“ Then what’ll you have ^ ” asked the man. Nwthout tfjc ghost of 
an answering smile. He evidently had not follovsul, so he looked 
moie glum than ever 

“Oh, anything )Ou’\e got,” replied the school mnti css, fludiing 
slightly The man moved slowly about, diojijiing the rakes from 
\ arious dishes one by one into a paper bag 

“ How’s that sistci o’ yours getting on ^ ” he asked, as if lie v.crc 
talking to the flour scoop 

“ Whom do you mean ? ” snapped the schoolmistress 

“ The youngest,” answered tlie stooping, pale-faced man, witli a 
note of sarcasm 

“ Emma ’ Oh, she s very well, thank you ’ ” The school nu^tre^-. 
was very red, but she spoke w’lth sharp, iiomcal defiance The man 
grunted Then he handed her the bag, and w'atchcd her out of the 
shop without bidding her “ Good afternoon ” 

She had the whole length of the mam stieet to tra\ erse, a half-mile 
of slow-stepping torture, i\itli shame flushing over her neck But she 
earned her w^hite bag with an appearance of steadfast unconcci n 
WTien she turned into the field she seemed to droop a htllc The 
wide valley opened out from her, with the far woods w ithdi aw mg 
into twilight, and away in the centre the great pit streaming iti, 
w^hite smoke and chuffing as tlic men w'cie being turned up A full, 
rose-coloured moon, like a flamingo flying low' under the far, dusk) 
east, drew out of the mist. It was beautiful, and it made her initabl'c 
sadness soften, diffuse 

Across the field, and she w'as at home It w'as a new, substantial 
cottage, built with unstinted hand, such a house as an old mmci 
could build himself out of his savings In the rather small kitchen a 
woman of dark, saturnine complexion sat nursing a baby m a lon«- 
white gowm , a young woman of heavy, brutal cast stood at the 
table, cutting bread and butter She had a doi\'ncast, humble 
rmen that sat unnaturally on her, and was strangely irritating 
She did not look round when her sister entered Hilda put dowm the 
bag of cakes and left the room, not having spoken to Emma, noi to 
the baby, nor to Mrs Carlin, who had come m to help foi the after- 
noon 

Almost immediately the father entered from the yard ivith a dust- 
pan full of coals He was a large man, but he ivas going to pieces 
As he passed through, he gapped the door witli Ins free hand to 
steady himself, but turning, he lurched and sivayed. He began 
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putting the coals on the fire, piece by piece. One lump fell from his 
hand and smashed on the white hearth Emma Rowbotham looked 
1 ound, and began in a rough, loud voice of anger “ Look at you ! 
Then she consciously moderated her tones. “ I’ll sweep it up m a 
minute — don’t you bother ; you’ll only be going head first into the 
fire ” 

Her father bent down nevertheless to clear up the mess he had 
made, sa^nng, articulating his words loosely and slavering in his 
speech 

The lousy bit of a tiling, it shpped between my fingers like a fish ” 

As he spoke he went tfitmg toward the fire The dark-browed 
woman cned out ; he put his hand on the hot stove to save himself , 
Emma swung round and dragged him off. 

“ Didn’t I tell you ' ” she cried roughly. “ Now, have you burnt 
yourself^ ” 

She held tight hold of the big man, and pushed him into his chair. 

“ What’s the matter ^ ” cried a sharp voice from the other room. 
The speaker appeared, a hard well-favoured woman of twenty-eight. 
‘‘ Emma, don’t speak like that to father ” Then, in a tone not so 
cold, but just as sharp . “ Now, father, what have you been 
doing ? '’ 

Emma withdrew to her table sullenly. 

“ It’s nowt,” said the old man, vainly protesting “ It’s nowt at a’. 
Get on wi’ what you’re doin’ ” 

“ I’m afraid ’e’s burnt ’is ’and,” said the black-browed woman, 
speakmg of him ivith a land of hard pity, as if he were a cumbersome 
child Bertha took the old man’s hand and looked at it, malang a 
qmck tut-tutting noise of impatience 

‘‘ Emma, get that zinc ointment — and some white rag,” she 
commanded sharply The younger sister put down her loaf with 
the knife in it, and went To a sensitive observer, this obedience was 
more intolerable than the most hateful discord The dark woman 
bent over the baby and made silent, gentle movements of mother- 
hness to it The little one smiled and moved on her lap It continued 
to move and twist 

“ I beheve this child’s hungry,” she said “ How long is it since 
he had anything ^ ” 

“ Just afore dinner,” said Emma dully 

“ Good gracious ' ” exclaimed Bertha “ You needn’t starve the 
child now you’ve got it Once every two hours it ought to be fed, 
as I’ve told you , and now it’s three Take him, poor little mite — 
I’ll cut the bread ” She bent and looked at the bonny baby. She 
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could not help herself : she smiled, and pressed its cheek with her 
linger, and nodded to it, making little noises Then she turned and 
took the loaf from her sister. The woman rose and gave the child 
to Its mother Emma bent over the htde sucking imte She hated 
it when she looked at it, and saw it as a symbol, but when she felt it, 
her love was hke fire in her blood 

“ I should think ’e canna be cornin’,” said the father uneasily, 
looking up at the clock. 

“ Nonsense, father— the clock’s fast ’ It’s but half-past four I 
Don’t fidget ' ” Bertha continued to cut the bread and butter 
“ Open a tin of pears,” she said to the woman, in a much milder 
tone Then she went into the next room As soon as she was gone, 
the old man said agam “I should ha’e thought he’d ’a’ been 
’ere by now, if he means conun’ ” 

Emma, engrossed, did not answer. The father had ceased to 
consider her, since she had become humbled. 

“ ’E’ll come — ’e’ll come ! ” assured the stranger. 

A few minutes later Bertha hurried into the kitchen, taking off her 
apron The dog barked furiously She opened the door, com- 
manded the dog to silence, and said ; “ He will be quiet now, Mr 
Kendal ” 

“ Thank you,” said a sonorous voice, and there was the sound of a 
bicycle being propped against a wall A clergyman entered, a 
big-boned, thin, ugly man of nervous "manner. He ivent straight to 
the fatlier 

“ Ah — how are you ? ” he asked musically, peering down on the 
gi eat frame of the miner, ruined by locomotor ataxy 
His voice ivas full of gentleness, but he seemed as if he could not 
see distinctly, could not get things clear 

“ Have you hurt your hand ^ ” he said comfortingly, seeing the 
vliite lag 

“ It wor nout but a pestered bit o’ coal as dropped, an’ I put my 
hand on th’ hub I thought tha worna commm’ ” 

The familiar “ tha,” and the reproach, weie unconscious retalia- 
tion on the old man’s part The minister smiled, half wistfully, half 
indulgently He ivas full of vague tenderness Then he turned to 
tlic >oung mother, ivho flushed sullenly because her dishonoured 
breast was unco\ cred 

“ Hov arc j’ou ? ’’ he asked, lery softly and gently, as if she were 
ill and he ncrc mindful of her. 

“ I’m all light,” she replied, awkwardly tahng his hand without 
rising, hiding her face and the anger that rose in her. 
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“Yes — yes” — ^he peeied down at tlie baby, which sucked with 
distended mouth upon the firm breast. “ Yes, yes.” He seemed 
lost in a dim musing. 

Coming to, he shook hands unseemgly with the woman. 

Presently they all went into the next room, the minister hesitating 
to help his crippled old deacon. 

“ I can go by myself, thank yer,” testily rephed the father 

Soon all were seated. Everybody was separated in feeling and 
isolated at table. High tea was spread in the middle kitchen, a 
large, ugly room kept for special occasions. 

Hilda appeared last, and the clumsy, raw-boned clergyman rose 
to meet her. He was afraid of this family, the well-to-do old colher, 
and tlie brutal, self-willed cluldren. But Hilda was queen among them . 
She was the clever one, and had been to college She felt responsible 
for the keeping up of a high standard of conduct in all the members 
of the family. There was a difference between the Rowbothams and 
the common collier folk. Woodbine Cottage was a superior house 
to most — and was bmlt m pnde by the old man She, Hilda, was 
a college-trained schoolmistress ; she meant to keep up the prestige 
of her house in spite of blows 

She had put on a dress of green voile for this special occasion 
But she was very thin ; her neck protruded painfully The clergy- 
man, however, greeted her almost with reverence, and, with some 
assumption of dignity, she sat down before the tray. At the far end 
of the table sat the broken, massive frame of her father. Next to him 
was the youngest daughter, nursing the restless baby. The minister 
sat between Hilda and Bertha, hulking his bony frame uncomfortably. 

There was a great spread on the table, of tinned fruits and tinned 
salmon, ham and cakes Miss Rowbotham kept a keen eye on every- 
thing • she felt the importance of the occasion The young mother 
who had given rise to all this solemnity ate in sulky discomfort, 
snatching sullen little smiles at her child, smiles which came, m 
spite of her, when she felt its little limbs stirring vigorously on her 
lap Bertha, sharp and abrupt, was chiefly concerned with the 
baby She scorned her sister, and treated her like dirt But the 
infant was a streak of hght to her Miss Rowbotham concerned 
herself with the function and the conversation. Her hands fluttered ; 
she talked m little volleys, exceedingly nervous. Toward the end 
of the meal, there came a pause The old man wiped his mouth 
with his red handkerchief, then, his blue eyes going fixed and staring, 
he began to speak, m a loose, slobbering fashion, charging his words 
it the clergyman. 
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“Well, mcslci--%vc'n axed you to come lieu* tci ehiislcn llm 
childl, an’ you’n come, an’ I’m sure we’re \ei> thanlfu! I e.m’t 
see lettm’ the poor blessed clnldt miss bapti/inp-, an they aren’t for 

goin’ to church wi’t ” lie seemed to l.ip^c into a muse. “ So,” 

he resumed, “ -we’n axed you to come Iicic to do the )ob. I’m not 
sa>in’ as it’s not 'ai’d on us, it is I’m brcakin’ up, an’ mother's 
gone I don’t hke leavin’ a giil o’ mine in a situation like ’cn is, 
but what the Lord’s done. He’s done, an’ it'^- no matter miiiTnuring 
. There’s one thing to be thankful loi, an’ we <irc thankful lor it : 
they never need know the w'ant of bread ” 

Miss RowLotham, the lady of the family, sat vciy stiff and ])aincd 
during this discouise She w^as sensitive to so man) things that she 
w'as bewuldeied She felt her young sister’s shame, then a kind of 
sivift protecting love for the baby, a Iccling that included the mother; 
she was at a loss before hei father’s icligious sentiment, and she felt 
and resented bitterly the maiL upon the family, against which the 
common folk could lift then fingeis Still she w'lnccd fi om tlic sound 
of her fatlier’s w'ords It w^as a painful ordeal 

“ It IS hard for you,” began the clcrg\'man in his soft, lingering, 
unworldly voice “ It is hard for you to-day, but the Loid gi\c$ 
comfort in His time A man child is born unto us, tlicrcforc let us 
rejoice and be glad If sm has entered in among us, let us purify 
our hearts before the Loid ” 

He went on with his discourse The young mother lifted the 
whimpering infant, till its face w^as hid m her loose hair She was 
hurt, and a little glowering anger shone in her face. But nevcrtlic- 
less her fingers clasped the body of the cluld beautifully She i\as 
stupefied with anger against this emotion let loose on her account 
Miss Bertha rose and went to the little kitchen, returmng \vith 
water m a china bowl She placed it there among the tca-tlungs 
“ Well, we’re all ready,” said the old man, and the clerg}-man 
began to read the service Miss Bertha \vas godmother, the two men 
godfathers The old man sat wuth bent head The scene became 
impressive At last Miss Bertha took the child and put it in the arms 
of the clergyman He, big and ugly, shone with a kind of umeal 
love He had never mixed witli life, and women were all unlivmo-, 
Bibhcal thmgs to him When he asked for the name, the old ma'n 
lifted his head fiercely. “ Joseph William, after me,” he said, almost 
out of breath 

“Joseph William, I baptize thee ” resounded the strange, full 
chanting voice of the clergyman The baby was quite still ’ 

“ Let us pray ' ” It came mth relief to them all They knelt 
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before their chairs, all but the young mother, who bent and hid 
herself over her baby. The cleigyman began his hesitating, strug- 
glmg prayer 

Just tlien heavy footsteps were heard coming up the path, ceasing 
at the window The young mother, glancmg up, saw her brother, 
black in his pit dirt, grinrung in through the panes. His red mouth 
curv^ed in a sneer ; his fair hair shone above his blackened skin. 
He caught the eye of his sister and grinned Then his black face 
disappeared He had gone on into the kitchen The girl with the 
child sat still and anger filled her heart She herself hated now the 
praymg clergyman and the whole emotional business , she hated hei 
brother bitterly. In anger and bondage she sat and listened 

Suddenly her father began to pray His famihar, loud, rambling 
voice made her shut herself up and become even insentient Folks 
said his mind was weakemng She believed it to be true, and kept 
herself always disconnected from him 

We ask Thee, Lord,” the old man cried, “ to look after this childt 
Fatlierless he is. But what does the earthly father matter before 
Thee ? The childt is Thine, he is Thy childt Lord, what fatlier has a 
man but Thee ? Lord, when a man says he is a father, he is wrong 
from the first word For Thou art the Fatlier, Lord Lord, take 
away from us the conceit tliat our children are ours Lord, Thou art 
Father of this cluldt as is fatherless here O God, Thou bring him 
up For I have stood between Thee and my children ; IVe had ^ 
way wuth them, Loid ; I’ve stood between Thee and my children ; 
I’ve cut ’em off from Thee because they were mine And they’ve 
gro’ivn twisted, because of me Who is their father. Lord, but Thee ^ 
But I put myself in the way, they’ve been plants under a stone, 
because of me. Lord, if it hadn’t been for me, they might ha’ been 
trees in the sunshine. Let me own it. Lord, I’ve done ’em imschief 
, It would ha’ been better if they’d never known no father No man 
is a father. Lord ' only Thou art. They can never grow beyond 
Thee, but I hampered them Lift ’em up again, and undo what 
I’ve done to my children And let this young childt be like a willow 
tree beside the waters, with no father but Thee, O God Aye, an’ 

I wish it had been so with my children, that they’d had no father 
but Thee For I’ve been like a stone upon them, and they rise up 
and curse me in their wickedness But let me go, an’ lift Thou 
them up. Lord . .” 

The mimster, unaware of the feelings of a father, knelt in trouble, 
heanng without understanding the special language of fatherhood 
Miss Rowbotham alone felt and understood a httle Her heart 
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began to flutter ; she was in pain The two younger daughters 
kneeled unheaiing, stiffened and impervious Bertlia was dunking 
of the baby ; and the young mother thought of the father of her 
child, whom she hated There was a clatter outside in the scullery 
There the youngest son made as much noise as he could, pouring 
out the water for his wash, muttering in deep anger : 

‘‘ Blortin’, slaverin’ old fool ! ” 

And while the praying of his father continued, his heart ivas burn- 
ing with rage On the table was a paper bag He picked it up and 
read, “ John Berryman — Bread, Pastries, etc ” Then he grinned 
with a grimace The father of the baby was baker’s man at Berry- 
man’s The prayer went on in the middle kitchen Laurie Row- 
botham gathered together the mouth of the bag, inflated it, and burst 
It with his fist There was a loud report He grinned to himself. 
But he ivnthed at the same time with shame and fear of his father. 

The father broke off from his prayer ; the party shuffled to their 
feet The young mother went into the scullery 
“ What art doin’, fool ^ ” she said. 

The collier youth tipped the baby under llie chin, singing 

“ Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, bakei’s man, 

Bake me a cake as fast as you can ” 

The mother snatched the child away “ Shut thy mouth, ’ she 
said, the colour coming into her cheek 

“ Prick it and stick it and mark it ivith P, 

And put It i’ th’ oven for baby an’ me ” 

He grinned, showing a grimy, and jeenng and unpleasant red 
mouth and white teeth 

“ I s’ll gi’e thee a dab ower th’ mouth,” said the mother of the 
baby grimly He began to sing again, and she struck out at him 
“ Now what’s to do ^ ” said the father, staggering in 
The youth began to sing again His sister stood sullen and furious 
“ Why does that upset you ^ ” asked the eldest Miss Rowbotliam, 
sharply, of Emma the mother “ Good gracious, it hasn’t improved 
your temper ” 

Miss Bertha came m, and took the bonny baby. 

The father sat big and unheeding in his chair, his eyes vacant Ins 
physique wrecked He let them do as they would, he feU to pieces, 
^d yet some power, involuntary, like a curse, remained in him 
Ihe rum of him was hke a lodestone that held them m its con- 
trol. 1 he wreck of him still dominated the house, in his dissolution 
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even lie compelled tlieir being They had never lived ; his life, his 
will had always been upon them and contained them. They were 
only half-individuals 

The dav after the christening he staggered in at the doorway 
declaring, m a loud voice, with joy in life still “ The daisies light 
up the earth, tliey clap their hands in multitudes, m praise of the 
morning ” And his daughteis shrank, sullen 
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The small locomotive engine, Number 4, came clanking, stumbling 
down from Selston with seven full waggons It appealed round the 
corner with loud tlireats of speed, but the colt that it startled from 
among the gorse, which still fhckered indistinctly in the raw after- 
noon, outdistanced it at a canter A woman, waling up the railway 
hne to Underwood, drew back into the hedge, held her basket 
aside, and watched the footplate of the engine advancing The 
trucks thumped heavily past, one by one, with slow inevitable 
movement, as she stood insigmficantly trapped between the jolting 
black waggons and the hedge ; tlien they curved away towards 
the coppice where the withered oak leaves dropped noiselessly, while 
the birds, pulhng at the scarlet hips beside the track, made off into 
the dusk that had already crept into the spinney In the open, the 
smoke fiom the engine sank and cleaved to the rough grass The 
fields were dreary and forsaken, and in the marshy strip that led to 
the whimsey, a reedy pit-pond, the fowls had already abandoned 
their run among the alders, to roost in the tarred fowl-house The 
pit-bank loomed up beyond the pond, flames hke red sores licking its 
ashy sides, in the afternoon’s stagnant light Just beyond rose the 
tapering chimneys and the clumsy black headstocks of Brinsley 
Colliery The two wheels were spinning fast up against the sky, and 
the winding-engine rapped out its little spasms The miners were 
being turned up 

The engine whistled as it came into the wide bay of railway hnes 
beside the colliery, where rows of trucks stood in harbour 

Miners, single, trailing and m groups, passed hke shadows diverg- 
ing home At the edge of the ribbed level of sidings squat a low 
cottage, tliree steps down from the cinder track A large bony vine 
clutched at the house, as if to claw down the tiled roof Round the 
bricked yard grew a few wintry primroses Beyond, the long garden 
sloped down to a bush-covered brook course. There were some 
Uviggy apple trees, winter-crack trees, and ragged cabbages Beside 
the path hung dishevelled pink chrysanthemums, like pink cloths 
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hung on bushes. A woman came stooping out of the felt-covered 
fowl-house, half-way down tlie garden. She closed and padlocked 
the dooi, then drew herself erect, having brushed some bits from her 
white apron. 

She was a tall woman of impcnous mien, handsome, with definite 
black eyebrows Her smooth black hair was parted exactly For a 
few moments she stood steadily watching the miners as they passed 
along tlie railway : then she turned towards the brook course. Her 
face was calm and set, her mouth ^vas closed ^vith disillusionment 
After a moment she called : 

“John f There was no answer She waited, and then said 
chstmctly . 

“ Where are you ^ 

“ Here ' ” rephed a child’s sulky voice from among the bushes 
The woman looked piercingly through the dusk 

“ Aie you at that brook ^ ” she asked sternly. 

For answer the child showed himself before the raspberry-canes 
that rose like whips He was a small, sturdy boy of five He stood 
quite still, defiantly 

“ Oh ! ” said the motlier, concihated “ I thought you were down 
at that wet brook — and you remember what I told you ” 

The boy did not move or answer. 

“ Gome, come on in,” she said more gently, “ it’s getting dark 
There’s your grandfather’s engine coming dowm the hne ' ” 

The lad advanced slowly, with resentful, taciturn movement He 
was dressed in trousers and waistcoat of cloth that was too thick and 
hard for the size of tlie garments They were evidently cut down from 
a man’s clothes 

As tliey went slowly towards tlie house he tore at the ragged wisps 
of chrysanthemums and dropped the petals in handfuls along the 
path 

“ Don’t do that— It does look nasty,” said his mother He re- 
frained, and she, suddenly pitiful, broke off a twig with three or four 
wan flowers and held them against her face. When mother and son 
reached the yard her hand hesitated, and instead of laying the 
flower aside, she pushed it in her apron-band The mother and 
son stood at the foot of the three steps looking across the bay of lines 
at the passing home of the miners The trundle of the small tram was 
imminent Suddenly the engine loomed past the house and came 
to a stop opposite the gate 

The engine-dnver, a short man with round grey beard, leaned 
out of the cab high above the woman 
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“ Have you got a cup of tea ^ ” he said m a cheery, hearty fashion. 
It was her father She went in, saying she would mash. Directly, 
she returned 

“ I didn’t come to see you on Sunday,” began the little grey- 
bearded man 

“ I didn’t expect you,” said his daughter 

The engine-driver winced ; then, reassuming his cheer)', airy 
manner, he said 

“ Oh, have you heard then ^ Well, and what do you think ? ” 

“ I think It IS soon enough,” she rephed. 

At her brief censure the httle man made an impatient gesture, and 
said coaxingly, yet with dangerous coldness 

“ Well, what’s a man to do ^ It’s no sort of life for a man of my 
years, to sit at my own hearth hke a stranger And if I’m going to 
marry again it may as well be soon as late — ^what does it matter to 
anybody ? ” 

The woman did not reply, but turned and went into the house 
The man m the engme-cab stood assertive, till she returned with a 
cup of tea and a piece of bread and butter on a plate. She went up 
the steps and stood near the footplate of the hissing engine 

“ You needn’t ’a’ brought me bread an’ butter,” said her father. 
“ But a cup of tea ” — ^he sipped appreciatively — “ it’s very mce ” 
He sipped for a moment or two, then “ I hear as Walter’s got 
another bout on,” he said 
“ When hasn’t he ^ ” said the woman bitterly 
“ I heered tell of him m the ‘ Lord Nelson ’ braggm’ as he was 

going to spend that b afore he went half a sovereign tliat 

was ” 

“ When ^ ” asked the woman 
“ A’ Sat’ day mght — I know that’s true ” 

“Very likely,” she laughed bitterly “ He gives me twenty-three 
shillings ” 

“ Aye, it’s a nice thing, when a man can do nothing with his 
money but make a beast of himself > ” said the grey- whiskered man 
The ivoman turned her head away. Her father swallowed the last 
of his tea and handed her the cup 

“ Aye,” he sighed, wiping his mouth “ It’s a settler, it is ” 

He put his hand on the lever The little engine strained and 
groaned, and the tram rumbled towards the crossing The woman 
again looked across the metals Darkness was settling over the spaces 
of the raihvay and trucks the miners, in grey sombre groups, were 
still passing home The winding-engine pulsed hurriedly, with brief 
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pauses. Elizabeth Bates looked at the dreary flow of meiij then she 
went indoors Her husband did not come 
The kitchen was small and full of firelight ; red coals piled glow- 
ing up the chimney mouth. All the hfe of the room seemed in the 
white, warm hearth and the steel fender reflecting the red fire. 
The cloth was laid for tea ; cups glinted in the shadows. At the 
back, where the lowest stairs protruded into the room, the boy sat 
struggling with a kmfe and a piece of whitewood He was almost 
hidden in the shadow It was half-past four They had but to 
await the father’s conung to begin tea As the mother watched 
her son’s sullen little struggle with the wood, she saw herself m his 
silence and pertinacity ; she saw the father in her child’s in- 
difference to all but himself She seemed to be occupied by her 
husband He had probably gone past his home, slung past 
his own door, to dnnk before he came m, while his dinner 
spoiled and wasted in waiting She glanced at the clock, then took 
the potatoes to strain them m the yard The garden and fields 
beyond the brook were closed m uncertain darkness. When she 
rose with the saucepan, leaving the dram steaming into the night 
behind her, she saw the yellow lamps were lit along the high road 
that went up the hill away beyond the space of the railway lines and 
the field. 

Then again she watched the men trooping home, fewer now and 
fewer. 

Indoors the fire was sinking and the room was dark red The 
woman put her saucepan on the hob, and set a batter pudding near 
the mouth of the oven Then she stood unmovmg. Directly, 
gratefully came cjuick young steps to the door Someone hung on 
the latch ’a moment, then a little girl entered and began pulhng 
off her outdoor things, dragging a mass of curls, just ripening from 
gold to brown, over her eyes with her hat 

Her mother chid her for coming late from school, and said she 

would have to keep her at home the dark winter days , , , 

“ Why, mother, it’s hardly a bit dark yet The lamp s not lighted, 

and my father’s not home ” n , i 

“ No, he isn’t. But it’s a quarter to five ' Did you see anything 

°^The child became serious She looked at her mother with laige, 

wistful blue eyes , 

“ No mother, I’ve never seen him Why ? Has he come up an 

gone pist, to Old Brinsley^ He hasn’t, mother, ’cos I never saw 
him.” 
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“HeM watch that/’ said tlie mother bitterly, “he’d take care as 
you. didn’t see him But you may depend upon it, he s seated in the 
‘ Prince o’ Wales ’ He wouldn’t be this late ” 

The girl looked at her mother piteously 
“ Let’s have our teas, mother, should we ^ ” said she 
The mother called John to table She opened the dooi once more 
and looked out across the darkness of the lines. All was deserted : 
she could not hear the winding-engines. 

“ Perhaps,” she said to herself, “ he’s stopped to get some ripping 
done ” 

They sat down to tea John, at the end of the table near tlie door, 
was almost lost in the darloiess Their faces were ludden from each 
other The girl crouched against the fender slowly moving a thick 
piece of bread before the fire. The lad, his face a dusky mark on tlie 
shadow, sat watching her who w^as transfigured in tlie red glow. 

“ I do think It’s beautiful to look in the fire,” said the cluld. 

“ Do you ^ ” said her mother “ Why ^ ” 

“ It’s so red, and full of little caves — and it feels so mce, and you 
can fair smell it ” 

“ It’ll want mending directly,” replied her motlier, “ and then if 
your father comes he’ll carry on and say theie never is a fire when a 
man comes home sweating from the pit A public-house is always 
warm enough ” 

There was silence tiU the boy said complamingly “ Make haste, 
our Aimie.” 

“ Well, I am doing < I can’t make the fire do it no faster 
can I ? ” 

“ She keeps waffhn’ it about so’s to make ’er slow,” grumbled the 
boy 

“ Don’t have such an evil imagination, child,” rephed the mother. 
Soon the room was busy in the darkness with the crisp sound of 
crunclung The mother ate very httle She drank her tea deter- 
rmnedly, and sat thinking When she rose her anger was evident in 
the stern unbending of her head. She looked at the pudding m the 
fender, and broke out 

“ It IS a scandalous thing as a man can’t even come home to his 
dmner ' If it’s crozzled up to a cinder I don’t see why I should care 
Past his very door he goes to get to a public-house, and here I sit 
with his dmner waiting for him ” 

She went out As she dropped piece after piece of coal on the red 

fire, the shadows fell on the walls, till the room was almost in total 
darkness 
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“ You know the way to your mouth/’ she said. She set the dust- 
pan octside the door. Y^ien she came again hke a shadow on the 
hearth, me lad repeated, complaining sulluiy 
I canna see ” 

‘‘ Good gracious ! ” cried the mother irntably, ‘‘ you’re as bad 
as your father if it’s a bit dusk » *’ 


rsevcrtlicless she took a paper spill from a sheaf on the mantelpiece 
and proceeded to light the lamp that hung from the ceihng in the 
middle of the room. As she reached up, her figure displayed itself 
just rounding mth matermty. 

“ Oh, mother ' ” exclaimed tlic giil. 

“ What ^ ” said the Avoman, suspended in the act of putting the 
lamp glass over the flame. The copper reflector shone handsomely 
on hej, as she stood with uphfted arm, turning to face her daughter. 

“ You’\e got a flower in your apron ! ” said the child, in a httle 
rapture at tins unusual cv^ent 

Goodness me I ” exclaimed the woman, reheved. ‘‘ One would 
think tlic house ^vas afire ” She replaced the glass and waited a 
moment before turnmg up the wick A pale shadow was seen 
floating vaguely on the floor 

“ Let me smell ! ” said the child, still rapturously, coming for- 
waid and puttmg her face to her motlier’s waist 

“ Go along, silly ' ” said the mother, turning up the lamp. The 
hght revealed their suspense so tliat the woman felt it almost un- 
bearable Annie was still bendmg at her waist Irritably, the mother 
took the flowers out from her apron-band 
‘‘ Oh, mother — don’t take them out ' ” Annie cried, catching her 
hand and trying to replace the sprig 
“ Such nonsense ! ” said the mother, turmng away The child 
put the pale chrysanthemums to her lips, murmunng 
“ Don’t they smell beautiful * ” 

Her mother gave a short laugh 

“ No,” she said, “ not to me It was chrysanthemums when I 
marned him, and chrysanthemums when you were born, and the 
first time they ever brought him home drunk, he’d got brown 
chrysanthemums in his button-hole ” 

She looked at the children Their eyes and their parted bps were 
wondenng The mother sat rocking in silence for some time. Then 
she looked at the clock 

“ Twenty minutes to six ' ” In a tone of fine bitter carelessness 
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she contuiued “Eh, he’ll not come now till they bring him. 
There he’ll stick ! But he needn’t come rolling m here m iris pit- 

dirt, for I won’t wash him He can lie on the floor Eh, what a 

fool’ I’ve been, what a fool ' And this is what I came here for, to 
this dirty hole, rats and all, for him to slink past liis very door. 

Twice last week—he’s begun now ” 

She silenced herself, and rose to clear the table 
Wlule for an hour or more the children played, subduedly intent, 
fertile of imagination, united m fear of the mother’s wiath, and in 
dread of their father’s home-coming, Mrs Bates sat in her rocking- 
chair making a “ singlet ” of thick cream-coloured flannel, which 
gave a dull wounded sound as she tore off the grey edge. She 
worked at her sewmg with energy, listening to the children, and her 
anger wearied itself, lay down to rest, opening its eyes from time to 
time and steadily watchmg, its ears raised to hsten Sometimes even 
her anger quailed and shrank, and the mother suspended her sewing, 
tracing the footsteps that thudded along the sleepers outside ; slie 
would hft her head sharply to bid the children “ hush,” but she 
recovered herself in time, and the footsteps went past the gate, 
and the children were not flung out of their play-world 
But at last Anme sighed, and gave in She glanced at her waggon 
of slippers, and loathed the game She turned plaintively to her 
mother 

“ Mother I ” — ^but she was inarticulate 

John crept out hke a frog from under the sofa His mother 
glanced up 

“ Yes,” she said, “ just look at those shirt-sleeves ! ” 

The boy held them out to survey them, saying nothing Then 
somebody called m a hoarse voice away down the line, and suspense 
bristled m the room, till two people had gone by outside, talking 
“ It is time for bed,” said the mother 

“ My father hasn’t come,” w^ailed Annie plaintively But her 
mothei was primed with courage 

“ Never mind They’ll bring him when he does come— hke a log ” 
She meant there would be no scene “ And he may sleep on the 
floor till he wakes himself I know he’ll not go to work to-morroiv 
after tins ' ” 

The children had their hands and faces wiped with a flannel 
They were very quiet. When they had put on their nightdresses 
they said their prayers, the boy mumbling. The mother looked 
dowm at them, at the brown silken bush of mtertwimng- curls in thr> 
nape of the girl’s neck, at the little black head of the lad and to 
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heart burst with anger at their father who caused all three 
such distress The children hid their faces in her skirts for 
comfort. 

When Mrs. Bates came down, the room was strangely empty, 
\vith a tension of expectancy She took up her sewing and stitched 
for some time without raising her head Meantime her anger was 
tmged with fear. 


II 

The clock struck eight and she rose suddenly, dropping her sewing 
on her chair. She went to the stairfoot door, opened it, listening. 
Then ^he went out, locking the door behind her 
Something scuffled m the yard, and she started, though she knew 
it was only the rats with which the place was overrun The night 
was very dark In the great bay of railway hnes, bulked with trucks, 
there was no trace of hght, only away back she could see a few yellow 
lamps at the pit-top, and the red smear of the burning pit-banlc on 
the night She hurried along the edge of the track, then, crossing 
the converging lines, came to the stile by the white gates, whence 
she emerged on the road Then the fear which had led her shrank 
People were walking up to New Bnnsley ; she saw the lights in the 
houses ; twenty yards further on were the broad windows of the 
“ Prince of Wales,” very warm and bright, and the loud voices of 
men could be heard distinctly. What a fool she had been to imagine 
that anything had happened to him ! He was merely drinking over 
there at the “ Pnnce of Wales ” She faltered She had never yet 
been to fetch him, and she never would go So she continued her 
walk towards the long stragghng hne of houses, standing blank on 
the highway. She entered a passage between the dwelhngs 

“ Mr Rigley ^ — ^Yes ' Did you want him ^ No, he’s not in at this 
imnute.” 

The raw-boned woman leaned forward from her dark seullery 
and peered at the other, upon whom fell a dim light through the 
blind of the kitchen window 

“ Is It Mrs. Bates ? ” she asked in a tone tinged with respect 
“ Yes I wondered if your Master was at home. Mine hasn’t 
come yet ” 

“ ’Asn’t ’e ’ Oh, Jack’s been ’ome an’ ’ad ’is dinner an’ gone out. 
’E’s just gone for ’alf an hour afore bedtime. Did you call at the 
‘ Prmce of Wales ’ ? ” 

“No ” 
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“ No, you didn't like ’ It's not very nice ” The other woman 

was indulgent There was an awkward pause “Jack never said 
nothink about — about your Mester,” she said 
« No ' — I expect he’s stuck in there ’ ” 

Elizabeth Bates said this bitterly, and with recklessness She 
knew that the woman across the yard was standing at her door 
hstening, but she did not care As she turned • 

“ Stop a minute ' I’ll just go an’ ask Jack if ’e knows anythink,” 
said Mrs Rigley 

“ Oh, no — I wouldn’t hke to put ' ” ^ 

“ Yes, I will, if you’ll just step inside an’ see as th’ childer doesn’t 
come downstairs and set theirselves afire ” 

Elizabeth Bates, murmunng a remonstrance, stepped inside The 
other -w Oman apologized for the state of the room. 

The latchen needed apolog}'' There were httle frocks and trousers 
and childish undergarments on the squab and on the floor, and a 
litter of playthings everywhere On the black American cloth of 
the table were pieces of bread and cake, crusts, slops, and a teapot 
mth cold tea 

“ Eh, ours IS just as bad,” said Ehzabeth Bates, looking at the 
woman, not at ^e house Mrs Rigley put a shawl over her head 
and hurried out, saying • 

“ I shanna be a minute ” 

The other sat, notmg with faint disapproval the general untidiness 
of the room Then she fell to counting the shoes of various sizes 
scattered over the floor There were twelve She sighed and said 
to herself, “ No wonder ’ ” — ^glancing at the htter There came the 
scratching of tivo pairs of feet on the yard, and the Rigleys entered 
Elizabeth Bates rose Rigley was a big man, with very large bones 
His head looked particularly bony. Across his temple was a blue 
scar, caused by a wound got in the pit, a wound in which the coal- 
dust remained blue hke tattooing 

“ 'Asna ’e come whoam yit ? ” asked the man, without any form 
of greeting, but with deference and sympathy. “ I couldna say 
vheer he is — 'e’s non ower theer ! ” — he jerked his head to siemfy 
Uie “ Prince of Wales ” 

“ ’E’s 'appen gone up to th’ ‘ Yew,’ ” said Mrs Rigley 

Thcic w as another pause Rigley had evidently something to get 
off his mind * ^ 

“ Ah left hm finislun’ a stmt,” he began. “ Loose-aU ’ad bin gone 
about ten nunutes \vhen we com’n away, an’ I shouted, ^ Are ter 
comm’, Walt ^ an’ ’e said, ‘ Go on. Ah shanna be but a’ef a minnit,’ 
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SO we com’n ter th’ bottom, me an’ Bowers, thinkin’ as ’e wor just 

belunt, an’ ’ud come up i’ th’ next bantle ” 

He stood perplexed, as if answering a charge of deserting his mate 
Ehzabeth Bates, now again certain of disaster, hastened to reassure 
him : 

I expect ’e’s gone up to th’ ‘ Yew Tree,’ as you say It’s not the 
first time I’ve fretted myself into a fever before now. He’ll come 
home when they carry him.” 

“ Ay, isn’t It too bad > ” deplored the other woman 
“ I’ll just step up to Dick’s an’ see if ’e is theer,” offered the man, 
afraid of appearing alarmed, afraid of taking liberties 
“ Oh, I wouldn’t thmk of bothering you that far,” said Ehzabeth 
Bates, with emphasis, but he knew she was glad of his offer 
As they stumbled up the entry, Elizabeth Bates heard Rigley’s 
%vife run across the yard and open her neighbour’s door. At this, 
suddenly all the blood in her body seemed to switch away from her 
heart 

“ Mind ! ” warned Rigley “ Ah’ve said many a time as Ah’d 
fill up them ruts in tins entry, sumb’dy ’ll be breakin’ their legs yit ” 
She recovered herself and walked quickly along with the miner. 

“ I don’t like leaving the children m bed; and nobody in the 
house,” she said 

“ No, you dunna ' ” he rephed courteously They were soon at 
the gate of the cottage 

“ Well, I shanna be many minnits Dunna you be frettin’ now, 
’e’ll be all right,” said the butty 

Thank you very much, Mr. Rigley,” she replied 
” You’re welcome ' ” he stammered, moving away “ I shanna 
be many minnits ” 

The house was quiet Ehzabeth Bates took off her hat and shawl, 
and rolled back the rug When she had finished, she sat down It 
was a few minutes past mne She was startled by tlie rapid chuff 
of the winding-engine at the pit, and the sharp whirr of the brakes 
on the rope as it descended Again she felt the painful sweep of her 
blood, and she put her hand to her side, saying aloud, “ Good 
gracious '—it’s only the mne o’clock deputy going down,” rebuking 
herself 

She sat still, hstemng Half an hour of this, and she was wearied 
out 

“ What am I working myself up like this for ? ” she said pitiably 
to herself, “ I s’U only be doing myself some damage ” 

She took out her sewing again 
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At a quarter to ten there were footsteps. One person ’ She watched 
for the door to open It was an elderly woman, m a black bonnet 
and a black woollen shawl — ^his mother She was about sbety years 
old, pale, with blue eyes, and her face all wrinkled and lamentable 
She shut the door and turned to her daughtei-in-law peevishly 
“ Eh, Lizzie, whatever shall we do, whatever shall we do ! ” she 
cried 

Elizabeth drew back a httle, sharply 

“ What is It, mother ^ ” she said 

The elder woman seated herself on the sofa 

“ I don’t know, child, I can’t tell you ' ” — she shook her head 
slowly Elizabeth sat watching her, anxious and vexed. 

“ I don’t know,” rephed the grandmother, sighing very deeply. 
“ There’s no end to my troubles, there isn’t The things I’ve gone 

through, I’m sure it’s enough ' ” She wept without wiping her 

eyes, the tears runmng 

“ But, mother,” interrupted Ehzabeth, “ what do you mean ? 
What IS It ^ ” 

The grandmother slowly wiped her eyes The fountains of her 
tears were stopped by Ehzabeth’s directness She wiped her eyes 
slowly 

“ Poor child t Eh, you poor thing * ” she moaned. " I don’t 
know what we’re going to do, I don’t — and you as you are — it’s a 
thing. It IS indeed ' ” 

Ehzabeth waited 

“ Is he dead ” she asked, and at the words her heart sivung 
violently, though she felt a shght flush of shame at the ultimate 
extravagance of the question Her words sufficiently frightened the 
old lady, almost brought her to herself 

“ Don’t say so, Ehzabetli ' We’ll hope it’s not as bad as that ; 
no, may the Lord spare us that, Elizabeth. Jack Rigley came just 
as I was sittin’ down to a glass afore going to bed, an’ ’e said, ‘ ’Appen 
you’ll go down th’ line, Mrs Bates Walt’s had an accident. ’Appen 
you’ll go an’ sit wi’ ’er tiU we can get him home ’ I hadn’t time to 
ask him a word afore he was gone An’ I put my bonnet on an’ come 
straight down, Lizzie I thought to myself, ‘ Eh, that poor blessed 
child, if anybody should come an’ tell her of a sudden, there’s no 
knowin’ what’ll ’appen to ’er ’ You mustn’t let it upset you, 
Lizzie or you know what to expect How long is it, six months— 
or IS It five, Lizzie ^ Ay < ” — the old woman shook her head — “ time 
shps on, It slips on ' Ay ! ” 

Ehzabeth’s thoughts were busy elsewhere If he was killed 
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would she be able to manage on the little pension and what she 
could earn ? — she counted up rapidly. If he was hurt — they wouldn’ t 
take him to tlie hospital — how tiicsome he would be to nurse ' — 
but perhaps she’d be able to get him away fiom the dnnk and his 
hateful \vays She would — ^vhlle he was ill The tears offered to 
come to her eyes at the picture. But what sentimental luxury was 
this she was beginmng ^ She turned to consider the children At 
any rate she -was absolutely necessary for tliem They were her 
business 

“ Ay > ” repeated the old woman, “ it seems but a week or two 
since he brought me Ins first wages. Ay — ^lic was a good lad, Eliza- 
beth, he was, in his way. I don’t know why he got to be such a 
trouble, I don’t. He was a happy lad at home, only full of spirits. 
But there’s no mistake he’s been a handful of trouble, he has I I 
hope the Lord’ll spare him to mend his ways. I hope so, I hope so. 
You’ve had a sight o’ trouble with lum, Elizabeth, you have indeed 
But he was a jolly enough lad wi’ me, he was, I can assure you 
I don’t know how it is 

The old woman continued to muse aloud, a monotonous irritating 
sound, while Ehzabeth tliouglit concentratedly, startled once, when 
she heard the winding-engine chuff quickly, and the brakes skirr 
wth a shriek Then she heaid the engine more slowly, and the 
brakes made no sound. The old woman did not notice Ehzabeth 
-waited in suspense The motlier-m-law talked, with lapses into silence 

“ But he wasn’t your son, Lizzie, an’ it makes a difference What- 
ever he was, I remember him when he was little, an’ I learned to 
understand lum and to make allowances. You’ve got to make 
allowances for them ” 

It was half-past ten, and the old woman was saying “ But it’s 
trouble from begmnmg to end ; you’re never too old for trouble, 

never too old foi that ” when tlie gate banged back, and there 

were heavy feet on the steps 

“ I’ll go, Lizzie, let me go,” cried the old woman, rising But 
Ehzabeth was at the door It was a man in pit-clothes 

“ They’re brmgm’ ’im, Missis,” he said. Elizabeth’s heart halted 
a moment Then it surged on again, almost suffocating her 

“ Is he — IS It bad ? ” she asked 

The man turned away, looking at the darkness . 

“ The doctor says ’e’d been dead hours ’E saw im 1’ th’ lamp- 
cabin ” 

The old woman, who stood just behind Ehzabeth, dropped into a 
chair, and folded her hands, crying “ Oh, my boy, my boy ' ” 
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“ Hush ' ” said Elizabeth, with a sharp twitch of a frown “ Be 
still, mother, don’t waken th’ children ' I wouldn’t have them down 

for anything ' ” n.. 

The old woman moaned softly, rocbng herself The man was 

draiving away. Elizabeth took a step forward 
“ How was it ” she asked 

“ Well, I couldn’t say for sure,” the man replied, very ill at ease 
“ ’E wor fimshin’ a stmt an’ th’ butties ’ad gone, an’ a lot o’ stuff 
come down atop ’n ’im.” 

And crushed him ^ ” cried the widow, with a shudder 
No,” said the man, “ it fell at th’ back of ’im. ’E wor under th’ 
face, an’ it niver touched ’im. It shut ’im in It seems ’e wor 
smothered ” 

Elizabeth shrank back She heard the old woman belnnd her 
cry 

“ What ^ — ^what did e’ say it was ? ” 

The man rephed, more loudly “ ’E wor smothered ! ” 

Then the old woman wailed aloud, and this reheved Elizabeth 
“ Oh, mother,” she said, puttmg her hand on the old woman, 
“ don’t waken th’ children, don’t waken th’ children ” 

She wept a httle, unknowmg, while the old mother rocked herself 
and moaned Ehzabeth remembered that they were brmgmg him 
home, and she must be ready “ They’ll lay him in the parlour,” 
she said to herself, standing a moment pale and perplexed. 

Then she hghted a candle and went into the tiny room The air 
was cold and damp, but she could not make a fire, there was no 
fiieplace She set down the candle and looked round The candle- 
hght ghttered on the lustre-glasses, on the two vases that held some 
of the pink chrysanthemums, and on the dark mahogany There was 
a cold, deathly smell of chrysanthemums m the room Ehzabeth 
stood looking at the flowers She turned away, and calculated 
whether there would be room to lay him on the floor, between the 
couch and the chiffomer She pushed the chairs aside There 
would be room to lay him down and to step round him Then she 
fetched the old red tablecloth, and another old cloth, spreading them 
down to save her bit of carpet She shivered on leaving the parlour , 
so, fiom the dresser-drawer she took a clean shirt and put it at the 
fire to air All the time her mother-m-law was rocking herself in 
tlic chair and moaning 

,, move from there, mother,” said Elizabeth. 

They 11 be bringing him m. Come in the rocker ” 

The old mother rose mechanically, and seated herself by the fire. 
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continuing to lament. Elizabetli went into the pantry for another 
candle, and tliere, in the little penthouse under tJie naked tiles, she 
heard them coming She stood still m the pantry doorway, hstemng 
She heard them pass die end of the house, and come awkwardly 
doMTi tlie three steps, a jumble of shulihng footsteps and muttering 
\oices The old woman was silent. The men weie in the yard 

Then Elizabeth heard Mattliews, the manage! of the pit, say . 
“You go m first, Jim. Mind > ’’ 

The door came open, and the two women saw a collier baeking 
into the room, holding one end of a stretcher, on which they could 
see the nailed pit-boots of the dead man The two carriers halted, 
the man at the head stooping to the lintel of the door 

“ Wheer ivill you have him ^ ” asked the manager, a short, 
white-bearded man 

Ehzabeth roused herself and came from the pantry carr^nng the 
unlighted candle 

“ In the pailour,” she said 

“ In there, Jim ' ” pointed the manager, and the carriers backed 
round into the tiny room The coat with which they had covered 
the body fell off as they awkwaidly turned through the two door- 
■ways, and the \vomen saw their man, naked to the waist, lying 
stripped for work The old woman began to moan in a low voice of 
hori or 

“ Lay til’ stretcher at th* side,” snapped the manager, “ an’ put 
’im on th’ clotlis Mind now, mind > Look you now ' ” 

One of the men had knocked off a vase of chrysanthemums He 
stared awk^vardly, then they set down the stretcher Ehzabeth did 
not look at her husband As soon as she could get in the room, she 
went and picked up tlie broken vase and the flowers 

“ Wait a minute ' ” she said 

The three men waited m silence while she mopped up the water 
with a duster 

“ Eh, what a job, what a job, to be sure ' ” the manager was say- 
mg, ruiibmg his brow with trouble and perplexity “ Never knew 
such a thing m my life, never ! He’d no business to ha’ been left I 
never knew such a thing in my life ' Fell over him clean as a whistle, 
an’ shut him in Not four foot of space, there wasn’t — ^yet it scarce 
bruised him ” 

He looked down at the dead man, lying prone, half naked, all 
gnmed with coal-dust 

“ ‘ ’Sphyxiated,’ the doctor said It is the most terrible job I’ve 
ever known. Seems as if it was done o’ purpose. Clean over him. 
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an’ shut ’im in, like a mouse-trap he made a sharp, descending 
gesture "with Ins hand 

The colhers standing by jerked aside their heads in hopeless com- 
ment 

The horror of the thing bristled upon them all 
Then they heard the girl’s voice upstairs calling shrilly : “ Mother, 
mother — ^who is it ^ Mother, who is it ” 

Elizabeth burned to the foot of the stairs and opened the door * 
“ Go to sleep ' ” she commanded sharply “ What are you shout- 
ing about ^ Go to sleep at once — there’s nothing ” 

Then she began to mount the stairs They could hear her on the 
boards, and on the plaster floor of the little bedroom They could 
hear her distinctly : 

“ What s the matter now ^ — ^what’s the matter with you, silly 
thing ^ ” — her voice was much agitated, with an unreal gentleness 
“ I thought It was some men come,” said the plaintive voice of the 
child “ Has he come ^ ” 

“ Yes, they’ve brought him There’s nothing to make a fuss 
about Go to sleep now, hke a good child ” 

They could hear her voice in the bedroom, they waited whilst 
she covered the children under the bedclothes 
“ Is he drunk ^ ” asked the girl, timidly, faintly. 

“ No ' No — he’s not I He — he’s asleep ” 

“ Is he asleep downstairs ” 

“ Yes — and don’t make a noise ” 

There ivas silence for a moment, then the men heard the frightened 
child again 

“ What’s that noise ^ ” 

“ It’s nothing, I tell you, what are you bothering for "J* ” 

The noise was the grandmother moaning She was obhvious of 
everything, sitting on her chan- rocking and moamng The manager 
put Ins hand on her arm and bade her “ Sh — sh ' ' ” 

The old \voman opened her eyes and looked at him She was 
shocked by this interruption, and seemed to wonder 

“ IVhat lime is it ^ ” — the plaintive tiun voice of the child, sinking 
back unhappily into sleep, asked tins last question 

“ Ten o’clock,” answered the mother more softly Then she 
must liavc bent doivn and kissed the children 
Matthews beckoned to the men to come away. They put on their 
caps and took up the stretcher Stepping over the body, they tiptoed 
out of the house None of them spoke till they -were far from the 
uakcfu! children 
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When Ehzabeth came down she found her mother alone on the 
parlour floor, leaning over tlie dead man, the tears dropping on him. 

" We must lay him out,” tlie wife said. She put on the kettle, 
then returning knelt at the feet, and began to unfasten the knotted 
leather laces. The room was clammy and dim with only one candle, 
so that she had to bend her face almost to the floor. At last she got 
off the heavy boots and put them away. 

“ You must help me now,” she whispered to the old woman 
Together they stripped die man. 

When they arose, saw him lymg in the naive dignity of death, the 
women stood arrested in fear and respect Tor a few moments they 
remained still, looking down, the old mother whimpering Ehzabeth 
felt countermanded. She saw him, how utterly inviolable he lay in 
himself. She had nothing to do with him She could not accept it. 
Stooping, she laid her hand on him, in claim He was still warm, for 
the mine was hot where he had died His mother had lus face be- 
tween her hands, and was murmuring incoherently. The old tears 
fell in succession as drops from wet leaves , the mother was not 
weeping, merely her tears flowed Ehzabeth embraced the body of 
her husband, with cheek and hps She seemed to be listening, 
inquiring, trying to get some connection But she could not. She 
was driven away He was impregnable 

She rose, went into the kitchen, where she poured warm water 
into a bowl, brought soap and flannel and a soft towel 

“ I must wash him,” she said. 

Then the old mother rose stiffly, and watched Elizabeth as she 
carefully washed his face, carefully brushing the big blond mous- 
tache from his mouth with the flannel She was afraid with a bottom- 
less fear, so she mimstered to him The old woman, jealous, said 

" Let me wipe him ' ” — and she kneeled on the other side drying 
slowly as Ehzabeth washed, her big black bonnet sometimes brushing 
the dark head of her daughter-in-law They worked thus in silence 
for a long time They never forgot it was death, and the touch of the 
man’s dead body gave them strange emotions, different in each of 
the women , a great dread possessed them both, the mother felt 
the he was given to her womb, she was denied , the wife felt the 
utter isolation of the human soul, the child within her was a 
weight apart from her 

At last it was finished He was a man of handsome body, and his 
face showed no traces of drink He was blond, full-fleshed, with 
fine limbs. But he was dead 

“ Bless him,” whispered his mother, looking always at his face, 
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and speaking out of sheer terror Dear lad— bless him ' ” She 
spoke in a faint, sibilant ecstasy of fear and mother love 
Elizabeth sank down again to the flooi, and put her face against 
his neck, and trembled and shuddered But she had to draw away 
again He was dead, and her living flesh had no place against Ins. 
A great dread and weariness held her . she was so unavailing. Her 
life was gone like this 

“ White as milk he is, clear as a hvelvc-montli baby, bless Inm, tlie 
darling * ” the old mother murmured to herself. “ Not a mark on 
him, clear and clean and white, beautiful as ever a child was made,’’ 
she murmured with pride. Ehzabeth kept her face hidden 
“ He went peaceful, Lizzie — ^peaceful as sleep Isn’t he beautiful, 
the lamb ^ Ay — he must ha’ made his peace, Lizzie ’Appen he 
made it all right, Lizzie, shut m there He’d have time He 
wouldn’t look like this if he hadn’t made his peace The lamb, 
the dear lamb Eh, but he had a hearty laugh I loved to hear it 

He had the heartiest laugh, Lizzie, as a lad 

Ehzabeth looked up The man’s mouth was fallen back, slightly 
open under the cover of the moustache The eyes, half shut, did 
not show glazed in the obscurity Life ivith its smoky burning gone 
from him, had left him apart and utterly alien to her. And she 
knew what a stranger he was to her In her womb ivas ice of fear, 
because of this separate stranger with whom she had been imng as 
one flesh Was this what it all meant — utter, intact separateness, 
obscuied by heat of living ^ In dread she turned her face aw'-ay 
The fact was too deadly There had been nothing between them, 
and yet they had come together, exchangmg their nakedness 
repeatedly Each time he had taken her, they had been two isolated 
beings, far apart as now He was no more responsible than she 
The child was like ice in her womb For as she looked at the dead 
man, her mind, cold and detached, said clearly “ Who am I ^ 
What have I been doing ^ I have been fighting a husband who did 
not exist He existed all the time What wrong have I done ^ 
What was that I have been hving with ^ There hes the reality, this 
man ” And her soul died in her for fear she knew she had never 
seen him, he had never seen her, they had met in the dark and had 
fought m the dark, not knowing whom they met nor whom they 
fought And now she saw, and turned silent in seeing Foi she 
had been wrong She had said he was something he was not 
she had felt famihar with him Whereas he w^as apai t all the while 
living as she never lived, feeling as she never felt ’ 

In fear and shame she looked at his naked body, that she had 
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knowTi falsely. And he was tlie fatlier of her children Her soul was 
tom from her body and stood apart She looked at his naked body 
and was ashamed, as if she had demed it After all, it was itself 
It seemed aMful to her She looked at his face, and she turned her 
o^vn face to the \vall. For liis look was other tlian hers. Ins ^vay was 
not her Avay. She had denied lum what he was — she saw it now 
She had refused him as himself And this had been her hfe, and his 
life She was grateful to death, which restored the truth And 
she knew she was not dead. 

And all tlie while her heart was bui sting with giief and pity for 
him IVliat had he suffered ^ What stretch of hoiror for this help- 
less man ' She was rigid \\nth agony She had not been able to 
help him He had been cruelly injured, tins naked man, this other 
being, and she could make no repaiation Theie were the cluldren 
— but the cluldren belonged to hfe This dead man had nothing to 
do ivith them He and she were only channels through which life 
had flowed to issue in the children She was a mother — but how 
awful she kne\v it now to have been a wife. And he, dead now, 
how awful he must have felt it to be a husband She felt that in the 
next world he \vould be a stranger to her If they met there, in the 
beyond, they would only be ashamed of ^vhat had been before 
The children had come, for some mysterious reason, out of both of 
them But the children did not unite them Now he was dead, she 
knew how eternally he ^vas apart from her, ho'W eternally he had 
nothing more to do with her She saw this episode of her hfe closed 
They had denied each other in hfe Now he had witlidiawn An 
angmsh came over her It was fimshed then * it had become 
hopeless between them long before he died. Yet he had been her 
husband But how little f 

“ Have you got his shirt, ’Lizabeth ^ ” 

Elizabeth turned "without answering, though she strove to weep 
and behave as her mother-in-law expected But she could not, she 
was silenced She went into the latchen and returned ivith the 
garment 

“ It IS aired,” she said, grasping the cotton shirt here and there to 
try. She was almost ashamed to handle him ; what nght had she 
or any one to lay hands on him ; but her touch was humble on his 
body It was hard w^ork to clothe him He was so heavy and inert 
A terrible dread gripped her all the while : that he could be so heavy 
and utterly inert, unresponsive, apart The horror of the distance 
between them was almost too much for her — ^it was so infimte a gap 
she must look across, 

G * 
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At last It was finished They covered him with a sheet and left 
him lying, with his face bound And she fastened the door of the 
little parlour, lest the children should see what was lying there. 
Then, with peace sunk heavy on her heart, she went about making 
tidy the kitchen She knew she submitted to life, which was her 
immediate master But from death, her ultimate master, she 
wmced with fear and shame. 
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He was working on the edge of the common, beyond the small 
brook that ran in the dip at the bottom of the garden, carrying the 
garden path in contmuation from tlie plank bridge on to the common. 
He had cut the rough turf and bracken, leaving tlie grey, dryish 
soil bare But he was worried because he could not get the path 
straight, there was a pleat betiveen his brows He had set up his 
sticks, and taken the sights between the big pine trees, but for some 
reason everything seemed wrong He looked again, straining his 
keen blue eyes, that had a touch of the Vilong m them, through the 
shadowy pme trees as through a doorway, at the green-grassed 
garden-path nsing from tlie shadow of alders by the log bridge up 
to the sunht flowers Tall white and purple columbines, and the 
butt-end of the old Hampshire cottage that crouched near the earth 
amid flowers, blossoming in the bit of shaggy ivildness round about. 

There was a sound of children’s voices calling and talking high, 
childish, girlish voices, shghtly didactic and tinged with domineer- 
mg “ If you don’t come qmck, nurse, I shall run out there to 
•where there are snakes ” And nobody had the sang-froid to reply . 
“ Run then, httle fool.” It was always, “ No, darling Very well, 
darling In a moment, darling Darling, you 7nusf be patient ” 

His heart was hard with disillusion a continual gnawing and 
resistance But he worked on. What was there to do but submit ' 
The sunhght blazed down upon the earth, there was a ■vividness 
of flamy vegetation, of fierce seclusion amid the savage peace of the 
commons Strange how the savage England lingers in patches 
as here, amid these shaggy gorse commons, and marshy, snake- 
infcsted places near the foot of the south downs The spirit of place 
lingering on primeval, as when the Saxons came, so long ago 

Ah, how he had loved it ' The green garden path, the tufts of 
flowers, purple and white columbines, and great oriental red poppies 
■with their black chaps and mulleins tall and yellow this flamy 
garden which had been a garden for a thousand years, scooped out 
in the httle hollow among the snake-infested commons. He had 
made it flame with flowers, in a sun cup under its hedges and trees. 
So old, so old a place • And yet he had re-created it. 

203 
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The timbered cottage with its sloping, cloalc-hkc roof was old and 
forgotten It belonged to the old England of hamlets and yeomen 
Lost all alone on the edge of the common at the end of a wide, 
grassy, briar-entangled lane shaded with oak, it had nc\cr knowm 
tlie %vorld of to-day Not till Egbert came with liis bridc< And he 
had come to fill it with flowcis 

The house w^as ancient and very uncomfortable But he did not 
want to alter it Ah, marvellous to sit ihcic in the wide, black, 
time-old clnmney, at night w^hen the wand roared o\ erhead, and the 
wood which he had chopped himself sputtered on the hearth ’ 
Himself on one side the angle, and Winifred on tlic other. 

Ah, how he had ivanted her Wimfred ’ She ivas young and 
beautiful and strong ^vlth hfe, like a flame m sunshine She moved 
with a slow' grace of energy hkc a blossoming, i ed-flowered bush m 
motion She, too, seemed to come out of the old England, ruddy, 
strong, with a certain crude, passionate quiescence and a haw tliorn 
robustness And he, he w'as tall and shm and agile, like an Enghsh 
archer with Ins long supple legs and fine movements Her hair as 
nut-brown and all in energic curls and tendrils. Her eyes ivcre nut- 
browm, too, like a robin’s for brightness. And he was ‘whitc-skinncd 
wath fee, silky hair that had darkened from fair, and a slightly 
arched nose of an old country family They w'ere a beautiful couple 
The house w'as Winifred’s Her father was a man of energ)', too 
He had come from the north poor Now he W'as modeiatclv nch 
He had bought this fair stretch of mexpensive land, dow n in Hamp- 
shire Not far from the tmy church of the almost extinct hamlet 
stood his own house, a commodious old farm-house standmg back 
from the road across a bare grassed yard On one side of thio 
quadrangle was the long, long barn or shed which he had made into 
a cottage for his youngest daughter Priscilla One saw httle blue- 
and-white check curtains at the long windows, and inside, overhead, 
the grand old timbers of the high-pitched shed This was Prissy's 
house. Fifty yards away was the pretty httle new cottage which he 
had built for his daughter Magdalen, with the vegetable garden 
stretching away to the oak copse And then away beyond the lawms 
and rose-trees of the house-garden went the track across a shagov' 
wild grass space, towards the ridge of tall black pines that grew on 
a dyke-bank, through the pmes and above the slopmg h^e bog 
under the wide, desolate oak trees, till there was Winifred’s cottage 
crouching unexpectedly in front, so much alone, and so primitive 
It was Winifred’s own house, and the gardens and the bit of 
common and the boggy slope were hers . her tmy domain. She 
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had married just at the time when her father had bought the 
estate, about ten years before the war, so she had been able to 
come to Egbert mth this for a marriage portion And who was 
more delighted, he or she, it would be hard to say She was only 
t’ivcnty at the time, and he -was only t^venty-one. He had about 
a hundred and fifty pounds a year of his own — and nothing else but 
Ins very considerable personal attractions. He had no profession 
he earned nothmg. But he talked of literature and music, he had a 
passion for old folk-music, collecting folk-songs and folk-dances, 
studying the Morris-dance and the old customs Of course, m time 
he would make money in these ways 

Meanwhile youth and health and passion and promise Wmifred’s 
father was always generous : but still, he ^vas a man from the north 
\vith a hard head and a hard skin too, having received a good many 
knocks At home he kept the hard head out of sight, and played at 
poetry and romance with his hterary wife and his sturdy, passionate 
girls He %vas a man of courage, not given to complaining, beaimg 
his burdens by lumself No, he did not let the world intrude far into 
his home He had a delicate, sensitive wife whose poetry won some 
fame in the narrow ^vorld of letters He himself, with his tough old 
barbanan fighting spirit, had an almost child-hke delight in veise, m 
sweet poetry, and m the dehghtful game of a cultured home His 
blood was strong even to coarseness But that only made the home 
more vigorous, more robust and Ghnstmassy There was always a 
touch of Ghnstmas about him, now he was well off If there was 
poetry after dinner, there were also chocolates, and nuts, and good 
little out-of-the-way things to be munclung 
Well then, into tins family came Egbert. He was made of quite a 
different paste. The girls and the father were strong-hmbed, thick- 
blooded people, true English, as hoUy-trees and hawthorn are 
English Their culture was grafted on to them, as one might perhaps 
graft a common pink rose on to a thom-stem It flowered oddly 
enough, but it did not alter their blood 
And Egbert was a born rose The age-long breeding had left 
him with a dehghtful spontaneous passion He was not clever, nor 
even hterary ” No, but the intonation of his voice, and the 
movement of lus supple, handsome body, and the fine texture of his 
flesh and his hair, the shght arch of his nose, the quickness of his 
blue eyes would easily take the place of poetry Wimfred loved him, 
loved him, this southerner, as a higher being A higher being, mind 
you Not a deeper And as for Inm, he loved her in passion with 
every fibre of him She was the very warm stuff of life to him 
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Wonderful then, those days at Crochham Cottaf^c, the first da>^ 
all alone save for the woman mIio came to ^soik m the moinirn^% 
Marvellous days, when she had all his tall, suppk, finc-floshtd youth 
to herself, for herself, and he had her like a luclcly fn c into lUnrii he 
could cast himself for rtjincnation. Ah, that it might never end, 
this passion, this mainagc ' The flame of then two bodies burnt 
again into that old cottage, that was haunted ahtady by so much 
bygone, physical desire You could not bt m the dark mom for an 
hour without the influences coming over you I'lic liot blood-drshc 
of bygone yeomen, there in tins old den where they had lusted and 
bred for so many generations. The silent liousc. dark, with thick, 
timbered walls and the big black chimncy-placc, and the sense of 
secrecy^ Daik, with low, little windows, sunk into the earth. Dark, 
like a laii where strong beasts had linked and mated, lonely at night 
and lonely by day, left to themselves and then own intensity for so 
many generations It seemed to cast a spell on the tw o y oung people 
They became different There w'as a curious secret glow about 
them, a certain slumbering flame hard to understand, that enveloped 
them both They too felt tliat they did not belong to tlic London 
world any more. Grockham had changed their blood * tlic sense 
of the snakes that lived and slept cvxn m then own garden^ in the 
sun, so that he, going forward with tlie spade, w'ould see a cuiious 
coiled brownish pile on the black soil, which suddenly' would start 
up, hiss, and dazzle rapidly awayg hissing One day ^VlnlfIcd heard 
the strangest scream from tlie flower-bed under the low' window of 
the hving room . ah, the strangest scream, like the v'cry soul of the 
dark past crying aloud She ran out, and saw a long brown snake 
on the flower-bed, and in its flat moutli tlie one hind leg of a fio^r 
was striving to escape, and screaming its strange, tiny, bellowing 
scream She looked at the snake, and from its sullen flat head it 
looked at her, obstinately She gave a cry, and it released the flog 
and shd angrily away' 

That was Grockham The spear of modern invention had not 
passed through it, and it lay there secret, primitive, savage as when 
the Saxons first came And Egbert and she weie caught there 
caught out of the world ’ 

He was not idle, nor was she. There were plenty of things to be 
done, the house to be put into final repair after the workmen had 
gone, cushions and curtains to sew, the patlis to make, tlie w ater to 
fetch and attend to, and then the slope of tlie deep-soiled, neglected 
garden to level, to terrace with httle terraces and paths, and to 
fin with flowers He worked away, in his shirt-sleeves, worked ail 
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day intermittently doing this thing and the other. And she, quiet 
and rich in herself, seeing him stooping and labourmg away by 
himself, would come to help him, to be near him. He of course was 
an amateur — a born amateur He worked so hard, and did so 
little, and nothmg he ever did would hold together for long If he 
terraced die garden, he held up the earth with a couple of long 
narrow planks that soon began to bend with the pressure from behind, 
and would not need many years to rot through and break and let 
the soil shther all down again m a heap towards the stream-bed. 
But there you are. He had not been brought up to come to grips 
with anything, and he thought it would do. Nay, he did not think 
there was anything else except htde temporary contrivances possible, 
he who had such a passion for his old enduring cottage, and for the 
old enduring things of the bygone England Curious that the sense 
of permanency in the past had such a hold over him, whilst m the 
present he was all amateurish and sketchy 

Winifred could not cnticize him Town-bred, everything seemed 
to her splendid, and the very diggmg and shovelhng itself seemed 
romantic But neither Egbert nor she yet realized the difference 
. between work and romance. 

Godfrey Marshall, her father, was at first perfectly pleased with 
the menage down at Crockham Cottage He thought Egbert was 
wonderful, the many things he accomphshed, and he was gratified 
by the glow of physical passion between the two young people To 
the man who in London still worked hard to keep steady his modest 
fortune, the thought of this young couple diggmg away and loving 
one another down at Crockham Cottage, buried deep among the 
commons and marshes, near the pale-showmg bulk of the downs, 
was hke a chapter of living romance And they drew the sustenance 
for their fire of passion from him, from the old man It was he who 
fed their flame He triumphed secretly m the thought. And it was 
to her father that Winifred still turned, as the one source of all 
surety and life and support She loved Egbert with passion But 
behind her was the power of her father It was the power of her 
father she referred to, whenever she needed to refer It never 
occurred to her to refer to Egbert, if she were in difficulty or doubt 
No, m all the serious matters she depended on her father. 

For Egbert had no intention of coming to grips mth life He had 
no ambition whatsoever He came from a decent family, from a 
pleasant country home, from dehghtful surroundings He should, 
of course, have had a profession He should have studied law or 
entered business m some way But no— that fatal three pounds a 
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week would keep him from starving as long as he hved, and he did 
not want to give himself into bondage It was not that he was idle 
He was always domg something, in his amateunsh way. But he 
had no desire to give himself to the world, and still less had he any 
desire to fight his way in the world No, no, the world wasn’t worth 
It He wanted to ignore it, to go his own way apart, hke a casual 
pilgiim down the forsaken side-tiacks He loved his wife, Ins 
cottage and garden He would make his life there, as a sort of 
epicurean hermit He loved the past, the old music and dances and 
customs of old England He would try and hve in the spirit of 
these, not m the spirit of the world of business 
But often Winifred’s father called her to London * for he loved 
to have his children round him So Egbert and she must have a tiny 
flat m town, and the young couple must transfer themselves from 
time to time from the country to the city In town Egbert had plenty 
of friends, of the same inejfectual sort as himself, tampering with 
the arts, literature, painting, sculpture, music He was not bored 
Three pounds a week, however, would not pay for all this 
Winifred’s father paid He liked paying He made her only a very 
small allowance, but he often gave her ten pounds — or gave Egbert 
ten pounds So tliey both looked on the old man as the mainstay 
Egbert didn’t mind being patromzed and paid for Only when he 
felt the family was a little too condescending, on account of money, 
he began to get huffy 

Then of course children came a lovely little blonde daughter 
wath a head of thistle-down Everybody adored the child It was 
the first exquisite blonde thing that had come into the family, a 
httle mite with the white, shm, beautiful limbs of its father, and as it 
grew up the dancing, dainty movement of a wild little daisy-spirit 
No wonder the Marshalls all loved the child they called her Joyce 
They themselves had their own grace, but it was slow, rather heaiq^ 
They had every’- one of them strong, heavy hmbs and darkish skins, 
and they were shoit in stature. And now^ they had for one of their 
own this light httle cowslip child She w’^as hke a httle poem m 
herself 

But nevertheless, she brought a new difficulty. Winified must 
haic a nurse for her Yes, yes, there must be a nurse. It wns the 
family decree Wfiio was to pay for the nurse ^ The grandfather — 
seeing the father himself earned no money Yes, the grandfather 
would pay, as he had paid aU the lymg-in expenses. There came a 
slight sense of money-strain Egbert wns living on his father-in-law 
Mtcr the child was bom, it was never quite the same between 
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lum and Winifred The difference was at first hardly perceptible 
But It was there In the first place Winifred had a new centre of 
interest She was not going to adore her child But she had what 
the modern mother so often has m the place of spontaneous love a 
profound sense of duty towards her child Winifred appreciated her 
darling httle girl, and felt a deep sense of duty towards her Strange, 
that this sense of duty should go deeper than the love for her husband. 
But so it was. And so it often is The responsibility of motherhood 
was the prime responsibility in Wimfred’s heart the responsibihtv 
of wifehood came a long way second 

Her child seemed to link her up again m a circuit with her own 
family. Her father and mother, herself, and her child, that was the 

human trinity for her. Her husband ^ Yes, she loved him 

still But that was like play She had an almost barbaric sense of 
duty and of family Till she married, her first human duty had 
been towards her father he was the pillar, the source of life, the 
everlasting support Now another link was added to the chain of 
duty her father, herself, and her child 

Egbert was out of it Without anything happening, he was gradu- 
-aUy, unconsciously excluded from the circle His wife still loved 
lum, physically But, but — he was almost the unnecessary party in 
the affair He could not complain of Winifred She still did her 
duty towards him She still had a physical passion for him, that 
physical passion on which he had put all his life and soul But — 
but 

It was for a long while an ever-recurring And then, after the 
second child, another blonde, winsome touching little thing, not so 
proud and flame-like as Joyce — after Annabel came, then Egbert 
began truly to realize how it was His wife still loved him But — 
and now the but had grown enormous — ^her physical love for him 
was of secondary importance to her It became ever less important 
After all, she had had it, this physical passion, for two years now 
It was not this that one lived from No, no — something sterner, realer 

She began to resent her own passion for Egbert— just a little she 
began to despise it For after all there he was, he was charnung, he 
was lovable, he was teiribly desirable But — but — oh, the awful 
looming cloud of that dut 1 — ^he did not stand firm in the landscape 
of her life like a tower of strength, hke a great pillar of significance 
No, he was hke a cat one has about the house, which will one day 
disappear and leave no trace He was hke a flower in the garden, 
trembling m the wind of hfe, and then gone, leaving nothing to 
show. As an adjunct, as an accessory, he was perfect Many a 
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woman would have adored to have him about hci all her life, the 
most beautiful and desirable of all her possessions But Winifred 
belonged to another school 

The years went by, and instead of coming moic to grips with hfc, 
he relaxed more He was of a subtle, sensitive, passionate nature 
But he simply would not give himself to what Winifred called life, 
Work No, he would not go into the world and work for money. 
No, he just would not If Winifred liked to live beyond their small 
income — well, it was her look-out 
And Wimfred did not really want him to go out into tlie world to 
work for money Money became, alas, a word hke a firebrand be- 
tween them, setting them both aflame with anger. But that is 
because we must talk in symbols Winifred did not really care 
about money She did not care whether he earned or did not earn 
anything Only she knew she was dependent on her father for 
three-fourths of the money spent for herself and her cluldren, that 
she let that be the casus belli, the draivn weapon between herself 
and Egbert 

What did she want — ^what did she want Her mother once said 
to her, with that charactenstic touch of irony “ Well, dear, if it is 
your fate to consider the Iflies, tliat tod not, neitlier do they spin, that 
IS one destiny among many others, and perhaps not so unpleasant 
as most Why do you take it amiss, my child ” 

The mother was subtler than her children, they very rarely knew 
how to answer her So Wimfred was only more confused It was 
not a question of hhes At least, if it were a question of hhes, then 
her children were the little blossoms They at least grew Doesn't 
Jesus say “ Consider the hhes how they grow ” Good then, she had 
her grooving babies But as for that other tall, handsome flower of 
a father of tlieirs, he was full grown already, so she did not want to 
spend her life considering him in the flower of Ins days 

No, It was not that he didn’t earn money It was not that he was 
idle He was not idle He was always doing something, always 
working away, down at Crockham, doing httle jobs But, oh dear, 
the little jobs — the garden paths — the gorgeous flowers — the chairs 
to mend, old chairs to mend ' 

It was that he stood for nothing If he had done something un- 
successfully, and lost ivhat money they had ' If he had but staven 
ivitli something Nay, even if he had been wicked, a waster, she 
would have been more free She would have had sometliino- to 
rpist, at least A waster stands for something, reaUy He says 
“ No, I will not aid and abet society in this business of increase and 
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hanging together, I will upset the appic-cart as much as I can, in 
my small way ' Or else he says “ No, I will not bother about 
others. If I ha\c lusts, they are my own, and I prefer them to other 
people’s \irtucs.” So, a waster, a scamp, takes a sort of stand He 
exposes himself to opposition and final castigation at any rate in 
sior) -books 

But Egbert 1 What arc you to do ivitli a man like Egbeit^ He 
had no vices He was really kind, nay generous And he was not 
w calc. If he had been cak Winifred could ha\ c been kind to him 
But he did not c\ cn gi\ c licr that consolation He was not ircak, and 
he did not want her consolation or hci kindness No, thank you. 
He was of a fine passionate temper, and of a rarer steel than she 
He knew It, and she knew it. Hence she w'as only the more baffled 
and maddened, poor thing. He, the highci, the finer, in his w’ay the 
stiongcr, played with his garden, and his old folk-songs and Morns- 
dances, just pla\cd, and let her support the pillars of the future on 
her own hcai t 

And he licgan to get bitter, and a ^vickcd look began to come on 
his face. He did not give in to her , not he There w'erc seven devils 
inside his long, slim, wfflitc body. He was healthy, full of restrained 
life. Yes, c\'cn he himself had to lock up his own \ivid life inside 
himself, now’ she w’ould not take it fiom liim. Or rathei, now that 
she only took it occasionally. For she had to yield at times She 
loved him so, she desired him so, he w’as so exquisite to her, the fine 
cieaturc that he w’as, finer than herself Yes, with a groan she had 
to gi\e in to her own unqucnchcd passion for him And he came 
to her then — ah, terrible, ah, w’ondcrful, sometimes she wondered 
how either of tJicm could live after the terroi of the passion tliat swept 
between them. It was to her as if pure lightmng, flash after flash, 
w'ent tlirough cvciy^ fibre of her, till extinction came. 

But it IS the fate of human beings to live on. And it is the fate of 
clouds that seem notliing but bits of vapour slowly to pile up, to 
pile up and fiU the heavens and blacken the sun entirely 

So It w'as. The love came back, the hghtnmg of passion flashed 
tremendously bctw’cen them And there was blue sky and gorgeous- 
ness for a little w’hilc And then, as inevitably, as inevitably, slowly 
die clouds began to edge up again above die horizon, slowly, slowly 
to lurk about die heavens, throwing an occasional cold and hateful 
shadow : slowly, slowly to congregate, to fill the empyrean space 

And as the years passed, the lightmng cleared the sky more and 
moic rarely, less and less the blue showed Gradually the grey lid 
sank down upon them, as if it would be permanent. 
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Why didn’t Egbert do something, then ^ Why didn’t he come to 
grips with life ^ Why wasn’t he like Winifred’s father, a pillar of 
society, even if a slender, exquisite column ^ Why didn’t he go into 
harness of some sort ^ Why didn’t he take some direction ^ 

Well, you can bung an ass to the watei, but you cannot make 
him drink The world was the watci and Egbert was the ass. And 
he wasn’t having any He couldn’t he just couldn’t Since 
necessity did not foice him to work for his bread and butter, he 
would not work for work’s sake You can’t make the columbine 
flowers nod in January, nor make the cuckoo sing in England at 
Christmas Why"^ It isn’t his season He doesn’ t want to Nay, he 
cad t want to 

And there it was -with Egbert He couldn’t Hnk up with the world’s 
\vork, because the basic desire was absent from him Nay, at the 
bottom of him he had an even stronger desiie : to hold aloof. To 
hold aloof To do nobody any damage But to hold aloof Ituas 
not his season 

Perhaps he should not have married and had children But you 
can’t stop the watei s flowing 

Which held true for Wimfred, too. She was not made to endure 
aloof Her family tree was a robust vegetation that had to be stirring 
and beheving In one direction or another her life had to go In 
her own home she had known nothing of tliis diffidence winch she 
found in Egbert, and which she could not understand, and which 
threw her mto such dismay What was she to do, what was she to 
do, in face of this terrible diffidence ? 

It was all so different in her own home Her father may have 
had his own misgivings, but he kept them to himself. Perhaps he 
had no very profound belief in this world of ours, tins society which 
ive have elaborated with so much effoit, only to find ourselves 
elaborated to death at last But Godfrey Marshall was of tough, 
rough fibre, not without a vein of healthy cunnmg through it all 
It -was for him a question of wmmng through, and leavmg the rest 
to heaven Without having many illusions to grace him, he still did 
beheve in heaven In a dark and unquestiomng way, he had a sort 
of faith ' an acrid faith like the sap of some not-to-be-externnnated 
tree Just a bhnd acrid faith as sap is blmd and acrid, and yet 
pushes on m growth and m faith Perhaps he was unscrupulous, 
but only as a striving tree is unscrupulous, pushing its single way in 
a jungle of others. ^ 

In the end, it is only this robust, sap-like faith which keeps man 
going He may live on for many generations inside the shelter of 
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the social establishment which he has erected for himself, as peai- 
trees and currant bushes would go on bearing fruit for many seasons, 
inside a walled garden, even if the race of man were suddenly 
exterminated. But bit by bit tlie wall-fruit-trees would gradually 
pull down the very walls tliat sustained them Bit by bit every 
establishment collapses, unless it is renewed or restored by living 
hands, all the while 

Egbert could not bring himself to any more of this restoring or 
renewing business. He was not aware of the fact . but awareness 
doesn't help much, anyhow He just couldn't He had the stoic 
and epicurean quahty of his old, fine breeding His father-in-law, 
however, though he was not one bit more of a fool than Egbert, 
realized that since we are here we may as well live And so he 
apphed himself to his own tiny section of tlie social work, and to 
doing the best for his family, and to leaving the rest to the ultimate 
will of heaven A certain robustness of blood made him able to go 
on. But sometimes even from him spurted a sudden gall of bitterness 
against the world and its make-up And yet — ^he had his own will- 
to-succeed, and this carried him through. He refused to ask himseh 
what the success would amount to It amounted to the estate down 
in Hampshire, and his children lacking for nothing, and himself 
of some importance in the world and basta > — Basta ' Basta ' 

Nevertheless do not let us imagine that he was a common pusher 
He was not He knew as well as Egbert what disillusion meant 
Perhaps in lus soul he had the same estimation of success But he 
had a certain acrid com age, and a certain will-to-power In his 
own small circle he would emanate power, the single power of his 
own bhnd self. With all his spoiling of his children, he was still the 
father of the old English type. He was too wise to make laws and to 
domineer in the abstract But he had kept, and all honour to him, 
a certain pnmitive dommion over the souls of liis children, the old, 
almost magic prestige of paternity There it was, still burning in 
him, the old smoky torch of paternal godhead 

And in the sacred glare of this torch his children had been brought 
up He had given the girls every liberty, at last But he had never 
really let them go beyond his power And they, venturing out into 
the hard white light of our fatherless world, learned to see with the 
eyes of the world They learned to criticize their father, even, from 
some effulgence of worldly white hght, to see him as inferior But 
tins was all very well in the head. The moment they forgot their 
tricks of cnticism, the old red glow of his authority came over them 
again He was not to be quenched 



Let the psycho-analyst talk about failicr coinpie\- It is just a 
word invented Here was a man wlio had kept alive tiic old red 
flame of fatherhood, fathcihood that had evtn the light to sacrifice 
the child to God, like Isaac Fatherhood that had iifc-and-dcalh 
authority over tire children a great natural power. And till ins 
children could be brought under some other great authority as 
girls , or could arrive at manhood and become themselves centres 
of the same pow'er, continuing the same male mystcr)'' as men ; until 
such time, w’llly-nilly, Godfiey hlarshall ssould keep his children 
It had seemed as if he might lose \Vmificd ^Vlnlf^cd had adnud 
her husband, and looked up to him as to something wonderful. 
Perhaps she had expected m him another great authoiiU, a male 
authority greater, finci than her father’s. For having once known 
the glow of male power, she w’ould not easily turn to the cold v'hitc 
light of femimne independence She w'ould hunger, hunger all lier 
life for the w^armth and shelter of true male strength 
And hunger she might, foi Egbert’s powder lay in the abnegation 
of powder He was himself the living negative of power E\cn of 
icsponsibility For the negation of power at last means the negation 
of responsibility As far as these things w'cnt, he would confine 
himself to himself He w'ould try to confine his ow n injiuaicc c\ cn 
to himself He w'ould try, as far as possible, to abstain from in- 
fluencing his cluldrcn by assuming any rcsponsibihty for tlicm. 

“ A httle child shall lead tliem ” His child should lead, then 

He would tr)'^ not to make it go in any direction ^vhatcvcr. lie ould 
abstain from influencing it Liberty • — 

Poor Winifred w^as like a fish out of ^vatcr m tins hbcrtv, gasping 
for the denser element winch should contain her Till her ciiild 
came And then she knew^ that she must be responsible for it, that 
she must have authority over it 

But here Egbert, silently and negaUvely, stepped in Silently, 
negatively, but fatally he neutralized her authority over her clnldi cn 
There was a third little girl born And after tins Winifred w anted 
no more children Her soul was turmng to salt 

So she had charge of the children, they weie her responsibility 
The money for them had come from her father She ^vould do her 
varf best for them, and have command over tlicir life and death 
But no ' Egbert would not take tlie responsibihty. He w'ould not 
even provide the money But he would not let her have licr way. 
Her dark, silent, passionate autliority he would not allow. It was 
a battle between them, the battle between hberty and the old blood - 

power Andofeoursehewon. The httle girls loU him and 
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him. “ Daddy ’ Daddy ' ” They could do as they liked with him 
Their mother would have ruled them She would have ruled them 
passionately, with indulgence, with the old dark magic of parental 
authority, something looming and unquestioned and, after all, divine 
if we believe in divme authority The Marshalls did, being Catholic 
And Egbert, he turned her old dark, Catholic blood-authority 
into a sort of tyranny. He would not leave her her children He 
stole them from her, and yet without assunung responsibihty for 
them He stole them from her, in emotion and spirit, and left her 
only to command their behaviour A thankless lot for a mother 
And her children adored liim, adored him, httle knowing the empty 
bitterness they were preparing for themselves when they too grew 
up to have husbands . husbands such as Egbert, adorable and null 
Joyce, the eldest, was still his favourite She was now a quicksilver 
httle thing of six years old. Barbara, the youngest, was a toddler of 
two years They spent most of their time down at Crockham, 
because he wanted to be there. And even Winifred loved the place 
really But now, in her frustrated and bhnded state, it was full of 
menace for her children The adders, the poison-berries, the brook, 
the marsh, the water that might not be pure — one thing and another. 
From mother and nurse it was a gueriUa gunfire of commands, and 
bhthe, quicksilver disobedience from the three blonde, never-still 
httle girls Behind the girls was the father, against mother and nurse. 
And so it was. 

“ If you don’t come quick, nurse, I shall run out there to where 
there are snakes ” 

“ Joyce, you must be patient I’m just changing Annabel ” 

There you are There it was always the same Working away 
on the common across the brook he heard it And he worked on, 
just the same 

Suddenly he heard a shnek, and he flung the spade from him and 
started for the bridge, loolang up hke a startled deer Ah, there was 
Winifred— Joyce had hurt herself He went on up the garden 
“ What is it ? ” 

The child was still screaming— now it was— “ Daddy ! Daddy ' 
Oh— oh. Daddy ! ” And the mother was saying 
“ Don’t be frightened, darling Let mother look ” 

But the child only cried 
Oh, Daddy, Daddy, Daddy « ” 

' She was ternfied by the sight of the blood running from her own 
knee Winifred crouched down, with her child of six m her lap, to 
examine the knee Egbert bent over also. 
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“ Don’t make such a noise, Joyce,” he said irritably. “ How did 
she do It ^ ” 

“ She fell on that sickle thing which you left lying about after 
cutting tlie grass,” said Winifred, looking into his face with bitter 
accusation as he bent near. 

He had taken his handkerchief and tied it round the knee Then 


he lifted the stdl sobbing child in his arms, and carried her into the 
house and upstairs to her bed. In his arms she became quiet. But 
his heart was burning \vith pain and mth guilt. He had left tie 
sickle there lymg on the edge of the grass, and so his first-born child 
whom he loved so dearly had come to hurt. But then it was an 
accident — it was an accident Why should he feel guilty ^ It would 
probably be nothing, better m two or three days Why take it to 
heart, why worry ^ He put it aside 
The child lay on the bed in her httle summer frock, her face ver)^ 
white now after the shock Nurse had come carrying the youngest 
child and httle Annabel stood holding her skirt Wimfred, terribly 
serious and wooden-seeming, was bending over the knee, from wliich 
she had taken his blood-soaked handkerchief Egbert bent forward, 


too, keeping more sang-froid in his face than in his heart Winifred 
^vent all of a lump of seriousness, so he had to keep some reserve 
The child moaned and whimpered 
The knee was still bleeding profusely — ^it was a deep cut right m 
tlie joint 

“ You’d better go for the doctor, Egbert,” said Winifred bitterly 
“ Oh, no ' Oh, no ' ” cried Joyce m a pamc 
“Joyce, my darhng, don’t cry • ” said Winifred, suddenly catching 
the httle girl to her breast in a strange tragic anguish, the Mater 
Doloiata Even the child was frightened into silence Egbert looked 
at the tragic figure of his wife with the child at her breast, and turned 
away Only Annabel started suddenly to cry ; “ Joycey, Joycey, 
don’t have your leg bleedmg ' ” 

Egbert rode four miles to the village for the doctor He could not 
help feehng that Winifred was laying it on rather Surely the knee 
Itself wasn’t hurt ' Surely not It was only a surface cut 


The doctor was out Egbert left the message and came cychng 
swiftly home, his heart pinched with anxiety He dropped sweating 
off his bicycle and went into the house, lookmg rather small, like a 
man who is at fault Winifred was upstairs sitting by Joyce, who 
was looking pale and important in bed, and was eating some tapioca 
pudding. The pale, small, scared face of his child went to Egbert’s 
heart ^ 
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Doctor Wing was out. He’ll be here about half-past two,” said 
Egbert 

“ I don't want him to come,” whimpered Joyce 
“Joyce, dear, you must be patient and quiet,” said Wimfied 
“ He won't hurt you But he will tell us -what to do to make your 
knee better quickly That is why he must come ” 

Winifred always explained carefully to her little gills and it 
ails ai^s took the words off their lips for the moment 
“ Docs It bleed yet ^ ” said Egbert 
Winifred moved the bedclothes carefully aside. 

“ I think not, ’ she said 
Egbert stooped also to look 

“ No, It doesn’t,” he said Then he stood up with a relieved look 
on Ins face He turned to the child 

“ Eat your pudding, Joyce,” he said “ It won’t be anything 
You've only got to keep still foi a few days ” 

“ You haven’t had your dinner, have you. Daddy ^ ” 

“ Not yet ” 

“ Nurse vail give it to you,” said Winifred 

“ You’ll be all right, Joyce,” he said, smiling to the child and 
pushing the blonde hair aside off her brow She smiled back win- 
somely into his face 

He went downstairs and ate his meal alone Nurse served him 
She hked waiting on lum All women hked lum and liked to do 
things for lum 

The doctor came — a fat country practitioner, pleasant and land 
“ What, little girl, been tumbling down, have you ^ There’s a 
thing to be doing, for a smart little lady like you ' What ' And 
cutting your knee ! Tut-tut-tut ' That wasn’i clever of you, now was 
it^ Never mind, never mind, soon be better Let us look at it 
Won’t hurt you. Not the least in life Bring a bowl with a little 
warm water, nurse Soon have it all right again, soon have it all right ” 
Joyce smiled at him with a pale smile of faint supenority This 
was Z2(7^ the way in which she was used to being talked to 
He bent down, carefully looking at the little, thin, wounded knee 
of the child Egbert bent over him 

“ Oh, dear, oh, dear ' Quite a deep little cut Nasty little cut 
Nasty little cut But, never mind Never mind, httle lady We’ll 
soon have it better Soon have it better, little lady What’s your 
name ? ” 

“ My name is Joyce,” said the child distinctly 
“ Oh, really ' ” he replied “ Oh, really ' Well, that’s a fine name 
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loo, in my opinion Joyce, eh '’’—Anti ho’A in'ujht Jp>oc 
be ^ Gan she tell me tliat ^ ” 

“ I’msLx,” said the child, slightly .iimeed and 'v iv ri-aKit rciidliKo 
“ Si\ ' Thcic now. Add np and count a’ fat a' m\, mn you ^ 
Well, that’s a clever little gnl, a clever little girl And if ^hr has to 
dunk a spoonful of medicine, slu v/on’t male a niuimu*', ril be 
bound A’ot like TOwr little gills. What’’ Ish ? ” 


“ I take it if mothci wishes me to,” und Jou c 
“Ah, there now’ ' 'J hat’s the ‘•tvle ' 'J hat’s what J Itic to he.'^i 
fiom a little lady m bed bccauu* she’s (ut her knee. '1 hat’s the 


style ” 

The comfortable and pioli\ docl<ti chessed and bandaged the 
knee and iccommcndcd bed and a light diet for the little lady, lie 
thought a week or a foitmght would jnit it right- No honr ^ or 
ligatures damaged — fortunately Only a flesh cut. He would cnpir 


again in a day oi two 

So Joyce w’as leassuicd and stayed in bed and had all liei tov-^ up 
Her fatlici often play’ed waUi lici. TJic doctor came the third day. 
He was faiily pleased w'lth the knee Itwas healing. It was healing- 
yes— yes Let the child continue m bed. He came ag.'^in afici a 
day or two Winificd ^vas a trifle uneasy. The ^^ound scenud to 
be healing on tlic top, but it hurt tlic child too much It didn’t 
look quite right She said so to Egbert 

“ Egbcit, I’m sure Joyce’s knee isn’t healing propcily.” 

“ I think it IS,” he said. “ I think it's all right ” 

“I’d lathci Doctor AVingcamc again — I don’t feel satisfied ’’ 

“ Aicn’t you tiyung to imagine it w'orsc than it ically’ is ? ” 

“ You w’ould say so, of course But I shall w'rilc a post caid to 


Doctor Wing now.” 

The doctor came next day. He examined the knee Yes, thcic 
was inflammation. Yes, llicie imgfU be a little septic poisoning — 
there might There might ’fVas the child fc\ ci ish ^ 

So a fortmght passed by, and tlie child was fcvciish, and the knee 
W’as more inflamed and grew w’orsc and ivas painful, painful She 
cried in the mght, and her mother had to sit up with hci Egbcit 
snll insisted it was nothing, really^ — it ivould pass But in his licait 
he was anxious 


Winifred wrote again to her father On Satuiday the elderly 
man appeared And no sooner did Wmificd see the thick, rather 
short figure in its grey smt than a gicat yearning came ovei hci 

Father, I’m not satisfied w’lth Joy’ce. I’m not satisfied with 
Doctor Wing ” 
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“ Well, Winnie, dear, if you’re not satisfied we must have further 
advice, that is all ” 

The sturdy, powerful, elderly man went upstairs, his voice sound- 
ing rather grating through the house, as if it cut upon the tense 
atmosphere 

“ How are you, Joyce, darling ^ ” he said to the child. Does 
your knee hurt you ^ Does it hurt you, dear ^ ” 

“ It does sometimes ” The child was shy of him, cold towards 
him. 

“ Well, dear, I’m sorry for that. I hope you try to bear it, and not 
trouble mother too much.”, 

There was no answer. He looked at the knee It was red and 
stiff 

“ Of course,” he'said, “ I think we must have another doctor’s 
opinion And if we’re going to have it, we had better have it at once 
Egbert, do you think you rmght cycle m to Bingham for Doctor 
Wayne ^ I found him very satisfactory for Wmme’s mother ” 

" I can go if you think it necessary,” said Egbert. 

“ Certainly I think it necessary Even if there ts nothing, we can 
have peace of mind Certainly I think it necessary. I should like 
Doctor Wayne to come this evening if possible ” 

So Egbert set off on his bicycle Arough the wind, hke a boy sent 
on an errand, leaving his father-m-Iaw a pillar of assurance, with 
Winifred. 

Doctor Wayne came, and looked grave Yes, the knee was cer- 
tainly taking the wrong way The child might be lame for life 

Up went the fire of fear and anger m every heart Doctor Wayne 
came again the next day for a proper examination And, yes, the 
knee had really taken bad ways It should be X-rayed It was very 
important. 

Godfrey Marshall walked up and down the lane with the doctor, 
beside the standing motor-car up and down, up and down in one 
of those consultations of which he had had so many in his hfe 

As a result he came indoors to Winifred 

“ Well, Winnie, dear, the best tlung to do is to take Joyce up to 
London, to a nursing home where she can have proper treatment 
Of course this knee has been allowed to go wrong. And apparently 
there is a nsk that the child may even lose her leg What do you 
think, dear ^ You agree to our taking her up to town and putting 
her under the best care ^ ” 

“ Oh, father, you ^now I would do anything on earth for her.” 

“ I know you would, Wmme darhng The pity is that there has 



been this unfortunate delay already. I can’t think what Doctor 
Wing was doing Apparently the child is in danger of losing her 
leg Well then, if you wll have everything ready, tve will take her 
up to town to-morrow I will order the large car from Denley’s to 
be here at ten Egbert, will you take a telegiam at once to Doctor 
Jackson ^ It is a small nursing home for children and for surgical 
cases, not far from Baker Street I’m sure Joyce wll be aU right 
there ” 

“ Oh, father, can’t I nurse her myself^ ” 

“ Well, darling, if she is to have proper treatment, she had best 
be in a home The X-ray treatment, and the electric treatment, and 
whatever is necessaiy ” 

“ It vail cost a great deal ” said Winifred 

“ We can’t think of cost, if the child’s leg is in danger — or even her 
life No use speaking of cost,” said the elder man impatiently. 

And so It was Poor Joyce, stretched out on a bed in the big 
closed motor-car — the motlier sitting by her head, the grandfather 
m his short grey beard and a bowler hat, sitting by her feet, thick, 
and implacable in his responsibility — they rolled slowly aivay from 
Crockham, and from Egbert who stood there bareheaded and a little 
ignomimous, left behind He was to shut up tlie house and bi mg the 
rest of the family back to town, by train, the next day 
Followed a dark and bitter time. The poor child The poor, poor 
child, how she suffered, an agony and a long crucifixion m that 
nursing home It was a bitter six weeks which changed the soul of 
Winifred for ever As she sat by the bed of her poor, tortured little 
child, tortured with the agony of the knee, and the still worse agony 
of these diabohc, but perhaps necessary modern treatments, she felt 
her heart killed and going cold in her breast Her little Joyce, her 
frail, brave, wonderful, httle Joyce, frail and small and pale as a 
white flower ’ Ah, how had she, Winifred, dared to be so wicked, so 
ivicked, so careless, so sensual 

“ Let my heart die ' Let my woman’s heart of flesh die ' Saviour, 
let my heart die And save my child Let my heart die from the 
world and from the flesh Oh, destroy my heart tliat is so wayward. 
Let my heart of pride die Let my heart die ” 

She prayed beside the bed of her child And hke the Mother 
iMth the seven swords in her breast, slowly her heart of pride and 
passion died in her breast, bleedmg away Slowly it died, bleedm^r 
away, and she turned to the Church for comfort, to Jesus, to tlie 
Mother of God, but most of all, to that great and enduring institu- 
tion, the Roman Gathohe Church. She withdrew into the shadow 
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of the Ghuich She ^vas a motlicr with three children But m her 
soul she died, her heart of pride and passion and desiie bled to death, 
her soul belonged to her Church, her body belonged to her duty as a 
mother 

Her duty as a wofe did not enter As a wife she had no sense of 
duty . only a certain bitterness to^vards the man witli whom 
she had known such sensuality and distraction She was purely 
the Mater Dolorata To tlie man she was closed as a tomb 
Egbeit came to see his child. But Winifred seemed to be always 
seated there, like the tomb of his manhood and his fatherhood 
Poor Wimficd . she was sbU young, still stiong and ruddy and 
beautiful like a ruddy hard floY er of the field Strange — ^liei ruddy, 
healthy face, so sombre, and her strong, hcav}’-, full-blooded body, 
so still She, a nun ! Never And yet the gates of her heart and 
soul had shut in his face ivith a slow, resonant clang, shutting him 
out for c\ er There \\ as no need for her to go into a convent. Pier 
will had done it 

And between this young mothci and this young father lay tlie 
crippled child, hkc a bit of pale silk floss on the pillow, and a little 
wlntc pain-quenched face He could not bear it He just could not 
bear it He turned aside There was nothing to do but to turn 
aside He turned aside, and went hither and thither, desultory 
He ^vas still attractive and desirable But there was a little frown 
between Ins brow as if he had been cleft there with a hatchet cleft 
right in, for ever, and that ivas the stigma 
The child’s leg was saved but the knee was locked stiff The 
fear now ^vas lest the lower leg should \vither, or cease to grow There 
must be long-contmucd massage and treatment, daily treatment, 
even when the child left the nursing home And tlie whole of the 
expense was borne by the grandfather 

Egbert now had no real home Winifred with the children and 
nurse was tied to the httle flat in London. He could not live there 
he could not contain himself The cottage was shut-up— or lent to 
fnends He went down sometimes to work m his garden and keep 
the place in order. Then with the empty house around him at 
night, all the empty rooms, he felt Ins heart go wicked The sense 
of frustration and futihty, hke some slow, torpid snake, slowly bit 
right through his heart Futihty, futihty, futihty . the horrible 
marsh-poison went through his veins and killed him 
As he worked m the garden in the silence of day he would hsten 
for a sound No sound No sound of Winifred from the dark inside 
of the cottage no sound of children’s voices from the air, from the 
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common, from the near distance No sound, nothing but the old 
dark marsh-venomous atmosphere of the place So he worked 
spasmodically through the day, and at mght made a fire and cooked 
some food alone 

He was alone He himself cleaned the cottage and made his bed 
But his mending he did not do. His shirts were slit on the shoulders, 
when he had been working, and tlie white flesh showed through 
He would feel the air and the spots of ram on his exposed flesh 
And he would look again across the common, where tlie dark, 
tufted gorse was dying to seed, and the bits of cat-heather were 
coming pink in tufts, like a sprinkhng of sacnficial blood. 

His heart went back to the savage old spirit of the place : the 
desire for old gods, old, lost passicais, the passion of the cold-blooded, 
darting snakes that Inssed and shot away from liim, tlie mystery of 
blood-sacrifices, all the lost, intense sensations of the primeval people 
of tlie place, whose passions seethed in the air still, from those long 
days before the Romans came The seetlie of a lost, dark passion 
m the air The presence of unseen snakes. 

A queer, baffled, half-wicked look came on his face He could not 
stay long at the cottage Suddenly he must swung on to his bicycle 
and go — anywhere Anywhere, away from the place. He ivould 
stay a few days with his mother in the old home His mother adored 
him and grieved as a mother would. But the httle, baffled, half- 
ivicked snule curled on his face, and he swuing away from his mother’s 
sohcitude as from everything else 
Always moving on — from place to place, fnend to friend and 
alw^ays swmgmg away from sympathy As soon as sympathy, hke a 
soft hand, was reached out to touch him, away he swerved, in- 
stinctively, as a harmless snake siverves and swerves and siverves 
away from an outstretched hand Away he must go And periodi- 
cally he went back to Winifred 

He was terrible to her now, hke a temptation. She had devoted 
herself to her children and her Church Joyce was once more on her 
feet ; but, alas ' lame, with iron supports to her leg, and a httle 
crutch It was strange how she had grown into a long, palhd, wild 
httle thing Strange that the pain had not made her soft and docile, 
but had brought out a wild, almost maenad temper in the child. She 
was seven, and long and white and thin, but by no means subdued 
Her blonde hair was darkening She still had long sufferings to 
face, and, in her own childish consciousness, the stisma of her 
lameness to bear 

And she bore it An almost maenad courage seemed to possess 



her, as if she were a long, thm, young weapon of life She acknow- 
ledged all her mother’s care She would stand by her mother for ever. 
But some of her father’s fine-tempered desperation flashed in her 

'When Egbert saw his little girl limping horribly— not only limping 
but lurclung horribly in crippled, childish way, his heart again 
hardened with chagrm, hke steel that is tempered again There 
was" a tacit understanding between him and his httle girl not 
what we would call love, but a weapon-hke kinship There was a 
tiny touch of irony in his manner towards her, contrasting sharply 
with Winifred’s heavy, unleavened solicitude and care The child 
flickered back to him with an answering httle smile of irony and 
recldessness : an odd flippancy which made Winifred only the more 
sombre and earnest 

The Marshalls took endless thought and trouble for the child, 
searching out every means to save her limb and her active freedom 
They spared no effort and no money, they spared no strength of 
wiU "V^hth all their slow, heavy power of will they willed that Joyce 
should save her liberty of movement, should win back her wild, free 
grace Even if it took a long time to recover, it should be recovered. 

So the situation stood. And Joyce submitted, week after week, 
month after month, to the tyranny and pain of the treatment. 
She acknowledged the honourable effort on her behalf But her 
flamy reckless spirit was her father’s It was he who had all the 
glamour for her He and she were like members of some forbidden 
secret society who know one another but may not recognize one- 
another Knowledge they had in common, the same secret of life,, 
the father and the child But the child stayed in the camp of her 
mother, honourably, and the father wandered outside hke Ishmael,. 
only coming sometimes to sit in the home for an hour or two, an 
evemng or two beside the camp fire, hke Ishmael, in a curious 
silence and tension, with the mockmg answer of the desert speaking 
out of his silence, and annulhng the whole convention of the domestic 
home 

His presence was almost an anguish to Wimfred She prayed 
against it That httle cleft between his brow, that flickering, wicked 
httle smile that seemed to haunt his face, and above all, the triumph- 
ant lonehness, the Ishmael quality And then the erectness of his 
supple body, hke a symbol The very way he stood, so quiet, so- 
insidious, like an erect, supple symbol of life, the hving body, con- 
fronting her downcast soul, was torture to her. He was like a supple- 
hving idol moving before her eyes, and she felt if she watched him 
she was damned 



And he came and made hhnsclfat home in her httJc home. Wiicn 
he was tlicic, moving in bis own qnicl way, she fell as if the v.lKjh 
gical law of saci ificc, by which she had elected to h\ c, were anniilh d. 
He annulled by his \ cr>f picscncc the la^^h of hci life. And what did 
he substitute? Ah, against that question she haidcncd heis<'lf m 
recoil 

It was awful to hci to ha\c to ha\c liim about-moving abom m 
his shirt-sleeves, speaking in his tenor, throaty voice to the chikhen 
Annabel simply adoicd Inm, and lie leased die Hide girl. The 
baby, Barbara, was not suic of him She had been bom a stranger 
to him But even the nurse, when she saw liis white shoulder 
flesh dirough the slits of his toin shirt, diought it a shame 
Winifred felt it uas only another weapon of his against her 
“ You have other shiits — w'lty do you wear that old one that i*; all 
torn, Egbert ? she said 

“ I may as w ell ivcai it out/' he said subtly. 

He knew’’ she w^ould not offei to mend it for him She could not 
And no, she w'ould not Had she not lici own gods to honour? 
And could she bctiay them, submitting to his Baal and Ashtaiotli ^ 
And It w^as tcrnble to her, his unsheathed presence, that seemed to 
annul her and her faith, like anotlier revelation Like a gleaming 
idol evoked against her, a vivid life-idol that might tnumpli 

He came and he w'ent — and she persisted And then die great 
war broke out. He ^vas a man who could not go to the dogs He 
could not dissipate himself He was pure-bred in his Englislmess, 
and even when he ^vould have liked to be ^ icious, he could not 
So when the war broke out his wkolc instinct was against it * 
against war He had not the faintest desire to oveicomc anv 
foreigners or to help m their death He had no conception of 
Imperial England, and Rule Bntanma i\as just a joke to liim He 
was a pure-blooded Englishman, perfect in his race, and isLcn he 
was triily himself he could no more have been aggrcssi\ e on the 
score of his Enghshness than a lose can be aggressive on the score 
■of Its rosmess 

No, he had no desire to defy Germany and to exalt England The 
distinction between German and English w^as not for lum tlie dis- 
tinction between good and bad It w^as the distinction between blue 
water-flowers and red or white bush-blossoms : j’ust difference The 
difference between the wild boar and the wild bear. And a man was 
good or bad according to his nature, not according to Ins nationality 
Egbert was well-bred, and this w^as part of his natural understand- 
ing It was merely unnatural to him to hate a nation en bloc Cer- 
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tain individuals he disliked, and others he hked, and the mass he 
knew nothing about. Certain deeds he disliked, certain deeds 
seemed natural to him, and about most deeds he had no particular 
feehng. 

He had, however, the one deepest pure-bred instinct. He recoiled 
inevitably from having his feehngs dictated to him by the mass 
feehng. His feehngs were his own, his understanding was his own, 
and he would never go back on either, willingly Shall a man be- 
come inferior to his own true knowledge and self, just because the 
mob expects it of him ? 

What Egbert felt subtly and without question, his father-in-law 
felt also m a rough, more combative way. Different as the two men 
were, they were two real Enghshmen, and their instincts were almost 
the same 

And Godfrey Marshall had the world to reckon with There was 
German military aggression, and the English non-mihtary idea of 
hberty and the “ conquests of peace ” — meanmg mdustriahsm 
Even if the choice between mihtarism and mdustriahsm were a 
choice of evils, the elderly man asserted his choice of the latter, 
perforce. He whose soul was quick with the instinct of power. 

Egbert just refused to reckon with the world He just refused 
even to decide between German imhtansm and British industnahsm 
He chose neither. As for atrocities, he despised the people who 
committed them, as inferior cnimnal types There was nothing 
national about cnme 

And yet, war ' War > Just war ! Not nght or ivrong, but just 
war Itself. Should he j’om ^ Should he give himself over to war ? 
The question was in his mind for some weeks Not because he 
thought England was right and Germany wrong Probably Ger- 
many was wrong, but he refused to make a choice Not because he 
felt inspired No But just — ^war 

The deterrent was, the giving himself over into the power of other 
men, and into the power of the mob-spirit of a democratic army. 
Should he give himself over ? Should he make over his own life and 
body to the control of something which he knew was inferior, in spirit, 
to his own self ^ Should he commit himself into the power of an 
inferior control ? Should he ^ Should he betray himself^ 

He was going to put himself into the power of his inferiors, and 
he knew it He was going to subjugate himself He was going to 
be ordered about by petty canaille of non-commissioned officers — 
and even commissioned officers. He who was born and bred free. 
Should he do it ^ 


H 
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He went to liis wife, to speak to her. 

“ Shall I join up, Winifred ? ” 

She was silent Her instinct also was dead against it. And yet a 
certain profound resentment made her answci 
“ You have three children dependent on you. I don’t know 
whether you have thought of tliat ” 

It was still only the third month of the war, and the old prc-ivar 
ideas were stdl alive 

“ Of course. But it won’t make much difference to them. I shall 
be earning a shilling a day, at least ” 

“ You’d better speak to father, I tliink,” she replied heavily. 
Egbert went to his father-in-law. The elderly man’s heart ivas full 
of resentment. 

“ I should say,” he said rather sourly, “ it is the best tiling you 
could do ” 

Egbert went and joined up immediately, as a private soldier 
He was drafted into the light artillery 
Winifred now had a new duty towards him : the duty of a wife 
towards a husband who is himself performing his duty towards the 
world. She loved him still She would always love him, as far as 
earthly love went But it was duty she now hved by. When he 
came back to her in khaki, a soldier, she submitted to him as a wife 
It was her duty But to his passion she could never again fully 
submit Something prevented her, for ever ' even her own deepest 
choice 

He went back again to camp It did not suit him to be a modem 
soldier In the thick, gritty, hideous khaki his subtle physique was 
extinguished as if he had been killed In the ugly mtimacy of the 
camp his thorough-bred sensibilities were just degraded. But he 
had chosen, so he accepted. An ugly little look came on to his 
face, of a man who has accepted his own degradation. 

In the early spring Wmifred went down to Grockham to be there 
when primroses were out, and the tassels hanging on the hazel- 
bushes She felt something hke a reconcihation towards Egbert, 
now he was a prisoner in camp most of his days. Joyce was wild 
with delight at seeing the garden and the common again, after die 
eight or nine months of London and misery. She was still lame 
She still had the irons up her leg. But she lurched about with a wild, 
crippled agihty 

Egbert came for a week-end, in his gritty, thick, sandpaper kliaki 
and puttees and the hideous cap Nay, he looked terrible And on 
his face a slighdy impure look, a litde sore on his lip, as if he had 
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eaten too much or drunk too much or let his blood become a little 
unclean He was almost ughly healthy, with the camp life It did 
not suit him. 

Winifred waited for him m a little passion of duty and sacrifice, 
ivillmg to serve the soldier, if not tlie man It only made him feel a 
litde more ugly inside The w'eek-end was torment to him the 
memory of tlie camp, the Imowledge of the life he led there , even 
the sight of his own legs in tliat abhorrent khaki He felt as if the 
hideous cloth went into his blood and made it gritty and dirty. 
Then Winifred so ready to serve the soldier, when she repudiated the 
man And this made the grit worse between his teeth And the 
children runmng around playmg and calhng m the rather mincing 
fashion of children who have nurses and governesses and hterature 
m the family. And Joyce so lame • It had all become unreal to 
him, after the camp It only set his soul on edge He left at dawn 
on the Monday mormng, glad to get back to the realness and vulgarity 
of the camp. 

Winifred would never meet him again at the cottage — only in 
London, where the world was with them But sometimes he came 
alone to Grockham, perhaps when fnends were staymg there And 
then he would work awhile in his garden. This summer still it 
would flame with blue anchusas and big red poppies, the mulleins 
would sway their soft, downy erections in the air he loved mulleins . 
and the honeysuckle would stream out scent hke memory, when the 
owl was whoomg Then he sat by the fire with the friends and with 
Winifred’s sisters, and they sang the folk-songs He put on thin 
civilian clothes and his charm and his beauty and the supple 
dommancy of his body glowed out again But Winifred was not 
there 

At the end of the summer he went to Flanders, into action He 
seemed already to have gone out of hfe, beyond the pale of hfe He 
hardly rememliered his life any more, being hke a man who is going 
to take a jump from a height, and is only looking to where he must 
land 

He was twice shghtly wounded, in two months But not enough 
to put him off duty for more than a day or two They were retiring 
again, holding the enemy back He was in the rear — three machine- 
guns The country was all pleasant, war had not yet trampled it 
Only the air seemed shattered, and the land awaiting death It 
was a small, ummportant action in which he was engaged. 

The guns were stationed on a htde bushy hillock just outside a 
village But occasionally, it was difficult to say from which direction 
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came the sharp crackle of rifle-fire, and beyond, the far-off thud of 
cannon The afternoon was wintry and cold. 

A heutenant stood on a little iron platform at the top of the ladders, 
taking the sights and giving the aim, calhng in a high, tense, mechan- 
ical voice Out of the sky came the sharp cry of the directions, then 
the warning numbers, then “ Fire ' ” The shot went, the piston 
of the gun sprang back, there was a sharp explosion, and a very faint 
film of smoke m the air Then the other two guns fired, and there 
was a lull The officer was uncertain of the enemy’s position The 
tlnck clump of horse-chestnut trees below was without change 
Only in the far distance the sound of heavy firing continued, so far 
off as to give a sense of peace 

The gorse bushes on either hand were dark, but a few sparks of 
flowers showed yellow He noticed them almost unconsciously as 
he waited, in the lull He was in his shirt-sleeves, and the air came 
chill on his arms Again his shirt was slit on the shoulders, and the 
flesh showed through He was dirty and unkempt But his face 
was quiet So many things go out of consciousness before we come 
to the end of consciousness 

Before him, below, was the highroad, runmng between high banks 
of grass and gorse He saw the whitish, muddy tracks and deep 
scores m the road, where the part of the regiment had retired. Noiv 
all was still Sounds that came, came from the outside. The place 
where he stood was still silent, chill, serene the white church among 
the trees beyond seemed hke a thought only 
He moved into a lightmng-hke mechanical response at the sharp 
cry from the officer overhead Mechamsm, the pure mechamcal 
action of obedience at the guns Pure mechamcal action at the 
guns It left the soul unburdened, brooding in dark nakedness. In 
the end, the soul is alone, brooding on the face of the uncreated 
flux, as a bird on a dark sea 

Nothing could be seen but the road, and a crucifix knocked slant- 
ing and the dark, autumnal fields and woods There appeared three 
horsemen on a httle eminence, very small, on the crest of a ploughed 
field They were our oivn men Of the enemy, nothing 

The lull continued Then suddenly came sharp orders, and a 
new direction of the guns, and an intense, exciting activity. Yet at 
the centre the soul remained dark and aloof, alone 

But even so, it was the soul that heard the new sound the new, 
deep “ papp ' ” of a gun that seemed to touch right upon the soul! 
He kept up tlie rapid activity at the machine-gun, sweating But 
m his soul was the echo of the new, deep sound, deeper than life 
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And in confirmation came the awful faint whistling of a shell, 
advancing almost suddenly into a piercing, teanng shriek that would 
tear through the membrane of hfe He heard it in his ears, but he 
heard it also in his soul, in tension. There was relief when the 
thmg had swung by and struck, away beyond He heard the 
hoarseness of its explosion, and the voice of the soldier calling to 
the horses But he did not turn round to look He only noticed a 
t\wg of holly wth red berries fall like a gift on to the road below 
Not this time, not this time Wlnther thou goest I will go Did 
he say it to the shell, or to whom ? Whither thou goest I will go. 
Then, the faint whistling of anotlier shell dawned, and his blood 
became small and still to receive it It drew nearer, like some 
horrible blast of wind , his blood lost consciousness But in the 
second of suspension he saw the heavy shell swoop to earth, into 
the rocky bushes on the nght, and earth and stones poured up into 
the sky It was as if he heard no sound. The earth and stones and 
fragments of bush fell to earth again, and there was the same un- 
changing peace The Germans had got tlie aim 
Would they move now ^ Would they retire ? Yes The officer 
was giving the last hghtnmg-rapid orders to fire before withdrawing 
A shell passed unnoticed in tlie rapidity of action And then, into 
the silence, into the suspense where the soul brooded, finally crashed 
a noise and a darkness and a moment’s flaming agony and horror 
Ah, he had seen the dark bird flying towards him, flymg home this 
time. In one instant life and eternity went up in a conflagration of 
agony, then there was a weight of darkness 
When faintly something began to struggle in the darkness, a 
consciousness of himself, he was aware of a great load and a clanging 
sound To have known the moment of death ' And to be forced, 
before dying, to review it So, fate, even in death 
There was a resounding of pain It seemed to sound from the 
outside of his consciousness * hke a loud bell clanging very near 
Yet he knew it was himself He must associate himself with it 
After a lapse and a new effort, he identified a pain in his head, a 
large pam that clanged and resounded So far he could identify 
himself with himself Then there was a lapse 
After a time he seemed to wake up again, and waking, to know 
that he was at the front, and that he was lulled He did not open his 
eyes Light was not yet his The clanging pam in his head rang out 
the rest of his consciousness So he lapsed away from consciousness, 
m unutterable sick abandon of life 

Bit by bit, like a doom, came the necessity to know. He was lut 
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in the head It was only a vague surmise at first. But in the smnging 
of the pendulum of pain, swinging ever nearer and nearer, to touch 
Inm into an agony of consciousness and a con':riousncss of agony, 
gradually the knowledge emerged — ^he must be hit in the head-— hit 
on the left brow ; if so, there would be blood — ^was there blood — 
could he feel blood m his left eye ^ Then tlie clanging seemed to 
burst the membrane of his brain, like death-madness. 

Was there blood on his face ^ Was hot blood Bowing ? Or w'as it 
dry blood congealing down his cheek ^ It took him hours even to 
ask the question time being no more than an agony in darkness, 
ivithout measurement 

A long Umc after he had opened his eyes he reahzcd he was seeing 
something — somethmg, something, but the effort to recall wliat was 
too great No, no ; no recall * 

Were they the stars in the daik sky ^ Was it possible it was stars 
in the dark sky ^ Stars ^ The world ? Ah, no, he could not know 
It ' Stars and the world were gone for him, he closed his eyes No 
stars, no sky, no world No, no ! The thick darkness of blood alone 
It should be one great lapse into the thick darkness of blood in agony. 

Death, oh, death ! The world aU blood, and the blood all writhing 
mth death The soul like tire timest httle hght out on a dark sea, 
the sea of blood And the light guttenng, beating, pulsing in a 
windless storm, ivishing it could go out, yet unable 

There had been life There had been Winifred and his children 
But the frail death-agony effort to catch at straws of memory, straws 
of life from the past, brought on too great a nausea No, no ! No 
Winifred, no children. No world, no people Better the agony of 
dissolution ahead than the nausea of the effort backwards Better 
the temble work should go forward, the dissolving into the black 
sea of death, in the extremity of dissolution, than that there should 
be any reaching back towards life. To forget 1 To forget • 
Utterly, utterly to forget, m the great forgetting of death. To break 
the core and the umt of hfe, and to lapse out on the great darkness. 
Only that To break the clue, and mmgle and commingle with the 
one darkness, without afterwards or forwards. Let the black sea of 
death itself solve the problem of futunty. Let the wall of man break 
and give up 

What was that ^ A light 1 A ternble hght > Was it figures ^ 
Was It legs of a horse colossal — colossal above liim : huge, huge ^ 

The ’Germans heard a shght noise, and started Then, m the 
glare of a light-bomb, by the side of the heap of earth thrown un 
by the shell, they saw the dead face ^ 
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There is in the Midlands a smgle-hne tramway system which boldly 
leaves the county town and plunges off into the black, industrial 
country-side, up hill and down dale, through the long ugly villages 
of workmen’s houses, over canals and railways, past churches 
perched high and nobly over the smoke and shadows, through stark, 
gnmy cold little market-places, tilting away in a rush past cinemas 
and shops down to the hollow where the colhenes are, then up 
agam, past a httle rural church, under the ash trees, on in a rush 
to the terminus, the last httle ugly place of industry, the cold httle 
town that shivers on the edge of the wild, gloomy country beyond 
There the green and creamy coloured tram-car seems to pause and 
purr with cunous satisfaction But m a few minutes — the clock on 
the turret of the Co-operative Wholesale Society’s shops gives the 
time — away it starts once more on the adventure. Agam there are 
the reckless swoops downhill, bouncing the loops : again the chilly 
wait in the hiU-top market-place agam the breathless slithering 
round the precipitous drop under the church . agam the patient 
halts at the loops, waiting for the outcommg car so on and on, for 
two long hours, till at last the city looms beyond the fat gas-works, 
the narrow factones draw near, we are in the sordid streets of the 
great town, once more we sidle to a standstill at our terminus, 
abashed by the great crimson and cream-coloured city cars, but 
still perky, jaunty, someivhat dare-devil, green as a jaunty sprig of 
parsley out of a black colliery garden 

To nde on these cars is always an adventure Since we are in 
war-time, the drivers are men unfit for active service cripples and 
hunchbacks So they have the spirit of the devil in tliem The ride 
becomes a steeplechase Hurray ! we have leapt in a clear jump 
over the canal bridges — ^now for the four-lane corner With a shriek 
and a trail of sparks we are clear again To be sure, a tram often 
leaps the rails — but what matter ! It sits m a ditch till other trams 
come to haul it out It is qmte common for a car, packed with one 
sohd mass of living people, to come to a dead halt in the midst of 
unbroken blackness, the heart of nowhere on a dark night, and for 
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the driver and the girl conductor to call, “ All get off— car’s on 
fire ' ” Instead, however, of rushing out in a panic, the passengers 
stohdly reply . “ Get on— get on ! We’re not coming out. We’re 
stopping where we are Push on, George ” So till flames actually 
appear 

The reason for this reluctance to dismount is tliat the mghts are 
howhngly cold, black, and windswept, and a car is a haven of refuge. 
From village to village the miners travel, for a change of cinema, of 
girl, of pub The trams are desperately packed Who is going to 
nsk himself in the black gulf outside, to wait perhaps an hour for 
another tram, then to see the forlorn notice “ Depot Only,” because 
there is something wrong ' Or to greet a unit of three bright cars 
all so tight with people that they sail past with a howl of derision 
Trams that pass in the mght 

This, the most dangerous tram-service in England, as the authori- 
ties themselves declare, with pnde, is entirely conducted by girls, 
and driven by rash young men, a httle crippled, or by delicate young 
men, who creep forward in terror The girls are fearless young 
hussies In their ugly blue uniform, skirts up to their knees, shape- 
less old peaked caps on their heads, they have all the sang-froid of 
an old non-commissioned officer With a tram packed with howhng 
coUiers, roaring hymns downstairs and a sort of antiphony of 
obscenities upstairs, the lasses are perfectly at their ease They 
pounce on the youths who try to evade their ticket-machine They 
push off the men at the end of their distance They are not going 
to be done in the eye — ^not they. They fear nobody — and everybody 
fears them 

“ HeUo, Anme > ” 

“ HeUo, Ted ' ” 


“ Oh, mind my corn. Miss Stone. It’s my behef you’ve got a heart 
of stone, for you’ve trod on it again ” 

“ You should keep it in your pocket,” replies Miss Stone, and she 
goes sturdily upstairs in her high boots 
“ Tick ts, please ” 

She IS peremptory, suspicious, and ready to hit first She can 

hold her own against ten thousand The step of that tram-car is her 
TheimopylcC 


Therefore, there is a certain wild romance aboard these cars 

and in the sturdy bosom of Annie herself The time for soft romance 
IS m the morning, between ten o’clock and one, when thinas are 
rather slack . that is, except market-day and Saturday. Thus 
Anme has time to look about her Then she often hops off her car 
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and into a shop where she has spied something, while the driver 
chats in the main road There is very good feehng between the girls 
and the drivers Are they not companions in peril, shipments 
aboard this careering vessel of a tram-car, for ever rocking on the 
waves of a stormy land 

Then, also, during the easy hours, the inspectors are most in 
evidence. For some reason, everybody employed in this tram-service 
is young : there are no grey heads. It would not do Therefore 
the inspectors are of the right age, and one, the chief, is also good- 
looking See him stand on a wet, gloomy mormng, in his long oil- 
skin, his peaked cap well down over his eyes, waiting to board a 
car His face is ruddy, his small brown moustache is weathered, 
he has a faint impudent smile Fairly tall and agile, even in his 
waterproof, he springs aboard a car and greets Anme 
“ Hello, Anme ^ Keeping the wet out ^ ” 

“ Trying to ” ' 

There are only two people in the car Inspecting is soon over. 
Then for a long and impudent chat on the foot-board, a good, easy, 
twelve-mile chat 

The inspector’s name is John Thomas Raynor — always called 
John Thomas, except sometimes, in malice, Coddy. His face sets 
in fury when he is addressed, from a distance, with this abbreviation 
There is considerable scandal about John Thomas in half a dozen 
villages He flirts with the girl conductors in the mormng, and 
walks out ivith them in the dark mght, when they leave their tram- 
car at the depot Of course, the girls quit the service frequently 
Then he flirts and walks out with the new-comer always providing 
she is sufficiently attractive,' and that she wiU consent to walk. It is 
remarkable, however, that most of the girls are quite comely, they 
are all young, and this roving hfe aboard the car gives them a 
sailor’s dash and recklessness What matter how they behave when 
the ship is in port ? To-morrow they will be aboard again 
Anme, however, was something of a Tartar, and her sharp tongue 
had kept John Thomas at arm’s length for many months Perhaps, 
therefore, she liked him all the more : for he always came up simhng, 
with impudence She watched him vanquish one girl, then anotlier 
She could tell by the movement of his mouth and eyes, when he 
flirted with her in the mormng, that he had been walking out with 
this lass, or the other, the mght before A fine cock-of-the-walk he 
was She could sum him up pretty well 
In this subtle antagomsm they knew each other Hke old friends, 
they were as shrewd with one another almost as man and wnfe But 
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Annie had always kept him sufficiently at arm’s length. Besides, 
she had a boy of her own 

The Statutes fair, however, came m Novembei, at Bestwood. It 
happened that Anme had the Monday mght off. It was a dnzzlmg 
ugly night, yet she dressed herself up and went to the fair ground. 
She was alone, but she expected soon to find a pal of some sort. 

The roundabouts were veermg round and grinding out tlieir 
music, the side-shows were making as much commotion as possible. 
In the coco-nut shies there were no coco-nuts, but artificial war- 
time substitutes, which the lads declared were fastened into the 
irons There was a sad decline in brilhance and luxury. None 
the less, the ground was muddy as ever, there was the same crush, 
the press of faces lighted up by the flares and the electnc fights, the 
same smell of naphtlia and a few fried potatoes, and of electncity. 

Who should be the first to greet MiSs Anme on the show-ground 
but John Thomas He had a black overcoat buttoned up to his 
chin, and a tweed cap pulled down over his brows, his face between 
was ruddy and smihng and handy as ever She knew so well the 
way his mouth moved. 

She was very glad to have a “ boy.” To be at the Statutes "without 
a fellow was no fun Instantly, hke the gallant he was, he took her 
on the Dragons, gnm-toodied, roundabout switchbacks. It was not 
nearly so exciting as a tram-car actually. But, then, to be seated 
in a shaking, green dragon, uphfted above the sea of bubble faces, 
careering in a rickety fashion m the lower heavens, "whilst John 
Thomas leaned over her, his cigarette in his mouth, was after all the 
right style She was a plump, qmck, alive little creature So she 
•^v^as quite excited and happy. 

John Thomas made her stay on for the next round And therefore 
she could hardly for shame repulse him when he put his arm round 
her and drew her a httle nearer to him, in a very warm and cuddly 
manner Besides, he was fairly discreet, he kept his movement as 
ludden as possible. She looked down, and saw that his red clean 
hand was out of sight of the crowd. And they knew each other so 
u ell So they warmed up to the fair. 

After the dragons they went on the horses. John Thomas paid 
each time, so she could but be complaisant He, of course, sat astride 
on the outer horse— named “ Black Bess ’’—and she sat sideways 
low ards lum, on the inner horse— named " Wildfire.” But of course 
John Thomas was not gomg to sit discreetly on “ Black Bess ” 
holding the brass bar. Round they spun and heaved, in the light 
And round he Sevang on his wooden steed, flinging one leg across her 
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mount, and perilously tipping up and do^vn, across the space, half 
Iving back, laughing at her. He w'as perfectly happy , she was afraid 
her hat was on one side, but she was exated 
He threw quoits on a table, and won for her two large, pale blue 
hat-pins And then, hearmg the noise of tlie cinemas, announcing 
another peiformancc, they climbed the boards and ivent in 
Of course, during tliese performances pitch daikness falls fiom 
time to time, tvhcn die maclime goes wrong. Then there is a wuld 
whooping, and a loud smacldng of simulated lasses. In these 
moments John Thomas drew Annie to\vards him. After all, he had 
a %\ onderfully warm, cosy way of holding a girl widi his arm, he 
seemed to make such a nice fit And, after all, it was pleasant to be 
so held so very comforting and cosy and mce He leaned over her 
and she felt Ins breath on her hair ; she knew he wanted to kiss her 
on the lips And, after all, he was so warm and she fitted in to him 
so softly After all, she w'anted liim to touch her lips 

But the hght sprang up , she also started electiically, and put 
her hat straight He left his arm lying nonchalantly behind her 
'Well, It w^as fun, it ivas exciting to be at the Statutes with John 
Thomas 

When the cinema w'as over they went for a w'alk acioss die dark, 
damp fields He had all the arts of love-mabng He was especially 
good at holding a giil, when he sat with her on a stile m the black, 
dnzzhng darkness He seemed to be holding her in space, against 
his own warmth and gratification And his kisses were soft and 
slow and searching 

So Annie -walked out with John Thomas, diough she kept her owm 
boy dangling in the distance Some of the tram-girls chose to be 
huffy But there, you must take dungs as you find them, in this life 
There was no mistake about it, Annie bleed John Thomas a good 
deal. She felt so rich and warm in herself whenever he was near 
And John Thomas really liked Annie, more than usual The soft, 
melting way in which she could flow into a fellow, as if she melted 
into his very bones, was something rare and good. He fully appre- 
ciated this 

But \vith a developing acquaintance there began a developing 
intimacy Annie ivanted to consider him a person, a man she 
wanted to take an intelhgent interest in him, and to have an intelli- 
gent response She did not want a mere nocturnal presence, which 
was what he was so far And she prided herself that he could not 
leave her 

Here she made a mistake John Thomas intended to remain a 
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nocturnal presence ; he had no idea of becoming an all-round in- 
dividual to her When she started to take an intelligent interest in 
him and his life and his character, he sheered off He hated intelli- 
gent interest. And he knew that the only way to stop it was to 
avoid it The possessive female was aroused in Annie. So he left 
her 

It is no use saying she was not surprised She was at first startled, 
thrown out of her count. For she had been so very sure of holding 
Inm For a while she was staggered, and everything became un- 
certain to her Then she wept with fury, indignation, desolation, 
and misery Then she had a spasm of despair And then, when he 
came, still impudently, on to her car, still famihar, but letting her 
see by the movement of his head that he had gone away to somebody 
else for the time being, and was enjoying pastures new, then she 
determined to have her own back. 

She had a very shrewd idea what girls John Thomas had taken 
out She went to Nora Purdy Nora was a taU, rather pale, but 
well-built girl, with beautiful yellow hair She was rather secretive 
“ Hey ' ” said Annie, accostmg her ; then softly, ‘‘ Who’s John 
Thomas on with now ^ ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Nora. 

“ Why, tha does,” said Anme, ironically lapsing into dialect 
“ Tha knows as well as I do ” 

Well, I do, then,” said Nora “ It isn’t me, so don’t bother ” 

“ It’s Cissy Meakin, isn’t it ? ” 

“ It IS, for all I know ” 

“ Hasn’t he got a face on him ' ” said Anme. " I don’t half hke 
his cheek. I could knock him off the footboard when he comes 
round at me ” 

‘‘ He’ll get dropped on one of these days,” said Nora. 

“ Ay, he ivill, when somebody makes up their mind to drop it on 
him I should like to see him taken down a peg or two shouldn’t 
you ’ ’ 

“ I shouldn’t mind,” said Nora 

“ You’ve got quite as much cause to as I have,” said Anme 
“ But we’ll drop on him one of these days, my girl What ? Don’t 
}ouuantto?” 

“ I don’t mind,” said Nora 

But as a matter of fact, Nora was much more vindictive than Anme. 
One by one Anme went the round of the old flames. It so hap- 
pened tliat Cissy Meakin left the tramway service in quite a short 
time Her mother made her leave Then John Thomas was on the 
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qui \dve. He cast liis eyes over his old flock. And his eyes hghted on 
Annie. He tliought she would be safe now. Besides, he hked her 
She arranged to walk home witli Inm on Sunday night. It so 
happened that her car ivould be in tlie depot at half-past mne the 
last car would come in at lo 15. So John Thomas was to wait foi 
her there 

At the depot tlie girls had a little waiting-room of tlieir own It 
was quite rough, but cosy, ivith a fire and an oven and a minor, and 
table and wooden chairs The half-dozen girls who knew John 
Thomas only too wcU had arranged to take service this Sunday 
afternoon. So, as the cars began to come m, early, the girls dropped 
into the waiting-room And mstead of hurrying off home, they sat 
around the lire and had a cup of tea Outside ivas the darkness and 
lawlessness of war-time 

John Thomas came on the car after Annie, at about a quarter to 
ten. He poked his head easily into the girls’ waiting-room 
“ Prayer-meeting ? ” he asked 
“ Ay,” said Laura Sharp “ Ladies only ” 

“ That’s me ' ” said John Thomas. It was one of his favourite 
exclamations. 

“ Shut the door, boy,” said Muriel Baggaley. 

“ Oh which side of me ^ ” said John Thomas 
“ Which tlia likes,” said Polly Birkm 

He had come in and closed the door behind him The girls 
moved in their circle, to make a place for him near the fire. He 
took off his great-coat and pushed back his hat 
“ Who handles the teapot ? ” he said 
Nora Purdy silently poured him out a cup of tea 
“ Want a bit o’ my bread and dnppin’ ^ ” said Munel Baggaley 
to him 

“ Ay, give us a bit ” 

And he began to eat his piece of bread. 

“ There’s no place like home, girls,” he said 

They all looked at him as he uttered this piece of impudence Pie 
seemed to be sunning himself in the presence of so many damsels 
“ Especially if you’re not afraid to go home in the dark,” said 
Laura Sharp 

“ Me ' By myself I am ” 

They sat till they heard the last tram come in In a few minutes 
Emma Houselay entered 

“ Gome on, my old duck ' ” cried Polly Birkin 
“ It IS perishing,” said Emma, holding her fingers to the fire. 
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“ But— I’m afraid to, go home in, the dark,” sang Laura Sharp, 
the tune having got into her mind. 

“ Who’ie you going with lo-nighl, John Thomas ? ” asked Muriel 
Baggaley, coolly 

“ To-mght ^ ” said John Thomas. Oh, I’m going home by 
myself to-mght — all on my lonely-o ” 

“ That’s me ' ” said Nora Purdy, using his own ejaculation. 

The girls laughed shrilly 
“ Me as ’well, Nora,” said John Thomas 
“ Don’t know what you mean,” said Laura. 

“ Yes, I’m toddling,” said he, nsing and reaching for his overcoat. 

Nay,” said Polly. “ We’re all here waiting for you ” 

“ We’ve got to be up in good time in die morning,” he said, m the 
benevolent official manner. 

They all laughed 

“ Nay,” said Muriel “ Don’t leave us all lonely, John Thomas 
Take one ' ” 

“ I’ll take the lot, if you like,” he responded gallantly 
“ That you won’t, either,” said Munel “ Two’s company ; 
seven’s too much of a good tiling ” 

" Nay — take one,” said Laura “ Fair and square, all above board 
and say which ” 

“ Ay,” cried Annie, speaking foi the first time “ Pick, John 
Thomas , let’s hear dice ” 

“ Nay,” he said '' I’m going home quiet to-mght Feeling 
good, for once ” 

“ Whereabouts ^ ” said Annie “ Take a good ’un, tlien But 
tha’s got to take one of us ' ” 

“ Nay, how can I take one,” he said, laughing uneasily “ I 
don’t want to make enemies ” 

“ You’d only make one/’ said Anme 
“ The chosen one/’ added Laura 

“ Oh, my ' lYho said girls ‘ ” exclaimed John Thomas, agam 
turmng, as if to escape. “ Well — ^good-night ” 

“ Nay, you’ve got to make your pick,” said Muriel “ Turn your 
face to the wall, and say winch one touches you Go on — we shall 
only just touch your back — one of us Go on — turn your face to 
the wall, and don’t look, and say which one touches you ” 

He was uneasy, mistrusting them Yet he had not the courage to 
break away They pushed him to a wall and stood him there with 
his face to it Behind his back they all grimaced, tittering He 
looked so comical He looked around uneasily 
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Go on * he etied. 

YouVe looking— you're looking ! ” they shouted. 

He turned his head a’lvay. And suddenly, witli a movement like 
a s\viit cat. Annie went fon\ard and fetched Iiim a box on the side 
of the head that sent his cap flying and himself staggciing. He 
staned round 

But at Annie’s signal they aU flew at him, slapping him, pinching 
him, pulling his hair, though more in fun than in spite or anger 
He, however, saw red His blue eyes flamed with strange fear as 
%scll as fur)’, and he butted through the girls to the dooi. It was 
locked. He w’renched at it Roused, alert, the girls stood round and 
looked at him He faced them, at bay. At that moment they were 
rather homfpng to him. as they stood in their shoit uniforms He 
was distincdy afiaid 

“ Come on, John Thomas ’ Come on ’ Choose ' ” said Annie. 

‘‘ What aie y*oii after ? Open the door,” he said 

“ \Vc shan't — not till )ou’\e chosen i ” said Aluiiel 

“ Chosen what ? ” he said 

“ Chosen die one you’re going to many,'’ she rephed 

He hesitated a moment 

“ Ojien the blasted door,” he said, and get back to your senses ” 
He spoke ividi official autho^^t^^ 

** You’ve got to choose ' ” cned the girls 

“ Come on ' ” ciicd Annie, looking him in the eye “ Come on ' 
Gome on ! ” 

He went fonsard, rather vaguely'^ She had taken off her belt, 
and swinging it, she fetched him a sharp bloiv over the head with 
die buckle end. He sprang and seized her But immediately the 
other girls rushed upon him, pulhng and tearing and beating him 
Their blood was now thoroughly up He was their sport now 
They’’ w^ere going to have their own back, out of him Strange, 
ivald creatures, they hung on him and rushed at him to bear 
him doivn. His tumc w^as tom right up the back, Nora had 
hold at the back of Ins collar, and was actually strangling him 
Luclaly die button burst He struggled in a wild frenzy of fury 
and terror, almost mad terror. His tumc was simply torn off 
his back, his shirt-sleeves were torn away, his arms were 
naked The girls rushed at him, clenched their hands on him and 
pulled at him or diey rushed at him and pushed him, butted him 
with all their nught or they struck him wild blows He ducked 
and cringed and struck sideways They became more intense 

At last he was down They rushed on him, kneehng on him He 
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had neithei breath nor strength to move His face was bleeding 
with a long scratch, his brow was bruised 
Annie knelt on him, the other girls knelt and liung on to him. 
Their faces were flushed, their hair wild, their eyes were all ghttenng 
strangely He lay at last quite still, with face averted, as an animal 
hes when it is defeated and at the mercy of the captor. Sometimes 
Ins eye glanced back at the wild faces of the girls His breast rose 
heavily, his wrists were torn. 

“ Now, then, my fellow ! ” gasped Annie at length. “ Now tlien 
— now ” 

At the sound of her terrifying, cold triumph, he suddenly started 
to struggle as an animal might, but the girls threw themselves upon 
him with unnatural strength and power, forcing him down 
" Yes — now, then 1 ” gasped Armie at length 
And there was a dead silence, in which the thud of heart-beating 
was to be heard It was a suspense of pure silence m every soul 
“ Now you know where you are,” said Anme 
The sight of his white, bare arm maddened the ^rls. He lay in a 
land of trance of fear and antagonism They felt themselves filled 
with supernatural strength. 

Suddenly PoUy started to laugh — to giggle wildly — ^lielplessly — 
and Emma and Muriel jomed in But Anme and Nora and Laura 
remained the same, tense, watchful, with gleaming eyes. He 
winced away from these eyes 

“ Yes,” said Anme, in a curious low tone, secret and deadly “ Yes ^ 
You’ve got It now You know what you’ve done, don’t you ^ You 
know what you’ve done ” 

He made no sound nor sign, but lay with bright, averted eyes, and 
averted, bleeding face 

“ You ought to be killed, that’s what you ought,” said Annie 
tensely “ You ought to be killed ” And there was a terrifying lust 
in her voice 

Polly was ceasmg to laugh, and givmg long-drawm Oh-h-hs and 
sighs as she came to herself 

“ He’s got to choose,” she said vaguely 
“ Oh, yes, he has,” said Laura, with vindictive decision 
“ Do you hear — do you hear ^ ” said Anme And with a sharp 
movement, that made him wince, she turned his face to her 
“ Do you hear ? ” she repeated, shaking lum 
But he was quite dumb She fetched him a sharp slap on the face 
He started, and his eyes widened Then his face darkened with 
defiance, after all 
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“ Do you hear ? ” slie repeated. 

He only looked at her with hostile eyes 

“ Speak * ” she said, putting her face devilishly near his. 

“ V^at ? ” he said, almost overcome 

“ You’ve got to choose ! ” she cned, as if it were some terrible 
menace, and as if it hurt her that she could not exact more. 

“ What ? ” he said, in fear. 

“ Choose your girl, Coddy. You’ve got to choose her now. And 
you’ll get your neck broken if you play any more of your tricks, my 
boy You’re settled now ” 

There was a pause. Again he averted his face. He was cunmng 
in his overthrow He did not give m to them really — ^no, not if they 
tore him to bits 

“ All right, then,” he said, “ I choose Anme.” His voice was 
strange and full of mahce. Anme let go of him as if he had been a 
hot coal. 

“ He’s chosen Annie ! ” said the girls in chorus 
Me * ” cned Anme She was still kneeling, but away from him. 
He was still lying prostrate, with averted face The girls grouped 
uneasily around 

“ Me I ” repeated Annie, with a terrible bitter accent. 

Then she got up, drawing away from him with strange disgust 
and bitterness 

“ I wouldn’t touch him,” she Said 

But her face quivered with a kind of agony, she seemed as if she 
would fall. The other girls turned aside He remained lying on 
the floor, with his torn clothes and bleeding, averted face 

“ Oh, if he’s chosen ” said Polly. 

“ I don’t want him — ^he can choose again,” said Anme, with the 
same rather bitter hopelessness 

“ Get up,” said Polly, lifting his shoulder “ Get up ” 

He rose slowly, a strange, ragged, dazed creature The girls eyed 
him from a distance, curiously, furtively, dangerously. 

“ Who wants him ? ” cried Laura, roughly 

“ Nobody,” they answered, with contempt Yet each one of 
them waited for him to look at her, hoped he would look at her 
All except Anme, and something was broken m her. 

He, however, kept his face closed and averted from them all 
There was a silence of tlie end He picked up the torn pieces of his 
tumc, without knowing what to do with them The girls stood 
about uneasily, flushed, panting, tidying their hair and their dress 
unconsciously, and watching him He looked at none of them He 
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espied his cap in a corner, and went and picked it up He put it 
on his head, and one of the girls burst into a shnll, hysteric laugh at 
the sight he presented He, however, took no heed, but went 
straight to where his overcoat hung on a peg The girls moved 
away from contact with him as if he had been an electric vnre. He 
put on his coat and buttoned it down. Then he rolled his tunic- 
rags into a bundle, and stood before the locked door, dumbly 
“ Open the door, somebody,” said Laura 
“ Annie’s got the key,” said one 

Anme silently offered the key to the girls Nora unlocked die 
door 

“ Tit for tat, old man,” she said “ Show yourself a man, and 
don’t bear a grudge ” 

But without a word or sign he had opened die door and gone, 
his face closed, his head dropped 
“ That’ll learn him,” said Laura. 

“ Coddy 1 ” said Nora 

“ Shut up, for God’s sake ' ” cried Anme fiercely, as if in torture 
“ Well, I’m about ready to go, Polly Look sharp ' ” said Munel 
The girls were all anxious to be off They were tidying themselves 
hurriedly, with mute, stupefied faces. 
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Isabel Pervin was listening for two sounds — for the sound of wheels 
on tlie drive outside and for the noise of her husband’s footsteps in 
the hall. Her dearest and oldest friend, a man who seemed almost 
indispensable to her hving, would drive up in the ramy dusk of the 
closing November day. The trap had gone to fetch him from the 
station And her husband, who had been bhnded in Flanders, and 
who had a disfiguring mark on his brow, would be coming in from 
the outhouses 

He had been home for a year now He was totally bhnd Yet 
they had been very happy The Grange was Maunce’s own place 
The back was a farmstead, and the Wernhams, who occupied the 
rear premises, acted as farmers Isabel hved with her husband in 
the handsome rooms in front She and he had been almost entirely 
alone together since he was wounded They talked and sang and 
read together in a wonderful and unspeakable intimacy Then she 
reviewed books for a Scottish newspaper, carrying on her old interest, 
and he occupied himself a good de^ with the farm Sightless, he 
could still discuss everything with Wernham, and he could also do a 
good deal of work about the place — memal work, it is true, but it 
gave him satisfaction He imlked the cows, earned in the pads, 
turned the separator, attended to the pigs and horses Life was still 
very full and strangely serene for the blmd man, peaceful with the 
almost incomprehensible peace of immediate contact in darkness 
With his wife he had a whole world, rich and real and invisible 

They were newly and remotely happy. He did not even regret 
the loss of his sight in these times of dark, palpable joy. A certain 
exultance swelled his soul. 

But as time wore on, sometimes the rich glamour would leave 
them Sometimes, after months of this intensity, a sense of burden 
overcame Isabel, a wearmess, a terrible ennui, m that silent house 
approached between a colonnade of taU-shafted pines Then she 
felt she would go mad, for she could not bear it And sometimes he 
had devastating fits of depression, which seemed to lay waste his 
whole being It was worse than depression — a black misery, when 
his own hfe was a torture to him, and when his presence was 
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unbearable to lus wife. The dread went do'vvn to the roots of her soul 
as these black days recurred In a kind of panic she tried to wrap 
herself up still further in her husband She forced the old spontane- 
ous cheerfulness and joy to continue But the effort it cost her was 
almost too much She knew she could not keep it up She felt she 
would scream with the strain, and would give anything, anything, 
to escape She longed to possess her husband utterly ; it gave her 
inordinate joy to have him entirely to herself. And yet, when 
again he was gone in a black and massive misery, she could not bear 
him, she could not bear herself ; she wished she could be snatched 
away off the earth altogether, anything rather than live at this cost. 

Dazed, she schemed for a way out She invited friends, she 
tried to give him some further connection with the outer ivorld. 
But It was no good After all their joy and suffering, after their 
dark, great year of bhndness and sohtude and unspeakable nearness, 
other people seemed to them both shallow, pratthng, rather im- 
pertinent Shallow prattle seemed presumptuous He became 
impatient and irritated, she was wearied. And so they lapsed into 
their sohtude again For they preferred it 
But now, in a few weeks’ time, her second baby would be born 
The first had died, an infant, when her husband fiist went out to 
France She looked with joy and rehef to the coming of the second. 
It would be her salvation But also she felt some anxiety She was 
thirty years old, her husband was a year younger They both 
ivanted the child very much Yet she could not help feehng afraid 
She had her husband on her hands, a terrible joy to her, and a 
terrifying burden The child would occupy her love and attention 
And then, what of Maunce What would he do ? If only she could 
feel that he, too, would be at peace and happy when the child came * 
She did so want to luxuriate in a rich, physical satisfaction of mater- 
nity But the man, what would he do ? How could she provide for 
him, how avert those shattering black moods of his, which destroyed 
them both ? 

She sighed with fear. But at this time Bertie Reid wrote to Isabel 
He was her old friend, a second or third cousin, a Scotchman, as she 
was a Scotchwoman They had been brought up near to one 
another, and all her life he had been her friend, like a brother, but 
better than her own brothers She loved him — though not in the 
marrying sense There was a sort of kinship between them, an 
affinity They understood one another instinctively. But Isabel 
ivould never have thought of marrying Bertie. It would have seemed 
like marrying in her own family. 
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Bertie was a barrister and a man of letters, a Scotchman of the 
intellectual type, quick, iromcal, sentimental, and on his knees 
before the woman he adored but did not want to marry. Maurice 
Pervin was different. He came of a good old country fanuly — the 
Grange was not a very great distance from Oxford He was passion- 
ate, sensitive, perhaps over-sensitive, wincing — a big fellow with 
heav}'^ hmbs and a forehead that flushed painfully For his mind was 
slow, as if drugged by the strong provincial blood that beat m his 
veins He was very sensitive to ius own mental slowness, his feelings 
being qmck and acute. So that he was just the opposite to Bertie, 
whose mmd was much quicker than his emotions, which were not so 
very fine. 

From the first the two men did not hke each other Isabel felt 
that they ought to get on together But they did not She felt that 
if only each could have tlie clue to the other tliere would be such 
a rare understanding between them It did not come off, however. 
Bertie adopted a shghtly ironical attitude, very offensive to Maurice, 
who returned the Scotch irony with English resentment, a resent- 
ment which deepened sometimes into stupid hatred. 

This was a little puzzling to Isabel However, she accepted it 
in the course of tlungs Men were made freakish and unreasonable 
Therefore, when Maurice was going out to France for the second 
time, she felt that, for her husband’s sake, she must discontinue her 
friendship with Bertie She wrote to the barrister to this effect 
Bertram Reid simply replied that in this, as in all other matters, 
he must obey her wishes, if these were indeed her wishes 
For nearly two years nothing had passed between the two friends. 
Isabel rather gloried m the fact , she had no compunction She 
had one great article of faith, which was, that husband and wife 
should be so important to one another, that the rest of the world 
simply did not count She and Maurice were husband and wife 
They loved one another They would have children Then let 
everybody and everything else fade into insignificance outside this 
connubial felicity She professed herself quite happy and ready to 
receive Maunce’s friends She was happy and ready . the happy 
wife, the ready woman in possession Without knowing why, the 
friends retired abashed, and came no more Maurice, of course, 
took as much satisfaction m this connubial absorption as Isabel did 
He shared in Isabel’s hterary activities, she cultivated a real 
interest in agriculture and cattle-raising For she, being at heart 
perhaps an emotional enthusiast, always cultivated the practical 
side of hfe, and prided herself on her masteiy of practical affairs 
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Thus the husband and wife had spent tlic fn c yt.ns of then married 
life The last had been one of blindness and uirj.eakable intimary. 
And now Isabel fell a great mdincicncc coming rncr licr, a sort of 
Icthaig)'’ She wanted to be allowed to bc.ir htr <b5kl in pc?ci', to 
nod by the fire and drift vaguely, ph>sicaliy, iiom day to day. 
Maurice was like an ominous thundci -cloud She had to Iccp 
walang up to remember liim 

When a htOe note came fiom Bcitic, asking if he were to put up a 
tombstone to then dead (riendslup, and speaking of the real pain he 
felt on account of her husband’s loss ol sight, slu felt a pang, a 
fluttering agitation of rc-auakemng And she read the letter to 
Maurice 

‘‘ Ask liim to come dotvn,” he said 
" Ask Bertie to come here ’ ” she rc-cchocd, 

“ Yes — if he wants to *’ 

Isabel paused foi a few moments. 

“ I know he wants to — he’d only be too glad,” she replied “ But 
what about you, Mauiicc ^ How would you like it ? ” 

“ I should like it ” 

" Well— in that case ^But I thought vou didn't caic foi 

lum ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know I might dunk differently of lum now,'’ the 
bhnd man rephed It was rather abstruse to Isabel 

“ Well, deal,” she said, ” if you’re quite sure ” 

“ I’m sure enough Let him come,” said Maurice 
So Bertie was coming, coming tins cvemng, in the Novcmbci ram 
and darkness. Isabel was agitated, racked with her old restlessness 
and indecision She had always suffeied fiom tliis pain of doubt, 
just an agomzmg sense of uncertainty It had begun to pass off, m 
the lethargy of matermty Now it returned, and she resented it 
She struggled as usual to mamtain her calm, composed, fnendiy 
bearing, a sort of mask she w^ore over all her body. 

A woman had hghted a tall lamp beside the table, and spread the 
cloth The long dmmg-room w^as dim, with its elegant but ratlier 
severe pieces of old furniture Only tire round table glow'ed softly 
under the hglit It had a rich, beautiful effect The w'hitc cloth 
glistened and dropped its heavy, pointed lace corners almost to the 
carpet, lire china was old and handsome, creamy-yellow^, ivdtli a 
blotched pattern of harsh red and deep blue, tire cups laige and bell- 
shaped, the teapot gallant Isabel looked at it with superficial 
appreciation. 

Her nerves were hurting her She looked automatically again 
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at the high, uncurtained ivindows In the last dusk she could just 
perceive outside a huge fir-tree swaying its boughs it was as if she 
thought it rather than saw it The rain came flying on the window 
panes. Ah, why had she no peace ^ These two men, why ^did they 
tear at her ^ Why did they not come — why was there this suspense ^ 
She sat m a lassitude that was really suspense and irritation. 
Maurice, at least, might come in — there was nothing to keep him out. 
She rose to her feet Catching sight of her reflection m a mirror, she 
glanced at herself with a slight smile of recognition, as if she were an 
old fnend to herself. Her face was oval and calm, her nose a httle 
arched Her neck made a beautiful line down to her shoulder. With 
hair knotted loosely behind, she had something of a warm, maternal 
look Thinking this of herself, she arched her eyebrows and her 
rather heavy eyelids, with a httle flicker of a smile, and for a moment 
her grey eyes looked amused and wicked, a httle sardomc, out of her 
transfigured Madonna face. 

Then, resunung her air of womanly patience — ^she was really 
fatally self-determined — she went with a httle jerk towards the door 
Her eyes were shghtly reddened. 

She passed down the wide hall, and through a door at the end 
Then she was in the farm preimses The scent of dairy, and of farm- 
latchen, and of farm-yard and of leather almost overcame her but 
particularly the scent of dairy They had been scalding out the 
pans. The flagged passage in front of her was dark, puddled and wet 
Light came out from the open kitchen door She went forward and 
stood in the doorway. The farm-people were at tea, seated at a 
httle distance from her, round a long, narrow table, m the centre of 
which stood a white lamp. Ruddy faces, ruddy hands holding food, 
red mouths working, heads bent over the tea-cups men, land-girls, 
boys : it was tea-time, feeding-time Some faces caught .sight of 
her Mrs Wernham, going round behind the chairs with a large 
black teapot, halting slightly in her walk, was not aware of her for a 
moment Then she turned suddenly 

“ Oh, IS It Madam ' ” she exclaimed “ Gome in, then, come in ' 
We’re at tea And she dragged forward a chair 
“ No, I won’t come in,” said Isabel “ I’m afraid I interrupt your 
meal.” 

“ No— no— not likely. Madam, not likely ” 

“ Hasn’t Mr. Pervm come in, do you know ^ ” 

“ I’m sure I couldn’t say * Missed him, have you. Madam ? ” 

“ No, I only wanted him to come in,” laughed Isabel, as if shyly. 

Wanted him, did ye ? Get up, boy— get up, now ” 
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Mrs Wcinliam knorkfd of tlic on tlic ihonld^r. Ho 

began to <aapc to Ins f< U, t he l.irgt h . 

‘‘ I Ijdicxc lies in top ^labh said aiioila t i u - Innn fno tnblo 

“Ah' No, don { get up. Jhn going nn Hf,” ■ d if tbH, 

Don’t \ on go out of a dnt\ night like ihi M t the ka<l vo. Cifel 

along wi’ ) c, bos said hits. Wrinham. 

“No, no” ''Old Kebd, walli a dtci ion diet v. t ,dv,av. Mirtr^k 

“ Go on %\ith voui tt a/roin Fd like togo.ifo to iho tt.jbifg Mr. 
¥ 

^Vcrnham ” 


“Did cvcr)ou lu.n tell ’ ” t xekunn d tie’ N.oatoi 
“ Isn t the tiap lau ” a^k(d F.jlid. 

“ Wli), no,” ‘-.ud Mr AVcinh.im. p'eiing into tin dia.itga at the 
tall dim dodc “ No, M.aclarn — v.e e.ui gisc it anoihii (piaHci o'* 
Uventy minutes )ct, good— ves < Msa hu of a rpiarti r ” 

“ Ah ' It scent'; late ^\hcn daiknea. f.tll . ‘^o t arlsf ‘ei<I Isabd. 

“It do, that It do Bothei the dass. that the) tir.u.v m of* 
answered hlii, Wemham “ Proper ini'-eiablc ! ” 

“ TIicv aic,” said Isabd, withdrawing 

She pulled on licr mcrsliocs, wa-apprcl a large tart. an shawl r* round 
her, put on a man's fdt hat, and \cnturcd out along tlie can ' v..i),s 
of the first ^ard It was ver\ dark The wind was loiring in the 
great elms behind the ouUiouscs When she came to tiie sc cond s.trd 
the darkness seemed deeper. She was unsure of lier footing. Sl*c 
•wished she had brought a lantern Ram blew against her. Half 
she liked It, half she felt unwilling to battle 

She reached at last the just \3Siblc door of the stable. I'hcrc was 
no sign of a light an)'whcrc. Opening the uppci half die looked in t 
into a simple wxll of darkness. The smell of hordes, and ammonia, 
and of warmth ivas startling to Iicr, m that full night. She listened 
with all her cars, but could hear nothing sa\c the night, and the 
stirring of a horse 

“Maurice'” she called, softl'w and musical!), though she was 
afraid “ Maurice — aic you there ? ” 

Nothmg came from the darkness She knciv the rain and i\md 
blew m upon the horses, the hot animal life. Feeling it wrong, she 
entered the stable, and drew' tlic lower half of the door shut, holding 
the upper part close She did not stir, because she w as aw’arc of tlic 
presence of the dark hindquarters of the horses, though she could 
not see them, and she was afraid. Something ivild stirred in her 
heart 


She hstened intensely Then she heard a small noise in the dis- 
tance — ^far away, it seemed — the clunk of a pan, and a man’s voice 
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speaking a brief word. It would be Maurice, in the other part of the 
stable. She stood motionless, waiting for him to come through 
the partition door. The horses were so ternfyingly near to her, m 
the invisible. 

The loud jarring of the inner door-latch made her start ; the door 
was opened. She could hear and feel her husband entering and 
invisibly passing among the horses near to her, in darkness as they 
were, actively intermingled. The rather low sound of his voice as 
he spoke to the horses came velvety to her nerves How near he 
was, and how invisible ! The darkness seemed to be in a strange 
swirl of violent hfe, just upon her. She turned giddy. 

Her presence of mind made her call, quietly and musically : 

“ Maurice * Maurice — dea-ar ! ” 

“ Yes,” he answered “ Isabel ^ ” 

She saw nothing, and the sound of his voice seemed to touch her 
Hello ' ” she answered cheerfully, straimng her eyes to see Iiim. 
He was still busy, attending to the horses near her, but she saw only 
darkness It made her almost desperate 

“ Won’t you come in, dear ^ ” she said 

" Yes, I’m coming. Just half a minute. Sfand over — now > Trap’s 
not come, has it ^ ” 

“ Not yet,” said Isabel. 

His voice was pleasant and ordinary, but it had a slight suggestion 
of the stable to her She tvished he would come away. While he 
was so utterly invisible she was afraid of him. 

“ How’s the time ? ” he asked 

“ Not yet SIX,” she rephed. She dishked to answer into the dark. 
Presently he came very near to her, and she retreated out of doors. 

“ The weatlier blows in here,” he said, coming steadily fonsard, 
fcelingfor the doors. She shrank away. At last she could dimly see him. 

“ Bertie won’t have much of a drive,” he said, as he closed the 
doors 

“ He won’t indeed ! ” said Isabel calmly, watching the daik shape 
at tlic door 

" Give me your arm, dear,” she said. 

She pressed his arm close to her, as she w^ent But she longed to 
see him, to look at him. She was nervous. He walked erect, with 
face ratlier lifted, but ^vlth a cuiious tentative movement of his 
pow^crful, musculai legs. She could feci the clc\tr. careful, strong 
contact of his feet witii the eailh, as she balanced against him. For 
a moment he wvas a tower of darknc'^s to her, as li he ro'^c out of the 
earth 
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In the house-passage he wavered, and went cautiously, wth a 
cunous look of silence about him as he felt for the bench. Tiicn he 
sat down heavily. He was a man witli lathcr sloping shoulders, 
but with heavy limbs, powerful legs that seemed lo know the earth. 
His head was small, usually earned high and light. As lie bent down 
to unfasten his gaiters and boots he did not look blind His hair was 
brown and ensp, his hands were large, reddish, intelligent, the veins 
stood out m the wnsts , and his thighs and knees seemed ma^^sivc. 
Wdien he stood up Ins face and neck ivcrc suicliaigcd ivath blood, 
the veins stood out on his temples She did not look at his blindness 
Isabel was always glad when they had passed through the dividing 
door into their oivn regions of repose and beauty. She %vas a httlc 
afraid of him, out tliere in the animal giossncss of the back His 
beanng also changed, as he smelt the familiar, indefinable odour 
that per\'aded his wife's surroundings, a dchcate, refined scent, very 
faintly spicy Perhaps it came from the potpourn bowls 

He stood at the foot of the stairs, arrested, hstemng She watched 
him, and her heart sickened He seemed to be listening to fate 
“ He’s not here yet,” he said “ I’ll go up and change.'’ 

“ Maurice,” she said, “ you’re not wishing he ivouldn t come, are 
you ^ ” 

“ I couldn’t quite say,” he answered “ I feel myself latlier on the 
qui vive ” 

“ I can see you are,” she answered And she reached up and kissed 
his cheek She saw his moutli relax into a slow smile 
“ What are you laughing at ^ ” she said roguishly 
“You consohng me,” he answered 

“ Nay,” she answered “ Why should I console you ^ You 
know we love each other — ^you knoiv how married ive are I "What 
does anythmg else matter ^ ” 

“ Nothing at all, my dear.” 

He felt for her face, and touched it, smiling 
“ You’re all nght, aren’t you ^ ” he asked, anxiously 
“ I’m wonderfully all nght, love,” she answered “ It’s you I am 
a little troubled about, at times ” 

“ Why me ^ ” he said, touchmg her cheelcs dehcately uutli the 
tips of his fingers The touch had an almost hypnotizing effect on 
her 

He went away upstairs She saw Inm mount into tlie darkness, 
unseeing and unchanging He did not know that the lamps on the 
upper comdor were unhghted He went on mto the darkenss ^vith 
unchanging step She heard him in the bathroom 
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Pervin moved about almost unconsciously m his famihar sur- 
roundings, dark though everything was. He seemed to know the 
presence of objects before he touched them It was a pleasure to 
him to rock thus through a world of things, earned on tlie flood m a 
sort of blood-prescience He did not think much or trouble much 
So long as he kept this sheer immediacy of blood-contact wth tlie 
substantial world he was happy, he wanted no intervention of visual 
consciousness In this state there was a certain nch positivity, 
bordering sometimes on rapture Life seemed to move m him like 
a tide lappmg, lappmg, and advancing, enveloping all things 
darkly. It was a pleasure to stretch forth the hand and meet the 
unseen object, clasp it, and possess it m pure contact He did not 
try to remember, to visuahze. He did not want to The new way 
of consciousness substituted itself m him 
The nch suffusion of this state generally kept him happy, reaching 
Its culmination in the consuming passion for his wife But at times 
the flow would seem to be checked and thrown back. Then it 
would beat inside him like a tangled sea, and he was tortured m the 
shattered chaos of his own blood He grew to dread this arrest, this 
throw-back, this chaos inside himself, when he seemed merely at 
the mercy of his own powerful and conflicting elements How to 
get some measure of control or surety, tins was the question And 
when the question rose maddemng m him, he would clench his 
fists as if he would compel the whole universe to submit to him But 
it was in vain. Pie could not even compel himself 

To-night, however, he was still serene, tliough httle tremors of 
unreasonable exasperation ran through him. He had to handle the 
razor very carefully, as he shaved, for it was not at one with him, he 
was afraid of it His hearing also was too much sharpened He 
heard the woman lighting the lamps on the corridor, and attending 
to the fire in the visitor’s room And then, as he went to his room he 
heard the trap arrive Then came Isabel’s voice, lifted and calling, 
like a beU ringing . 

“ Is It you, Bertie ? Have you come ? ” ^ 

And a man’s voice answered out of the wind : 

“ HeUo, Isabel • There you are ” 

“ Have you had a miserable drive ^ I’m so sorry we couldn’t send 
a closed carriage I can’t see you at all, you know.” 

“ I’m coimng No, I hked the dnve — ^it was like Perthshire 
Well, how are you ^ You’re looking fit as ever, as far as I can see ” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Isabel “ I’m wonderfully well How are you ? 
Rather thin, I think ” 
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“ Worked to death— everybody’s old cry But I’m all right, Ciss. 
How’s Pervin — ^isn’t he here ^ ” 

“ Oh, yes, he’s upstairs changing. Yes, he’s awfully well Take 
off your wet things ; I’ll send them to be dried ” 

“ And how are you both, in spmts ^ He doesn’t fret ? ” 

“ No — no, not at all No, on the contrary, really We’ve been 
wonderfully happy, incredibly It’s more than I can understand — 

so wonderful • the nearness, and the peace ” 

“ Ah ' Well, that’s awfully good news ” 

They moved away Pervin heard no more But a childish sense 
of desolation had come over him, as he heard their brisk voices. 
He seemed shut out — ^hke a child that is left out He was aimless 
and excluded, he did not know what to do with himself. The 
helpless desolation came over him He fumbled nervously as he 
dressed himself, m a state almost of childishness He dishked the 
Scotch accent in Bertie’s speech, and the shght response it found on 
Isabel’s tongue He dishked the slight purr of complacency in the 
Scottish speech He disliked intensely the ghb way in which Isabel 
spoke of their happmess and nearness It made him recoil He was 
fretful and beside himself like a child, he had almost a childish 
nostalgia to be included in the life circle And at the same time he 
was a man, dark and powerful and infuriated by his own weakness 
By some fatal flaw, he could not be by Inmself, he had to depend on 
the support of another And this very dependence enraged him. 
He hated Bertie Reid, and at the same time he knew the hatred was 
nonsense, he knew it was the outcome of his own weakness. 

He went downstairs Isabel was alone in the dining-room. 
She watched him enter, head erect, his feet tentative He looked 
so strong-blooded and healthy, and, at the same time, cancelled 
Cancelled — that was the word that flew across her mind Perhaps 
It was his scars suggested it 

“ You heard Bertie come, Maunce ? ” she said 
“ Yes — ^isn’t he here ^ ” 

“ He’s in his room He looks very thin and worn ” 

“ I suppose he works himself to death.” 

A woman came in with a tray — and after a few mmutes Bertie 
came down He was a little dark man, mth a very big forehead, 
thin, \\uspy hair, and sad, large eyes His expression was inordin- 
ately sad — almost funny He had odd, short legs 

Isabel watched him hesitate under tlie door, and glance nervously 
her husband Pervin heard him and turned. 

“ Here you are, now,” said Isabel “ Gome, let us eat ” 
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Bertie went across to Maurice 
" How are you, Pervin ? ” he said, as he advanced. 

The blind man stuck lus hand out into space, and Bertie took it 
“ Very fit Glad you’ve come,” said Maunce 
Isabel glanced at them, and glanced away, as if she could not bear 
to see them. 

“ Gome,” she said. “ Gome to table Aren’t you both awfully 
hungry ? I am, tremendously ” 

“ I’m afraid you waited for me,” said Bertie, as they sat down 
Maunce had a curious monohthic way of sitting in a chair, erect 
and distant Isabel’s heart always beat when she caught sight of 
him thus 

“ No,” she replied to Bertie “ We’re very little later than usual. 
We’re havmg a sort of high tea, not dmner Do you mind ^ It 
gives us such a nice long evening, uninterrupted ” 

“Hike it,” said Bertie 

Maurice was feehng, with curious little movements, almost like a 
cat kneading her bed, for his place, his knife and fork, his napkm. 
He was getting the whole geography of his cover into his conscious- 
ness He sat erect and inscrutable, remote-seeming Bertie watched 
the static figure of the bhnd man, the dehcate tactile discernment 
of the large, ruddy hands, and the cunous mindless silence of the 
brow, above the scar. With difficulty he looked away, and without 
knowing what he did, picked up a little crystal bowl of violets from 
the table, and held them to his nose 

“ They are sweet-scented,” he said “ Where do they come 
from ? ” 

“ From the garden — under the windows,” said Isabel 
“ So late in the year — and so fragrant ! Do you remember the 
violets under Aunt Bell’s south wall ^ ” 

The two friends looked at each other and exchanged a smile, 
Isabel’s eyes fighting up. 

“ Don’t I ? ” she rephed “ Wasn’t she queer ' ” 

“ A curious old girl,” laughed Bertie “ There’s a streak of 
freakishness in the family, Isabel ” 

“ Ah — ^but not in you and me, Bertie,” said Isabel. “ Give them 
to Maunce, will you ^ ” she added, as Bertie was putting down the 
flowers “Have you smelled the violets, dear^ Do ' — they are so 
scented ” 

Maurice held out his hand, and Bertie placed the tiny bowl against 
his large, warm-looking fingers Maunce’s hand closed oyer the 
thin white fingers of the barrister Bertie carefully extricated himself 
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Then the two watched the blind man smelling the violets He 
bent his head and seemed to be thinking Isabel waited. 

“ Aren’t they sweet, Maurice ? ” she said at last, anxiously. 

“ Very,” he said And he held out the bowl. Bertie took it. 
Both he and Isabel were a little afraid, and deeply disturbed 
The meal continued. Isabel and Bertie chatted spasmodically. 
The blind man was silent He touched his food icpcatcdJy, witii 
quick, dehcate touches of his kmfe-point, then cut irregular bits. 
He could not bear to be helped. Both Isabel and Bertie suffered : 
Isabel wondered why. She did not suffer when she was alone vith 
Maunce Bertie made her conscious of a strangeness 
After the meal the three drew their chairs to the fire, and sat 
-down to talk The decanters were put on a table near at hand. 
Isabel knocked the logs on the fire, and clouds of brilliant sparks 
went up the clumney. Bertie noticed a slight weariness m her 
bearing 

“ You svill be glad when your child comes now, Isabel ^ ” he said 
She looked up to him with a qmck wan smile 
“ Yes, I shall be glad,” she answered “ It begins to seem long 
Yes, I shall be very glad So wall you, Maunce, won’t you ^ ” she 
added 

“ Yes, I shall,” replied her husband 

“We are both looking forward so much to having it,” she said 
“ Yes, of course,” said Bertie 

He was a bachelor, three or four years older than Isabel He 
hved in beautiful rooms overlooking the river, guarded by a faithful 
Scottish manservant And he had his friends among tlie fair sex — 
not lovers, friends So long as he could avoid any danger of court- 
ship or marriage, he adored a few good women mth constant and 
unfaihng homage, and he was chivalrously fond of qmte a number 
But if they seemed to encroach on him, he vathdrew and detested 
them 

Isabel knew him very well, knew his beautiful constancy, and 
londness, also his incurable weakness, which made Inm unable ever 
to enter into close contact of any sort He was ashamed of lumself, * 
because he could not marry, could not approach women physically 
He wanted to do so But he could not At the centre of him he was 
afraid, helplessly and even brutally afraid He had given up hope, 
had ceased to expect any more that he could escape his oivn weakness^ 
Hence he was a bnlliant and successful barrister, also litterateur of 
high repute, a rich man, and a great social success At the centre he 
felt himself neuter, nothing 
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Isabel knew him well. She despised him even while she admired 
him. She looked at his sad face, his httle short legs, and felt con- 
tempt of him. She looked at his dark grey eyes, widi their nncanny, 
almost childlike intuition, and 5he loved him. He understood 
amazingly — but she had no fear of his understandmg. As a man she 
patronized him. 

And she turned to the impassive, silent figure of her husband. He 
sat leaning back, with folded arms, and face a little uptilted. His 
knees were straight and massive. She sighed, picked up the poker, 
and again began to prod the fire, to rouse the clouds of soft, brilliant 
sparks. 

“ Isabel tells me,” Bertie began suddenly, “ that you have not 
suffered unbearably from the loss of sight ” 

Maurice straightened himself to attend, but kept his arms folded 
“ No,” he said, “ not unbearably. Now and again one struggles 
against it, you know. But there are compensations ” 

“ They say it is much worse to be stone deaf,” said Isabel. 

“ I believe it is,” said Bertie “ Are there compensations ? ” he 
added, to Maunce 

“Yes. You cease to bother about a great many dungs.” Again 
Maurice stretched lus figure, stretched the strong muscles of his back, 
and leaned backwards, with uplifted face 
“ And that is a rehef,” said Bertie “ But what is there in place 
of the bothering ^ What replaces the activity ^ ” 

There was a pause At length the blind man replied, as out of a 
negligent, unattentive thinking . 

“ Oh, I don’t know There’s a good deal when you’re not active ” 

“ Is there ^ ” said Bertie “ What, exacdy ^ It always seems to 
me that when there is no thought and no action, there is nothmg ” 
Again Maurice was slow in replying 

“ There is something,” he replied “ I couldn’t tell you what it is ” 
And the talk lapsed once more, Isabel and Bertie chatting gossip 
and reminiscence, the bhnd man silent 
At length Maurice rose resdessly, a big, obtrusive figure. He felt 
tight and hampered He wanted to go away. 

“ Do you mind,” he said, “ if I go and speak to Wemham ? ” 

“ No— go along, dear,” said Isabel 

And he went out A silence came over the two friends. At 
length Bertie said 

“ Nevertheless, it is a great deprivation, Gissie ” 

“ It IS, Bertie I know it is ” 

“ Something lacking all the time,” 5aid Bertie. _ 
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“ Yes, I know And yet— and yet— Maurice is riglit There is 
something else, something there, which you never knew was there, and 
which you can’t express ” 

“ What IS there ? ” asked Bertie 

“ I don’t Imow— It’s awfully hard to define it— but sometMng 
strong and immediate There’s something strange in Maurice’s 
presence — ^indefinable — but I couldn’t do without it. I agree that 
it seems to put one’s mind to sleep But when we’re alone I miss 
nothing ; it seems awdlilly rich, almost splendid, you know.” 

“ I’m afraid I don’t follow,” said Bertie 

They talked desultorily. The wind blew loudly outside, rain 
chattered on the windo^v-panes, making a sharp, drum-sound, 
because of the closed, meUow-golden shutters inside. The logs 
burned slowly, \vith hot, almost invisible small flames Bertie 
seemed uneasy, there were dark circles round his eyes Isabel, rich 
with her approaching matermty, leaned looking into the fire. Her 
hair curled m odd, loose strands, very pleasing to the man ^ But she 
had a curious feeling of old woe in her heart, old, timeless night-woe. 
“ I suppose we’re all deficient somewhere,” said Bertie. 

“ I suppose so,” said Isabel wearily. 

“ Damned, sooner or later ” 

“ I don’t know,” she said, rousmg herself. “ I feel quite all right, 
you know. The child coming seems to make me indifferent to 
everything, just placid. I can’t feel that there’s anything to trouble 
about, you know ” 

“ A good thing, I should say,” he rephed slowly 
“ Well, there it is I suppose it’s just Nature, If only I felt I 

needn’t trouble about Maunce, I should be perfeefly content ” 

“ But you feel you must trouble about him ^ ” 

“Well — I don’t know ” She even resented this much 

effort 

The evemng passed slowly. Isabel looked at the clock “ I say,” 
she said “ It’s nearly ten o’clock. Wliere can Maurice be ? I’m 
sure they’re all in bed at the back Excuse me a moment.” 

She went out, returmng almost immediately 
“ It’ s all shut up and in darkness,” she said. “ I wonder where he 

is He must have gone out to the farm ” 

Bertie looked at her 
“ I suppose he’ll come in,” he said 

“ I suppose so,” she said. “ But it’s unusual for him to be out 
now.” 

“ Would you like me to go out and see ? ” 
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She did not 


“ Well — you wouldn’t mind. I’d go, but- 
want to make the physical effort 
Bertie put on an old overcoat and took a lantern He went out 
from the side door. He shrank from the wet and roaring night. 
Such weather had a nervous effect on him : too much moisture 
everywhere made him feel almost imbecile UnwiUmg, he went 
tlirough It all. A dog barked violently at him He peered in all the 
buildings At last, as he opened die upper door of a sort of inter- 
mediate bam, he heard a grinding noise, and looking m, holding up 
his lantern, saw Maurice, in his shirt-sleeves, standing hstenmg, 
holdmg the handle of a tumip-pulper. He had been pulping sweet 
roots, a pile of which lay dimly heaped in a corner behind him 
“ That you, Wemham ^ ” said Maurice, listening 
“ No, it’s me,” said Bertie 

A large, half- wild grey cat was rubbmg at Maurice’s leg. The 
blind man stooped to rub its sides Bertie watched the scene, then 
unconsciously entered and shut die door behind him He was in a 
high sort of bam-place, from which, right and left, ran off the corn- 
dors in front of the stalled cattle He ivatched the slow, stooping 
motion of the other man, as he caressed the great cat 
Maurice straightened himself 
“ You came to look for me ^ ” he said 
“ Isabel was a little uneasy,” said Bertie. 

“ I’ll come in. I hke messing about doing these jobs.” 

The cat had reared her simster, feline length against lus leg, 
clawmg at his diigh affectionately He hfted her claws out of his 
flesh 

“ I hope I’m not in your way at all at the Grange here,” said 
Bertie, rather shy and stiff 

" My way ? No, not a bit I’m glad Isabel has somebody to talk 
to. I’m afraid it’s I who am in the way I know I’m not very 
hvely company. Isabel’s all nght, don’t you think ^ She’s not 
unhappy, is she ? ” 

“ I don’t think so ” 

“ What does she say ? ” 

“ She says she’s very content — only a htde troubled about you ” 

“ Why me ? ” 

“ Perhaps afraid that you nught brood,” said Bertie, cautiously 
“ She needn’t be afraid of that ” He continued to caress the 
flattened grey head of the cat with his fingers “ What I am a bit 
afraid of,” he resumed, “ is that she’ll find me a dead weight, always 
alone with me down here.” 
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“ I don’t think you need think that,” said Bci tic, tliougli tins ^vas 
what he feared himself. 

“ I don’t know,” said Maurice “ Sometimes I feel it isn't fair 
that she’s saddled with me ” Then he dioppcd his voice cunoush . 
“ I say,” he asked, sccictly stiugghng, “ is my face much disfigured ’ 
Do you mind telling me ” 

“ There is tlic scar,” said BerUe, wondering. “ Yes, it is a dis- 
figurement. But moie pitiable than shocking ” 

“ A pretty bad scar, though,” said Mauncc. 

“ Oh, yes ” 

There was a pause 

“ Sometimes I feel I am horrible,” said Mauncc, in a loiv voice, 
tallung as if to himself And Bcitic actually felt a quivci of lion or 
“ That’s nonsense,” he said 

Maurice again straightened himself, leaving the cat 
“ There’s no telhng,” he said Then again, in an odd tone, he 
added “ I don’t really know you, do I ? ” 

“ Probably not,” said Bertie 
“ Do you mind if I touch you ^ ” 

The la^vyer shrank away instinctively And yet, out of very 
philanthropy, he said, in a small voice “ Not at all 
But he suffered as the blind man stretched out a strong, naked 
hand to him Maurice accidentally knocked off Bertie’s hat. 

“ I thought you were taller,” he said, starting Then he laid his 
hand on Bertie Reid’s head, closing the dome of the skull m a soft 
firm grasp, gathermg it, as it were , then, sluftmg his grasp and 
softly closing again^ with a fine, close pressure, till he had covered 
the skull and tlie face of the smaller man, tracing the brows, and 
touching the full, closed eyes, touching the small nose and the nostrils, 
the rough, short moustache, the moutli, tlie rather strong chin 
The hand of the bhnd man grasped the shoulder, the arm, the hand 
of the other man He seemed to take him, m the soft, travellmg grasp 
“ You seem young,” he said quietly, at last 
The lawyer stood almost annihilated, unable to answer. 

“ Your head seems tender, as if you were young,” Maurice re- 
peated ‘‘ So do your hands Touch my eyes, \vill you? — touch my 
scar ” 

Now Bertie quivered with revulsion Yet he was under the power 
of the bhnd man, as if hypnotized He lifted his hand, and laid tlie 
fingers on the scar, on the scarred eyes Maunce suddenly covered 
them with his own hand, pressed the fingers of the other man upon 
his disfigured eye-sockets, trembhng in every fibre, and rockmg 
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slightly, slowly, from side to side He remained thus for a minute or 
more, whilst Bertie stood as if in a swoon, unconscious, imprisoned 
Then suddenly Maurice removed the hand of the other man from 
his brow, and stood holding it in his own 

“ Oh, my God,” he said, “ we shall know each other now, shan’t 
we ^ We shall know each other now ” 

Bertie could not answer He gazed mute and terror-struck, over- 
come by his own weakness. He knew he could not answer He had 
an unreasonable fear, lest the other man should suddenly destroy 
him Whereas Maurice was actually filled with hot, poignant love, 
the passion of friendship Perhaps it was this very passion of friend- 
ship which Bertie shrank from most 

“ We’re all nght together now, aren’t we ^ ” said Maunce “ It’s 
all nght now, as long as we hve, so far as we’re concerned ^ ” 

“ Yes,” said Bertie, trying by any means to escape 
Maunce stood with head lifted, as if hstemng The new dehcate 
fulfilment of mortal fnendship had come as a revelation and surprise 
to him, something exquisite and unhoped-for He seemed to be 
listening to hear if it were real 
Then he turned for his coat 
“ Come,” he said, “ we’ll go to Isabel ” 

Bertie took the lantern and opened the door The cat disappeared 
The two men went in silence along the causeways Isabel, as they 
came, thought their footsteps sounded strange She looked up 
pathetically and anxiously for their entrance There seemed a 
curious elation about Maurice Bertie was haggard, with sunken eyes 
What IS It ^ ” she asked 

“ We’ve become friends,” said Maunce, standing with his feet 
apart, like a strange colossus 

“ Friends ' ” re-echoed Isabel And she looked again at Bertie 
He met her eyes wnth a furtive, haggard look , his eyes were as if 
glazed with misery 

“ I’m so glad,” she said, in sheer perplexity 
. “ Yes,” said Maunce 

He was indeed so glad Isabel took his hand with both hers, and 
held It fast 

“ You’ll be happier now, dear,” she said 

But she was watching Bertie She knew that he had one desire — 
^to escape from this intimacy, this fnendship, which had been thrust 
upon him. He could not bear it that he had been touched by the 
hhnd man, his insane reserve broken in. He was like a mollusc 
whose shell is broken 
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At first Joe thought the job OK He was loading hay on the trucks, 
along with Albert, the corporal The two men were pleasantly 
billeted in a cottage not far from the station . they were their own 
masters, for Joe never thought of Albert as a master And the httle 
sidings of the tiny village station was as pleasant a place as you could 
wish for On one side, beyond the line, stretched the woods . on 
the other, the near side, across a green smooth field red houses were 
dotted among flowering apple trees The weather being sunny, 
work being easy, Albert, a real good pal, what life could be better ' 
After Flanders, it was heaven itself 
Albert, the corporal, was a clean-shaven, shrewd-lookmg fellow 
of about forty He seemed to think his one aim in life was to be full 
of fun and nonsense In repose, his face looked a httle withered, 
old He was a very good pal to Joe, steady, decent and grave under 
all his “ mischief” ; for his mischief was only his labonous way of 
skirting his own ennui 

Joe was much younger than Albert — only twenty- three He "was a 
tallish, quiet youth, pleasant-looking He was of a shghtly better 
class than his corporal, more personable Careful about his appear- 
ance, he shaved every day ‘‘ I haven’t got much of a face,” said 
Albert “ If I was to shave every day hke you, Joe, I should have none ” 
There was plenty of life in the little goods-yard * three porter 
youths, a continual come and go of farm waggons brmging hay, 
w'aggons with timber from the woods, coal carts loading at tlie trucks 
The black coal seemed to make the place sleepier, hotter Round 
the big white gate the station-master’s children played and his white 
chickens i\alked, whilst the station-master himself, a young man 
getting too fat, helped his wife to peg out the ivashing on the clothes 
line m the meadow. 

The great boat-shaped waggons came up from Playcross with the 
hay At first the farm-men waggoned it. On the third day one of 
the land-girls appeared with the first load, drawing to a standstill 
easily at the head of her two great horses She was a buxom 
girl, young, m linen overalls and gaiters Her face ivas ruddv she 
had large blue eyes. ’ 
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Now that’s the waggoner for us, boys,” said the corporal loudly. 
“ Whoa ! ” she said to her horses ; and then to the corporal : 
“ Which boys do you mean ^ ” 

“ We are the pick of tlie bunch. That’s Joe, my pal Don’t 
you let on that my name’s Albert,” said the corporal to his private 
“ I’m the corporal ” 

“ And I’m Miss Stokes,” said the land-girl coolly, “ if that’s all 
the boys you are ” 

“ You know you couldn’t want more. Miss Stokes,” said Albert, 
pohtely Joe, who was bare-headed, whose grey flannel sleeves were 
rolled up to the elbow, and whose shirt was open at the breast, looked 
modestly aside as if he had no part in the affair. 

“ Are you on this job regular then ^ ” said the corporal to Mbss 
Stokes 

“ I don’t know for sure,” she said, pushing a piece of hair under her 
hat, and attending to her splendid horses 
" Oh, make it a certainty,” said Albert. 

She did not reply. She turned and looked over the two men coolly. 
She was pretty, moderately blonde, with crisp hair, a good skin, and 
large blue eyes She was strong, too, and the work went on leisurely 
and easily. 

“ Now ' ” said the corporal, stopping as usual to look round, 
“ pleasant company makes work a pleasure — don’t hurry it, boys ” 
He stood on the truck surveying the world That was one of his 
great and absorbing occupations to stand and look out on things in 
general. Joe, also standing on the truck, also turned round to look 
what was to be seen. But he could not become blankly absorbed, as 
Albert could 

Miss Stokes watched the two men from under her broad felt hat 
She had seen hundreds of Alberts, khaki soldiers standing m loose 
attitudes, absorbed m watching nothing in particular She had 
seen also a good many Joes, qmet, good-looking young soldiers with 
half-averted faces But there was something in the turn of Joe’s 
head, and something in his quiet, tender-looking form, young and 
fresh — which attracted her eye As she watched him closely fiom 
below, he turned as if he felt her, and his dark-blue eye, met her 
straight, hght-blue gaze He faltered and turned aside again and 
looked as if he were going to fall off the truck A slight flush mounted 
under the girl’s full, ruddy face She liked him 
Always, after this, when she came into the sidings with her team. 
It was Joe she looked for She acknowledged to herself that she was 
sweet on him But Albert did all the talking. He was so full of fun 
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and nonsense Joe was a very shy bird, very brief and remote in his 
answers Miss Stokes was driven to indulge in repartee with Albert, 
but she fixed her magnetic attention on the younger fellow Joe 
would talk with Albert, and laugh at his jokes But Miss Stokes 
could get htde out of him She had to depend on her silent forces 
They were more effective than might be imagined 

Suddenly, on Saturday afternoon, at about two o’clock, Joe 
received a bolt from the blue — a telegram . “ Meet me Belbury 
Station 6 00 p m to-day MS” He knew at once who M S was 
His heart melted, he felt weak as if he had had a blow 
“ What’s the trouble, boy ^ ” asked Albert anxiously 
“ No — no trouble — ^it’s to meet somebody ” Joe lifted his dark, 
blue eyes in confusion towards his corporal 

“ Meet somebody ' ” repeated the corporal, watching Ins young 
pal with keen blue eyes. “ It’s all right, then , nothing wrong ^ ” 

“ No — nothing wrong I’m not going,” said Joe 
Albert was old and shrewd enough to see that nothing more should 
be said before the housewife He also saw tliat Joe did not want to 
take him into confidence So he held his peace, though he was 
piqued 

The two soldiers went into town, smartened up Albert knew a 
fair number of the boys round about ; there would be plenty of 
gossip in the market-place, plenty of lounging in groups on the Batli 
Road, watching the Saturday evemng shoppers Then a modest 
drink or two, and the movies They passed an agreeable, casual, 
nothing-m-particular evening, with which Joe was quite satisfied 
He thought of Belbury Station, and of M S waiting there He had 
not the famtest intention of meeting her. And he had not the faint- 
est intention of telhng Albert 

And yet, when the two men were in their bedroom, half undressed, 
Joe suddenly held out the telegram to his corporal, saying . “ What 
d’you think of that ? ” 

Albert was just unbuttomng his braces He desisted, took the 
telegram form, and turned towards the candle to read it 
“ Meet me Belbury Station 6 00 pm to-day M S ,” he read, sotto voce 
His face took on its fun-and-nonsense look. 

‘‘ Who’s M S ^ ” he asked, looking shrewdly at Joe 
“ You know as well as I do,” said Joe, non-committal 

“ M 5 ,” repeated Albert “ Blamed if I know, boy Is it a 
woman ^ ” 

The conversation was earned on in tiny voices, for fear of disturb- 
ing the householders. 
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I don’t know,” said Joe, turning He looked full at Albert, the 
two men looked straight into each other’s eyes There was a 
lurking gnn in each of them 

“ WeU, I’m — blamed f ” said Albert at last, throwing the telegram 
down emphatically on the bed 

“ Wha — at ^ ” said Joe, grinmng rather sheepishly, his eyes 
clouded none the less 

Albert sat on the bed and proceeded to undress, nodding his head 
with mock gravity all the while Joe watched him foolishly 
“ What ? ” he repeated faintly 
Albert looked up at him with a knowing look 
“ If that isn’t coming it quick, boy ' ” he said “ What the blazes ' 
Wliat ha’ you bin doing ? ” 

“ Nothing I ” said Joe 

Albert slowly shook his head as he sat on the side of the bed 
“ Don’t happen to me when Pve bin doin’ nothing,” he said And 
he proceeded to pull off his stockings 
Joe turned away, looking at himself in the mirror as he unbuttoned 
his tunic 

“ You didn’t want to keep the appointment ^ ” Albert asked, m a 
changed voice, from the bedside 
Joe did not answer for a moment Then he said 
“ I made no appointment ” 

‘‘ I m not saying you did, boy Don’t be nasty about it I mean 
you didn’t want to answer tlic — ^unknown person’s summons — shall 
I put It that way ^ ” 

“ No,” said Joe 

“What was the deterring motive^” asked Albert, who was now 
lymg on his back in bed 

“ Oh,” said Joe, suddenly loolang round rather haughtily “ I 
didn’t want to ” He had a well-balanced head, and could take on a 
sudden distant bearing 

“ Didn’t want to — didn’t cotton on, hke Well — they be artful, the 

voomen ” he mimicked his landlord “ Come on into bed, boy 

Don’t loiter about as if you’d lost something ” 

Albert turned over, to sleep 

On Monday Miss Stokes turned up as usual, striding beside her 
team. Her “ whoa * ” was resonant and challenging, she looked 
up at the truck as her steeds came to a standstill Joe had turned 
aside, and had his face averted from her. She glanced him over — 
save for his slender succulent tenderness she would have despised 
him She sized him up in a steady look Then she turned to Albert, 
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who was loolang down at her and smiling in his mischievous turn 
She knew his aspects by now. She looked straight back at him, 
tliough her eyes were hot. He saluted her. 

“ Beautiful morning, Miss Stokes ’’ 

“ Very ' ” she replied. 

“ Handsome is as handsome looks,” said Albert. 

Which produced no response 

“ Now, Joe, come on here,” said the corporal “ Don’t keep the 
ladies waiting — ^it’s the sign of a weak heart ” 

Joe turned, and the work began. Nothing more was said for the 
time being As the week went on all parties became more comfort- 
able Joe remained silent, averted, neutral, a little on his dignity. 
Miss Stokes was off-hand and masterful Albert was full of miscliief. 

The great theme was a circus, which ivas conung to the market- 
town on the following Saturday 

“ You’ll go to the circus. Miss Stokes ^ ” said Albert 
'* I may go. Are you going ? ” 

“ Certainly. Give us the pleasure of escorting you ” 

“ No, thanks.” 

“ That’s what I call a flat refusal — ^what, Joe ^ You don’t mean 
that you have no liking for our company, Miss Stokes ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” said Miss Stokes. “ How many are there of 
you ? ” 

“ Only me and Joe ” 

“ Oh, is that all ? ” she said, satirically. 

Albert was a little nonplussed 
“ Isn’t that enough for you ^ ” he asked 

“ Too many by half,” blurted out Joe, jeeringly, in a sudden fit of 
uncouth rudeness that made both the others stare 

“ Oh, I’ll stand out of the way, boy, if that’s it,” said Albert to 
Joe Then he turned mischievously to hliss Stokes. “ He wants to 
know what M stands for,” he said, confidentially 
“ Monkeys,” she replied, turning to her horses 
“ What’s M S ^ ” said Albert 
“ Monkey-nuts,” she retorted, leading off her team 
Albert looked after her a little discomfited Joe had flushed dark, 
and cursed Albert in his heart. 

On the Saturday afternoon the two soldiers took the tram into 
town They would have to walk home They had tea at six o’ clock, and 
lounged about till half-past seven The circus was in a meadow near 
the river a great red-and-white striped tent Caravans stood at the 
side A great crowd of people was gathered round the ticket-caravan. 
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Inside the tent the lamps were hghted, shining on a ring of faces, 
a great circular bank of faces round the green grassy centre Along 
with some comrades, die two soldiers packed themselves on a thin 
plank seat, rather high They were delighted with the flaring lights, 
the wild effect. But the circus performance did not affect Aem 
deeply. They admired the lady m black velvet with rose-purple 
legs who leapt so neady on to the galloping horse ; they watched 
the feats of strength, and laughed at the clown But they felt a htde 
patronizmg, they missed the sensational drama of die cinema 
Half-way through the performance Joe was electrified to see the 
face of Miss Stokes not very far from him There she was, in her 
khaki and her felt hat, as usual ; he pretended not to see her. She 
was laughing at the clown ; she also pretended not to see lum It 
was a blow to him, and it made him angry He would not even 
mention it to Albert. Least said, soonest mended. He liked to 
beheve she had not seen him. But he knew, fatally, that she had. 

When they came out it was nearly eleven o’clock ; a lovely night, 
with a moon and tall, dark, noble trees * a magnificent May night 
Joe and Albert laughed and chaffed with the boys Joe looked 
round frequently to sec if he were safe from Miss Stokes. It seemed so 
But there were six miles to walk home. At last the two soldiers set 
off, swinging tiieir canes The road was white between tail hedges, 
odier stragglers were passing out of the town towards the villages ; 
the air was full of pleased excitement 
They were drawing near to the village when they saw a dark 
figure ahead Joe’s heart sank with pure fear It was a figure 
wheehng a bicycle , a land girl ; Miss Stokes Albert was ready 
with his nonsense Miss Stokes had a puncture 
“ Let me wheel the rattier,” said Albert 
“ Thank you,” said hliss Stokes. “ You are kind ” 

“ Oh, I’d be kmder than that, if you’d show me how,” said Albert 
“ Are you sure ? ” said Miss Stokes 

“Doubt my words?” said Albert “That’s cruel ofyou, Miss Stokes ” 
hliss Stokes walked between them, close to Joe 
“ Have you been to the circus ^ ” she asked him. 

“ Yes,” he rephed, mildly. 

“ Have been ^ ” Albert asked her 
“ Yes. I didn’t see you,” she rephed 

“ What ' — ^you say so * Didn’t see us ! Didn’t think us worth 
looking at,” began Albert “ Aren’t I as handsome as the clown, 
now ? And you didn’t as much as glance in our direction ? I call it a 
downright oversight ” 
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“ I never saw you,” reiterated Miss Stokes “ I didn’t know you 
saw me ” 

“ That makes it worse,” said Albert. 

The road passed through a belt of dark pme-wood The village, 
and the branch road, was very near. Miss Stokes put out her 
fingers and felt for Joe’s hand as it swung at his side. To say he was 
staggered is to put it mildly. Yet he allowed her softly to clasp his 
fingers for a few moments. But he was a mortified youth. 

At the cross-road they stopped — ^Miss Stokes should turn off. 
She had another imle to go 
“ You’ll let us see you home,” said Albert 

“ Do me a kindness,” she said. “ Put my bike in your shed, and 
take it to Baker’s on Monday, will you ^ ” 

“ I’ll sit up all night and mend it for you, if you hke ” 

“ No thanks And Joe and I’ll walk on.” 

“ Oh — ho • Oh — ho • ” sang Albert “ Joe ' Joe ' What do 
you say to that, now, boy ^ Aren’t you in luck’s way ^ And I get the 
bloomin’ old bike for my pal Consider it again, Miss Stokes ” 

Joe turned aside his face, and did not speak 

“ Oh, well ' I wheel the grid, do I ^ I leave you, boy ” 

“ I’m not keen on going any further,” barked out Joe, in an 
uncouth voice “ She bain’t my choice.” 

The girl stood silent, and watched the two men. 

“ There now ’ ” said Albert “ Think o’ that ’ If it was me 

now ” But he was uncomfortable “ Well, Miss Stokes, have 

me,” he added 

Miss Stokes stood quite still, neither moved nor spoke And so 
the three remained for some time at the lane end At last Joe began 
kicking the ground — then he suddenly lifted his face At that 
moment Miss Stokes was at his side She put her arm delicately 
round his waist 

“ Seems I’m the one extra, don’t you think ? ” Albert inquired of 
the high bland moon 

Joe had dropped his head and did not answer Miss Stokes stood 
with her arm lightly round his waist Albert bowed, saluted, and 
bade good night He walked away, leaving the two standing 
Miss Stokes put a hght pressure on Joe’s waist, and drew him 
down the road They walked in silence The night was full of 
scent—wild cherry, the first bluebells. Still they walked in silence 
A nightingale was singing. They approached nearer and nearer, 
till they stood close by his dark bush The powerful notes sounded 
from the cover, almost hke flashes of light — then the interval of 
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Silence — then the moaning notes, almost like a dog faintly howhng, 
followed by the long, nch tnll, and flashing notes. Then a short 
silence again 

Miss Stokes turned at last to Joe She looked up at him, and in 
the moonhght he saw her faintly smiling He felt maddened, but 
helpless Her arm was round his waist, she drew him closely to her 
with a soft pressure that made all his bones rotten 
Meanwhile Albert was waiting at home He put on his overcoat, 
for the fire was out, and he had had malarial fever He looked 
fitfully at the Daily Minor and the Daily Sketchy but he saw nothing 
It seemed a long time He began to yawn widely, even to nod. At 
last Joe came in 

Albert looked at him keenly The young man’s brow was black, 
his face sullen 

“ All nght, boy ^ ” asked Albert 

Joe merely grunted for a reply There was nothing more to be 
got out of him. So they went to bed 
Next day Joe was silent, suUen Albert could make nothing of 
him He proposed a walk after tea 
“ I’m going somewhere,” said Joe 

“Where — Monkey-nuts^” asked the corporal But Joe’s brow 
only became darker 

So the days went by Almost every evemng Joe went off alone, 
returning late He was sullen, taciturn and had a hang-dog look, a 
curious way of dropping his head and looking dangerously from 
under his brows And he and Albert did not get on so well any 
more with one another For all his fun and nonsense, Albert was 
really irritable, soon made angry And Joe’s stand-offish sulkiness 
and complete lack of confidence riled him, got on his nerves. His 
fun and nonsense took a biting, sarcastic tuin, at which Joe’s eyes 
glittered occasionally, though the young man turned unheedmg 
aside Then again Joe would be full of odd, whimsical fun, outshin- 
ing Albert himself 

Miss Stokes still came to the station with the wain Monkey-nuts, 
Albert called her, tliough not to her face For she was very clear 
and good-looking, almost she seemed to gleam And Albert was a 
tiny bit afraid of her She very rarely addressed Joe whilst the hay- 
. loading was going on, and that young man always turned his back 
to her He seemed thinner, and his hmber figure looked more 
slouching But still it had the tender, attractive appearance, 
especially from behind His tanned face, a little thinned and dark- 
ened, took a handsome, slightly sinister look 
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“ Come on, Joe • ” the corporal urged sharply one day. “ What’re 
you doing, boy ^ Looking for beetles on the bank ^ ” 

Joe turned round swifdy, almost menacing, to work 
He’s a different fellow these days, Miss Stokes,” said Albert to 
the young woman ‘‘ What’s got him ^ Is it Monkey-nuts that don’t 
suit him, do you think ? ” 

“ Choked with chaff, more hke,” she retorted. “ It’s as bad as 
feeding a threshing macliine, to have to listen to some folks ” 

“ As bad as what ^ ” said Albert. “ You don’t mean me, do you. 
Miss Stokes ” 

“ No,” she cried. “ I don’t mean you ” 

Joe’s face became dark red during these sallies, but he said nothing 
He would eye the young woman curiously, as she swung so easily at 
the work, and he had some of the look of a dog which is going to bite 
Albert, with his nerves on edge, began to find the strain rather 
severe The next Saturday evening, when Joe came in more black- 
browed than e\ er, he watched him, determined to have it out with him 
When the boy went upstairs to bed, the corporal followed him 
He closed the door behind him carefully, sat on the bed and watched 
the younger man undressing. And for once he spoke in a natural 
voice, neither chaffing nor commanding 
“ What's gone wrong, boy ^ ” 

Joe stopped a moment as if he had been shot Then he went on 
unwinding his puttees, and did not answer or look up 
“ You can hear, can’t you ” said Albert, nettled 
Yes, I can hear,” said Joe, stooping over his puttees till his face 
was purple 

“ Ihcn why don’t you answer ? ” 

Joe sat up He ga\ e a long, sidcivays look at the corporal Then 
he lifted his c) cs and stared at a crack in the ceiling. 

The corporal watched these movements shrewdly 
And //len what ^ ” he asked, ironically 
Again Joe turned and stared him in tlie face The corporal 
smikd \ cr\ slightly, but kindly 

“ Thcic’ll be murder done one of these days,” said Joe, in a quiet, 
unimpassioncd \oicc ’ 

‘ bo long as It's by daylight " rephed Albert. Then he went 

o\cr. -;at down by Joe, put his hand on his shoulder affectionately 
and continued, “ What is if boy? What’s gone wrong? You can 
tiust me, can't you ? ” 

Joe turned and loolcd curiously at the face so near to his 
'•It's nothing, that’s all,” he said laconically 
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Albert fro^NTicd. 

“ Then who’s going to be murdered ? — and who’s going to do the 
murdenng ^ — me or you — ^wluch is it, boy ? ” He smiled gently 
at the stupid youdi, looking straight at him all the while, into his 
eyes Gradually the stupid, hunted glo'wering look died out of Joe’s 
eyes He turned his head aside, gendy, as one rousing from a spell. 
“ I don’t want her,” he said, with fierce resentment 
“ Then you needn’t have her,” said Albert “ What do you go for, 
boy ^ ” 

But it wasn’t as simple as all that Joe made no remark 
“ She’s a smart-looking girl ^^filat’s wrong with her, my boy ? 
I should have thought you were a lucky chap, myself.” 

“ I don’t want ’er,” Joe barked, with ferocity and resentment 
” Then tell her so and have done,” said Albert. He waited awhile 
There was no response “ Wliy don’t you ? ” he added. 

” Because I don’t,” confessed Joe, sulkily 
Albert pondered — rubbed his head 

“ You’re too soft-hearted, that’s where it is, boy You want 
your metde dipping in cold water, to temper it You’re too soft- 
hearted ” 

He laid liis arm affectionately across the shoulders of the younger 
man Joe seemed to yield a little towards him 

When are you going to see her again ^ ” Albert asked For a 
long time thcic was no answer. 

” Wlien is it, boy ? ” persisted the softened voice of die corporal 
“To-morrow,” confessed Joe 

“ Then let me go,” said Albert “ Let me go, will you ^ ” 

The morrow was Sunday, a sunny day, but a cold evening The 
sky was grey, die new foliage very green, but the air was chill and 
depressing Albert walked briskly down die white road towards 
Beeley He crossed a larch plantation, and followed a narrow by-road, 
where blue speedwell flowers fell from die banks into the dust He 
walked swinging his cane, with mixed sensations Then having gone a 
certain length, he turned and began to ivalk in the opposite direction 
So he saw a young woman approaching him She was wearing a 
wide hat of grey straw, and a loose, swinging dress of mgger-grey 
velvet She walked widi slow inevitability Albert faltered a litde 
as he approached her Then he saluted her, and Ins roguish, slightly 
withered skin flushed She was starmg straight into his face. 

He fell in by her side, saying impudently . 

“ Not so nice for a walk as it was, is it ^ ” 

She only stared at him He looked back at her. 
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“ You’ve seen me before, you know,” he said, grinning shghtly. 
“ Perhaps you never noticed me Oh, I’m quite nice-looking, in a 

quiet way, you know. What ? ” 

But Miss Stokes did not speak : she only stared with large, icy 
blue eyes at him He became self-conscious, lifted up his chin, 
walked with his nose in the air, and whistled at random So they 
went down the quiet, deserted grey lane He was whistling the an 
“ I’m Gilbert, the filbert, the colonel of the nuts.” 

At last she found her voice 
“ Where’s Joe?” 

“ He thought you’d like a change ' they say variety’s the salt of 
life — that’s why I’m mostly in picHe ” 

“ Where is he ? ” 

“ Am I my brother’s keeper ? He’s gone his own ways ” 
“Where?” 

“ Nay, how am I to know ? Not so far but he’ll be back for suppei ’ 
She stopped m the middle of the lane. He stopped facing her 
“ Where’s Joe ^ ” she asked 

He struck a careless attitude, looked down the road this way and 
that, lifted his eyebrows, pushed his khaki cap on one side, and 
answered 

“ He is not conducting the service to-night * he asked me if I’d 
officiate ” 

“ Why hasn’t he come ^ ” 

“ Didn’t want to, I expect I wanted to.” 

She stared him up and down, and he felt uncomfortable in his 
spine, but maintained his air of nonchalance Then she turned slow ly 
on her heel, and started to walk back The corporal went at her side. 

“ You’re not going back, are you ” he pleaded “ Why, me and 
you, we should get on like a house on fire ” 

She took no need, but wallced on. He went uncomfortably at hei 
side, making his funny remarks from time to time. But she was as 
if stone deaf He glanced at her, and to his dismay saw tlie tears 
running down her cheeks He stopped suddenly, and pushed back 
his cap 

“ I say, you know ” he began 

But she was walking on hke an automaton, and he had to hurry 
after her 

She never spoke to him. At the gate of her farm she walked 
straight in, as if he were not there He watched her disappear. 
Then he turned on his heel, cursing silently, puzzled, hftinff off his 
cap to scratch his head. ’ s 
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That night, when they were in bed, he remarked 
“ Say, Joe, boy ; strikes me you’re well off without Monkey-nuts 
Gord love us, beans ain’t in it ” 

So they slept m amity But they waited with some anxiety for the 
morrow 

It was a cold mormng, a grey sky shifting m a cold wind, and 
threatemng ram. They watched the waggon come up the road and 
through the yard gates Miss Stokes was with her team as usual ; 
her “ Whoa * ” rang out like a war-whoop. 

She faced up at the truck where the two men stood 
“Joe ’ ” she called, to the averted figure which stood up m the 
wind 

“ What ? ” he turned unwillingly 

She made a queer movement, lifting her head shghtly in a sipping, 
half-mviting, half-commanding gesture And Joe was crouching 
already to jump off the truck to obey her, when Albert put his hand 
on his shoulder. 

“ Half a rmnute, boy ' Wdiere are you off^ Work’s work, and 
nuts is nuts You stop here ” 

Joe slowly straightened himself 
“Joe ^ ” came the woman’s clear call from below 
Again Joe looked at her But Albert’s hand was on his shoulder, 
detaining him He stood half averted, with his tail between his legs 
“ Take your hand off him, you • ” said Miss Stokes 
“Yes, Major,” retorted Albert satincally 
She stood and watched 
“Joe f ” Her voice rang for the thud time 

Joe turned and looked at her, and a slow, jeering smile gathered 
on his face 

“ Monkey-nuts ' ” he replied, m a tone mocking her call 
She turned white — dead white The men thought she would fall 
Albert began yelhng to the porters up the line to come and help 
VMth the load He could yeU like any non-commissioned officer 
upon occasion 

Some way or other the waggon was unloaded, the girl was gone 
Joe and his corporal looked at one another and smiled slowly But 
' they had a weight on their minds, they were afraid 

They were reassured, however, when they found that Miss Stokes 
came no more with the hay As far as they were concerned, she had 
vanished into obhvion And Joe felt more reheved even than he had 
felt when he heard the firing cease, after the news had come that the 
armistice was signed 
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There was thin, cnsp snow on the ground, the sky w^ blue, the 
wind very cold, the air clear Farmers were just turning out the 
cows for an hour or so in the midday, and the smell of cowsheds was 
unendurable as I entered Tible. I noticed the ash-twigs up in the 
sky were pale and lummous, passing into the blue And then I 
saw the peacocks There they were in the road before me, three of 
them, and tailless, brown, speckled birds, with dark-blue necks and 
ragged crests They stepped archly over the fihgree snow, and their 
bodies moved with slow motion, like small, light, flat-bottomed boats. 
I admired them, they were curious Then a gust of wind caught 
them, heeled them over as if they were three frail boats, opening their 
feathers like ragged sails They hopped and skipped with discom- 
fort, to get out of the draught of the wind And then, m the lee of the 
walls, they resumed their arch, wintry motion, hght and unballasted 
now their tails were gone, indifferent They were indifferent to 
my presence I rmght have touched them. They turned off to 
the shelter of an open shed 

As I passed the end of the upper house, I saw a young woman just 
coming out of the back door I had spoken to her in the summer. 
She recognized me at once, and waved to me. She was carrying a 
pail, wearmg a white apron that was longer than her preposterously 
short skirt, and she had on the cotton bonnet I took off my hat to 
her and was going on. But she put down her pail and darted with a 
swift, furtive movement after me 

“ Do you mmd waiting a minute ^ ” she said “ I’ll be out m a 
minute ” 

She gave me a slight, odd smile, and ran back Her face was long 
and sallow and her nose rather red But her gloomy black eyes 
softened caressively to me for a moment, wth that momentary 
hurmlity which makes a man lord of the earth 

I stood in the road, looking at the fluffy, dark-red young cattie 
tliat mooed and seemed to bark at me They seemed happy, fnsky 
cattle, a httle impudent, and either determined to go back into the 
V arm shed, or determined not to go back I could not decide which. 

272 
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Presently the woman came forward again, her head rather 
ducked But she looked up at me and smiled, with that odd, im- 
mediate intimacy, sometlung witchhke and impossible. 

“ Sorry to keep you waiting,” she said. “ Shall we stand in this 
cart-shed — ^it will be more out of the wind.” 

So we stood among the shafts of the open cart-shed that faced the 
road. Then she looked down at the ground, a htde sideways, and I 
noticed a small black frown on her brows. She seemed to brood for 
a moment. Then she looked straight into my eyes, so that I bhnked 
and wanted to turn my face aside. She was searching me for some- 
thing and her look was too near. The frown was still on her keen, 
sallow brow. 

“ Gan you speak French ? ” she asked me abruptly. 

“ More or less,” I replied. 

“ I was supposed to learn it at school,” she said. “ But I don’t 
know a word ” She ducked her head and laughed, with a shghtly 
ugly gnmace and a rolhng of her black eyes. 

“ No good keeping your mind full of scraps,” I answered 

But she had turned aside her sallow, long face, and did not hear 
what I said. Suddenly again she looked at me. She was searching 
And at the same time she smiled at me, and her eyes looked sofdy, 
darkly, with infinite trustful humility into mine. I was being cajoled 

“ Would you mind reading a letter for me, m French,” she said, her 
face immediately black and bitter-looking. She glanced at me, 
frowning. 

“ Not at all,” I said 

“ It’s a letter to my husband,” she said, still scrutinizing 

I looked at her, and didn’t quite realize. She looked too far into 
me, my wits were gone She glanced round Then she looked at me 
shrewdly. She drew a letter from her pocket, and handed it to me 
It was addressed from France to Lance-Corporal Goyte, at Tible. I 
took out the letter and began to read it, as mere words “ Mon cher 
Alfred ” — It imght have been a bit of a torn newspaper. So I 
followed the script • the tnte phrases of a letter from a French- 
speakmg girl to an Enghsh soldier “ I think of you always, always 
Do you think sometimes of me ? ” And then I vaguely realized that 
I was reading a man’s private correspondence And yet, how could 
one consider these trivial, facile French phrases private ' Nothing 
more trite and vulgar in the world, than such a love-letter — ^no 
newspaper more obvious 

Therefore I read with a callous heart the effusions of the Belgian 
damsel. But then I gathered my attention. For the letter went on. 
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“ Notie cher petit bebe— our dear little baby was born a week ago 
Almost I died, knowng you were far away, and perhaps forgetting 
the fruit of our perfect love But the child comforted me He has 
the simling eyes and virile air of his English father I pray to the 
Mother of Jesus to send me the dear father of my child, that I may 
see him with my child in his arms, and that we may be umted in 
holy family love Ah, my Alfred, can I tell you how I miss you, how 
I weep for you My thoughts are with you always, I think of nothing 
but you, I live for nothing but you and our dear baby If you do 
not come back to me soon, I shall die, and our child will die But 
no, you cannot come back to me But I can come to you, come to 
England with oui child If you do not wish to present me to your 
good mother and father, you can meet me in some town, some city, 
for I shall be so frightened to be alone in England with my child, 
and no one to take care of us Yet I must come to you, I must 
bring my child, my little Alfred to his father, the big, beautiful 
Alfred that I love so much Oh, write and tell me where I shall 
come I have some money, I am not a penniless creature I have 

money for myself and my dear baby ” 

I read to the end It was signed . “ Your very happy and still 
moie unhappy Elise ” I suppose I must have been smiling 

“ I can see it makes you laugh,” said Mrs Goyte, sardonically I 
looked up at her 

“ It’s a love-letter, I know that,” she said “ There’s too many 
‘ Alfreds ’ in it ” 

“ One too many,” I said 

“ Oh, yes And what does she say — Eliza ^ We know her 

name’s Eliza, tliat’s another thing ” She grimaced a little, looking 
up at me with a moclang laugh 

“ Ydiere did you get this letter ? ” I said 
“ Postman gave it me last week ” 

“ And IS your husband at home ? ” 

“ I expect him home to-mght He’s been wounded, you know, 
and w'c’ve been applying for him home. He was home about six 
weeks ago — he’s been in Scotland since then Oh, he was wounded 
m the leg ^ Yes, he’s all right, a great strapping fellow But he’s 
lame, he limps a bit He expects he’ll get his discharge — but I 
don’t tlimk he wall We married ^ We’ve been married six years — 
and he jomed up tlie first day of tlie war. Oh, he thought he’d like 
the hfe He’d been through the South African War No, he was 
sick of It, fed up I’m living with Ins father and mother — I’ve no 
home of my own now. My people had a big farm — over a thousand 
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acres — ^in Oxfordshire Not like here — no. Oh, tliey’re very good 
to me, his father and motlier Oh, yes, they couldn’t be better 
They think more of me than of their own daughters But it’s not like 
being in a place of your own, is it ^ You can’t really do as you lilce. 
No, there’s only me and his fatlicr and mothei at home Before the 
war ? Oh, he ivas anytliing He’s had a good education — ^but he 
liked the farming better. Then he was a chauffeur. That’s how he 


knew French 
time 


He was driwng a gentleman in France for a long 


At this pomt tlie peacocks came round the comer on a puff of 
wind 


“ Hello, Joey ! ” she called, and one of the biids came foiward, on 
dehcatc legs Its grey speckled back was very elegant, it rolled its 
full, dark blue neck as it moved to her She crouched down. “ Joey, 
dear,” she said, in an odd, saturnine caressive voice, “ you’re bound 
to find me, aren’t you ^ ” She put her face forward, and the bird 
rolled his neck, almost touching her face with his beak, as if kiss- 
ing her. 

‘‘ He loves you,” I said 

She tvMStcd hci face up at me with a laugh. 

“ Yes ” she said, “ he loves me, Joey does,” — then, to the bird — 
and I love Joey, don’t I. I do love Joey.” And she smoothed lus 
feathers for a moment Then she rose, saying • “ He’s an affectionate 
bird ” 


I smiled at the roll of her “ bir-rrd ” 


“ Oh, yes, he is,” she protested “ He came with me from my 
home seven years ago Those others are his descendants — but they’re 
not hke Joey — are tliey^ dee-urr ? ” Her voice rose at tlie end with a 
witch-like cry. 

Then she forgot the birds in the cart-shed and turned to business 


again 

“ Won’t you read that letter ^ ” she said. “ Read it, so that I 
know what it says ” 

“ It’s rather behind his back,” I said. 

'' Oh, never mmd him,” she cned “ He’s been behind my back 
long enough — all these four years If he never did no worse things 
belund my back than I do behind his, he wouldn’t have cause to 
grumble Y ou read me what it says ’ ’ 

Now I felt a distinct reluctance to do as she bid, and yet I began — 
“ My dear Alfred ” 

“ I guessed that much,” she said, “ Ehza’s dear Alfred.” She 
, laughed “ How do you say it m French ^ Ehza ? ” 
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I told her, and she repeated the name with great contempt— Ehse. 
“ Go on,” she said. “ You’re not reading ” 

So I began—' I have been thinking of you sometimes— have you 
been thinkmg of me ? ” 

“ Of severS others as well, beside her, I’ll wager,” said Mrs Goyte 
“ Probably not,” said I, and continued " A dear little baby was 
born here a week ago Ah, can I tell you my feehngs when I take 

my darling little brother mto my arms ” 

" I’ll bet It’s /nj,” cried Mrs Goyte 
“ No,” I said “ It’s her mother’s ” 

“ Don’t you beheve it,” she cried. “ It’s a bhnd You mark, it’s 
her own right enough — and his.” 

“ No,” I said, “ It’s her mother’s ” “ He has sweet simhng eyes, 

but not hke your beautiful Enghsh eyes ” 

She suddenly struck her hand on her slort with a -wild motion, 
and bent down, doubled with laughter. Then she rose and covered 
her face mth her hand 


“ I’m forced to laugh at the beautiful Enghsh eyes,” she said 

“ Aren’t his eyes beautiful ^ ” I asked. 

“ Oh, yes — very ! Go on ' — Joey^ dear^ dee-urr^ Joey ' ” — this to 
the peacock. 

— “ Er — ^We miss you very much We all miss you We wish you 
were here to see the darling baby Ah, Alfred, how happy we were 
when you stayed with us We ^ loved you so much My mother 
will call the baby Alfred so that we shall never forget you ” 

“ Of course it’s his right enough,” cried Mrs Goyte. 

“ No,” I said “ It’s the mother’s ” Er — “ My mother is very 
%vell My father came home yesterday — on leave He is dehghted 
■with his son, my little brother, and -wishes to have him named after 


you, because you -were so good to us all in tliat terrible time, which 
I shall never forget I must weep now when I think of it Well, 
you are far away in England, and perhaps I shall never see you 
again How did you find your dear mother and father ^ I am so 

happy that your wound is better, and that you can nearly walk ” 

“ How did he find his dear wife ? ” cried Mrs Goyte “ He 

never told her he had one Think of taking the poor girl in hke 
that'” & p 6 


“We are so pleased when you write to us Yet now you are in 

England you will forget the family you served so well •” 

“ A bit too well —eh, Joey ^ ” cried the wife 
“ If It had not been for you we should not be ahve now, to grieve 
and to rejoice in this life, that is so hard for us But we have re- 
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covered some of our losses, and no longer feel the burden of poverty. 
The little Alfred is a great comfort to me I hold him to my breast 
and tlimk of the big, good Alfred, and I weep to think that those 
times of suffering were perhaps the times of a great happiness that is 
gone for ever.” 

“ Oh, but isn’t it a shame, to take a poor girl in like that • ” cried 
Mrs Goyte “ Never to let on that he was married, and raise her 
hopes — I call it beastly, I do ” 

“ You don’t know,” I said “ You know how anxious women are 
to fall in love, wife or no wife How could he help it, if she was 
determined to fall in love with him ? ” 

“ He could have helped it if he’d wanted ” 

“ Well,” I said, “ we aren’t all heroes ” 

“ Oh, but that’s different > The big, good Alfred * — did ever you 
hear such tommy-rot in your hfe * Go on — what does she say at 
the end ^ ” 

“ Er — ^We shall be pleased to hear of your hfe m England. We 
all send many land regards to your good parents I wish you all 
happiness for your future days Your very affectionate and ever- 
grateful, Ehse.” 

There was silence for a moment, during which Mrs Goyte re- 
mained with her head dropped, simster and abstracted Suddenly 
she lifted her face, and her eyes flashed. 

" Oh, but I call It beastly, I call it mean, to take a girl in like 
that ” 

“ Nay,” I said “ Probably he hasn’t taken her m at all Do you 
think those French girls are such poor innocent things ^ I guess 
she’s a great deal more downy than he ” 

“ Oh, he’s one of the biggest fools that ever walked,” she cried 
“ There you are ' ” said I 
“ But It’s his child right enough,” she said 
“ I don’t think so,” said I 
“ I’m sure of It ” 

' “ Oh, well,” I said, “ if you prefer to think that way ” 

“ What other reason has she for writing like that ” 

I went out into the road and looked at the cattle 
“ Who IS this driving the cows ^ ” I said She too came out 
“ It’s the boy from the next farm,” she said 
“ Oh, well,” said I, “ those Belgian girls ’ You never know where 
their letters will end. And, after all, it’s his affair — ^you needn’t 
bother ” 

“ Oh — ! ” she cried, with rough scorn — “ it’s not me that bothers. 
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But if s the nasty meanness of it— me witing him such loving letters ” 
—she put her hand before her face and laughed malevolently—' and 
sending him parcels all the time You bet he fed that gurrl on my 
parcels— I know he did It’s just like him I’ll bet they laughed 

together over my letters I’ll bet anything they did ” 

“ Nay,” said I. “ He’d burn your letters for fear they’d give him 
away.” 

There was a black look on her yellow face. Suddenly a voice was 
heard calhng. She poked her head out of the shed, and answered 
coolly 

“ All right ' ” Then turning to me : “ That’s his mother looking 
after me ” 

She laughed into my face, witch-like, and we turned down the 
road 

When I awoke, the morning after this episode, I found the house 
darkened with deep, soft snow, which had blown against the large 
west windows, covering them with a screen. I went outside, and 
saw the valley all white and ghastly below me, the trees beneath 
black and thin-looking hke ivire, the rock-faces dark between the 
glistening shroud, and the sky above sombre, heavy, yellowish-dark, 
much too heavy for this world below of hollow bluey whiteness 
figured with black I felt I was in a valley of the dead And I 
sensed I was a prisoner, for the snow was everywhere deep, and drifted 
in places So all the morning I remained indoors, looking up the 
drive at the shrubs so heavily plumed vuth snow, at the gateposts 
raised high with a foot or more of extra w^hiteness Or I looked 
down into the white-and-black valley that was utterly motionless 
and beyond life, a hollow sarcophagus. 

Nothing stirred tlie whole day — no plume fell off the shrubs, the 
valley was as abstracted as a grove of death I looked over at the 
tiny, half-buned farms away on the bare uplands beyond the valley 
hollow, and I thought of Tible in the snow, of the black witch-like 
little Mrs Goyte And the snow seemed to lay me bare to influences 
I wanted to escape 

In the faint glow of the half-clear hght that came about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, I was roused to see a motion in the snow 
away beloiv, near where the thorn-trees stood very black and dwarfed, 
like a little savage gioup, in the dismal white I watched closely! 
Yes, there was a flapping and a struggle — a big bird, it must be, 
labouring in the snow. I wondeied Our biggest birds, in the 
valley, were the large hawks that often hung flickering opposite my 
nandows, level with me, but high above some prey on the steep 
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valley-side. This was much too big for a hawk — too big for any 
known bird I searched in my mmd for the largest English wild 
birds, geese, buzzards 

Still It laboured and strove, then was still, a dark spot, then 
struggled again. I went out of the house and down the steep slope, 
at nsk of breaking my leg between the rocks I knew the ground so 
well — and yet I got weU shaken before I drew near the thorn- 
trees 

Yes, It was a bird It was Joey It was the grey-brown peacock 
with a blue neck He was snow-wet and spent 

“ Joey— Joey, de-urr * I said, staggering unevenly towards him 
He looked so pathetic, rowing and struggling in the snow, too spent 
to rise, his blue neck stretchmg out and lying sometimes on the snow, 
his eye closing and opemng quickly, his crest all battered 

“Joey dee-urr ! ’’ I said caressingly to him. And at last he lay 
stiU, bhnking, in the surged and furrowed snow, whilst I came near 
and touched him, stroked him, gathered him under my arm He 
stretched his long, wetted neck away from me as I held him, none the 
less he was qmet m my arm, too tired, perhaps, to struggle Still he 
held his poor, crested head away from me, and seemed sometimes to 
droop, to wilt, as if he might suddenly die. 

He was not so heavy as I expected, yet it was a struggle to get up 
to the house with him agam We set him down, not too near the 
fire, and gently wiped him with cloths He submitted, only now 
and then stretched lus soft neck away from us, avoiding us helplessly 
Then we set warm food by him I put it to his beak, tried to make 
him eat But he ignored it He seemed to be ignorant of what we 
were doing, recoiled inside himself inexplicably So we put him m a 
basket with cloths, and left him crouching obhvious His food we 
put near him The bhnds were drawn, the house was warm, it was 
night Sometimes he stirred, but mostly he huddled still, leamng 
his queer crested head on one side He touched no food, and took 
no heed of sounds or movements We talked of brandy or stimu- 
lants But I reahzed we had best leave him alone 
In the night, however, we heard him thumping about I got up 
anxiously with a candle He had eaten some food, and scattered 
more, making a mess And he was perched on the back of a heavy 
arm-chair. So I concluded he was recovered, or recovenng. 

The next day was clear, and the snow had frozen, so I deaded to 
carry him back to Tible. He consented, after various flappings, to 
sit in a big fish-bag with his battered head peeping out with wild 
uneasiness. And so I set off with him, slithering down into the valley. 
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making good piogicss doun in tlic pale shadov/ be;>!clc tlic rUilnng 
waters, then climbing painfully up the iiinstMl white vallcy-iudc, 
plumed with clustcis of young pine lias, inio the paler white 
ladiancc of the snowy, uppci icgions, whcic the wind cut fine. 
Joey seemed to watch all the time w’lth wide, aipoous, unseeing eye, 
biilhant and inscrutable As I drew' near to 'J'lblc township he 
stiricd violently in the bag, though I do not know' if fir had h cog- 
nized the place Then, as I camt to the 'died-,, he looked sharply 
fiom side to side, and stretched his neck out long. I was a little 
afraid of him He gave a loud, vehement yell, opening his sink ter 
beak, and I stood still, looking at liim ns lie slrugglfd in the bag, 
shaken myself by his stiugglcs, yet not thinking to release him. 

Mis Goyte came darling past the end of the house, her he.td 
sticking fonvard m shaip seiutiny . She saw me, and came forward 
“ Have y'ou got Joey' ' ” she ciicd sharply, as if I were a thief. 

I opened the bag, and he flopped out, flapping as if he hated the 
touch of the snow now She gathered him up, and put hci lips to 
his beak She was flushed and handsome, her cy'cs bright, her liair 
slack, thick, but more w'ltch-likc than ever She did not speak 
She had been follow'cd by a gicy-haircd \voman ^\lth a round, 
rather sallow face and a slightly hostile bearing 

“ Did you bung him with you, llicn ? *’ she asked shaiply I 
answ'ercd that I had rescued him tlic previous evening 
From the background sloivly approached a slender man w'ith a 
grey moustache and large patches on his trousci-s. 

“ You’ve got ’im back ’gam, ah see,” he said to his daughtci -in- 
law His w5c explained how I had found Joey. 

“ Ah,” went on the grey man “ It wor our Alfred scaricd him 
off, back your life He must’a flyed ower t’vallcy. Tha ma’ tliank 
thy stars as ’e wor fun, Maggie ’E’d a bin froze. They a bit nesh, 
you know,” he concluded to me 

“ They are,” I answered. “ This isn’t their country.” 

“ No, It isna,” replied Mr Goyte He spoke very slowly and 
dehberately, quietly', as if the soft pedal w'crc always do\vn in Ins 
voice He looked at his daughter-in-law' as she crouched, flushed 
and dark, before the peacock, w'hich w'ould lay its long blue neck 
for a moment along her lap. In spite of his grey moustache and thin 
grey hair, tlie elderly man had a face young and almost delicate, like 
a young man’s His blue eyes twinkled ■with some inscrutable source 
of pleasure, his skin was fine and tender, his nose dehcately arched 
His grey hair being shghtly ruffled, he had a debonair look, as of 
a youth who is in love. 
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“ We mun tell ’im it’s come,” he said slowly, and turning he 
called . “ Alfred — ^Alfred ! Wheer’s ter gotten to ^ ” 

Then he turned again to the group. 

“ Get up then, Maggie, lass, get up wi’ thee. Tha ma’es too much 
o’ th’ bod.” 

A young man approached, wearing rough khaki and knee- 
breeches. He was Danish-lookang, broad at the loins 

“ I’s come back then,” said tlie father to the son ; “ leastwise, he’s 
bin browt back, flyed ower the Griff Low.” 

The son looked at me. He had a devil-may-care bearing, his cap 
on one side, his hands stuck in the front pockets of his breeches. But 
he said nothing. 

“ Shall you come in a minute. Master,” said the elderly woman, 
to me. 

“ Ay, come in an’ ha’e a cup o’ tea or summat. You’ll do wi’ 
summat, carrm’ that bod. Gome on, Maggie wench, let’s go in ” 
So we went indoors, into the ratlier stuffy, overcrowded hving 
room, that was too cosy, and too warm The son followed last, 
standing m tlie doorway. The father talked to me Maggie put out 
the tea-cups. The mother went into the dairy again 
“ Tha’lt rouse thysen up a bit again, now, Maggie,” the father- 
in-law said — and then to me : “ ’ers not bin very bright sm’ Alfred 
come whoam, an’ the bod flyed awee. ’E come whoam a Wednesday 
mght, Alfred did But ay, you knowed, didna yer Ay, ’e corned ’a 
Wednesday — an’ I reckon there wor a bit of a to-do between ’em, 
worn’t there, Maggie ^ ” 

He twinkled maliciously to his daughter-in-law, who was flushed, 
brilliant and handsome. 

“ Oh, be qmet. Father You’re wound up, by the sound of you,” 
she said to him, as if crossly But she could never be cross with him 
“ ’Ers got ’er colour back this mornm’,” continued the father-in- 
law slowly. “ It’s bin heavy weather wi’ ’er this last two days Ay 
— ’er’s bin north-east sm ’er seed you a Wednesday ” 

“ Father, do stop talking You’d wear the leg off an iron pot 
I can’t think where you’ve found your tongue, all of a sudden,” said 
Maggie, with caressive sharpness 

“ Ah’ve found it wheer I lost it Aren’t goin’ ter come in an’ sit 
thee down, Alfred ? ” 

But Alfred turned and disappeared 

“ ’E’s got th’ monkey on ’is back ower this letter job,” said the 
father secretly to me “ Mother, ’er knows nowt about it Lot o’ 
tom-foolery, isn’t it ^ Ay ' What’s good o’makkin’ a peck o’ trouble 
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over what’s far enough off, an’ ned niver come no nigher No- 
net a smite o’ use That’s what I tell ’er ’Er should ta’e no notice 
on’t Ty, what can y’ expect.” 

The mother came m again, and the talk became general. Maggie 
flashed her eyes at me from time to time, complacent and satisfied, 
moving among the men I paid her little compliments, which she 
did not seem to hear. She attended to me with a kind of sinister, 
witch-hke graciousness, her dark head ducked between her shoulders, 
at once humble and powerful She was happy as a child attending 
to her father-m-law and to me But there was something ominous 
between her eyebrows, as if a dark moth were settled there — and 
something ominous m her bent, hulking bearing 

She sat on a low stool by the fire, near her father-in-law Her 
head was dropped, she seemed in a state of abstraction From time 
to time she would suddenly recover, and look up at us, laughing and 
chatting Then she would forget again Yet in her hulked black 
forgetting she seemed very near to us 

The door having been opened, the peacock came slowly in, 
prancing calmly. He v/ent near to her and crouched down, coiling 
his blue neck She glanced at him, but almost as if she did not 
observe him The bird sat silent, seemmg to sleep, and the woman 
also sat hulked and silent, seermngly obhvious Then once more 
there was a heavy step, and Alfred entered He looked at his wnfe, 
and he looked at the peacock crouching by her He stood large in 
the doorway, his hands stuck in front of him, in his breeches pockets 
Nobody spoke He turned on his heel and went out again 
I rose also to go Maggie started as if coming to herself 
“ Must you go ^ ” she asked, rising and coming near to me, 
standing in front of me, twisting her head sideways and looking up 
at me “ Can’t you stop a bit longer ^ We can all be cosy to-day, 
there’s nothing to do outdoors ” And she laughed, showing her 
teeth oddly She had a long dun 

I said I must go The peacock uncoiled and coiled again his long 
blue neck, as he lay on the hearth Maggie stfll stood close in front 
of me, so that I was acutely aware of my waistcoat buttons 
“ Oh, well,” she said, “ you’ll come again, won’t you ^ Do come 
again ” 

I promised 

“ Gome to tea one day — ^yes, do * ” 

I promised — one day 

The moment I went out of her presence I ceased utterly to exist 
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for her — as utterly as I ceased to exist for Joey. With her curious 
abstractedness she forgot me again immediately. I knew it as I left 
her Yet she seemed almost m physical contact witl\ me while I 
was with her 

The sky was all palhd again, yellowish When I went out there 
was no sun , the snow ^vas blue and cold. I hurried away down the 
hill, musing on Maggie. The road made a loop down the sharp 
face of the slope As I went crunclung over the laborious snow I 
became aware of a figure stnding down the steep scarp to intercept 
me It was a man with lus hands in fiont of him, half stuck in his 
breeches pockets, and his shoulders square — a real farmer of the 
hills , Alfred, of course He waited for me by the stone fence 
“ Excuse me,” he said as I came up 

I came to a halt m front of him and looked into his sullen blue eyes 
He had a certain odd haughtiness on his brows But his blue eyes 
stared insolently at me 

“ Do you know anytiung about a letter — ^in French — that my 

wife opened — a letter of mine ^ ” 

“ Yes,” said I “ She asked me to read it to her ” 

He looked square at me He did not loiow exactly how to feel 
“ What was there in it ? ” he asked 
“ Why ? ” I said “ Don’t you know ^ ” 

“ She makes out she’s burnt it,” he said 
“ Without shov^ang it you ^ ” I asked 

He nodded shghtly He seemed to be meditating as to what line 
of action he should take He wanted to know the contents of the 
letter he must know ' and therefore he must ask me, for evidently 
his wife had taunted him At the same time, no doubt, he would 
like to wreak untold vengeance on my unfortunate person So he 
eyed me, and I eyed him, and neither of us spoke He did not want 
to repeat his request to me And yet I only looked at him, and 
considered 

Suddenly he threw back his head and glanced down the valley 
Then he changed his position — ^he was a horse-soldier. Then he 
looked at me more confidentially 

“ She burnt the blasted thing before I saw it,” he said. 

" Well,” I answered slowly, “ she doesn’t Imow herself what was 
m It ” 

He continued to watch me narrowly I grinned to myself 
“ I didn’t hke to read her out what there was m it,” I continued. 
He suddenly flushed so that the veins in his neck stood out, and he 
stirred again uncomfortably. 
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“ The Belgian girl said her baby had been born a week ago, and 
that they were going to call it Alfred,” I told him. 

He met my eyes I was gnnning He began to grin, too 
“ Good luck to her,” he said. 

“ Best of luck,” said I 
“ And what did you tell /jer ^ ” he asked 

“ That the baby belonged to the old mother — that it was brother 
to your girl, who was witing to you as a friend of the family.” 

He stood smiling, with the long, subtle malice of a farmer. 

“ And did she take it in ^ ” he asked 
“ As much as she took anything else ” 

He stood grinmng fixedly Then he broke into a short laugh. 

“ Good for Aer ! ” he exclaimed cr^’^ptically 

And then he laughed aloud once more, evidently feeling he had 
won a big move in his contest witli his ivife 
“ Wliat about the other woman ? ” I asked. 

“ Who ? ” 

Ehse ” 

“ Oh ” — ^he shifted uneasily — “ she was all right ” 

“ You’ll be getting back to her,” I said. 

He looked at me Then he made a grimace tvith Ins mouth. 

“ Not me,” he said “ Back your life it’s a plant ” 

“You don’t think the cher petit hibe is a httle Alfred ^ ” 

“ It might be,” he said 
“ Only might ^ ” 

“ Yes — an’ there’s lots of mites in a pound of cheese ” He 
laughed boisterously but uneasily 

“ What did she say, exactly ^ ” he asked 
I began to repeat, as well as I could, the phrases of the letter 

“ Mon cher Alfred — Figuie-toi commeje sms desolee 

He hstened with some confusion When I had finished all I 
could remember, he said 

“ They know how to pitch you out a letter, those Belgian 
lasses ” 

“ Practice,” said I 
“ They get plenty,” he said. 

There was a pause. 

“ Oh, well,” he said. “ I’ve never got that letter, anyhow ” 

The wind blew fine and keen, m tlie sunshine, across the snow. 
I blew my nose and prepared to depart 

“ And she doesn’t know anything ^ ” he continued, jerking his 
head up the hill in the direction of Tible 
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“ She knows nothing but what I’ve said — that is, if she really 
burnt the letter.” 

“ I beheve she burnt it,” he said, “ for spite She’s a httle devil, 
she is But I shall have it out with her.” His jaw was stubborn 
and sullen Then suddenly he turned to me with a new note 

“ Why ? ” he said. “ Why didn’t you wring that b peacock’s 

neck — tliat b Joey ^ ” 

“my?”Isaid. “What for?” 

“ I hate the brute,” he said “ I had a shot at him ” 

I laughed He stood and mused. 

“ Poor httle Elise,” he murmured 

“ Was she small — ^petite ^ ” I asked He jerked up his head. 

“ No,” he said “ Rather tall ” 

“ Taller than your wife, I suppose ” 

Again he looked into my eyes And then once more he went into 
a loud burst of laughter that made the still, snow-deserted valley 
clap agam 

“ God, it’s a knock-out • ” he said, thoroughly amused Then he 
stood at ease, one foot out, lus hands m his breeches pockets, m 
JQront of him, ^s head thrown back, a handsome figure of a man 

“ But I’ll do that blasted Joey m ” he mused. 

I ran do^vn the hill, shoutmg mth laughter. 
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The Pottery House was a square, ugly, brick house girt in by the 
wall that enclosed the whole grounds of the pottery itself To be 
sure, a privet hedge partly masked the house and its ground from the 
pottery-yard and works : but only partly Through the hedge could 
be seen the desolate yard, and the many-windowed, factory-like 
pottery, over the hedge could be seen the chimneys and the out- 
houses But inside the hedge, a pleasant garden and lawn sloped 
down to a willow pool, which had once supphed the works 

The Pottery itself was now closed, the great doors of the yard 
permanently shut No more the great crates with yellow straw 
showmg thiough stood in stacks by the packing shed. No more the 
drays drawn by great horses rolled down the hill with a high load 
No more the pottery-lasses m their clay-coloured overalls, their 
faces and hair splashed with grey fine mud, shrieked and larked with 
the men All that was over 

“ We like It much better — oh, much better — quieter,” said Matilda 
Rockley 

“ Oh, yes,” assented Emmie Rockley, her sister 
“ I’m suic you do,” agreed the visitor 

But whether the two Rockley girls really hked it better, or whether 
they only imagined they did, is a question Certainly their lives 
were much more grey and dreary now that the grey clay had ceased 
to spattei Its mud and silt its dust over the premises They did not 
quite realize how they missed the shrieking, shouting lasses, whom 
they had knowm all their lives and disliked so much 

jMatilda and Emmie were already old maids In a thorough 
industrial district, it is not easy for the girls who have expectations 
above the common to find husbands The ugly industrial town was 
full of men, young men who were ready to marry But they were all 
colliers or pottery-hands, mere workmen The Rockley girls would 
have about ten thousand pounds each when their father died 
ten thousand pounds’ worth of profitable house-pioperty It was 
not to be sneezed at • tliey felt so themselves, and refrained from 
sneezing away such a fortune on any mere member of the prole- 
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tariat Consequently, bank-clerks or nonconformist clergymen or 
even school-teachers having failed to come forward, Matilda had 
begun to give up all idea of ever leaving the Pottery House 
Matilda was a tall, thin, graceful, fair girl, with a rather large 
nose She was the Mary to Emmie’s Martha that is, Matilda 
loved painting and music, and read a good many novels, whilst 
Emmie looked after the housekeeping Emmie was shorter, plumper 
than her sister, and she had no accomplishments. She looked up to 
Matilda, whose mind was naturally refined and sensible 
In their quiet, melancholy way, the two girls were happy. Their 
mother was dead. Their father was ill also He was an intelligent 
man who had had some education, but preferred to remain as if 
he were one with the rest of the working people. He had a passion 
for music and played the violin pretty well But now he was getting 
old, he was very ill, dying of a kidney disease He had been rather a 
heavy whisky-dnnker. 

This quiet household, with one servant-maid, lived on year after 
year m tihe Pottery House Friends came m, the girls went out, the 
father drank himself more and more ill. Outside m the street there 
was a continual racket of the colhers and their dogs and children But 
inside the pottery wall was a deserted quiet 
.In all this ointment there was one httle fly Ted Rockley, the 
father of the girls, had had four daughters, and no son As his girls 
grew, he felt angry at finding himself always in a household of 
women He went off to London and adopted a boy out of a Chanty 
Institution Emmie was fourteen years old, and Matilda sixteen, 
when their father arrived home with his prodigy, the boy of six, 
Hadnan 

Hadrian was just an ordmary boy from a Charity Home, with 
ordmary browmsh hair and ordmary blmsh eyes and of ordinary 
rather Cockney speech The Rocldey girls — there were three at 
home at the time of his arrival — ^had resented his being sprung on 
them. He, with his watchful, chanty-institution instinct, ^ew this 
at once Though he was only six years old, Hadnan had a subtle, 
jeering look on his face when he regarded the three young women. 
They insisted he should address them as Cousin Cousin Flora, 
Cousin Matilda, Cousin Emmie He complied, but there seemed a 
mockery in his tone. 

The girls, however, were kind-hearted by nature Flora marned 
and left home Hadnan did very much as he pleased with Matilda 
and Emmie, though they had certain strictnesses. He grew up in 
the Pottery House and about the Pottery premises, went to an 
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elementary school, and was invariably called Hadrian Rockley. 
He regarded Cousin Matilda and Cousin Emmie with a certain 
lacomc indifference, was quiet and reticent in his ways. The girls 
called him sly, but that was unjust He was merely cautious, and 
without frankness. His uncle, Ted Rockley, understood him tacitly, 
their natures were somewhat akin Hadrian and the elderly man 
had a real but unemotional regard for one another. 

When he was thirteen years old the boy was sent to a High School 
in the County town He did not hke it His Cousin Matilda had 
longed to make a httle gendeman of him, but he refused to be 
made He would give a httle contemptuous curve to his hp, and 
take on a shy, chanty-boy grin, when refinement was thrust upon 
him He played truant from the High School, sold his books, his 
cap with Its badge, even his very scarf and pocket-handkerchief, to 
his school-fellows, and went raking off heaven knows where with the 
money So he spent two very unsatisfactory years 
When he was fifteen he announced that he wanted to leave England 
to go to the Colomes He had kept touch with the Home The 
Rockleys knew that, when Hadrian made a declaration, in his quiet, 
half-jeenng manner, it was worse than useless to oppose him So 
at last the boy departed, going to Canada under the protection of 
the Institution to which he had belonged. He said good-bye to the 
Rocldeys, without a word of thanks, and parted, it seemed, without a 
pang Matilda and Emmie wept often to think of how he left them . 
even on their father’s face a queer look came But Hadrian wrote 
fairly regularly from Canada He had entered some electricity 
works near Montreal, and was doing well. 

At last, however, the war came In his turn, Hadrian joined up 
and came to Europe The Rockleys saw nothing of him They 
lived on, just the same, in the Pottery House Ted Rockley was dy- 
ing of a sort of dropsy, and in his heart he wanted to see the boy 
When the Armistice was signed, Hadrian had a long leave, and 
wrote that he was coming home to the Pottery House 

The girls were terribly fluttered To tell the truth, they were a 
little afraid of Hadrian Matilda, tall and thin, was frail in her 
health, both girls were worn with nursing their father To have 
Hadrian, a young man of twenty-one, in the house with them, after 
he had left tiiem so coldly five years before, was a trying circumstance 
They were in a flutter Emmie persuaded her father to have his 
bed made finally in the mormng-room downstairs, whilst his room 
upstairs was prepared for Hadnan This was done, and prepara- 
mons ivere going on for the arrival, when, at ten o’clock m the 
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morning, tlic young man suddenly turned up, quite unexpectedly 
Cousin Emmie, \vi& her hair bobbed up in absurd little bobs round 
her forehead, was busily polishing the stair-rods, while Cousin Matilda 
was in the kitchen washing the diawing-room ornaments in a lather, 
her slee\ es rolled back on her thin arms, and her head tied up oddly 
and coquettishly m a duster. 

Cousin Matilda blushed deep with mortification when the self- 
possessed young man walked m with his kit-bag, and put his cap 
on tlie sewing maclnne He was htde and self-confident, mth a 
cunous neatness about him that still suggested the Charity Institu- 
tion His face was brown, he had a small moustache, he was vigor- 
ous enough in his smallness 

“ Well^ is It Hadrian * ” exclaimed Cousin Matilda, wringing the 
lather off her hand “ We didn’t expect you till to-morrow ” 

“ I got off Monday mght,'’ said Hadrian, glancing round the room 
“ Fancy ! ” said Cousin Matilda Then, having dried her hands, 
she went forward, held out her hand, and said 
How aic you ^ ” 

“ Quite well, thank you,” said Hadrian 
“ You’re quite a man,” said Cousin Matilda 
Hadiian glanced at her She did not look her best . so thin, so 
large-nosed, with that pmk-and-white checked duster tied round 
her head. She felt her disadvantage But she had had a good deal 
of suffering and sorrow, she did not mind any more 
The ser\^ant entered — one that did not know Hadrian 
“ Come and see my fatlicr,” said Cousin Matilda 
In the hall they roused Cousin Emmie like a partndge from cover 
She was on the stairs pushing the bright stair-rods into place 
Instinctively her hand went to the httle knobs, her front hair bobbed 
on her forehead. 

“ Why ’ ” she exclaimed, crossly “ What have you come to-day for ^ ” 

“ I got off a day earher,” said Hadrian, and his man’s voice so 
deep and unexpected was like a blow to Cousin Emmie 
“ Well, you’ve caught us in the nudst of it,” she said, with resent- 
ment Then all three went into the middle room 
Mr Rockley was dressed — that is, he had on his trousers and socks 
— but he was resting on the bed, propped up just under the window, 
from whence he could see lus beloved and resplendent garden, where 
tulips and apple-trees were ablaze He did not look as ill as he was, 
for the water puffed him up, and his face kept its colour His stomach 
was much swollen He glanced round swiftly, turning his eyes with- 
out turning his head He was the wreck of a handsome, well-built man 
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Seeing Hadrian, a qiuti, nnv.dling v.rni t>vt> Ins Inn 

The young man gieeied him '.Inepi'hly, 

“ You wouldn't niaia a hk-gnardsin.ui/’ In »oh 15 #9 1 

something to ( at 

Hadiian looUd louncl - .is il lot the meal 
“ I don't mind,'’ hr s.iid. 

“ What sliall you ha\c - egg and bacon ’ aria cl Linmu diorth, 
“ Yes, I don’t mmd,’’ said Hadn.in 

Thcsistcis went down to ihr 1 iichc n, aru* s( nt thr <rnant to fmlsli 
the stalls 


“ Isn't he alterid ^ ” said ^Matilda, <r<//n ierf‘ 

“ Isn’t he > ’' said Camsm I'anmir “ llVeit a little man 




They both made a giimacc, .md laughed nrnously. 

“ Get the fi\ing-pan,” said Rniimr to Matilda 

“But hes as cocky as c\er.” said Matilda, nanowing her cv< 


and shaking hci head knouingh, as she handed (he frying-pan 
“ Mannic ' ” said Kmmir sarcastically Hadrian’s new -fledge 
cocksuic manliness evidently found no favour in hei eves 
“ Oh, he's not bad,” said Matilda. “ Yon don’t want to be 
prejudiced against him ” 

“ I’m not picjudiccd against him, I think lie's all right foi looks,” 
said Emmie, “ but there’s too much of the htilc mannic about him 
“ Fancy catching us like this,” said Matilda 
“ They've no thought for anything,” said Emmie walh contempt 
“ You go up and get dressed, our Matilda 1 don’t care about him. 
I can see to things, and you can talk to him I shan’t ” 

“ He’ll talk to my father,” said Matilda, meaningful. 

“ Sly ' ” exclaimed Emmie, with a grimace. 

The sisters believed that Hadrian had come hoping to get some- 
thing out of their father — hoping for a Icgac) And the) w ere not 
at ail sure he would not get it 

Matilda went upstairs to change She had thought it all out how 
she would receive Hadrian, and impicss him And he had caught 
her witli hei head tied up in a duster, and her thin arms in a basin of 
lather But she did not care She now dressed licrself most sciupul- 
ously, carefully folded her long, beautiful, blonde ban, touched her 
pallor with a little rouge, and put her long string of exquisite ci V'stal 
beads over her soft green dress Now she looked elegant, like a 
heroine in a magazine illustration, and almost as unreal 

She found Hadrian and her father talking away. The young man 
was short of speech as a rule, but he could find his tongue with his 
“ uncle.” They were both sipping a glass of brandy, and smoking, 
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and chatting like a pair of old cronies Hadrian was telhng about 
Canada. He was going back there when his leave was up. 

“You wouldn’t like to stop in England, then ^ ” said Mr Rockley. 

“ No, I wouldn’t stop in England,” said Hadrian 

“ How’s that ^ There’s plenty of electncians here,” said Mr 
Rockley. 

“ Yes But there’s too much difference between tlie men and the 
employci's ovei here — too much of that for me,” said Hadrian. 

The sick man looked at him narrowly, with oddly smiling eyes 

“ That’s It, IS it ^ ” he replied. 

Matilda heard and undei-stood “ So that’s your big idea, is it, 
my little man,” she said to herself She had always said of Hadrian 
that he had no proper respect foi anybody or anytlimg, that he was 
sly and common She went doivn to the kitchen for a sotto voce confab 
^\'lth Emmie 

“ He thinks a rare lot of himself • ” she wluspered 

“ He’s somebody, he is ' ” said Emmie wath contempt. 

“ He thinks there’s too much difference between masters and men, 
over here,” said Matilda 

“ Is It any different in Canada ? ” asked Emmie 

“ Oh, yes — democratic,” replied Matilda “ He thinks they’re 
all on a level over there ” 

“ Ay, well he’s over here now,” said Emmie drily, “ so he can 
keep his place ” 

As they talked they saw the young man sauntenng down the 
garden, looking casually at the flowers He had his hands in his 
pockets, and his soldier's cap neatly on his head He looked quite 
at his ease, as if in possession The two women, fluttered, watched 
him through the %vindow. 

“ We know what he’s come for,” said Emmie, churlishly Matilda 
looked a long time at the neat khaki figure It had something of the 
chanty-boy about it still ; but now it was a man’s figure, laconic, 
charged with plebeian energy She tliought of the derisive passion 
in his voice as he had declaimed against the propertied classes, to her 
father. 

“ You don’t know, Emmie Perhaps he’s not come for that,” 
she rebuked her sister They were both thinking of the money 

They were still watching the young soldier He stood away at 
tlie bottom of the garden, with lus back to them, his hands in his 
pockets, looking into the water of the willow pond Matilda’s dark 
blue eyes had a strange, full look in them, the lids, with the faint blue 
veins showing, dropped rather low She carried her head light and 
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high, but she had a look of pain The young man at the bottom 
of the garden turned and looked up the path. Perhaps he saw them 
through the window. Matilda moved into shadow. 

That afternoon their father seemed weak and ill He was easily 
exhausted The doctor came, and told Matilda that the sick man 
might die suddenly at any moment — but then he might not. They 
must be prepared 

So the day passed, and the next Hadrian made himself at home 
He went about in the morning in his brownish jersey and liis khaki 
trousers, collarless, his bare neck showing He explored tlie pottery 
premises, as if he had some secret purpose in so doing, he talked with 
Mr. Rockley, when the sick man had strengtli. The two girls were 
always angry when the two men sat talking together like cromes 
Yet It was chiefly a kind of pohtics they talked 

On the second day after Hadrian’s arrival, Matilda sat with her 
father in the evemng She was drawing a picture which she wanted 
to copy It was very still, Hadrian was gone out somewhere, no 
one knew where, and Emnue was busy Mr Rockley rechned on his 
bed, looking out in silence over his evening-sunny garden 

“ If anything happens to me, Matilda,” he said, “ you won’t sell 
this house — you’ll stop here ” 

Matilda’s eyes took their shghtly haggard look as she stared at her 
father 

“ Well, we couldn’t do anytlimg else,” she said. 

“ You don’t know what you might do,” he said “ Everything is 
left to you and Emnue, equally. You do as you like with it — only 
don’t sell this house, don’t part with it.” 

“ No,” she said 

“ And give Hadrian my watch and chain, and a hundred pounds 
out of what’s in the bank — and help him if he ever wants helping 
I haven’t put his name in the will ” 

“ Your watch and chain, and a hundred pounds — ^yes But you’U 
be here when he goes back to Canada, father ” 

“ You never know what’ll^happen,” said her father. 

Matilda sat and watched him, with her full, haggard eyes, for a 
long time, as if tranced She saw that he knew he must go soon — 
she saw hke a clairvoyant 

Later on she told Emmie what her father had said about the watch 
and chain and the money 

“ What right has he ” — he — meaning Hadrian — “ to my father’s 
^vatch and chain — what has it to do with him ^ Let him have the 
money, and get off,” said Emmie She loved her father. 
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That night Matilda sat late in her room Her heart was anxious 
and breaking, her mind seemed entranced She was too much 
entranced even to weep, and all the time she thought of her father, 
only her father At last she felt she must go to lum 

It was near midmght. She went along the passage and to his 
room There ivas a faint hght from the moon outside She listened 
at his door Then she sofidy opened and entered The room was 
faintly dark She heard a movement on the bed 

“ Are you asleep ? ” she said softly, advancing to the side of the 
bed 

“ Are you asleep ^ ” she repeated gently, as she stood at the side 
of the bed And she reached her hand m the darkness to touch his 
forehead Dehcately, her fingers met the nose and the eyebrows, she 
laid her fine, delicate hand on his brow It seemed fresh and smooth 
— ^very fresh and smooth A sort of surprise stirred her, in her 
entranced state But it could not waken her Gently, she leaned 
over the bed and stirred her fingers over the low-growing hair on 
his brow 

“ Can’t you sleep to-night ? ” she said 

There was a qmck stirring in the bed “ Yes, I can,” a voice 
answered It was Hadrian’s voice She started away Instantly, 
she was wakened from her late-at-mght trance She remembered 
that her father ^vas downstairs, that Hadrian had his room She 
stood in the darkness as if stung 

“ Is It you, Hadnan ^ ” she said “ I thought it was my father ” 
She was so startled, so shocked, that she could not move The young 
man gave an uncomfortable laugh, and turned in his bed 

At last she got out of the room, When she was back in her own 
room, in the hght, and her door was closed, she stood holding up her 
hand that had touched him, as if it were hurt She was almost loo 
shocked, she could not endure 

“ Well,” said her calm and weary mind, “ it was only a mistake, 
why take any notice of it ” 

But she could not reason her feelings so easily She suffered, 
feeling herself m a false position Her right hand, which she had 
laid so gently on his face, on his fresh skin, ached now, as if it were 
really injured She could not forgive Hadnan for the mistake 
It made her dishke him deeply 

Hadrian too slept badly. He had been awakened by the opemng 
of the door, and had not realized what the question meant. But 
the soft, straymg tenderness of her hand on his face startled some- 
thing out of his soul. He was a charity boy, aloof and more or less 
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at bay The fragile exquisiteness of her caress startled him most, 
revealed unknovra things to him 

In the mormng she could feel the consciousness in his eyes, when 
she came downstairs She tried to bear herself as if nothing at all had 
happened, and she succeeded She had the calm self-control, self- 
indifference, of one who has suffered and borne her suffering. She 
looked at him from her darkish, almost drugged blue eyes, she met 
the spark of consciousness in his eyes, and quenched it. And with 
her long, fine hand she put the sugar in his coffee 
But she could not control him as she thought she could He had 
a keen memory stinging his nund, a new set of sensations working 
in his consciousness Something new was alert in him At the back 
of his reticent, guarded mind he kept his secret alive and vivid She 
was at his mercy, for he was unscrupulous, his standard was not her 
standard 

He looked at her curiously She was not beautiful, her nose was 
too large, her chin was too small, her neck was too thin But her 
skin was clear and fine, she had a high-bred sensitiveness This 
queer, brave, high-bred quahty she shared with her father The 
charity boy could see it in her tapering fingers, which were white 
and ringed The same glamour that he knew in the elderly man he 
now saw m the woman And he wanted to possess himself of it, he 
wanted to make himself master of it As he went about through the 
old pottery-yard, his secretive mind schemed and worked To be 
master of that strange soft dehcacy such as he had felt in her hand 
upon his face — this was what he set himself towards He was 
secretly plotting 

He watched Matilda as she went about, and she became aware of 
his attention, as of some shadow following her But her pride made 
her Ignore it When he sauntered near her, his hands in his pockets, 
she received him with that same commonplace kmdhness which 
mastered him more than any contempt Her superior breeding 
seemed to control him She made herself feel towards him exactly 
as she had always felt he was a young boy who lived in the house 
with them, but was a stranger Only, she dared not remember his 
face under her hand When she remembered that, she was be- 
wildered Her hand had offended her, she wanted to cut it off 
And she wanted, fiercely, to cut off the memory m him She assumed 
she had done so 

One day, when he sat talking with his “ uncle,” he looked straight 
into the eyes of the sick man, and said : 

“ But I shouldn’t like to live and die here in Rawsley.” 
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“ No— well — ^>*ou needn’t/’ said die sick man 
“ Do you think Cousin Matilda likes it ^ ” 

‘‘ I should think so ” 

“ I don’t call it much of a life/’ said the youth. “ How much older 
is she dian me, Uncle ? ” 

The sick man looked at the young soldier 
" A good bit,” he said. 

“ Over thirty ? ” said Hadrian 
“ Well, not so much She’s thirty-tivo.” 

Hadrian considered a while 
“ She doesn’t look it,” he said. 

Again the sick father looked at him 
“ Do you think she’d like to leave here ^ ” said Hadrian. 

“ Nay, I don’t know,” leplicd the fadier, restive 
Hadnan sat still, having his own thoughts Then in a small, quiet 
voice, as if he were speaking from inside himself, he said 
“ I’d marry her if you wanted me to ” 

The sick man raised his eyes suddenly, and stared He stared for 
a long time. The youth looked inscrutably out of tlie window 
“ I'ou ! ” said the sick man, mocking, with some contempt 
Hadnan turned and met his eyes The two men had an inexplicable 
understanding 

“ If you wasn't against it,” said Hadnan 

“ Nay,” said the fatlicr, turning aside, “ I don’t think I’m against 
it. I’ve never thought of it But — but Emmie’s the youngest ” 

He had flushed, and looked suddenly more alive Secretly he 
loved the boy. 

“ You might ask her,” said Hadrian 
The elder man considered 
“ Hadn’t you better ask her yourself^ ” he said 
“ She’d take more notice of you,” said Hadnan 
They were both silent Then Emmie came in 
For two days Mr Rockley was excited and thoughtful Hadrian 
went about quietly, secretly, unquestiomng At last the father and 
daughter were alone together It was very early morning, the father 
had been in much pain As the pain abated, he lay still, thinking 
“ Matilda ' ” he said suddenly, looking at his daughter 
“ Yes, I’m here,” she said 

“ Ay ! I want you to do something ” 

She rose in anticipation 

“ Nay, sit still. I want you to marry Hadnan ” 

She thought he was raving. She rose, bewildered and frightened 
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“ Nay, sit you still, sit you still You hear what I tell you.” 

“ But you don’t know what you’re saying, father ” 

“ Ay, I know well enough I want you to marry Hadrian, I 
tell you ” 

She was dumbfounded He was a man of few words 
“ You’ll do what I tell you,” he said 
She looked at him slowly 

“ What put such an idea in your mind ^ ” she said proudly. 

“ He did ” 

Matilda almost looked her fatlier down, her pride was so offended. 
“ Why, It’s disgraceful,” she said. 

“ Why^” 

She watched him slowly 

“ What do you ask me for ^ ” she said “ It’s disgusting.” 

“ The lad’s sound enough,” he replied, testily. 

“ You’d better tell him to clear out,” she said, coldly. 

He turned and looked out of the window. She sat flushed and 
erect for a long time. At length her father turned to her, looking 
really malevolent 

“ If you won’t,” he said, “ you’re a fool, and I’ll make you pay 
for your foolishness, do you see ^ ” 

Suddenly a cold fear gripped her She could not believe her senses 
She was terrified and bewildered She stared at her father, believing 
him to be delirious, or mad, or drunk What could she do ^ 

“ I tell you,” he said “ I’ll send for Whittle to-morrow if you 
don’t You shall neither of you have anything of mine ” 

Whittle was the sohcitor She understood her father well enough * 
he would send for his sohcitor, and make a will leaving all his pro- 
perty to Hadrian . neither she nor Emmie should have anything 
It was too much She rose and went out of the room, up to her 
own room, where she locked herself in 
She did not come out for some hours At last, late at night, she 
confided in Emmie. 

“ The shving demon, he wants the money,” said Emime “ My 
father’s out of his mind ” 

The thought that Hadrian merely wanted the money was another 
blow to Matilda She did not love the impossible youth — but she 
had not yet learned to think of him as a thing of evil He now 
became hideous to her mind 

Emmie had a little scene with her father next day 
“You don’t mean what you said to our Matilda yesterday, do 
you, father ^ ” she asked aggressively. ’ 
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“ Yes,” he replied 

“ What, that you’ll alter your will ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You won’t,” said his angry daughter 

But he looked at her with a malevolent httle smile 

" Annie ! ” he shouted “ Annie * ” 

He had still power to make his voice carry The servant maid 
came in from the kitchen 

“ Put your things on, and go down to Whitde’s office, and say I 
want to see Mr Whittle as soon as he can, and will he bring a will- 
form ” 

The sick man lay back a little — ^he could not he down His 
daughter sat as if she had been struck Then she left the room 
Hadrian was pottering about in the garden She went straight 
down to him 

“ Here,” she said “ You’d better get off You’d better take yom 
things and go from here, quick ” 

Hadnan looked slowly at the infuriated girl 
“ Who says so ? ” he asked 

“ We say so — get off, you’ve done enough mischief and damage ” 
“ Does Uncle say so ^ ” 

“Yes, he does ” 

“ I’ll go and ask him ” 

But hke a fury Emime barred his way 

“ No, you needn’t You needn’t ask him nothing at all We don’t 
want you, so you can go ” 

“ Uncle’s boss here ” 

“ A man that’s dying, and you crawling round and woiking on 
him for his money ' — ^you’re not fit to live ” 

“ Oh ! ” he said “ Who says I’m working for his money ^ ” 

“ I say. But my father told our Matilda, and she knows what you 
are. She knows what you’re after So you might as well clear out, 
for ah you’ll get — guttersmpe ' ” 

He turned Ins back on her, to tiunk It had not occurred to him 
that they would think he was after the money He did want the 
money — badly He badly wanted to be an employer himself, not 
one of the employed But he knew, in his subtle, calculating way, 
that It was not for money he wanted Matilda He wanted both the 
money and Matilda But he told himself the two desires weie 
separate, not one He could not do with Matilda, without the money 
But he did not want her/or the money 
When he got this clear m his mind, he sought for an opportunity 

K* 
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to tell It her, lurking and watching. But she avoided him. In the 
evening the lawyer came. Mr Rockley seemed to have a new 
access of strength— a will was drawn up, making the previous 
arrangements wholly conditional The old will held good, if 
Matilda would consent to marry Hadrian. If she refused then at the 
end of SIX months the whole property passed to Hadnan 
Mr Rockley told this to the young man, with malevolent satis- 
faction He seemed to have a strange desire, quite unreasonable, 
for revenge upon the women who had surrounded him for so long, 
and served him so carefully 

“Tell her in front of me,” said Hadrian 
So Mr Rockley sent for his daughters 

At last they came, pale, mute, stubborn Matilda seemed to have 
retired far off, Emmie seemed hke a fighter ready to fight to the 
death The sick man reclined on the bed, his eyes bright, his puffed 
hand trembhng But his face had again some of its old, bright 
handsomeness Hadrian sat quiet, a little aside the indomitable, 
dangerous charity boy 

“ There’s the will,” said their father, pointing them to the paper 
The two women sat mute and immovable, they took no notice 
“ Either you marry Hadrian, or he has everything,” said tlie 
father with satisfaction 

“ Then let him have everything,” said Matilda coldly 
“ He’s not ' He’s not ' ” cried Emmie fiercely “ He’s not going 
to have it The guttersnipe ' ” 

An amused look came on her father’s face 
“You hear that, Hadrian,” he said 

“ I didn’t offer to marry Cousin Matilda for the money,” said 
Hadrian, flushing and moving on his seat 

Matilda looked at him slowly, with her dark blue, drugged eyes 
He seemed a strange little monster to her 

“ Why, you liar, you know you did,” cried Emmie 
The sick man laughed Matilda continued to gaze strangely at the 
young man 

“ She knows I didn’t,” said Hadrian. 

He too had his courage, as a rat has indomitable courage m the 
end Hadrian had some of the neatness, the reserv^e, the under- 
ground quality of the rat But he had perhaps the ultimate courage, 
the most unquenchable courage of all 
Emmie looked at her sister 

“ Oh, weU,” she said “ Matilda — don’t you bother Let him 
have everything, we can look after ourselves ” 
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“ I know he'll take everything,” said Matilda, abstractedly 
Hadrian did not answer He knew m fact that if Matilda refused 
him he v ould take everything, and go off with it 

“ A clever little mannie ! ” said Emmie, with a jeenng grimace 

The father laughed noiselessly to himself. But he was tired . 

“ Go on, tlien,” he said. “ Go on, let me be quiet ” 

Emime turned and looked at him 

“ You deser\^e what you’ve got,” she said to her father blundy 
“ Go on,” he answered mildly “ Go on ” 

Another mght passed — a mght nurse sat up with Mr Rockley 
Another day came. Hadnan was there as ever, in his woollen 
jersey and coarse kliaki trousers and bare neck Matilda went about, 
fi ail and distant, Emmie black-browed in spite of her blondness 
They were all quiet, for they did not intend the mystified servant to 
Icam anything 

Mr Rockley had ver)^ bad attacks of pain, he could not breathe 
The end seemed near. They all went about quiet and stoical, all 
unyielding Hadrian pondered mtlun himself If he did not marry 
Matdda he would go to Canada %vith twenty thousand pounds This 
%\as Itself a very' satisfactory prospect If Matilda consented he 
-w ould have notliing — she w ould have her own money. 

Emmie was the one to act She went off in search of the sohcitor 
and brought him home watli her There ^vas an interview, and 
YTiittlc tried to fnghten the youth into withdrawal — but without 
avail The clergyman and relatives were summoned — but Hadnan 
stared at them and took no notice It made him angry, however 
He wanted to catch Matilda alone Many days went by, and he 
was not successful : she avoided him At last, lurking, he surprised 
her one day as she came to pick gooseberries, and he cut off her 
retreat He came to the point at once 
“You don’t want me, then^ ” he said, in his subtle, insinuating voice 
“ I don’t want to speak to you,” she said, averting her face. 

“ You put your hand on me, though,” he said “ You shouldn’t 
have done that, and then I should never have thought of it You 
shouldn’t have touched me ” 

“ If you were anything decent, you’d know that was a mistake, and 
forget it,” she said 

“ I know It was a mistake — but I shan’t forget it If you wake a 
man up, he can’t go to sleep again because he’s told to ” 

“ If you had any decent feeling in you, you’d have gone away,” 
she replied 

“ I didn’t want to,” he rephed 
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She looked away into the distance At last she asked * 

“ What do you persecute me for, if it isn’t for the money ^ I’m 
old enough to be your mother In a way I’ve been your mother ” 

“ Doesn’t matter,” he said, “ You’ve been no mother to me Let us 
marry and go out to Canada — ^you might as well — you’ve touched me ” 
She was white and trembhng Suddenly she flushed with anger 
“ It’s so indecent^'' she said 
“ How ? ” he retorted “You touched me ” 

But she walked away from him. She felt as if he had trapped her. 
He was angry and depressed, he felt again despised. 

That same evening she went into her father’s room. 

“ Yes,” she said suddenly “ I’ll marry him.” 

Her father looked up at her He was in pain, and very ill 
“ You hke him now, do you ^ ” he said, with a famt smile 
She looked down into his face, and saw death not far off She 
turned and went coldly out of the room 
The solicitor was sent for, preparations were hastily made. In all 
the interval Matilda did not speak to Hadrian, never answered him 
if he addressed her He approached her in the mornmg 

“ You’ve come round to it, then ? ” he said, giving her a pleasant 
look from his twmkhng, almost kindly eyes She looked down at 
him and turned aside She looked down on him both hterally and 
figuratively Still he persisted, and triumphed 

Emmie raved and wept, the secret flew abroad But Matilda was 
silent and unmoved, Hadrian was quiet and satisfied, and mpped 
with fear also But he held out against his fear Mr. Rockley was 
very ill, but unchanged 

On the third day the marriage took place Matilda and Hadrian 
drove straight home from the registrar, and went straight into the 
room of the dying man His face lit up with a clear twmkhng smile 
“ Hadrian — ^you’ve got her ^ ” he said, a httle hoarsely 
“ Yes,” said Hadrian, who was pale round the gills 
“ Ay, my lad, I’m glad you’re imne,” replied the dying man 
Then he turned his eyes closely on Matdda 

“ Let’s look at you, Matilda,” he said. Then his voice went 
strange and unrecognizable “ Eliss me,” he said 
She stooped and kissed him She had never kissed him before, 
not since she was a tiny child But she was quiet, very still. 

“ Kiss him,” the dying man said 

Obediently, Matilda put forward her mouth and kissed the youn? 
husband ^ ° 

“ That’s right ' That’s right ' ” murmured the dying man 
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A MAN got down from the motor-omnibus that runs from Penzance 
to St Just-m-Penwith, and turned northwards, uphill towards the 
Polestar It was only half-past six, but already the stars were out, a 
cold little wind was blowing from the sea, and the crystalline, three- 
pulse flash of the lighthouse below the cliffs beat rhythmically in the 
first darkness 

The man was alone. He went his way unhesitating, but looked 
from side to side with cautious curiosity Tall, rumed powei -houses 
of tm-mines loomed in the darkness from time to time, hke remnants 
of some by-gone civihzation The hghts of many miners’ cottages 
scattered on the hilly darkness twmkled desolate in their disorder, 
yet twmkled witli the lonely homehness of the Celtic night. 

He tramped steadily on, always watchful with curiosity He was a 
tall, well-built man, apparently m the prime of life His shoulders 
were square and rather stiff, he leaned forwards a httle as he went, 
from the hips, hke a man who must stoop to lower his height. But 
he did not stoop his shoulders he bent his straight back from the 
hips 

Now and again short, stump, thick-legged figures of Cormsh 
imners passed him, and he invariably gave them good night, as if to 
insist that he was on his own ground He spoke with the West 
Cormsh intonation. And as he went along the dreary road, looking 
now at the hghts of the dwellings on land, now at the lights away to 
sea, vessels veering round in sight of the Longships Lighthouse, the 
whole of the Atlantic Ocean in daikness and space between him and 
Amenca, he seemed a httle excited and pleased with himself, 
watchful, thrilled, veering along in a sense of mastery and of power 
in conflict 

The houses began to close on the road, he was entering the strag- 
. ghng, formless, desolate mimng village, that he knew of old On the 
left was a httle space set back from the road, and cosy hghts of an inn 
There it was. He peered up at the sign : “ The Tinners’ Rest ” 
But he could not make out the name of the proprietor He hstened. 
There was excited talking and laughing, a woman’s voice laughing 
shnlly among the men’s. 

301 
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Stooping a little, he entered the warmly-ht bar The lamp was 
burning, a buxom woman rose from the white-scrubbed deal table 
where the black and white and red cards were scattered, and several 
men, miners, lifted their faces from the game 
The stranger went to the counter, averting his face His cap was 
pulled down over his brow 

“ Good evening ! ” said the landlady, in her rather ingratiating 
voice. 

“ Good evening A glass of ale ” 

“ A glass of ale,” repeated the landlady suavely. “ Gold night — 
but bright ” 

“ Yes,” the man assented, lacomcally Then he added, when 
nobody expected him to say any more . “ Seasonable weather ” 

“ Quite seasonable, quite,” said the landlady “ Thank you ” 
The man lifted his glass straight to his lips, and emptied it He 
put It down again on the zinc counter with a chck 
“ Let’s have another,” he said 

The woman drew the beer, and the man went away with his glass 
to the second table, near the fire The woman, after a moment’s 
hesitation, took her seat again at the table with the card-players. 
She had noticed the man a big fine fellow, well dressed, a stranger 
But he spoke with that Cornish-Yankee accent she accepted as 
the natural twang among the miners 
The stranger put his foot on tlie fender and looked into tlie fire. 
He was handsome, well coloured, with well-drawn Gormsh eyebrows, 
and the usual dark, bright, mindless Gormsh eyes He seemed 
abstracted in thought Then he watched the card-party 
The woman was buxom and healthy, with dark hair and small, 
quick brown eyes. She was bursting with life and vigour, the energy 
she threw into the game of cards excited all the men, they shouted, 
and laughed, and the woman held her breast, shrieking with laughter. 

“ Oh, my. It’ll be the death o’ me,” she panted “ Now, come 
on, Mr Trevorrow, play fair Play fair, I say, or I s’U put the 
cards down ” 

“ Play fau f Why, who’s played unfair ? ” ejaculated Mr Trevor- 
row " Do you mean t’ accuse me, as I haven’t played fair, Mrs. 
Nanker\ns ^ ” 

“ I do I say it, and I mean it Haven’t you got the Queen of 
Spades ^ Now, come on, no dodging round me / know you’ve got 
that Queen, as well as I know my name’s Ahce ” 

“ Well— if your name’s Ahce, you’ll have to have it 

“ Ay, now — what did I say Did ever you see such a man ? My 
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word, but your missus must be easy took in, by the looks of 
things ” 

And off she went into peals of laughter She was interrupted by 
the entrance of four men in khaki, a short, stumpy sergeant of 
middle age, a young corporal, and two young privates. The woman 
leaned back in her chair 

“ Oh, my > ” she cried “ If there isn’t the boys back looking 
perished, I beheve ” 

“ Perished, Ma ' ” exclaimed the sergeant. “ Not yet.” 

“ Near enough,” said a young private, uncouthly 
The woman got up 

“ I’m sure you are, my dears You’ll be wanting your suppers. 
I’ll be bound ” 

“ We could do with ’em ” 

“ Let’s have a wet first,” said the sergeant 

The woman bustled about getting the drinks The soldiers moved 
to the fire, spreading out their hands 

“ Have your suppers in here, will you ^ ” she said “ Or in the 
kitchen ? ” 

“ Let’s have it here,” said the sergeant. “ More cosier — if you 
don’t mind ” 

“ You shall have it where you hke, boys, where you like ” 

She disappeared In a minute a girl of about sixteen came in 
She was tall and fresh, with dark, young, expressionless eyes, and 
well-drawn brows, and the immature softness and mindlessness of 
the sensuous Celtic type 

“ Ho, Maryann ' Evemn’, Maryann ! How’s Maryann, now ^ ” 
came the multiple greeting 

She rephed to everybody in a soft voice, a strange, soft aplomb tliat 
was very attractive And she moved round with rather mechanical, 
attractive movements, as if her thoughts were elsewhere But she 
had always this dim far-awayness in her bearing a sort of modesty 
The strange man by the fire watched her curiously There was an 
alert, inquisitive, mindless curiosity on his well-coloured face 
“ I’ll have a bit of supper with you, if I rmght,” he said 
She looked at him, with her clear, unreasomng eyes, just hke 
the eyes of some non-human creature 

I’ll ask mother,” she said Her voice was soft-breathing, gently 
singsong. 

When she came in again 

“ Yes,” she said, almost whispering “ What will you have ^ ” 

“ What have you got ? ” he said, looking up into her face 
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“ There’s cold meat ” 

“ Thai’s foi me, then ” 

The stranger sat at the end of the table, and ale with the tired, 
quiet soldiers Now, the landlady was mteicstcd m him. Her 
brow was knit rather tense, there was a look of panic in her laigc, 
healthy face, but her small brown eyes were fixed most dangerously 
She was a big woman, but her eyes were small and tense She drew 
near the stranger. She woie a lather loud-patteincd flannelette 
blouse, and a dark skirt. 

“ What will you have to drink with your supper ? ” she asked, and 
there was a new, dangerous note in her voice. 

He moved uneasily 
“ Oh, I’ll go on with ale ” 

She drew him another glass. Then she sat down on the bench at 
the table with him and the soldiers, and fixed him witli her attention 
“ You’ve come from St Just, have you ? ” she said 
He looked at her with those clear, dark, inscrutable Cormsh eyes, 
and answered at length : 

“ No, from Penzance ” 

“ Penzance ' — but you’re not tliinking of going back there to- 
night ? ” 

" No— no ” 

He still looked at her witli those wide, clear eyes that seemed like 
very bright agate Her anger began to rise It ivas seen on her 
brow Yet her voice was still suave and deprecating 

“ I thought not — but you’re not living in these parts, are you ? ” 

“ No — no, I’m not living here.” He was always sloiv m answciing, 
as if something intervened between lum and any outside question 
“ Oh, I see,” she said. “ You’ve got relations down here ” 

Again he looked straight mto her eyes, as if looking her into silence 
“ Yes,” he said 

He did not say any more She rose with a flounce The anger was 
tight on her brow There was no more laughing and card-playing 
that evemng, though she kept up her motherly, suave, good- 
humoured way with the men But they knew her, they were all 
afraid of her. 

The supper was finished, the table cleared, the stranger did not go 
Two of the young soldiers went off to bed, with their cheeiy^ 

“ Good night, Ma Good night, Maryann ” 

The stranger talked a little to the sergeant about tlie war, which 
was in Its first year, about the new army, a fragment of which was 
quartered in this district, about America. 
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The landlady darted looks at him from her small eyes, minute by 
minute the electric storm welled in her bosom, as still he did not go 
She was quivering with suppressed, violent passion, something 
frightemng and abnormal. She could not sit still for a moment 
Her heavy form seemed to flash with sudden, involuntary movements 
as the mmutes passed by, and still he sat there, and the tension on 
her heart grew unbearable She watched the hands of the clock 
move on Three of the soldiers had gone to bed, only the crop- 
headed, terrier-like old sergeant remained 

The landlady sat behind the bar fidgeting spasmodically with the 
newspaper She looked again at the clock At last it was five 
minutes to ten. 

“ Gentlemen — the enemy ' ” she said, in her dimimshed, furious 
voice “ Time, please Time, my dears And good mght all ! ” 
The men began to drop out, with a brief good night. It was a 
nunute to ten. The landlady rose 

“ Gome,” she said “ Pm shutting the door ” 

The last of the imners passed out She stood, stout and menacing, 
holding the door StiU the stranger sat on by the fire, his black 
overcoat opened, smoking 

“ We’re closed now, sir,” came the perilous, narrowed voice of the 
landlady 

The httle, dog-hke, hard-headed sergeant touched the arm of the 
stranger 

“ Closing time,” he said 

The stranger turned round in his seat, and his qmck-moving, dark, 
jewel-like eyes went from the sergeant to the landlady 

“ I’m stopping here to-mght,” he said, m his laconic Gornish- 
Yankee accent 

The landlady seemed to tower Her eyes lifted strangely, fnghten- 
ing 

“ Oh, indeed ! ” she cned “ Oh, indeed ' And whose orders 
are those, may I ask ^ _ 

He looked at her again 
“ My orders,” he said 

Involuntarily she shut the door, and advanced like a great, danger- 
ous bird Her voice rose, there was a touch of hoarseness in it 
“ And what might jowr orders be, if you please ^ ” she cried “ Who 
might joM be, to give orders, in the house ^ ” 

He sat still, watching her 

“ You know who I am,” he said " At least, I know who you 
are ” 
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“ Oh, do you ^ Oh, do you ^ And who am / then, if you'll be so 
good as to tell me ^ ” 

He stared at her with his bright, dark eyes 

“ You’re my Missis, you are,” he said. “ And you know it, as well 
as I do ” 

She started as if something had exploded in her 
Her eyes hfted and flared madly 

“ Do I know it, indeed ' ” she cried “ I know no such thing * 
I know no such thing ! Do you think a man’s going to walk into 
this bar, and tell me off-hand I’m his Missis, and I’m going to 
believe ium ^ I say to you, whoever you may be, you’re mistaken. 
I know myself for no Missis of yours, and I’ll thank you to go out of 
this house, this mmute, before I get those tliat will put you out ” 

The man rose to his feet, stretching lus head towards her a little 
He was a handsomely built Gornishman in the pnme of life 
“ What you say, eh ^ You don’t know me ? ” he said, in his sing- 
song voice, emotionless, but rather smothered and pressing it 
reminded one of the girl’s “ I should know you anywhere, you see 
I should ! I shouldn’t have to look twice to know you, you see 
You see, now, don’t you ? ” 

The woman was baffled 

“ So you may say,” she rephed, staccato “ So you may say 
That’s easy enough My name’s known, and respected, by most 
people for ten miles round But I don’t knowj’ow.” 

Her voice ran to sarcasm “ I can’t say I know^'OK You’re a 
perfect stranger to me, and I don’t beheve I’ve ever set eyes on you 
before to-night ” 

Her voice was very flexible and sarcastic 

“ Yes, you have,” rephed the man, in his reasonable way “ Yes, 
you have Your name’s my name, and that girl Maryann is my 
girl , she’s my daughter You’re my Missis right enough As sure 
as I’m Wilhe Nankervis ” 

He spoke as if it were an accepted fact His face was handsome, 
with a strange, watchful alertness and a fundamental fixity of inten- 
tion that maddened her 

“ You villain ' ” she cried “ You viUain, to come to this house 
and dare to speak to me You villain, you downright rascal • ” 

He looked at her. 

" Ay,” he said, unmoved “ All that ” He was uneasy before her. 
Only he was not afraid of her There was something impenetrable 
about him, hke his eyes, which were as bright as agate 
She towered, and drew near to him menacingly. 
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“ You’re going out of this house, aren’t you ^ ” She stamped her 
foot in sudden madness. “ This minute t ” 

He watched her. He knew she wanted to strike him 

“ No,” he said, with suppressed emphasis “ I’ve told you, I’m 
stopping here ” 

He was afraid of her personahty, but it did not alter him She 
wavered Her small, tawny-brown eyes concentrated in a point of 
vivid, sightless fury, hke a tiger’s The man was wincing, but he 
stood his ground. Then she bethought herself She would gather 
her forces 

“ We’ll see whether you’re stopping here,” she said And she 
turned, with a cunous, frightening lifting of her eyes, and surged out 
of the room The man, hstemng, heard her go upstairs, heard her 
tapping at a bedroom door, heard her saying • “ Do you mind 
coming down a minute, boys ^ I want you I’m in trouble ” 

The man m the bar took off his cap and his black overcoat, and 
threw them on the seat behind him His black hair was short and 
touched with grey at the temples He wore a well-cut, well-fitting 
suit of dark grey, Amencan in style, and a turn-down collar He 
looked well-to-do, a fine, sohd figure of a man The rather rigid 
look of the shoulders came from his having had his collar-bone twice 
broken m the rmnes 

The httle terrier of a sergeant, m dirty khaki, looked at him 
furtively 

“ She’s your Missis ^ ” he asked, jerlang his head in the direction 
of the departed woman 

“ Yes, she is,” barked the man “ She’s that, sure enough.” 

“Not seen her for a long time, haven’t ye ? ” 

“ Sixteen years come March month.” 

“ Hm > ” 

And the sergeant laconically resumed his smokmg 

The landlady was coming back, followed by the three young 
soldiers, who entered rather sheepishly, m trousers and shirt and 
stocking-feet The woman stood histrionically at the end of the 
bar, and exclaimed . 

“ That man refuses to leave the house, claims he’s stopping the 
night here You know very well I have no bed, don’t you ^ And 
this house doesn’t accommodate travellers Yet he’s going to stop 
m spite of all ' But not while I’ve a drop of blood in my body, that 
I declare with my dying breath. And not if you men are worth 
the name of men, and will help a woman as has no one to help 
her.” 
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Her eyes sparkled, her face was flushed pink She was dra^vn up 
like an Amazon 

The young soldiers did not quite know what to do They looked 
at the man, they looked at the sergeant, one of them looked down 
and fastened his braces on the second button 

“ What say, sergeant ^ ” asked one whose face twinkled for a little 
devilment 

“ Man says he’s husband to Mrs Nankervis,” said the sergeant 
“ He’s no husband of mine I declare I never set eyes on him 
before this night It’s a dirty trick, nothing else, it’s a dirty 
trick ” 

“ Why, you’re a har, saying you never set eyes on me before,” 
barked the man near the heardi “ You’re married to me, and that 
girl Maryann you had by me — well enough you know it.” 

The young soldier looked on in delight, the sergeant smoked 
imperturbed 

“ Yes,” sang the landlady, slowly shaking her head in supreme 
sarcasm, “ it sounds very pretty, doesn’t it ^ But you see we don’t 
beheve a word of it, and how are you going to prove it ^ ” She 
smiled nastily. 

The man watched in silence for a moment, then he said : 

“ It wants no proof ” 

“ Oh, yes, but it does ! Oh, yes, but it does, sir, it wants a lot of 
proving ' ” sang the lady’s sarcasm “ We’re not such gulls as all 
that, to swallow your words whole ” 

But he stood unmoved near the fire She stood with one hand 
resting on the zmc-covered bar, the sergeant sat with legs crossed, 
smoking, on the seat half-way between them, the three young 
soldiers m their shirts and braces stood wavering in the gloom behind 
the bar. There was silence 

“ Do you know anything of the whereabouts of your husband, Mrs. 
Nankervis ? Is he stiU hving ^ ” asked the sergeant, in his judicious 
fashion 

Suddenly the landlady began to cry, great scalding tears, that left 
the young men aghast 

“ I know nothing of Inm,” she sobbed, feehng for her pocket 
handkerchief. “ He left me when Maryann was a baby, went 
mimng to America, and after about six months never wrote a hne 
nor sent me a penny bit. I can’t say whether he’s ahve or dead, the 
villain All I’ve heard of him’s to the bad — and I’ve heard nothing 
for years an’ all, now.” She sobbed violently. 

The golden-skinned, handsome man near the fire »watched her 
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as she wept. He was frightened, he was troubled, he was bewildered, 
but none of lus emotions altered him underneath 
Theie was no sound in tlie room but the violent sobbing of tlie 
landlady The men, one and all, were overcome 
“ Don’t you think as you’d better go, for to-night ^ ” said the 
sergeant to the man, witli sweet reasonableness “You’d better 
leave it a bit, and arrange something between you You can’t 
ha\ e much claim on a woman, I should imagine, if it’s how she says 
And you’ve come down on her a bit too sudden-like ” 

The landlady sobbed heart-brokcnly The man watched her 
large breasts shaken They seemed to cast a spell over his nund 
“ How I’ve treated her, that’s no matter,” he rephed “ I’ve 
come back, and I’m going to stop in my own home — ^for a bit, 
anyho^v There you’ve got it ” 

“ A dirty action,” said the sergeant, his face flushing dark. “ A 
dirty action, to come, after deserting a woman for that number of 
years, and want to force yourself on her ' A dirty action — as isn’t 
allowed by the law ” 

The landlady wiped her eyes 

“ Never you mind about law nor nothing,” cried the man, in a 
strange, strong voice “ I’m not moving out of this public to-mght ” 
The woman turned to the soldiers behind her, and said in a w^heed- 
ling, sarcastic tone 

“ Are we going to stand it, boys ^ Are we going to be done like 
this. Sergeant Thomas, by a scoundiel and a bully as has led a hfe 
beyond mention in those American numng-camps, and then wants to 
come back and make havoc of a poor woman’s hfe and savings, 
after having left her \vith a baby in arms to struggle as best she might ^ 
-It’s a crying shame if nobody will stand up for me — a crying 
shame * ” 

The soldiers and the htde sergeant were bristling The woman 
stooped and rummaged under the counter for a minute Then, 
unseen to the man away near the fire, she threw out a plaited grass 
rope, such as is used for binding bales, and left it lying near the feet 
-of the young soldiers, in the gloom at the back of the bar 
Then she rose and fronted the situation. 

“ Come now,” she said to the man, in a reasonable, coldly-coaxing 
tone, “ put your coat on and leave us alone Be a man, and not 
worse than a lirute of a German You can get a bed easy enough in 
St Just, and if you’ve nothing to pay for it sergeant would lend you 
a couple of shilhngs, I’m sure he would ” 

All eyes were fixed on the man He was looking down at the ’ 
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woman like a creature spell-bound or possessed by some devil’s 
own intention 

“ I’ve got money of my own,” he said. “ Don’t you be frightened 
for your money, I’ve plenty of that, for the time ” 

“ Well, then,” she coaxed, in a cold, almost sneering propitiation, 
“ put your coat on and go where you’re wanted — be a man^ not a 
brute of a German ” 

She had drawn quite near to liim, in her challenging coaxing 
intentness He looked down at her with his bewitched face 

“ No, I shan’t,” he said “ I shan’t do no such thing TouHl 
put me up for to-mght.” 

“ Shall I ? ” she cried And suddenly she flung her arms round 
him, hung on to him with aU her powerful weight, calhng to the 
soldiers : “ Get the rope, boys, and fasten him up Alfred— John, 
quick now ” 

The man reared, looked round with maddened eyes, and heaved 
his powerful body. But the woman was powerful also, and very 
heavy, and was clenched mth the determination of death Her 
face, with its exulting, horribly vindictive look, was turned up to 
him from his own breast ; he reached back his head frantically, to 
get away from it. Meanwhile the young soldiers, after having 
watched this frightful Laocoon swaying for a moment, stirred, and 
the maheious one darted siMftly with the rope It ivas tangled a 
little 

“ Give me the end here,” cried the sergeant 
Meanwhile the big man heaved and struggled, swung the woman 
round against the seat and the table, in his convulsive effort to get 
free But she pinned down his arms hke a cuttlefish wTeathed heavily 
upon him And he heaved and swayed, and they crashed about the 
room, the soldiers hopping, the furmture bumping 

The young soldier had got the rope once round, the brisk ser- 
geant helping him The woman sank heavily lower, they got die 
rope round several times In the struggle the victim fell over against 
the table The ropes tightened till they cut his arms. The woman 
clung to his knees Another soldier ran in a flash of genius, and 
fastened the strange man’s feet with the pair of braces Seats had 
crashed over, the table was thrown against the wall, but the man 
was bound, his arms pinned against his sides, his feet tied He lay 
half-fallen, sunk against the table, still for a moment 
The w'^oman rose, and sank, faint, on to the seat against the wall 
Her breast heaved, she could not speak, she thought she was going 
to die The bound man lay against the overturned table, his coat 
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all twisted and pulled up beneath the ropes, leaving the loins 
exposed The soldiers stood around, a little dazed, but excited 
with the row 

The man began to struggle again, heaving instinctively against 
the ropes, taking great, deep breaths His face, with its golden skin, 
flushed dark and surcharged, he heaved again The great veins in 
his neck stood out But it was no good, he went relaxed Then 
again, suddenly, he jerked his feet 
“ Another pair of braces, William,” cried the excited soldier 
He threw himself on the legs of the bound man, and managed to 
fasten the knees. Then again there wns stillness They could hear 
the clock tick 

The woman looked at the prostrate figure, the strong, straight 
limbs, the strong back bound in subjection, the wide-eyed face that 
reminded her of a calf tied in a sack in a cart, only its head stretched 
dumbly backwards And she triumphed 
The bound-up body began to struggle again She watched 
fascinated the muscles w^orkmg, the shoulders, the hips, the large, 
clean thighs Even now he might break the ropes She was afraid 
But the lively young soldier sat on the shoulders of the bound man, 
and after a few perilous moments, there was stillness again 
“ Now’’,” said the judicious sergeant to the bound man, “ if we 
untie you, will you promise to go off and make no more trouble ^ ” 

“ You’ll not untie liim in here,” cried the woman. “ I wouldn’t 
trust him as far as I could blow him ” 

There w'as silence 

“ We might carry him outside, and undo him there,” said the 
soldier “ Then w’e could get the policeman, if he made any more 
bother ” 

“ Yes,” said the sergeant We could do that ” Then again, in 
an altered, almost severe tone, to the prisoner “ If we undo you 
outside, will you take your coat and go without creating any more 
disturbance ? ” 

But the prisoner would not answer, he only lay witlr wide, dark, 
bnght eyes, like a bound animal There was a space of perplexed 
silence 

“ Well, then, do as you say,” said the woman irritably “ Carry 
him out amongst you, and let us shut up the house ” 

They did so Picking up the bound man, the four soldiers staggered 
clumsily into the silent square in front of the inn, the woman follow- 
ing with the cap and the overcoat The young soldiers quickly 
unfastened the braces from the prisoner’s legs, and they hopped 
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indoors They were in their stocking-feet, and outside the stars 
flashed cold They stood in the doorway watching The man lay 
quite still on the cold ground 

“ Now,” said the sergeant, in a subdued voice, ‘‘ I’ll loosen the 
knot, and he can work himself free, if you go in, Missis ” 

She gave a last look at the dishevelled, bound man, as he sat on the 
ground. Then she went indoors, followed quickly by the sergeant. 
Then they were heard locking and barring the door 
The man seated on the ground outside worked and strained at 
the rope. But it was not so easy to undo himself even now. So, 
wth hands bound, making an effort, he got on his feet, and went 
and worked the cord against the rough edge of an old wall The 
rope, being of a kind of plaited grass, soon frayed and broke, and he 
freed himself. He had various contusions His arms were hurt and 
bruised from the bonds He rubbed them slowly. Then he pulled 
his clothes straight, stooped, put on his cap, struggled into his 
overcoat, and walked away. 

The stars were very brilhant Clear as crystal, the beam from the 
lighthouse under the cliffs struck rhythmically on the mght. Dazed, 
the man walked along the road past the church-yard Then he 
stood leamng up against a wall, for. a long time. 

He was roused because his feet were so cold So he pulled himself 
together, and turned again in the silent night, back towards the inn. 

The bar was in darkness But there was a hght in the kitchen. 
He hesitated Then very quietly he tried the door 
He was surprised to find it open He entered, and quietly closed 
It behind him Then he went down the step past the bar-counter, 
and through to the hghted doorway of the kitchen There sat his 
■wife, planted in front of the range, where a furze fire was burning 
She sat in a chair full in front of the range, her knees -wide apart on 
the fender She looked over her shoulder at him as he entered, but 
she did not speak Then she stared in the fire again. 

It was a small, narrow kitchen He dropped his cap on the table 
that was covered mth yellowish American cloth, and took a seat 
with his back to the wall, near the oven His wife still sat with her 
knees apart, her feet on the steel fender and stared into the fire, 
motionless Her skin was smooth and rosy in the firehght Every- 
thing m the house was very clean and bright The man sat silent, 
too, his head dropped And thus they remained 
It was a question who would speak first The woman leaned 
forward and poked the ends of the sticks in between the bars of the 
range He lifted his head and looked at her. 
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“ Others gone to bed, have they ^ ” he asked. 

But she remained closed in silence. 

“ ’S a cold night, out,” he said, as if to himself. 

And he laid his large, yet well-shapen workman’s hand on the top 
of the stove, that was polished black and smooth as velvet She 
would not look at him, yet she glanced out of die corners of her eyes 

His eyes were fixed bnghdy on her, the pupils large and electric 
like those of a cat 

“ I should have picked you out among thousands,” he said 
“ Though you’re bigger than I’d have believed. Fine flesh you’ve 
made.” 

She was silent for some time. Then she turned in her chair upon 
him. 

“ "What do you think of yourself,” she said, “ conung back on me 
hke this after over fifteen year ? You don’t think I’ve not heard of 
you, neidier, in Butte City and elsewhere ^ ” 

He was watching her with his clear, translucent, unchallenged 
eyes. 

" Yes,” he said. “ Chaps comes an’ goes — I’ve heard teU of you 
from time to time ” 

She drew herself up. 

“ And what lies have you heard about me ? ” she demanded 
superbly. 

“ I dunno as I’ve heard any lies at all — ’cept as you was getting 
on very well, hke ” 

His voice ran warily and detached Her anger stirred again in 
her violently. But she subdued it, because of the danger there was 
in him, and more, perhaps, because of the beauty of his head and his 
level dra^vn brows, which she could not bear to forfeit 

“ That’s more than I can say she said “ I’ve heard more 

harm than good about ” 

“Ay, I dessay,” he said, looldng in the fire It was a long time 
since he had seen the furze burnmg, he said to himself There was a 
silence, during which she watched lus face 

“ Do you call yourself a man ^ ” she said, more m contemptuous 
reproach than in anger “ Leave a woman as you’ve left me, you 
don’t care to what • — and then to turn up in this fashion, without a 
word to say for yourself” 

He stirred in his chair, planted his feet apart, and resting his arms 
on his knees, looked steadily into the fire, without answering So 
near to her was his head, and the close black hair, she could scarcely 
refrain from starting away, as if it would bite her 
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“ Do you call that the action of a man ^ ” she repeated. 

“ No,” he said, reaching and poking the bits of wood into the fire 
with his fingers I didn’t call it anything, as I know of It’s no 
good calling things by any names whatsoever, as I know of” 

She watched him in his actions. There was a longer and longer 
pause between each speech, though neither knew it 

“ I wonder what you think of yourself ' ” she exclaimed, with vexed 
emphasis “ I wonder what sort of a fellow you take yourself to be ' ” 
She was really perplexed as well as angry 

“ Well,” he said, hfting Ins head to look at her, “ I guess I’ll 
answer for my own faults, if everybody else’ll answer for theirs ” 

Her heart beat fiery hot as he lifted his face to her She breathed 
heavily, averting her face, almost losing her self-control 

“ And what do you take me to be ? ” she cned, in real helplessness 
His face was hfted watching her, watching her soft, averted face, 
and the softly heaving mass of her breasts 

“ I take you,” he said, with that lacomc truthfulness which 
exercised such power over her, “ to be the deuce of a fine woman — 
darn me if you’re not as fine a built woman as I’ve seen, handsome 
with It as well I shouldn’t have expected you to put on such hand- 
some flesh ’struth I shouldn’t ” 

Her heart beat fiery hot, as he watched her with those bright 
agate eyes, fixedly. 

“ Been very handsome to you^ for fifteen years, my sakes ' ” she 
replied 

He made no answer to this, but sat v>ith his bright, qmck eyes 
upon her 

Then he rose She started mvoluntanly But he only said, in his 
lacomc, measured way * 

“ It’s warm in here now.” 

And he puUed off his overcoat, tlirowing it on the table She sat 
as if slightly cowed, whilst he did so 

“Them ropes has given my arms something, by Ga-ard,” he 
drawled, feehng his arms with his hands 

Still she sat m her chair before him, slightly cowed 
“ You was sharp, wasn’t you, to catch me hke that, eh ^ ” he 
smiled slowly “ By Ga-ard, you had me fixed proper, proper you 
had Darn me, you fixed me up proper — ^proper, you did ” 

He leaned forwards in his chair towards her 
“ I don’t think no worse of you for it, no, darned if I do Fine 
pluck in a woman’s what I admire That I do, indeed ” 

She only gazed into the fire 
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“ We fet from llie stait, we did And, my word, you begin again 
quick the minute you see me, you did Darn me, you was too sharp 
for me A darn fine woman, puts up a darn good fight Darn me 
if I could find a woman in all tlie darn States as could get me down 
like that Wonderful fine woman you be, truth to say, at this 
minute ” 

She only sat glowering into the fire 

“ As grand a pluck as a man could wish to find m a woman, true 
as I’m here,” he said, reaching forward his hand and tentatively 
touching her between her full, warm breasts, quietly 

She started, and seemed to shudder But his hand insinuated 
Itself between her breasts, as she continued to gaze in the fire 

“ And don’t you think I’ve come back here a-begging,” he said. 
“ I’ve more than one thousand pounds to my name, I have And a 
bit of a fight for a how-de-do pleases me, that it do But that 
doesn’t mean as you’re going to deny as you’re my Missis . . 
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A YOUNG man came out of the Victoria station, looking undecidedly 
at the taxi-cabs, dark red and black, pressing against the curb under 
the glass roof Several men m great-coats and brass buttons jerked 
themselves erect to catch his attention, at the same time keeping an 
eye on the other people as they filtered through the open doorways 
of the station Berry, however, was occupied by one of the men, 
a big, burly fellow whose blue eyes glared back and whose red- 
brown moustache bristled in defiance 

Do you want a cab, sir ^ ’’ the man asked, m a half-mocking, 
challenging voice 
Berry hesitated still 
“ Are you Daniel Sutton ^ ” he asked 
“Yes,” rephed the other defiantly, with uneasy conscience 
“ Then you are my uncle,” said Berry. 

They were alike in colouring, and somewhat in features, but the 
taxi driver was a powerful, well-fleshed man who glared at the world 
aggressively, being really on the defensive against his own heart. 
His nephew, of the same height, was thin, well-dressed, quiet and 
indifferent m his manner And yet they were obviously km 
“ And who the devil are you ^ ” asked the taxi driver 
“ I’m Daniel Berry,” replied the nephew 
“ Well, I’m damned — never saw you since you were a kid ” 
Rather awkwardly at this late hour the two shook hands “ How 
are you, lad ? ” 

“ All right I thought you were in Australia ” 

“ Been back three months — ^bought a couple of these damned 
things ” — ^he lacked the tyre of his taxi-cab in affectionate disgust 
There was a moment’s silence 

“ Oh, but I’m going back out there. I can’t stand this cankering, 
rotten-hearted hell of a country any more ; you want to come out 
to Sydney with me, lad That’s the place for you— beautiful place, 
oh, you could wish for nothing better. And money in it, too. How’s 
your mother ? ” 

“ She died at Christmas,” said the young man. 

316 
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“ Dead ’ What ' — our Anna • ” The big man’s eyes stared, and 
he recoiled in fear “ God, lad,” he said, “ that’s three of ’em gone ! ” 

The two men looked away at the people passing along the pale 
grey pavements, under the wall of Trinity Church. 

“ Well, strike me lucky * ” said the taxi driver at last, out of 
breath “ She wor th’ best o’ th’ bunch of ’em I see nowt nor hear 
nowt from any of ’em — ^they’re not worth it. I’ll be damned if they 
are — our sermon-lapping Adela and Maud,” he looked scornfully 
at his nephew “ But she was the best of ’em, our Anna was, that’s 
a fact ” 

He was talking because he was afraid 

“ An’ after a hard life hke she’d had How old was she, lad ^ ” 

“ Fifty-five ” 

“ Fifty-five . ” He hesitated Then, in a rather hushed voice, 

he asked the question that frightened him “ And what was it, 
then ^ ” 

“ Cancer ” 

“ Cancer again, like Juha ' I never knew there was cancer in our 
family Oh, my good God, our poor Anna, after the life she’d had ' 
What, lad, do you see any God at the back of that ^ I’m damned 
if I do ” 

- He was glanng, very blue-eyed and fierce, at his nephew Berry 
hfted his shoulders slightly 

“ God ^ ” went on the taxi driver, m a curious intense tone 
“ You’ve only to look at the folk m the street to know there’s nothing 
keeps It going but gravitation Look at ’em Look at him > ” A 
mongrel-looking man was nosing past “ Wouldn’t he murder you 
for your watch-chain, but that he’s afraid of society ^ He’s got it 
in him Look at ’em ” 

Berry watched the townspeople go by, and, sensitively feeling his 
uncle’s antipathy, it seemed he was watching a sort of danse macabre 
of ugly criminals 

“ Did you ever see such a God-forsaken crew creeping about • 
It gives you the very horrors to look at ’em I sit in this damned car 
and watch ’em till, I can tell you, I feel hke running the cab amuck 
among ’em, and running myself to kingdom come ” 

Berry wondered at this outburst He knew his uncle was the black 
sheep, the youngest, the darhng of his mother’s family He knew 
him to be at outs with respectability, mixing with the looser, sporting 
type, all bettmg and drinking and showing dogs and birds, and racing 
As a critic of hfe, however, he did not know him But the young man 
felt curiously understanding “ He uses words hke I do, he talks 
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nearly as I talk, except that I shouldn’t say those things But I 
might feel like that, in myself, if I went a certain road.” 

“ I’ve got to go to Watmore,” he said “ Can you take me ? ” 

“ When d’you want to go ^ ” asked the uncle fiercely 
“ Now ” 

“ Come on, then What d’yer stand gassin’ on th’ causeway for ^ ” 
The nephew took his seat beside the driver The cab began to 
quiver, then it started forward with a whirr The uncle, his hands 
and feet acting mechanically, kept his blue eyes fixed on the highroad 
into whose traffic the car was insinuating its way Berry felt curiously 
as if he were sitting beside an older development of himself His 
imnd went back to his mother She had been twenty years older 
than this brother of hers, whom she had loved so dearly “ He was 
one of the most affectionate httle lads, and such a curly head * I 
could never have believed he would grow into the great, coarse bully 
he IS — ^for he’s nothing else My father made a god of him — ^well, 
it’s a good thing his father is dead He got in with that sporting 
gang, that’s what did it Things were made too easy for him, and 
so he thought of no one but himself, and this is the result ” 

Not that “ Joky ” Sutton was so very black a sheep He had hved 
idly till he was eighteen, tlien had suddenly married a young, beauti- 
ful girl with clear brows and dark grey eyes, a factory girl Having 
taken her to live with his parents he, lover of dogs and pigeons, went 
on to the staff of a sporting paper But his wife was without uplift 
or warmth Though they made money enough, their house was 
dark and cold and uninviting He had two or three dogs, and the 
whole attic was turned into a great pigeon-house He and his wife 
lived together roughly, with no warmth, no refinement, no touch of 
beauty anywhere, except that she was beautiful He was a bluster- 
ing, impetuous man, she was rather cold in her soul, did not care 
about anything very much, was rather capable and close with 
money And she had a common accent in her speech He outdid 
her a thousand times in coarse language, and yet that cold twang 
in her voice tortured him with shame that he stamped down in bully- 
ing and in becoming more violent in his own speech 

Only his dogs adored him, and to them, and to his pigeons, he 
talked with rough, yet curiously tender caresses while they leaped 
and fluttered for joy 

After he and his wife had been married for seven years a little girl 
was bom to them, then later, another But the husband and wife 
drew no nearer together She had an affection for her children 
almost like a cool governess He had an emotional man’s fear of 
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sentiment, which helped to nip his wife from putting out any shoots 
He treated his childien roughly, and pretended to think it a good job 
when one was adopted by a well-to-do maternal aunt But in his 
soul he hated Iiis wife that she could give away one of his children 
For after her cool fashion, she Io\ed him Witli a chaos of a man 
such as he, she had no chance of being anything but cold and hard, 
poor tiling For she did love him 

In the end he fell absurdly and violently in love with a ratlier 
sentimental young woman who read Browming. He made his 
wife an allowance and established a new menage with the young 
ladv, shordy after emigrating w ith her to Australia Meanwhile his 
wife had gone to live with a publican, a widower, with ivhom she 
had had one of those curious, tacit understandings of which quiet 
w^omen arc capable, something like an arrangement for provision m 
tlie future 

This w'as as much as the nephew knew'’ He sat beside his uncle, 
W'ondering how things stood at the present They raced lightly 
out past the cemetery and along the boulevard, then turned into the 
rather grimy countryc The mud flew out on either side, there was 
a fine mist of rain which blew in their faces Berry covered him- 
self up 

In the lanes the high hedges shone black with ram The silvery 
grey sky, faintly dappled, spread wide over the low, green land The 
elder man glanced fiercely up tlie road, then turned his red face to 
his nephew^ 

“ And howTe you going on, lad ^ ” he said loudly Berry noticed 
that his uncle was slightly uneasy of him It made him also un- 
comfortable. The elder man had e\idently something pressing on 
his soul 

“ Who are you living with in towm ^ ” asked the nephew “ Have 
you gone back to Aunt Maud ^ ” 

“ No,” barked the uncle “ She wouldn’t have me I offered to 
— 1 wanted to — but she wouldn’t ” 

“ You’re alone, then ^ ” 

“ No, I’m not alone ” 

He turned and glared with his fierce blue eyes at his nephew, but 
said no more for some time The car ran on through the mud, 
under the wet wall of the park 

“ That other devil tried to poison me,” suddenly shouted the 
elder man “ The one I went to Australia with.” At which, m 
spite of himself, the younger smiled in secret 

“ How was that ^ ” he asked 
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“ Wanted to get iid of me She got in with another fellow on the 
ship . . By Jove, I was bad.” 

“ Where — on tlie ship ? ” 

“ No,” bellowed the other. “ No That was m Wellington, New 
Zealand I was bad, and got lower an’ lower—couldn’t think what 
was up I could hardly crawl about. As certain as I’m here, she 
was poisoning me, to get to th’ other chap — I’m certain of it.” 

“ And what did you do ^ ” 

“ I cleared out — went to Sydney ” 

“ And left her ^ ” 

“ Yes, I thought begod, I’d better clear out if I wanted to live ” 

“ And you were all right in Sydney ^ ” 

“ Better in no time — I know she was putting poison in my coffee ” 
“ Hm f ” 

There was a glum silence The driver stared at the road ahead, 
fixedly, managing the car as if it were a hve thing The nephew 
felt that his uncle was afraid, quite stupefied with fear, fear of life, 
of death, of himself 

“ You’re m rooms, then ? ” asked the nephew. 

“ No, I’m in a house of my own,” said thie uncle defiantly, “ ivi’ 
th’ best little woman in th’ Midlands She’s a mar\'’el Wliy don’t 
you come an’ see us ” 

“IwiU Yyfiioisshe?” 

“ Oh, she’s a good girl — a beautiful little thing I was clean gone 
on her first time I saw her An’ she was on me Her mother lives 
with us — respectable girl, none o’ your . . .” 

“ And how old is she ^ ” 

“ How old is she ? She’s twenty-one.” 

" Poor thing ” 

“ She^s right enough ” 

" You’d marry her — getting a divorce ? ” 

“ I shall marry her ” 

There was a little antagonism between the two men 
“ Where’s Aunt Maud ^ ” asked the younger 
“ She’s at the Railway Arms — ^we passed it, just against Rolhn’s 
Mill Crossing They sent me a note this morning to go an’ see 
her when I can spare time She’s got consumption ” 

“ Good Lord ’ Are you going ? ” 

“ Yes 

But again Berry felt that his uncle was afraid 
The young man got through his commission in the village, had a 
drink with his uncle at the inn, and the two were returning home. 
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The elder man’s subject of conversation was Australia As they 
drew near the town they grew silent, thinking both of the pubhc- 
house. At last they saw the gates of the railway crossing were 
closed before them 

“ Shan’t you call ? ” asked Berry, jerking his head m the direction 
of the inn, which stood at the corner between two roads, its sign 
hanging under a bare horse-chestnut tree m front 
“ I might as well. Gome in an’ have a drink,” said the uncle 
It had been raimng aU the moimng, so shallow pools of water lay 
about A brewer’s wagon, with wet barrels and warm-smellmg 
horses, stood near the door of the mn Eveiy where seemed silent, 
but for the rattle of trains at the crossing The two men went 
uneasily up the steps and into the bar The place was paddled with 
wet feet, empty As the barman was heard approaching, the uncle 
asked. Ins usual bluster slightly hushed by fear 
“ What yer gom’ ta have, lad ^ Same as last time ^ ” 

A man entered, evidently the proprietor He was good-looking, 
with a long, heavy face and quick, dark eyes His glance at Sutton 
was swift, a start, a recogmtion, and a withdrawal, into heavy 
neutrahty. 

“ How are yer, Dan ^ ” he said, scarcely troubling to speak. 

“ Are yer, George ^ ” replied Sutton, hanging back “ My 
nephew, Dan Berry Give us Red Seal, George ” 

The pubhcan nodded to the younger man, and set the glasses 
on the bar He pushed forward the two glasses, then leaned back 
in the dark corner behmd the door, his arms folded, evidently 
preferring to get back from the watchful eyes of the nephew 
“ — ’s luck,” said Sutton 

The pubhcan nodded in acknowledgment Sutton and his 
nephew drank 

“ Why the hell don’t you get that road mended in Cinder Hill — ,” 
said Sutton fiercely, pushing back his driver’s cap and showing his 
short-cut, bristling hair 

“ They can’t find it in their hearts to pull it up,” replied the pubh- 
can, lacomcally 

“ Find in their hearts ! They want settin’ m barrows an’ runmn’ 
up an’ down it till they cried for mercy ” 

Sutton put down his glass The pubhcan renewed it with a sure 
band, at ease in whatsoever he did Then he leaned back against 
the bar He wore no coat He stood with arms folded, his chin on 
his chest, his long moustache hanging His back was round and 
slack, so that the lower part of his abdomen stuck forward, though 
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wall over the pillows There was a httle coloured picture of a bird 
perched on a bell, and a nest among ivy leaves beneath It ap- 
pealed to lum, made him wonder, roused a feeling of childish magic 
m him They were wonderfully fresh, green ivy leaves, and nobody 
had seen the nest among them save Inm 
Then suddenly he looked down again at the face on the bed, to 
try and recognize it ^ He knew the white brow and the beautiful 
clear eyebrows That was his wife, with whom he had passed 
his youth, flesh of his flesh, his, himself. Then those tired 
eyes, which met his again from a long way off, disturbed him until 
he did not know wheie he was Only the sunken cheeks, and the 
moutli that seemed to protrude now were foreign to him, and filled 
lum witli horror It seemed he lost his identity He was the young 
husband of the woman with the clear brows ; he was the married 
man fighting with her whose eyes watched him, a little indifferently, 
from a long way off , and he was a child m horror of that protruding 
mouth 

There came a crackhng sound of her voice He knew she had con- 
sumption of the throat, and braced himself hard to bear the noise 
“ What was it, Maud ^ ” he asked m panic 
Then the broken, crackling voice came again He was too terrified 
of the sound of it to hear what was said There was a pause 
" You’ll take Wmme ^ ” the pubhean’s voice interpreted from the 
window 

“ Don’t you bother, Maud, I’ll take her,” he said, stupefying his 
mind so as not to understand 

He looked curiously round the room It was not a bad bedroom, 
light and warm There were many medicine bottles aggregated in 
a corner of the washstand — and a bottle of Three Star brandy, half- 
full And there ^vere also photographs of strange people on the 
chest of drawers It was not a bad room 
Again he started as if he were shot. She was speaking He bent 
down, but did not look at her 
“ Be good to her,” she whispered 

When he realized her meaning, that he should be good to their 
, child when the mother was gone, a blade went through his flesh 
“ I’ll be good to her, Maud, don’t you bother,” he said, beginning 
to feel shaky 

He looked again at the picture of the bird It perched cheerfully 
under a blue sky, with robust, j oily ivy leaves near He was gathering 
his courage to depart He looked down, but struggled hard not to 
take in the sight of his wife’s face. 
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“ I s’U come again, Maud,” he said “ I hope you’ll go on all 
right Is there anything as you want ? ” 

There was an almost imperceptible shake of the head from the sick 
woman, mabng his heart melt swiftly again Then, dragging his 
limbs, he got out of the room and down the stairs 
The landlord came after him 

“ I’ll let you know if anything happens,” the pubhcan said, still 
lacomc, but with his eyes dark and swift 

“ Ay, a’ right,” said Sutton bhndly He looked round for his 
cap, which he had all the time in his hand Then he got out of doors 
In a moment the uncle and nephew were m the car jolting on the 
level crossing The elder man seemed as if sometlung tight in his 
brain made him open his eyes wide, and stare He held the 
steering-wheel firmly He knew he could steer accurately, to a hair’s 
breadth Glaring feedly ahead, he let the car go, till it bounded 
over the uneven road There were three coal-carts in a string In 
an instant the car grazed past them, almost biting the kerb on the 
other side Sutton aimed his car hke a proj'ectile, stanng ahead 
He did not want to know, to think, to realize, he wanted to be only 
the driver of that quick taxi 

The town drew near, suddenly There were allotment-gardens, 
with dark-purple twiggy frmt-trees and wet alleys between the 
hedges Then suddenly the streets of dwelhng-houses whnlei! close, 
and the car was chmbing the hiU, with an angry whirr — ^up— up — 
till they rode out on to die crest and could see the tramcar, dark 
red and yellow, threading their way round the corner below, and all 
the traffic roaring between the shops 
“ Got anywhere to go ^ ” asked Sutton of his nephew 
“ I was going to see one or two people.” 

“ Gome an’ have a bit o’ dinner with us,” said the other 
Berry knew that his uncle wanted to be distracted, so that m 
should not think nor realize The big man was runmng hard aivay 
from the horror of reahzation 
“ All right,” Berry agreed 

The car went quickly through the town It ran up a long street 
nearly into the country again Then it pulled up at a house that 
stood alone, below the road 

“ I s’ll be back in ten rmnutes,” said the uncle 
The car went on to the garage Berry stood curiously at the top 
of the stone stairs that led from the highroad down to the level of the 
house, an old stone place The garden was dilapidated Broken 
frmt-trees leaned at a sharp angle down the steep bank. Right 
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across tlie dim grey atmosphere, m a kind of valley on the edge of 
the town, new suburb-patches showed pinkish on the dark earth. 

It was a kind of unresolved boiderland. 

Berry went down tlie steps. Through the broken black fence of 
tlie orchard, long grass showed yellow The place seemed deserted. 
He knocked, tlien knocked again An elderly woman appeared. 
She looked like a housekeeper. At first she said suspiciously that 
Mr Sutton was not in. 

“ My uncle just put me down He’ll be in in ten minutes,” replied 
the visitor 

“ Oh, are you the Mr Berry w^ho is related to him ^ ” exclaimed 
the elderly %voman. “ Gome m — come m ” 

She was at once kindly and a little bit servile The young man 
entered It was an old house, lather dark, and sparsely furnished. 
The elderly woman sat nervously on the edge of one of the chairs 
in a drawnng-room that looked as if it were furmshed from dismal 
relics of dismal homes, and there was a little stragghng attempt at 
conversation. Mrs Greenwell was evidently a working-class woman 
unused to service or to any formahty 

Presently she gathered up courage to invite her visitor into the - 
dimng-room There fiom the table under the window rose a tall, 
slim girl witli a cat m her arms She was evidently a httle more 
lady-hke than was habitual to her, but she had a gentle, delicate, 
sm^ nature Her b^o^vn hair almost covered her ears, her dark 
lashes came down in shy awkwardness over her beautiful blue eyes 
She shook hands in a frank way, yet she was shrinking. Evidently 
she was not sure how her position would affect her visitor And yet 
she was assured in herself, shrinking and timid as she was 

“ She must be a good deal m love with him,” thought Berry. 

Both w'omen glanced shamefacedly at tlie roughly laid table. 
Evidently they ate in a rather rough and ready fashion 

Elame — she had this poetic name — ^fingered her cat timidly, not 
knowmg what to say or to do, unable even to ask her visitor to sit 
down He noticed how her skirt hung almost flat on her hips. She 
was young, scarce developed, a long, slender thing Her colouring 
was warm and exqmsite 

The elder woman bustled out to the kitchen Berry fondled the 
terrier dogs that had come curiously to his heels, and glanced out 
of the window at the wet, deserted orchard. 

This room, too, was not well furnished, and rather dark. But 
there was a big red fire. 

“ He always has fox terriers,” he said. 
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“ Yes,” she answered, showing her teeth in a smile. 

“ Do you like them, too ^ ” 

“ Yes ” — she glanced down at the dogs “ I like Tam bettci than 
Sally ” 

Her speech always tailed off into an awkwaid silence 
“ We’ve been to see Aunt Maud,” said the nephew 
Her eyes, blue and scared and shi inking, met his. 

“ Dan had a letter,” he explained “ She’s very bad ” 

“ Isn’t It hoirible ! ” she exclaimed, her face ciumblmg up with 
fcai 

The old woman, evidently a hard-used, rather down-tioddcn 
workman’s wife, came in with two soup plates She glanced an\iou<;l> 
to sec how her daughter was piogrcssing wath the visitor 

“ Mother, Dan’s been to see Maud,” said Elaine, in a quiet \oiec 
full of fear and trouble 

The old woman looked up anxiously, in question 
“ I think she wanted him to take the child She's \ cry bad, I 
believe,” explained Beny 

“ Oh, we should take Winnie ' ” cried Elaine But both women 
seemed uncertain, waveiing in their position Already Berry' could 
see that Ins uncle had bullied them, as he bullied everybody' But 
they were used to unpleasant men, and seemed to keep at a distance 
“ Will you have some soup ^ ” asked the motlicr, humbly 
She evidently did the work The daughter \vas to be a lady, more 
or less, always dressed and nice for when Sutton came in 
They heard him heavily running down tlic steps outside The 
dogs got up Elaine seemed to forget the visitor It was as if she 
came into hfe Yet she was nervous and afraid The mother stood 
as if ready to exculpate herself 

Sutton burst open the door Big, blusteimg, w'et in his immense 
grey coat, he came into the dining-room 
“ Hello ' ” he said to his nephew, “ making yourself at home ^ 

“ Oh, yes,” rephed Berry 

“ Hello, Jack,” he said to the girl “ Got ow't to grizzle about ^ ” 
“ Y/hat for ^ ” she asked, m a clear, half-challenging voice, that 
had that peculiar twang, almost petulant, so female and so attractive 
Yet she was defiant like a boy 

“ It’s a wonder if you haven’t,” growled Sutton. And, with a 
really intimate movement, he stooped down and fondled his dogs, 
though paying no attention to them. Then he stood up, and re- 
mained with feet apart on the hearthrug, his head ducked forward, 
watching the girl He seemed abstracted, as if he could only watch 
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her. His great-coat hung open, so that she could see his figure, 
simple and human in the great husk of cloth She stood nervously 
with her hands behind her, glancing at him, unable to see anything 
else. And he was scarcely conscious but of her His eyes were still 
strained and staring, and as they followed the girl, when, long- 
hmbed and languid, she moved away, it was as if he saw in her 
something impersonal, the female, not the woman. 

“ Had your dinner ^ ” he asked 

“ We werejust going to have it,” she replied, with the same curious 
httle vibration in her voice, like the twang of a string 

The mother entered, bringing a saucepan from which she ladled 
soup into three plates 

“ Sit down, lad,” said Sutton “ You sit down. Jack, an’ give me 
mine here ” 

“ Oh, aren’t you coming to table ^ ” she complained 

“ No, I tell you,” he snarled, almost pretending to be disagreeable 
But she was slightly afraid even of the pretence, which pleased and 
reheved him. He stood on the hearthrug eating his soup noisily 

“ Aren’t you going to take your coat off ^ ” she said “ It’s filling 
the place full of steam.” 

He did not answer, but, with his head bent forward over the plate, 
he ate his soup hastily, to get it done with When he put down his 
empty plate, she rose and went to him 

“ Do take your coat off, Dan,” she said, and she took hold of the 
breast of his coat, trying to push it back over his shoulder But she 
could not Only the stare in his eyes changed to a glare as her 
hand moved over his shoulder He looked down into her eyes 
She became pale, rather frightened-looking, and she turned her 
face away, and it was drawn slightly with love and fear and nusery 
She tried again to put off his coat, her thin wrists puUing at it He 
stood solidly planted, and did not look at her, but stared straight in 
front She was playing with passion, afraid of it, and really wretched 
because it left her, the person, out of count Yet she continued 
And there came into his bearing, into his eyes, the curious smile of 
passion, pushing away even the death-horror It was life stronger 
than death in him She stood close to his breast Their eyes met, 
and she was carried away 

“ Take your coat off, Dan,” she said coaxmgly, in a low tone 
meant for no one but him And she slid her hands on his shoulder, 
and he yielded, so that the coat was pushed back She had flushed, 
and her eyes had grown very bright She got hold of the cuff of 
his coat Gently, he eased himself, so diat she drew it off 
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Then he stood m a thin suit, which revealed his vigorous, almost 
mature form. 

“ What a weight ! ” she exclaimed, in a peculiar penetrating 
voiee, as she went out hugging the overcoat. In a moment she came 
baek 

He stood still in the same position, a frown over his fiercely staring 
eyes The pain, the fear, the horror in his breast were all burning 
away in the new, fiercest flame of passion 

“ Get your dinner,” he said roughly to her. 

“ I’ve had all I want,” she said “ You come an’ have yours.” 

He looked at the table as if he found it difficult to sec things. 

“ I want no more,” he said. 

She stood close to his chest She wanted to touch him and to 
comfort him There was something about him now tliat fascinated 
her Berry felt slightly ashamed that she seemed to ignore the 
presence of others in tlie room 

The mother came in She glanced at Sutton, standing planted 
on the hearthrug, his head ducked, the heavy frown hiding his 
face. There was a pecuhar braced intensity about him that made 
the elder woman afraid Suddenly he jerked his head round to his 
nephew 

“ Get on wi’ your dinner, lad,” he said, and he went to the door 
The dogs, which had continually lam down and got up again, 
uneasy, now rose and watched The girl went after him, saying, 
clearly • 

“ Vhiat did you want, Dan ? ” 

Her slim, quick figure was gone, llie door was closed behind her. 

There was silence The mother, still more slave-like in her 
movement, sat down in a low chair Berry drank some beer 

“ That girl will leave him,” he said to himself. “ She’ll hate him 
like poison And serve him right Then she’ll go off with somebody 
else ” 

And she did 
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“ Well, Mabel, and what are you going to do with yourself^ ” asked 
Joe, with foohsh flippancy He felt quite safe himself. Without 
listening for an answer, he turned aside, worked a gram of tobacco 
to the tip 'Of his tongue, and spat it out He did not care about 
anything, since he felt safe himself 
The three brothers and the sister sat round the desolate breakfast 
table, attempting some sort of desultory consultation The morning’s 
post had given the final tap to the family fortunes, and all was over 
The dreary dining-room itself, with its heavy mahogany furniture, 
looked as it were waiting to be done away with 
But the consultation amounted to nothing There was a strange 
air of meffectuahty about the three men, as they sprawled at table, 
smoking and reflecting vaguely on their own condition. The girl 
was alone, a rather short, sullen-looking young woman of twenty- 
seven. She did not share the same life as her brothers She would 
have been good-looking, save for the impassive fixity of her face, 
“ bull-dog,” as her brothers called it 
There was a confused tramping of horses’ feet outside. The three 
men all sprawled round m their chairs to watch Beyond the dark 
holly-bushes that separated the stnp of lawn from the highroad, they 
could see a cavalcade of shire horses swinging out of their own yard, 
being taken for exercise This was the last time These were the 
last horses that would go through their hands The young men 
watched with critical, callous look They were all frightened at the 
coUapse of their lives, and the sense of disaster m which they were 
mvolved left them no inner freedom 
Yet they were three fine, well-set fellows enough Joe, the eldest, 
was a man of thirty-three, broad and handsome m a hot, flushed 
way. His face was red, he twisted his black moustache over a thick 
finger, his eyes were shallow and restless He had a sensual way of 
uncovering his teeth when he laughed, and his bearmg was stupid. 
Now he watched the horses with a glazed look of helplessness m his 
eyes, a certain stupor of downfall 

The great draught-horses swung past. They were tied head to 
L* 329 
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tail, four of them, and they heaved along to wheic a lane branched 
off from the highroad, planting their great hoofs floutingly in the 
fine black mud, swinging their great rounded haunches sumptuously, 
and trotting a few sudden steps as they were led into the lane, round 
the corner Every movement showed a massive, slumbrous strength, 
and a stupidity which held them in subjection The groom at the 
head looked back, jerking the leading rope And the cavalcade 
moved out of sight up the lane, the tail of the last horse, bobbed up 
tight and stiff, held out taut from the swinging great haunches as 
they rocked behind the hedges in a motion-hkc sleep 
Joe watched with glazed hopeless eyes The horses were almost 
like his own body to him He felt he was done for now. Luckily he 
was engaged to a woman as old as himself, and therefore her father, 
who was steward of a neighbouring estate, would provide him with a 
job He would marry and go into harness His life was over, he 
would be a subject animal now 

He turned uneasily aside, the retreating steps of the horses echoing 
in his ears Then, with foolish restlessness, he reached for the scraps 
of bacon-rmd from the plates, and making a faint whistling sound, 
flung them to the terrier that lay against the fender. He watched the 
dog swallow them, and waited till the creature looked into his eyes 
Then a faint grin came on his face, and in a high, foolish voice he 
said 

“ You won’t get much more bacon, shall you, you httle b ^ ” 

The dog faintly and dismally wagged its tail, then lowered its 
haunches, circled round, and lay down again 
There was another helpless silence at the table Joe sprawled 
uneasily in his seat, not -v^ling to go till the family conclave was 
dissolved Fred Henry, the second brother, was erect, clean- 
limbed, alert He had watched the passing of the horses with more 
sang-froid If he was an animal, hke Joe, he was an animal which 
controls, not one which is controlled He was master of any horse, 
and he carried himself with a well-tempered air of mastery But 
he was not master of the situations of hfe He pushed his coarse 
brown moustache upwards, off his hp, and glaneed irritably at his 
sister, who sat impassive and inscrutable 

“ You’ll go and stop with Lucy for a bit, shan’t you ^ ” he asked 
The girl did not answer 

“ I don’t see what else you can do,” persisted Fred Henry 
“ Go as a skivvy,” Joe interpolated laeomcally 
The girl did not move a muscle 

“ If I was her, I should go in for training for a nurse,” said 
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Malcolm, the youngest of them all He was the baby of the family, 
a young man of twenty-two, mth a fresh, jaunty museau 
But Mabel did not take any notiee of him They had talked at 
her and round her for so many years, that she hardly heard them 
at all 

The marble clock on tlie mantelpiece softly chimed the half-hour, 
the dog rose uneasily from the hearthrug and looked at the party 
at the breakfast table. But still they sat on in ineffectual conclave 
“ Oh, all right,” said Joe suddenly, apiopos of notlimg. “I’ll 
get a move on ” 

He pushed back his chair, straddled his knees with a downward 
jerk, to get them fiee, m horsey fasluon, and went to the fire Still 
he did not go out of the room , he was curious to know what the 
otliers would do oi say He began to charge his pipe, looking down 
at the dog and sa^ang, m a lugh, affected voice 
“ Going wi’ me ^ Going wi’ me arc ter ^ Tha’rt gom’ further than 
tha counts on just now, dost hear ^ ” 

The dog faintly wagged its tail, tlie man stuck out his jaw and 
coveicd his pipe with his hands, and puffed intently, losing himself 
in the tobacco, looking down all the w^hile at the dog with an absent 
browm eye The dog looked up at him in mournful distrust Joe 
stood with his knees stuck out, in real horsey fashion 
“ Have you had a letter fiom Lucy ^ ” Fred Henry asked of his 
sister. 

“ Last week,” came the neutral reply 
“ And what does she say ? ” 

There w'as no answer 

“ Docs she ask you to go and stop there ^ ” persisted Fred Henry 
“ She says I can if I like ” 

“ Well, then, you’d better. Tell her you’ll come on Monday ” 
This was received in silence 

“ That’s what you’ll do then, is it ^ ” said Fred Henry, in some 
exasperation 

But she made no answer There was a silence of futility and irrita- 
tion in the room Malcolm grinned fatuously 
“ You’ll have to make up your mind between now and next 
Wednesday,” said Joe loudly, “ or else find yourself lodgings on the 
kerbstone ” 

The face of the young woman darkened, but she sat on immutable 
“ Here’s Jack Fergusson ' ” exclaimed Malcolm, who was looking 
aimlessly out of the window 
“ Where ^ ” exclaimed Joe, loudly. 
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“Just gone past ” 

“ Gonung in ^ ” 

Malcolm craned his neck to see the gate 
“ Yes,” he said 

There was a silence Mabel sat on like one condemned, at the 
head of the table Then a whistle was heard from the kitchen 
The dog got up and barked sharply Joe opened the door and 
shouted 

“ Come on ” 

After a moment a young man entered He was muffled up in 
overcoat and a purple woollen scarf, and his tweed cap, which he 
did not remove, was pulled down on his head He was of medium 
height, his face was rather long and pale, his eyes looked tired. 

“ Hello, Jack ' Well, Jack ' ” exclaimed Malcolm and Joe Fred 
Henry merely said, “Jack ” 

“ What’s doing ^ ” asked the newcomer, evidently addressing Fred 
Henry. 

“ Same We’ve got to be out by Wednesday Got a cold ^ ” 

“ I have — got it bad, too ” 

“ Why don’t you stop in ^ ” 

“ Me stop in ^ When I can’t stand on my legs, perhaps I shall 
have a chance.” The young man spoke huskily He had a slight 
Scotch accent 

“ It’s a knock-out, isn’t it,” said Joe, boisterously, “ if a doctor 
goes round croaking with a cold. Looks bad for the patients, doesn’t 
It?” 

The young doctor looked at him slowly 

“ Anything the matter with jw, then ? ” he asked sarcastically 
“ Not as I know of Damn your eyes, I hope not Why ? ” 

“ I thought you were very concerned about the patients, wondered 
if you imght be one yourself ” 

“ Damn it, no, I’ve never been patient to no flaming doctor, and 
hope I never shall be,” returned Joe 
At this point Mabel rose from the table, and they aU seemed to 
become aware of her existence She began putting the dishes to- 
together The young doctor looked at her, but did not address her 
He had not greeted her She went out of the room with the tray, her 
face impassive and unchanged ’ 

“ When are you off tlien, all of you ? ” asked the doctor. 

“ I’m catclnng the eleven-forty,” replied Malcolm “ Are you 
gom’ down wi’ th’ trap, Joe ? ” 

“ Yes, I’ve told you I’m going down wi’ th’ trap, haven’t I ? ” 
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We'd better be getting her in then So long, Jack, if I don’t see 
you before I go,” said M^colm, shaking hands 
He went out, followed by Joe, who seemed to have his tail between 
his legs. 

“ Well, this IS the devil’s own,” exclaimed the doctor, when he 
was left alone with Fred Henry ‘‘ Going before Wednesday, are 
you ^ ” 

” That’s tlie orders,” replied the other 
^^dlere, to Northampton ^ ” 

•‘That’s it” 

“ The devil > ” exclaimed Fergusson, with quiet chagrin. 

And diere was silence between the two 
“ All settled up, are you ^ ” asked Feigusson 
“ About ” 

There was another pause 

“ Well, I shall miss yer, Freddy, boy,” said the young doctor 
“ And I shall miss thee. Jack,” returned the other 
“ hCss you like hell,” mused the doctor. 

Fred Henry turned aside There was nothing to say Mabel 
came in again, to finish clearing the table 
“ What arejoM going to do, then. Miss Pervin ^ ” asked Fergusson 
“ Going to your sister’s, are you ^ ” 

Mabel looked at him with her steady, dangerous eyes, that always 
made him uncomfortable, unsettlmg his superficial ease 
“ No,” she said 

“ Well, what in the name of fortune are you going to do ^ Say 
what you mean to do,” cried Fred Henry, with futile intensity. 

But she only averted her head, and continued her work. She 
folded the white table-cloth, and put on the chemlle cloth 
“ The sulkiest bitch that ever trod ' ” muttered her biodier 
But she fimshed her task witli perfectly impassive face, the young 
doctor watching her interestedly all the while Then she went out 
Fred Henry stared after her, clenching his lips, his blue eyes 
fixing in sharp antagonism, as he made a grimace of sour exaspera- 
tion 

“ You could bray her into bits, and that’s all you’d get out of her,” 
he said, in a small, narrowed tone. 

The doctor simled faintly 

“ What’s she going to do, then ^ ” he asked 

“ Stnke me if /know ' ” returned the other 

There was a pause. Then the doctor stirred 

“ I’ll be seeing you to-night, shall I ? ” he said to his friend 
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« Ay— where’s it to be ? Are we going ovei to Jessdalc ^ ” 

“ I don’t know I’ve got such a cold on me I’ll come round to 
the Moon and Stars, anyway.” 

“ Let Lizzie and May miss their night for once, eh ^ ” 

“ That’s It — ^if I feel as I do now ” 

“ All’s one ” 

The two young men went thiough the passage and down to the 
back door together The house was large, but it was servanticss now, 
and desolate At the back was a small bricked house-yard, and 
beyond that a big square, gravelled fine and red, and having stables 
on two sides Sloping, dank, winter-dark fields stretched away on 
the open sides 

But the stables were empty Joseph Pervm, the father of the 
family, had been a man of no education, who had become a fairly 
large horse dealer The stables had been full of horses, there was a 
great turmoil and come-and-go of horses and of dealers and grooms 
Then the kitchen was full of servants But of late tilings had declined 
The old man had married a second time, to retrieve his fortunes 
Now he was dead and everything was gone to the dogs, there was 
nothing but debt and threatening 
For months, Mabel had been servantless in tlie big house, keeping 
the home together in penury for her ineffectual brothers She had 
kept house for ten years But previously it was with unstinted means 
Then, however brutal and coarse everything was, the sense of money 
had kept her proud, confident The men might be foul-mouthed, tlie 
women in the kitchen might have bad reputations, her brothers 
might have illegitimate children But so long as there was money, 
the girl felt herself estabhshed, and brutally proud, reserved 
No company came to the house, save dealers and coarse men 
Mabel had no associates of her own sex, after her sister went away 
But she did not imnd She went regularly to church, she attended 
to her father And she hved in the memory of her mother, who had 
died when she was fourteen, and whom she had loved She had 
loved her fatlier, too, in a different way, depending upon him, and 
feehng secure m him, until at the age of fifty-four he married again 
And then she had set hard against him. Now he had died and left 
them all hopelessly in debt. 

She had suffered badly during the period of poverty Nothing, 
however, could shake the curious sullen, animal pride that domin- 
ated each member of the family. Now, for Mabel, the end had come 
Still she would not cast about her She would follow her own way 
just the same She would always hold the keys of her own situation 
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Mindless and persistent, she endured from day to day. Why should 
she think ? ^^^ly should she answer anybody ^ It was enough that 
tills was the end, and there was no way out She need not pass any 
more darldy along the main street of the small town, avoidmg every 
eye She need not demean herself any more, going into the shops 
and buying the cheapest food This was at an end. She thought 
of nobody, not even of herself Ivlindless and persistent, she seemed 
in a sort of ecstasy to be coming nearer to her fulfilment, her own 
glorification, approaching her dead mother, who was glorified. 

In the afternoon she took a little bag, with shears and sponge and 
a small scrubbing brush, and went out It was a grey, wintry day, 
with saddened, dark green fields and an atmosphere blackened by 
the smoke of foundries not far off She went quickly, darkly along 
the causeway, heeding nobody, through the town to the churchyard 
There she always felt secure, as if no one could see her, although 
as a matter of fact she was exposed to the stare of every one who passed 
along under the churchyard wall Nevertheless, once under the 
shadow of the great looming church, among the graves, she felt 
immune from the world, reserved witlun the thick churchyard wall 
as in another country 

Carefully she clipped the grass from the grave, and arranged the 
pinky white, small chrysanthemums in the tin cross When this was 
done, she took an empty jar from a neighbouring grave, brought 
water, and carefully, most scrupulously sponged the marble head- 
stone and the coping-stone 

It gave her sincere satisfaction to do this She felt in immediate 
contact with the world of her mother She took minute pains, went 
through the park m a state bordenng on pure happiness, as if in 
performing this task she came into a subtle, intimate connection with 
her mother. For the hfe she followed here in the world was far less 
real than the world of death she inherited from her mother 
The doctor’s house was just by the church Fergusson, being a 
mere hired assistant, was slave to the country-side As he hurried 
now to attend to the outpatients in the surgery, glancing across the 
graveyard with his quick eye, he saw the girl at her task at the grave 
She seemed so intent and remote, it was like looking into another 
world Some mystical element was touched m him He slowed 
down as he walked, watching her as if spell-bound 
She lifted her eyes, feehng him looking Their eyes met And 
each looked again at once, each feehng, in some way, found out by 
the other He lifted his cap and passed on down the road There 
remained distmct in his consciousness, like a vision, the memory of 
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her face, lifted from the tombstone m the churchyard, and looking 
at him witli slow, large, portentous eyes It was portentous, her 
face It seemed to mesmerize him There was a hea\y power m 
her eyes which laid hold of his whole being, as if he had drunk 
some powerful drug He had been feeling weak and done before 
Now the life came back into him, he felt delivered from his own 
fretted, daily self 

He fimshed his duties at the suigery as quickly as might be, hastily 
filling up the bottles of tlie waiting people with cheap drugs Then, 
m perpetual haste, he set off again to visit several cases m anothei 
part of his round, before teatime At all times he preferred to walk 
if he could, but particularly when he was not well He fancied the 
motion restored him 

The afternoon was falhng It was grey, deadened, and wintr>% 
with a slow, moist, heavy coldness sinking m and deadening all the 
faculties But why should he think or notice ? He hastily climbed 
the hill and turned across the dark green fields, following the black 
cinder-track In tlie distance, across a shallow dip in the country, 
the small town was clustered like smouldering ash, a to^ver, a spire, 
a heap of low, raw, extinct houses And on the nearest fringe of tlie 
town, sloping into the dip, was Oldmeadow, the Pendns’ house 
He could see the stables and the outbuildings distinctly, as they lay 
towards him on the slope Well, he would not go there many more 
times ' Another resource would be lost to Inm, another place gone 
the only company he cared for in the ahen, ugly little town he ivas 
losing Nothing but work, drudgery, constant hastening from 
dwelling to dwelhng among the colhers and tlie iron-workeis It 
wore him out, but at tlie same time he had a craving for it It i\as 
a stimulant to him to be m the homes of the working people, moving 
as It were through the innermost body of their life His nerves weic 
excited and gratified He could come so near, into the very hves 
of the rough, inarticulate, powerfully emotional men and ivomen He 
grumbled, he said he hated the hellish hole But as a matter of fact 
It excited him, the contact with the rough, strongly-feeling people 
was a stimulant apphed direct to Ins nerves 
Below Oldmeadow, in the green, shallow, soddened hollow of 
fields, lay a square, deep pond Roving across the landscape, the 
doctor’s quick eye detected a figure in black passing through the 
gate of the field, down towards the pond He looked again It would 
be Mabel Pervin His imnd suddenly became ahve and attentive 
Why was she going down there ^ He pulled up on the patli on the 
slope above, and stood staring. He could just make sure of the small 
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black figure moving in the hollow of the failing day He seemed to 
see her in die midst of such obscurity, that he was like a clairvoyant, 
seeing rather with the mind’s eye than with ordinary sight Yet he 
could see her positively enough, whilst he kept his eye attentive He 
felt, if he looked away from her, in the thick, ugly, falling dusk, he 
would lose her altogether 

He followed her minutely as she moved, direct and intent, like 
something transmitted radicr than stirring m voluntary activity, 
straight down the field towards the pond There she stood on the 
bank for a moment She never raised her head Then she waded 
sloivly into the water 

He stood motionless as the small black figure walked slowly and 
deliberately towards the centre of die pond, very slowly, gradually 
mo\ing deeper into the motionless water, and still moving forward 
as the water got up to her breast Then he could see her no more 
in the dusk of die dead afternoon 

“ There * ” he exclaimed “ Would you behove it ^ ” 

And he hastened straight down, running over the wet, soddened 
fields, pushing through the hedges, down into the depression of 
callous wintry obscurity It took him several minutes to come to 
the pond He stood on the bank, breathing heavily He could see 
nothing His eyes seemed to penetrate the dead water Yes, 
perhaps that was the dark shadow of her black clothing beneath 
the surface of the water 

He slowly ventured into the pond The bottom was deep, soft 
clay, he sank in, and the water clasped dead cold round his legs. 
As he stirred he could smell the cold, rotten clay that fouled up into 
the water. It was objectionable in his lungs Still, repelled and yet 
not heeding, he moved deeper into the pond The cold water rose 
over his thighs, over his loins, upon his abdomen The lower part 
of his body was all sunk in the hideous cold element And the bottom 
was so deeply soft and uncertain, he was afraid of pitching with his 
mouth underneath He could not swim, and was afraid 

He crouched a little, spreading his hands under the water and 
moving them round, trying to feel for her. The dead cold pond 
swayed upon his chest He moved again, a httle deeper, and again, 
with his hands underneath, he felt all around under the water And 
he touched her clothing But it evaded his fingers He made a 
desperate effort to grasp it 

And so doing he lost his balance and went under, horribly, suffo- 
cating in the foul earthy water, struggling madly for a few moments 
At last, after what seemed an etermty, he got his footing, rose again 
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into the air and looked around He gasped, and knew he was in the 
world Then he looked at the water. She had nscn near him He 
grasped her clothing, and drawing her nearer, turned to take his 
way to land again 

He went very slowly, carefully, absorbed in the slow progicss 
He rose higher, climbing out of the pond The water was now only 
about his legs , he was thankful, full of relief to be out of the clutches 
of the pond He hfted her and staggered on to the bank, out of the 
horror of wet, grey clay 

He laid her down on the bank She was quite unconscious and 
running with water He made the water come from hci mouth, he 
worked to restore her Pie did not have to work very' long before he 
could feel the breathing begin again m her ; she was breathing 
naturally He worked a little longer He could feel her live 
beneath his hands , she was coming back He wiped her face, 
wrapped her in his overcoat, looked round into the dim, dark grey 
world, then hfted her and staggered down tlic bank and across the 
fields 

It seemed an unthinkably long way, and his burden so heavy he 
felt he would never get to the house But at last he was in tlie stable- 
yard, and then m the house-yard He opened tlie door and ^vcnt into 
the house In the kitchen he laid her down on the hearthrug, and 
called The house was empty But the fire was burning in the grate 
Then again he kneeled to attend to her She was breathing 
regularly, her eyes were wide open and as if conscious, but there 
seemed something imssmg in her look She was conscious in herself, 
but unconscious of her surroundings 

He ran upstairs, took blankets from a bed, and put diem before 
the fire to warm Then he removed her saturated, earthy-smelling 
clothing, rubbed her dry with a towel, and wrapped her naked in 
the blankets Then he went into die dimng-room, to look for spirits. 
There was a htde whisky He drank a gulp himself, and put some 
into her mouth 

The effect was instantaneous She looked full into his face, as if 
she had been seeing him for some time, and y’^et had only just become 
conscious of him 

“ Dr Fergusson ^ ” she said 
“ What ^ ” he answered 

He was divesting lumself of his coat, intending to find some dry 
clothing upstairs He could not bear the smell of the dead, clayey 
water, and he was mortally afraid for his own health 
“ What did I do ” she asked 
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“ Walked into the pond,” he replied He had begun to shudder 
like one sick, and could hardly attend to her Her eyes remained 
full on him, he seemed to be going dark m his mind, looking back 
at her helplessly The shuddering became quieter in him, his life 
came back m him, daik and unknowing, but strong again 
“ Was I out of my mind ^ ” she asked, while her eyes were fixed 
on him all the time. 

“ Maybe, for the moment,” he replied He felt quiet, because his 
strength had come back The strange fretful strain had left him 
“ Am I out of my mind now ^ ” she asked 

•“Are you he reflected a moment “No,” he answered truth- 
fully, “ I don’t see that you are ” He turned his face aside He was 
afraid now, because he felt dazed, and felt dimly that her power was 
stronger than his, m this issue And she continued to look at him 
fixedly all the time “ Can you tell me where I shall find some dry 
things to put on ^ ” he asked 

“ Did you dive into tlie pond for me ^ ” she asked 
“ No,” he answered. “ I walked m But I went in overhead as well ” 
There was silence for a moment He hesitated He very much 
wanted to go upstairs to get into dry clotlung But there was another 
desire m him. And she seemed to hold him His will seemed to 
have gone to sleep, and left him, standing there slack before her 
But he felt warm inside himself He did not shudder at all, though 
his clothes were sodden on him 
“ Why did you ? ” she asked 

“ Because I didn’t want you to do such a foohsh thing,” he said 
“ It wasn’t foohsh,” she said, still gazing at him as she lay on the 
floor, with a sofa cushion under her head “ It was the right thing 
to do / knew best, then ” 

“ I’ll go and shift these wet things,” he said But still he had not 
the power to move out of her presence, until she sent him It was 
as if she had the life of his body in her hands, and he could not 
extricate himself. Or perhaps he did not want to 
Suddenly she sat up Then she became aware of her own im- 
mediate condition She felt the blankets about her, she knew her 
own hmbs For a moment it seemed as if her reason were going 
She looked round, with wild eye, as if seeking something He stood 
still with fear. She saw her clothing lying scattered 
'“ Who undressed me ^ ” she asked, her eyes resting full and in- 
evitable on his face 

“ I did,” he replied, “ to bnng you round ” 

For some moments she sat and gazed at him awfully, her lips parted 
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into the air and looked around He gasped, and knew he was in the 
world Then he looked at tlie water She had risen near him Pic 
grasped her clothing, and drawing her nearer, turned to take his 
way to land agam 

He went very slowly, carefully, absorbed in the slow progress 
He rose higher, climbing out of the pond The water was now only 
about his legs , he was thankful, full of relief to be out of the clutches 
of the pond He lifted her and staggered on to the bank, out of the 
horror of wet, grey clay 

He laid her down on tlie bank She was quite unconscious and 
runmng with water He made the water come from hei mouth, he 
worked to restore her Pie did not have to ivork very long before he 
could feel the breathing begin agam in her , she was breathing 
naturally He worked a little longer He could feel her live 
beneath his hands , she was coming back He wiped her face, 
wrapped her in his overcoat, looked round into the dim, dark giey 
world, then lifted her and staggered down the bank and across the 
fields 

It seemed an unthinkably long way, and his burden so hca\7' he 
felt he would never get to the house But at last he was in the stable- 
yard, and then in the house-yard He opened the door and went into 
the house In the kitchen he laid her down on the hearthrug, and 
called The house was empty But the fire was burning in the grate 
Then again he kneeled to attend to her She was breathing 
regularly, her eyes were wide open and as if conscious, but there 
seemed something missmg in her look She was conscious in herself, 
but unconscious of her surroundings 
He ran upstairs, took blankets from a bed, and put tliem bcfoie 
the fire to warm Then he removed her saturated, earthy-smellmg 
clothing, rubbed her dry with a towel, and ^vrapped her naked m 
the blankets Then he went into the dining-room, to look for spirits 
There was a httle whisky He drank a gulp himself, and put some 
into her mouth 

The effect was instantaneous She looked full into his face, as if 
she had been seeing him for some time, and yet had only just become 
conscious of him 

“ Dr Fergusson ^ ” she said 
“ What ” he answered 

He was divesting himself of his coat, intending to find some dry 
clothing upstairs He could not bear the smell of the dead clayey 
water, and he was mortally afraid for his own health ’ 

“ What did I do ^ ” she asked 
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He liad been staring away at the door, away from her But his 
hand remained on her shoulder She had gone suddenly very still 
He looked down at her. Her eyes were now wide with fear, with 
doubt, the hght was dying from her face, a shadow of terrible grey- 
ness was returning He could not bear the touch of her eyes’ 
question upon him, and the look of death behind tlie question. 

With an inward groan he gave way, and let his heart yield towards 
her. A sudden gentle smile came on his face And her eyes, which 
never left his face, slowly, slowly filled with tears. He watched the 
strange water rise in her eyes, like some slow fountain coimng up 
And his heart seemed to burn and melt away in his breast 

He could not bear to look at her any more He dropped on his 
knees and caught her head with his arms and pressed her face against 
his throat. She was very still His heart, which seemed to have 
broken, was burning with a land of agony m his breast. And he 
celt her slow, hot tears wetting his throat But he could not move 

He felt the hot tears wet his neck and the hollows of his neck, and 
he remained motionless, suspended tlirough one of man’s eternities 
Only now it had become indispensable to him to have her face 
pressed close to him , he could never let her go again He could 
never let her head go away from the close clutch of his arm He 
wanted to remain hke that for ever, with his heart hurting him in a 
pam that was also life to him Without knowing, he was looking 
down on her damp, soft brown hair 

Then, as it were suddenly, he smelt the horrid stagnant smell of 
that water And at the same moment she drew away from him and 
looked at him Her eyes were wistful and unfathomable He was 
afraid of them, and he fell to kissing her, not knowing what he was 
doing He wanted her eyes not to have that terrible, wistful, 
unfathomable look 

When she turned her face to him again, a faint delicate flush was 
glowing, and there was again dawning tliat terrible shining of joy 
in her eyes, which really terrified him, and yet which he now wanted 
to see, because he feared the look of doubt still more 

“ You love me ^ ” she said, rather faltering 

“ Yes ” The word cost him a painful effort Not because it 
wasn’t true But because it was too newly true, the saying seemed to 
tear open again his newly-torn heart And he hardly wanted it to 
be true, even now 

She lifted her face to him, and he bent forward and kissed her on 
the mouth, gently, with the one kiss that is an eternal pledge And 
as he kissed her his heart strained again in his breast. He never 
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intended to love her But now it was over He had crossed over 
the gulf to her, and all that he had left behind had shrivelled and 
become void 

After the kiss, her eyes again slowly filled with tears She sat still, 
away from him, with her face drooped aside, and her hands folded 
m her lap The tears fell very slowly. There was complete silence 
He too sat there motionless and silent on the hearthrug The strange 
pain of his heart that was broken seemed to consume him That he 
should love her ^ That this was love ' That he should be ripped 
open in this way ' Him, a doctor ' How they would all jeer if tliey 
knew • It was agony to him to think they might loiow 

In the curious naked pain of the thought he looked again to her 
She was sitting there drooped into a muse He saw a tear faU, and 
his heart flared hot He saw for the first time that one of her shoulders 
was quite uncovered, one arm bare, he could see one of her small 
breasts , dimly, because it had become almost dark in the room 
“ Why are you crying ^ ” he asked, in an altered voice 
She looked up at him, and belnnd her tears the consciousness of 
her situation for the first time brought a dark look of shame to her 
eyes 

“ I’m not crying, really,” she said, watching him half frightened 
He reached his hand, and softly closed it on her bare arm 
“ I love you ! I love you ' ” he said m a soft, low vibratmg voice, 
unhke himself 

She shrank, and dropped her head. The soft, penetrating gnp 
of his hand on her arm distressed her She looked up at him 
“ I want to go,” she said “ I want to go and get you some dry 
things ” 

“ Why ? ” he said ‘‘ I’m aU right ” 

“ But I want to go,” she said “ And I want you to change your 
things ” 

He released her arm, and she wrapped herself in the blanket, 
looking at him rather frightened And still she did not rise 
“ Kjss me,” she said wistfully 
He kissed her, but briefly, half in anger 

Then, after a second, she rose nerv^ously, all mixed up in the 
blanket He watched her in her confusion, as she tried to extricate 
herself and wrap herself up so that she could walk He watched her 
relentlessly, as she knew And as she went, the blanket traihng, and 
as he saw a ghmpse of her feet and her white leg, he tried to remem- 
ber her as she was when he had wrapped her in the blanket But " 
then he didn’t want to remember, because she had been nothing to 
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him then, and his nature revolted from remembering her as she was 
when she was nothing to Inm 

A tumbhng, muffled noise fiom within the dark house startled 
him Then he heard her voice — “ There are clothes ” He rose 
and went to the foot of tlie stairs, and gathered up the garments she 
had thrown doivn Then he came back to tlie fire, to i ub himself down 
and dress. He grinned at his own appearance when he had finished 
The fire was sinldng, so he put on coal The house was now quite 
dark, save for tlie light of a street-lamp that shone m faintly from 
beyond the holly trees He lit the gas with matches he found on the 
mantelpiece Then he emptied tlie pockets of Ins own clothes, and 
threw all liis w'et things m a heap into the scullery After which he 
gathered up her sodden clothes, gently, and put them in a sejiarate 
heap on the coppei-lop m the scullery 

It was six o’clock on the clock His own watch had stopped He 
ought to go back to tlie surgciy He w'aited, and still she did not 
come down So he went to the foot of the stairs and called 
“ I shall have to go ” 

Almost immediately he heard her coming down She had on her 
best dress of black voile, and her hair was tidy, but still damp She 
looked at him — and m spite of herself, smiled 
“ I don’t hke you in tliose clothes,” she said. 

“ Do I look a sight ^ ” he answered. 

They w'ere shy of one another 
“ I’ll make you some tea,” she said 
“ No, I must go.” 

“ Must you ^ ” And she looked at him again with the wide, 
strained, doubtful eyes And again, from the pain of his breast, he 
knew how he loved her He went and bent to kiss her, gently, 
passionately, with liis heart’s painful kiss 
“ And my hair smells so homble,” she murmured m distraction. 
“ And I’m so awful, I’m so awful ' Oh, no, I’m too awful ” And 
she broke into bitter, heart-broken sobbing “ You can’t want to 
love me, I’m horrible ” 

“ Don’t be silly, don’t be silly,” he said, trying to comfort her, 
kissing her, holding her m his arms. " I want you, I want to marry 
you, we’re going to be married, quickly, quickly — to-morrow if I can ” 
But she only sobbed ternbly, and cned 
“ I feel aivful I feel awful I feel I’m horrible to you ” 

“ No, I want you, I want you,” was all he answered, blindly, 
'VTLth that terrible intonation which frightened her almost more 
than her horror lest he should not want her 
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Flame-lurid his face as he turned among the tlirong of flame-lit 
and dark faces upon the platform In the light of the furnace she 
caught sight of his dnfting countenance, like a piece of floating fire. 
And the nostalgia, the doom of home-coming went through her veins 
like a drug His eternal face, flame-lit nmv ' The pulse and dark- 
ness of red fire from the furnace towers in the sky, lighting tlie des- 
ultory, industrial crowd on the wayside station, lit Inm and w ent out. 

Of course he did not see her Flame-ht and unseeing I Always 
the same, mth his meeting eyebrows, his common cap, and his red- 
and-black scarf knotted round his throat. Not even a collar to meet 
her ' The flames had sunk, there was shadow 
She opened the door of her grimy, branch-hne carnage, and began 
to get down her bags. The porter was nowhere, of course, but there 
was Harry, obscure, on the outer edge of the little crowd, missing 
her, of course 

“ Here ' Harry ' ” she called, waving her umbrella in the twihght 
He hurried forward 

“ Tha’s come, has ter ? ” he said, in a sort of cheerful welcome 
She got down, rather flustered, and gave him a peck of a kiss. 

“ Two suit-cases ’ ” she said 

Her soul groaned within her, as he clambered into the carriage 
after her bags Up shot the fire in the twilight sky, from tlie great 
furnace behind the station She felt the red flame go across her face 
She had come back, she had come back for good And her spirit 
groaned dismally She doubted if she could bear it. 

There, on the sordid httle station under the furnaces, she stood, 
tall and distingmshed, in her well-made coat and skirt and her 
broad grey velour hat She held her umbrella, her bead chatelaine, 
and a httle leather case in her grey-gloved hands, while Hariy 
staggered out of the ugly little tram with her bags. 

“ There’s a trunk at the back,” she said in her bright voice But 
she was not feehng bright The twin black cones of the iron foundiy 
blasted their sky-high fires into the mght The whole scene was 
lurid The train waited cheerfully It would wait another ten 
minutes She knew it It was all so deadly familiar 

344 
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Let us confess it at once She was a lady’s maid, thirty years old, 
come back to marry her first-love, a foundry worker . after having 
kept him dangling, off and on, for a dozen years Why had she 
come back ^ Did she love him ? No She didn’t pretend to She 
had loved her bnlhant and ambitious cousin, who had jilted her, 
and who had died. She had had other affairs which had come to 
nothing So here she was, come back suddenly to marry her first- 
love, who had waited — or remained single — all these years 
“ Won’t a porter carry those ^ ” she said, as Harry strode with his 
workman’s stride down the platform towards the guard’s van, 

“ I can manage,” he said 

And with her umbrella, her chatelaine, and her httle leather case, 
she followed him 
The trunk was there 

“ We’ll get Heather’s green-grocer’s cart to fetch it up,” he said 
“ Isn’t there a cab ^ ” said Fanny, knowing dismally enough that 
there wasn’t 

“ I’U just put It aside o’ the penny-m-the-slot, and Heather’s 
green-grocers’ll fetch it about half-past eight,” he said 
He seized the box by its two handles and staggered with it across 
the level-crossing, bumping his legs against it as he waddled Then 
he dropped it by the red sweetmeats machine 
“ Will It be safe there ^ ” she said 

“ Ay — safe as houses,” he answered He returned for the two bags 
Thus laden, they started to plod up the hill, under the great long 
black building of the foundry She walked beside him — ^workman 
of workmen he was, trudging with that luggage The red lights 
flared over the deepemng darkness From the foundry came the 
horrible, slow clang, clang, clang of iron, a great noise, with an 
interval just long enough to make it unendurable 

Compare this with the arrival at Gloucester the carriage for her 
mistress, the dog-cart for herself with the luggage , the dnve out 
past the river, the pleasant trees of the carnage-approach , and 
herself sitting beside Arthur, everybody so pohte to her. 

She had come home — ^for good • Her heart nearly stopped beating 
as she trudged up that hideous and interminable hill, beside the 
laden figure What a come-down • Wliat a come-down * She 
could not take it with her usual bnght cheerfulness She knew it 
all too well It IS easy to bear up against the unusual, but the deadly 
familiarity of an old stale past ! 

He dumped the bags down under a lamp-post, for a rest There 
they stood, the two of them, in the lamp-hght. Passers-by stared at 
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her, and gave good night to Harry Her they hardly knew, she 
had become a stranger 

“ They’re too heavy for you, let me carry one,” she said 
“ They begin to weigh a bit by the time you’ve gone a mile,” he 
answered. 

“ Let me carry the little one,” she insisted 

“ Tha can ha’e it for a nunute, if ter’s a mind,” he said, handing 
over the valise 

And thus they arrived in the streets of shops of the httle ugly town 
on top of the hill How everybody stared at her , my word, how 
they stared ' And the cinema was just going in, and the queues 
were tailing down the road to the corner And everybody took 
full stock of her “ Night, Harry ' ” shouted the fellows, in an 
interested voice 

However, they arrived at her aunt’s — a little sweet-shop in a side 
street They “ pinged ” the door-bell, and her aunt came running 
forward out of the kitchen 

“ There you are, child ' Dying for a cup of tea, I’m sure. How 
are you ^ ” 

Fanny’s aunt kissed her, and it was all Fanny could do to refrain 
from bursting into tears, she felt so low Perhaps it was her tea she 
wanted 

“You’ve had a drag with that luggage,” said Fanny’s aunt to Harry 
“ Ay — I’m not sorry to put it down,” he said, looking at his hand 
which was crushed and cramped by the bag handle 
Then he departed to see about Heather’s green-grocery cart 
When Fanny sat at tea, her aunt, a grey-haired, fair-faced httle 
woman, looked at her with an adimrmg heart, feeling bitterly sore 
for her For Fanny was beautiful tall, erect, finely coloured, with 
her delicately arched nose, her rich brown hair, her large lustrous 
grey eyes A passionate woman — a woman to be afraid of So proud, 
so inwardly violent ' She came of a violent race 
It needed a woman to sympathize with her Men had not tlie 
courage Poor Fanny ' She was such a lady, and so straight and 
magmficent And yet everything seemed to do her down Every 
time she seemed to be doomed to hunuliation and disappointment, 
this handsome, brilliantly sensitive woman, with her nervous 
overwrought laugh ’ 

“ So you’ve really come back, child ^ ” said her aunt 
“ I really have. Aunt,” said Fanny 

“ Poor Harry ’ I’m not sure, you know, Fanny, that you’re not 
taking a bit of an advantage of him ” 
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“ Oh, Aunt, he’s waited so long, he may as well have what he’s 
waited for ” Fanny laughed grmdy 
“Yes, child, he’s waited so long, that I’m not sure it isn’t a bit 
hard on him. You know, I like him, Fanny — though as you know 
qmte well, I don’t think he’s good enough for you And I think he 
tlunks so lumself, poor fellow ” 

“ Don’t you be so sure of that, Aunt Harry is common, but he’s 
not humble He wouldn’t think the Queen was any too good for 
him, if he’d a mind to her ” 

“ WeU — ^it’s as well if he has a proper opinion of himself ” 

“ It depends what you call proper,” said Fanny. “ But he’s got 
his good pomts ” 

“ Oh, he’s a nice fellow, and I hke him, I do like him Only, as 
I tell you, he’s not good enough for you ” 

“ I’ve made up my imnd, Aunt,” said Fanny, grimly 
“ Yes,” mused the aunt “ They say all things come to him who 
waits ” 

“ More than he’s bargained for, eh. Aunt ^ ” laughed Fanny 
rather bitterly 

The poor aunt, this bitterness grieved her for her mece 
They were interrupted by the ping of the shop-bell, and Harry’s 
call of “ Right I ” But as he did not come m at once, Fanny, feeling 
sohcitous for him presumably at the moment, rose and went into the 
shop She saw a cart outside, and went to the door 
And the moment she stood in the doorway, she heard a woman’s 
common vituperative voice crying from the darkness of the opposite 
side of the road : 

“ Tha’rt theer, are ter ^ I’ll shame thee, Mester. I’ll shame thee, 
see if I dunna ” 

Startled, Fanny stared across the darkness, and saw a woman m a 
black bonnet go under one of the lamps up the side street 
Harry and Bill Heather had dragged the trunk off the little dray, 
and she retreated before them as they came up the shop step with it 
“ Wheer shalt ha’e it ^ ” asked Harry 
“ Best take it upstairs,” said Fanny. 

She went up first to hght the gas. 

When Heather had gone, and Harry was sitting down having tea 
and pork pie, Fanny asked 

“ Who was that woman shouting ^ ” 

“ Nay, I canna tell thee To somebody, I s’d think,” replied Harry. 
Fanny looked at him, but asked no more 
He was a fair haired fellow of thirty-two, with a fair moustache 
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He was bioad m his speech, and looked like a foundry-hand, which 
he was. But women always liked him There was something of a 
mother’s lad about him— sometlung warm and playful and really 
sensitive. 

He had his attractions even for Fanny What she rebelled against 
so bitterly was that he had no sort of ambition He was a moulder, 
but of very commonplace sloll He was thirty-two years old, and 
hadn’t saved twenty pounds. She would have to provide the money 
for the home He didn’t care. He just didn’t care. He had no 
imtiative at all He had no vices — no obvious ones. But he was just 
indifferent, spending as he went, and not caring Yet he did not 
look happy She remembered his face in the fire-glow . sometlung 
haunted, abstracted about it As he sat there eating his pork pie, 
bulging his cheek out, she felt he was like a doom to her And she 
raged against the doom of him It wasn’t that he was gross His 
way was common, almost on purpose But he himself ivasn’t really 
common For instance, his food was not particularly important to 
him, he was not greedy He had a charm, too, parUcularly foi 
women, with his blondness and his sensitiveness and his way of 
making a woman feel that she was a higher being But Fanny knew 
him, knew the peculiar obstinate himtedness of him, that would 
nearly send her mad 

He stayed till about half-past nine She went to the door with him. 

“ When are you coming up ^ ” he said, jerking his head in the 
direction, presumably, of his own home 

“ I’ll come to-morrow afternoon,” she said bnghtly Between 
Fanny and Mrs Goodall, his mother, there was naturally no love lost. 

Again she gave him an awkward little kiss, and said good night 

“ You can’t wonder, you know, child, if he doesn’t seem so very 
keen,” said her aunt “ It’s your own fault ” 

“ Oh, Aunt, I couldn’t stand him when he was keen I can do 
with him a lot better as he is ” 

The two women sat and talked far into the mght They under- 
stood each other The aunt, too, had married as Fanny was marry- 
ing . a man who was no companion to her, a violent man, brother of 
Fanny’s father He was dead, Fanny’s father was dead. 

Poor Aunt Lizzie, she cried woefuUy over her bright niece, when > 
she had gone to bed 

Fanny paid the promised visit to his people the next afternoon 
Mrs GoodaU was a large woman with smooth-parted hair, a com- 
rnon, obstinate woman, who had spoiled her four lads and her one 
vixen of a married daughter. She was one of those old-fashioned 
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powerful natures that couldn’t do with looks or education or any 
form of shoi\ung off She fairly hated the sound of correct English 
She ihee^d and thcdd her prospective daughter-in-law, and said 
“I’m none as ormin’ as I look, seest ta ” 

Fanny did not think her prospective mother-m-law looked at all 
ormmg, so the speech was unnecessary 
“ I towd him mysen,” said Mrs Goodall, “ ’Er’s held back all this 
long, let ’er stop as ’er is ’E’d none ha’ had thee for my tellin’ — tha 
hears No, ’e’s a fool, an’ I know it I says to him, ‘ Tha looks a 
man, doesn’t ter, at thy age, gom’ an’ openin’ to her when ter hears 
her scrat’ at th’ gate, after she’s done gallivantin’ round wherever 
she’d a mind That looks rare an’ soft ’ But it’s no use o’ any talk- 
mg : he answered that letter o’ dime and made his own bad bargain ” 
But in spite of the old woman’s anger, she was also flattered at 
Fanny’s coming back to Harry For Mrs Goodall was impressed by 
Fanny — a woman of her own match And more than tius, every- 
body knew that Fanny’s Aunt Kate had left her two hundred 
pounds : this apart from the girl’s savings 
So there was liigh tea m Princes Street when Harry came home 
black from work, and a rather acrid odour of cordiality, the vixen 
Jmny darting in to say vulgar things Of course Jinny lived in a 
house whose garden end joined the paternal garden They were a 
clan who stuck together, these Goodalls 
It was arranged that Fanny should come to tea again on the Sun- 
day, and the wedding was discussed It should take place in a 
fortnight’s time at Morley Chapel Morley was a harnlet on the 
edge of the real country, and in its little Congregational Chapel 
Fanny and Harry had first met 

What a creature of habit he was * He was still in the choir of 
Morley Chapel — ^not very regular He belonged just because he 
had a tenor voice, and enjoyed singing Indeed, his solos were only 
spoilt to local fame because when he sang he handled his aitches so 
hopelessly 

“ And I saw 'eaven hopened 
And be'old, a wite ’orse ” 

This was one of Harry’s classics, only surpassed by the 'fine out- 
burst of his heaving 

“ Hangels — ^hever bright an’ fair ” 

It was a pity, but it was unalterable He had a good voice, and he 
sang with a certain lacerating fire, but his pronunciation made it all 
funny. And nothing could alter him 
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So he was nevei heard save at cheap concerts and in the little, 
poorer chapels The others scoffed. 

Now the month was September, and Sunday was Harvest Festival 
at Morley Chapel, and Harry was singing solos So that Fanny 
was to go to afternoon service, and come home to a grand spread of 
Sunday tea with him Poor Fanny ' One of the most \vonderful 
afternoons had been a Sunday afternoon service, with her cousin 
Luther at her side. Harvest Festival in Moiley Chapel Harr)' had 
sung solos then — ten years ago She remembered his pale blue tie, 
and the purple asters and the great vegetable marrows in which he 
was framed, and her cousin Luther at hei side, young, clever, come 
down from London, where he was getting on ^vell, learning his 
Latin and his French and German so brilliantly 

However, once again it was Harvest Festival at Morley Chapel, 
and once again, as ten years before, a soft, exquisite September day, 
with the last roses pink m the cottage gardens, the last dahlias 
crimson, the last sunflowers yellow And again the little old chapel 
was a bower, with its famous sheaves of corn and corn-plaitcd 
pillars, its great bunches of grapes, dangling like tassels from the 
pulpit corners, its marrows and potatoes and pears and apples and 
damsons, its purple asters and yellow Japanese sunflowers Just 
as before, the red dahlias round the pillars were dropping, weak- 
headed among the oats The place was crowded and hot, tlie plates 
of tomatoes seemed balanced perilous on the gallery front, the Rev. 
Enderby was weirder than ever to look at, so long and emaciated 
and hairless 

The Rev Enderby, probably foreivarned, came and shook hands 
with her and welcomed her, in his broad northern, melancholy sing- 
song before he mounted the pulpit Fanny was handsome in a gauzy 
dress and a beautiful lace hat Being a little late, she sat in a chair 
in the side-aisle wedged in, right m the front of the chapel Harry 
was in the gallery above, and she could only see him from the eyes 
upwards She noticed again how his eyebrows met, blond and not 
very marked, over his nose He was attractive, too physically 
lovable, very If only — ^if only her pride had not suffered ! She felt 
he dragged her down 

“ Gome, ye thankful people, come, 

Raise the song of har\'^est-home 

All IS safely gathered in 

Ere the winter storms begin ” 

Even the hymn was a falsehood, as the season had been wet and 
half the crops were still out, and in a poor way. ’ 
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Poor Fanny • She sang little, and looked beautiful through that 
inappropriate hymn Above her stood Harry — ^mercifully in a dark 
suit and a dark tie, looking almost handsome And his lacerating, 
pure tenor sounded well, when the words were drowned in the 
general commotion Brilliant she looked, and brilliant she felt, for 
she was hot and angrily miserable and inflamed with a sort of fatal 
despair Because there was about him a physical attraction which 
she really hated, but which she could not escape from He was the 
first man who had ever kissed her And his kisses, even while she 
rebelled from them, had lived m her blood and sent roots down into 
her soul After all this time she had come back to them. And her 
soul groaned, for she felt dragged down, dragged down to earth, as 
a bird which some dog has got down m the dust She knew her life 
would be unhappy She knew that what she was doing was fatal 
Yet it was her doom She had to come back to him 
He had to sing two solos this afternoon one before the “ address ” 
from the pulpit and one after Fanny looked at him, and wondered 
he was not too shy to stand up there m front of all the people But 
no, he was not shy He had even a kind of assurance on his face as 
he looked do^vn from the choir gallery at her the assurance of a 
common man dehberately entrenched in his commonness Oh, 
such a rage went through her veins as she saw the air of triumph, 
laconic, indifferent tnumph which sat so obstinately and recklessly 
on his eyelids as he looked down at her Ah, she despised him 1 
But there he stood up in that choir gallery like Balaam’s ass in front 
of her, and she could not get beyond him A certain wmsomeness 
also about him A certain physical winsomeness, and as if his flesh 
were new and lovely to touch The thorn of desire rankled bitterly 
in her heart 

He, It goes without saying, sang like a canary this particular 
afternoon, with a certain defiant passion which pleasantly crisped 
the blood of the congregation Fanny felt the crisp flames go through 
her veins as she listened Even the curious loud-mouthed vernacular 
had a certain fascination But, oh, also, it was so repugnant He 
would triumph over her, obstinately he would drag her right back 
mto the common people a doom, a vulgar doom 
The second performance was an anthem, m which Harry sang 
the solo parts It was clumsy, but beautiful, with lovely words 

“ They that sow in tears shall reap m joy, 

He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed 
Shall doubtless come again with lejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him ” 
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“ Shall doubtless come, Shall doubtless come ” softly intoned 

the altos — “ Bringing his she-e-eaves with him,” the trebles flourished 
bnghtly, and then again began the half-wistful solo : 

“ They that sow m tears shall reap m ]oy ” 

Yes, it was effective and mo\dng. 

But at the moment when Harry’s voice sank carelessly down to 
his close, and the choir, standing behind him, were opening their 
mouths for the final triumphant outburst, a shouting female voice 
rose up from the body of the congregation The organ gave one 
startled trump, and went silent , the choir stood transfixed 

“ You look well standing there, singing in God’s holy house,” 
came the loud, angry female shout Everybody turned electrified 
A stoutish, red-faced woman in a black lionnet was standing up 
denouncing the soloist Almost fainting with shock, the congregation 
reahzed it “You look well, don’t you, standing tliere singing 
solos in God’s holy house, you, Goodall But I said I’d shame you. 
You look well, bringing your young woman here with you, don’t 
you ^ I’ll let her know who she’s deahng with A scamp as won’t 
take the consequences of what he’s done ” The hard-faced, frenzied 
woman turned in the direction of Fanny “ Thafs what Harry 
Goodall IS, if you want to know ” 

And she sat down again in her seat Fanny, startled like all the 
rest, had turned to look She had gone white, and then a burning 
red, under the attack. She knew the woman . a Mrs Nixon, a 
de\^ of a woman, who beat her pathetic, drunken, red-nosed second 
husband, Bob, and her two lanky daughters, grown-up as they 
were. A notorious character. Fanny turned round again, and sat 
motionless as etermty in her seat 

There was a minute of perfect silence and suspense The audience 
was open-mouthed and dumb ; the choir stood hke Lot’s \vife ; and 
Harry, with his music-sheet, stood there uplifted, looking down with 
a dumb sort of indifference on Mrs Nixon, his face naive and faintly 
mocking. Mrs Nixon sat defiant in her seat, brawng them aU 
Then a rustle, like a wood when the wind suddenly catches tlie 
leaves. And then the tall, weird muuster got to his feet, and in his 
strong, bell-hke, beautiful voice — the only beautiful thing about 
him — he said with infinite mournful pathos . 

“ Let us unite in smgmg the last hymn on the hymn-sheet ; the 
last hymn on the hymn-sheet, number eleven 

‘ Fair waved the golden com, 

In Canaan’s pleasant land ’ ” 
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The organ tuned up promptly. During the hymn the offertory 
was taken And after the hynrn, the prayer 
Mr. Enderby came from Northumberland. Like Harry, he had 
never been able to conquer his accent, which was very broad. He 
was a little simple, one of God’s fools, perhaps, an odd bachelor 
soul, emotional, ugly, but very gentle 
“ And if, O our dear Lord, beloved Jesus, there should fall a 
shadow of sin upon our harvest, we leave it to Thee to judge, for 
Thou art judge We lift our spirits and our sorrow, Jesus, to Thee, 
and our mouths are dumb. O Lord, keep us from froward speech, 
restram us from foolish words and thoughts, we pray Thee, Lord 
Jesus, who knowest all and judgest all ” 

Thus the minister said in lus sad, resonant voice, washed his 
hands before tlie Lord. Fanny bent forward open-eyed dunng the 
prayer. She could see the roundish head of Harry, also bent for- 
ward Hjs face was inscrutable and expressionless The shock left 
her bewildeied Anger perhaps was her dominating emotion 
The audience began to rusde to its feet, to ooze slowly and excitedly 
out of the chapel, looking with wildly interested eyes at Fanny, at 
Mrs Nixon, and at Harry Mrs Nixon, shortish, stood defiant 
m her pew, facing the aisle, as if announcing that, without rolling 
her sleeves up, she was ready for anybody Fanny sat quite still 
Luckily the people did not have to pass her And Harry, with red 
ears, was making his way sheepishly out of the gallery The loud 
noise of the organ covered all die downstairs commotion of exit 
The minister sat sdent and inscrutable in his pulpit, rather like a 
death’s-head, while the congregation filed out When the last 
Imgerers had unwillingly departed, cramng their necks to stare at 
the still seated Fanny, he rose, stalked in his hooked fashion down the 
htde country chapel and fastened the door Then he returned and 
sat down by the silent young woman 
“ This is most unfortunate, most unfortunate 1 ” he moaned 
“ I am so sorry, I am so sorry, indeed, indeed, ah, indeed ' ” he 
sighed himself to a close. 

“ It’s a sudden surprise, that’s one thing,” said Fanny brightly 
“ Yes — ^yes — ^indeed Yes, a surprise, yes I don’t know the 
woman, I don’t know her ” 

“ I know her,” said Fanny “ She’s a bad one ” 

“ Well ' Well ' ” said the minister “ I don’t know her I don’t 
understand. I don’t understand at all But it is to be regretted, it is 
very much to be regretted I am very sorry ” 

Fanny was watching the vestry door The gallery stairs 


M 
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communicated witli the vestry, not with the body of the chapel. 
She kne-w the choir members had been peepmg for information 
At last Harry came — ^rather sheepishly — ^^vlth his hat in his hand 
“Well ' ” said Fanny, rising to her feet. 

“ We’ve had a bit of an extra,” said Harry 
“ I should think so,” said Fanny 

“ A most unfortunate circumstance — a most unfortunate circum- 
stance Do you understand it, Harry ? I don’t understand it at all ” 
“ Ay, I understand it The daughter’s gom’ to have a chddt, an’ 
’er lays it on to me ” 

“ And has she no occasion to ^ ” asked Fanny, rather censorious 
“ It’s no more mine than it is some other chap’s,” said Harry, 
looking aside 

There was a moment of pause 
“ Which girl IS It ^ ” asked Fanny 

“ Anme — the young one ” 

There followed another silence 

“ I don’t think I know them, do I ^ ” asked the minister 
“ I shouldn’t think so Their name’s Nixon — mother married 
old Bob for her second husband She’s a tanger, she’s dnven the 
gel to what she is They hve m Manners Road ” 

“ Why, what’s amiss with the girl ^ ” asked Fanny sharply 
“ She was all right when I knew her ” 

“ Ay — she’s all nght But she’s always m an’ out o’ th’ pubs, "wi’ 
th’ fellows,” said Harry. 

“ A nice thing ! ” said Fanny 

Harry glanced towards the door He wanted to get out 
“ Most distressing, indeed ’ ” The minister slowly shook his head 
“ What about to-night, Mr Enderby ^ ” asked Harry, m ratlier a 
small voice “ Shall you want me ^ ” 

Mr Enderby looked up pamedly, and put his hand to Ins brow 
He studied Haix)^ for some time, vacantly There was the faintest 
sort of a resemblance between the two men 

“ Yes,” he said “ Yes, I tlunk I think we must take no notice 
and cause as little remark as possible ” 

Fanny hesitated Then she said to Harry 
“ But will you come ^ ” 

He looked at her 

“ Ay, I s’ll come,” he said 

Then he turned to Mr Enderby 

« good afternoon, Mr Enderby,” he said 

“ Good afternoon, Harry, good afternoon,” rephed the mournful 
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minister Fanny followed Harry to the door, and for some time they 
walked in silence through the late afternoon 
“ And it’s yours as much as anybody else’s ? ” she said 
“ Ay,” he answered shortly 

And they went without another word, for the long mile or so, till 
they came to the corner of the street where Harry lived Fanny 
hesitated Should she go on to her aunt’s ^ Should she It would 
mean lea\ang all this, for ever Hariy stood silent 

Some obstmacy made her turn with him along the road to his 
own home Wlien they entered the house-place, the whole family 
was there, mother and father and Jinny, with Jinny’s husband and 
children and Harry’s two brothers 

“ You’ve been having your ears warmed, they tell me,” said Mrs. 
Goodall grimly 

“ Who tolled thee ^ ” asked Harry shortly 
“ Maggie and Luke’s both been in ” 

“ You look well, don’t you ' ” said interfering Jinny 
Harry went and hung his hat up, widiout replying 
" Come upstairs and take your hat off,” said Mrs Goodall to 
Fanny, almost kindly It would have annoyed her very much if 
Fanny had dropped her son at this moment 
“What’s ’er say, then^” asked the father secretly of Harry, jerking 
his head in the direction of the stairs whence Fanny had disappeared 
“ Nowt yet,” said Harry 

“ Serve you right if she chucks you now,” said Jinny “ I’ll bet 
it’s right about Anme Nixon an’ you ” 

“ Tha bets so much,” said Harry 
“ Yi — but you can’t deny it,” said Jinny 
“ I can if I’ve a mind ” 

His father looked at him enquiringly. 

“ It’s no more nune than it is Bill Bower’s, or Ted Slaney’s, or six 
or seven on ’em,” said Harry to his father 
And the father nodded silently 
“ That’ll not get you out of it, in court,” said Jinny 
Upstairs Fanny evaded aU the thrusts made by his mother, and 
did not declare her hand She tidied her hair, washed her hands, 
and put the tiniest bit of powder on her face, for coolness, there m 
front of Mrs Goodall’s indignant gaze It was like a declaration of 
independence But the old woman said nothing 
They came down to Sunday tea, with sardines and tinned salmon 
and tinned peaches, besides tarts and cakes The chatter was 
general It concerned the Nixon family and the scandal. 
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He studied Harry for some time, vacantly There was the faintest 
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“ ^ell, good afternoon, Mr Enderby,” he said 
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, minister Fanny followed Hairy to the door, and for some time they 
walked in silence through the late afternoon 
“"And It’s yours as much as anybody else’s ? ” she said 
“ Ay,” he answered shortly 

And they went without another word, for the long mile or so, till 
tliey came to the corner of the street where Harry lived Fanny 
hesitated- Should she go on to her aunt’s ^ Should she ^ It would 
mean leaving all this, for ever. Harry stood silent 
Some obstinacy made her turn with him along the road to his 
own home When they entered the house-place, the whole family 
was there, mother and father and Jinny, with Jinny’s husband and 
children and Harry’s two brothers 
“ You’ve been havmg your ears warmed, they tell me,” said Mrs. 
Goodall grimly. 

“ Who tolled thee ^ ” asked Harry shortly 
“ Maggie and Luke’s both been in ” 

“ You look ivell, don’t you ' ” said interfering Jinny 
Harry went and hung his hat up, without replying 
“ Gome upstairs and take your hat off,” said Mis Goodall to 
Fanny, almost kindly. It would have annoyed her very much if 
Fanny had dropped her son at this moment 
“What’s ’er say, then^” asked the father secretly of Harry, jerking 
his head in the direction of the stairs whence Fanny had disappeared 
“ Nowt yet,” said Harry 

“ Serve you right if she chucks you now,” said Jinny “ I’ll bet 
it’s right about Annie Nixon an’ you ” 

“ Tha bets so much,” said Harry 
“ Yi — but you can’t deny it,” said Jinny 
“ I can if I’ve a mind ” 

His father looked at him enquiringly 

“ It’s no more mine than it is Bill Bower’s, or Ted Slaney’s, or six 
or seven on ’em,” said Harry to his father 
And the father nodded silently 
“ That’ll not get you out of it, in court,” said Jinny 
Upstairs Fanny evaded all the thrusts made by his mother, and 
did not declare her hand She tidied her hair, washed her hands, 
put the tiniest bit of powder on her face, for coolness, there m 
front of Mrs Goodall’s indignant gaze It was hke a declaration of 
independence But the old woman said nothing 
They came down to Sunday tea, witli sardines and tinned salmon 
and tinned peaches, besides tarts and cakes The chatter was 
general It concerned the Nixon family and tlie scandal. 
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Oh, she’s a foul-mouthed woman,” said Jinny of Mrs. Nixon 
“ She may well talk about God’s holy house, she had. It’s first time 
she’s set foot in it, ever since she dropped off from being converted 
She’s a devil and she always was one. Can’t you remember how she 
treated Bob’s children, mother, when we lived down in the Buildings? 
I can remember when I was a httle girl she used to bathe them in 
the yard, in the cold, so that they shouldn’t splash the house She’d 
half kill them if they made a mark on the floor, and the language 
she’d use ! And one Saturday I can remember Garry, that was 
Bob’s own girl, she ran off when her stepmother was going to bathe 
her — ran off without a rag of clothes on — can you remember, mother? 
And she hid in Smedley’s closes~it was the time of mowmg-gr^s — 
and nobody could find her. She hid out there all night, didn’t 
she, mother ^ Nobody could find her. My word, tliere was a talk 

They found her on Sunday morning 

Fred Coutts threatened to break every bone m the woman’s 
body, if she touched the children again,” put in the father. 

“ Anyhow, they frightened her,” said Jinny. " But she was nearly 
as bad with her own two And anybody can see that she’s driven 
old Bob till he’s gone soft.” 

“ Ah, soft as mush,” said Jack Goodall “ ’E’d never addle a 
week’s wage, nor yet a day’s, if th’ chaps didn’t make it up to him.” 

“ My word, if he didn’t bring her a week’s wage, she’d pull his 
head off,” said Jinny 

“ But a clean woman, and respectable, except for her foul mouth,” 
said Mrs Goodall “ Keeps to herself hke a bull-dog Never lets 
anybody come near the house, and neighbours with nobody ” 

” Wanted it thrashed out of her,” said Mr. Goodall, a silent, evasive 
sort of man 

“ Where Bob gets the money for his drink from is a mystery,” said 
Jinny 

“ Chaps treats him,” said Harry 

‘‘ Well, he’s got the pair of frightenedest rabbit-eyes you’d wish to 
see,” said Jinny 

“ Ay, with a drunken man’s murder in them, I think,” said hirs 
Goodall 

So the talk went on after tea, till it was practically time to start 
off to chapel again 

“ You’ll have to be getting ready, Fanny,” said Mrs Goodall 
I m not going to-mght,” said Fanny abruptly. And there was a sud- 
den haltin the family “ I’ll stop with to-mght, mother,” she added. 
Best you had, my gel,” said Mrs Goodall, flattered and assured. 
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How many swords had Lady Beveridge in her pierced heart ' Yet 
there always seemed room for another. Since she had determined 
that her heart of pity and kindness should never die. If it had not 
been for this determination she herself might have died of sheer 
agony, m the years 1916 and 1917, when her boys were killed, and 
her brother, and death seemed to be mowing with wide swaths 
through her family. But let us forget 

Lady Beveridge loved humamty, and come what might, she would 
continue to love it Nay, in tlie human sense, she would love her 
enemies Not the criminals among the enemy, the men who 
committed atrocities But the men who were enemies through no 
choice of their own She would be swept into no general hate 

Somebody had called her the soul of England. It was not ill said, 
though she was half Irish But of an old, aristocratic, loyal family 
famous for its brilliant men And she. Lady Beveridge, had for 
years as much influence on the tone of English pohtics as any individ- 
ual ahve The close friend of the real leaders in the House of Lords 
and m the Cabinet, she was content that the men should act, so 
long as they breathed from her as from the rose of life the pure 
fragrance of truth and genuine love She had no misgiving regarding 
her own spirit. 

She, she would never lower her dehcate silken flag For instance, 
throughout all the agony of the war she never forgot the enemy 
prisoners ; she was determined to do her best for them During the 
first years she still had influence But during the last years of the 
war power slipped out of the hands of her and her sort, and she 
found she coifld do nothmg any more almost nothing Then it 
seemed as if the many swords had gone home mto the heart of this 
httle, unyielding Mater Dolorosa The new generation jeered at her 
She was a shabby, old-fashioned httle aristocrat, and her drawing- 
room was out of date 

But we anticipate The years 1916 and 1917 were the years 
when the old spirit died for ever in England But Lady Beveridge 
struggled on She was being beaten 

357 
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It was m the winter of 1917 — or in the late autumn She had been 
for a fortnight sick, stricken, paralysed by the fearful death of hei 
youngest boy. She felt she vimt give in, and just die. And then she 
remembered how many others were lying in agony 

So she rose, trembhng, frail, to pay a visit to the hospital where 
lay the enemy sick and wounded, near London Countess Beveridge 
was still a privileged woman Society was beginmng to jeer at this 
little, worn bird of an out-of-date righteousness and testhetic But 
they dared not think ill of her. 

She ordered the car and went alone The Earl, her husband, had 
taken his gloom to Scotland So, on a sunny, wan November 
morning. Lady Beveridge descended at the hospital, Hurst Place. 
The guard knew her, and saluted as she passed. Ah, she was used 
to such deep respect ] It was strange that she felt it so bitterly, when 
the respect became shallower But she did It was the beginning 
of the end to her 

The matron went with her into the ward Alas, the beds were all 
full, and men were even lying on pallets on the floor There was a 
desperate, crowded dreariness and helplessness in the place as if 
nobody wanted to make a sound or utter a word Many of the men 
ivere haggard and unshaven, one was delirious, and talking fitfully in 
the Saxon dialect It went to Lady Beveridge’s heart She had been 
educated in Dresden, and had had many dear friendships in the 
city Her children also had been educated there. She heard the 
Saxon dialect with pain 

She was a htde, frail, bird-hke woman, elegant, but with that 
touch of the blue-stocking of tlie ’mneties which was unrmstakable 
She fluttered delicately from bed to bed, speaking in perfect German, 
but with a thin, English intonation and always aslang if there ivas 
anything she could do The men were mostly officers and gentle- 
men They made httle requests which she wrote down in a book 
Her long, pale, rather worn face, and her nervous little gestures 
somehow inspired confidence 

One man lay quite still, with his eyes shut He had a black beard 
His face was rather small and sallow. He might be dead. Lady 
Beveridge looked at lum earnestly, and fear came into her face 

“ Why, Count Dionys 1 ” she said, fluttered “ Are you asleep ? ” 

It was Count Johann Dionys Psanek, a Bohemian She had 
known lum when he was a boy, and only in the spring of 1914 he 
and his wife had stayed with Lady Beveridge in her country house in 
Leicestershire 

His black eyes opened . large, black, unseeing eyes, wath curved 
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black lashes. He ’^vas a small man, small as a boy, and liis face too 
was rather small. But all tlie lines were fine, as if they had been 
fired with a keen male energy Now the yellowish s^varthy paste of 
his flesh seemed dead, and the fine black brows seemed drawn on the 
face of one dead The eyes, however, were alive : but only just 
ahve, unseeing and unknowing. 

“ You know me, Count Dionys ? You know me, don’t you ^ ” 
said Lady Beveridge, bending forward over the bed 

There was no reply for some time Then the black eyes gathered 
a look of recogmtion, and tliere came tlie ghost of a polite smile. 

“ Lady Bc\ cndge ” The bps formed tlie words There was 
practically no sound. 

‘‘ I am so glad you can lecognizc me And I am so sorry you are 
hurt I am so sorry.” 

The black eyes watched her from that terrible remoteness of 
death, witliout changing 

‘‘ There is nothing I can do for you ^ Notlimg at afl ^ ” she said, 
ah\ ays speaking Gei man 

And after a time, and from a distance, came the answer from his 
eyes, a look of wcanness, of refusal, and a wish to be left alone , he 
was unable to stiain himself into consciousness. His eyelids dropped 

” I am so sorry,” she said “ If c\ er there is anything I can do ” 

The eyes opened again, looking at hci . He seemed at last to hear, 
and It was as if his eyes made tlie last weaiy gesture of a pohte bow. 
Then slowly his eyelids closed again 

Poor Lady Bevciidge felt another sword-thrust of sorrow in her 
heart, as she stood lookmg down at the motionless face, and at the 
black fine beard The black hairs came out of his skin tlim and 
fine, not very close together A queer, dark aboriginal little face he 
had, with a fine hide nose . not an Aiyan, surely. And he was going 
to die 

He had a bullet through the upper part of his chest, and another 
bullet had broken one of his ribs. He had been in hospital five days 

Lady Beveridge asked the matron to ring her up if anything 
happened. Then she drove away, saddened Instead of going to 
Beveridge House, she went to her daughter’s flat near the park — 
near Hyde Park Lady Daphne was poor. She had mairied a 
commoner, son of one of the most famous politicians in England, 
but a man with no money And Earl Beveridge had wasted most 
of the large fortune that had come to him, so that the daughter had 
very httle, comparatively 

Lady Beveridge suffered, going in the narrow doorway into the 
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rather ugl'/ flat. Lady Daphne was sitdng by the electric fii c in the 
small yellow drawing-room, talking to a visitoi She rose at once, 
seeing her little mother. 

“ Why, mother, ought you to be out I’m sure not.” 

“ Yes, Daphne darling Of course I ought to be out ” 

“ How are you ^ ” The daughters voice was slow and sonorous, 
protective, sad Lady Daphne was tall, only twenty-five years old. 
She had been one of the beauties, when the war broke out, and her 
father had hoped she would make a splendid match. Truly, she had 
married fame but without money. Now, sorrow, pain, thwarted 
passion had done her great damage Her husband was missing m 
the East Her baby had been born dead Her two darling biotlicrs 
were dead And she was ill, always ill 
A tall, beaulifuily-built girl, she had the fine stature of her father. 
Her shoulders were still straight But how tliin her is^liite throat ' 
She wore a simple black frock stitched ^vlth coloured wool round 
the top, and held in a loose coloured girdle : othenwse no orna- 
ments And her face was lovely, fair, with a soft exotic white 
complexion and delicate pink cheeks. Her hair was soft and hcav}*, 
of a lovely pallid gold colour, ash-blonde Her hair, her complexion 
weie so perfectly cared for as to be almost artificial, hke a hot-housc 
flower 

But alas, her beauty was a failure. She was tlircatcncd witli 
phthisis, and was far too thin Her eyes were the saddest part of 
her They had slightly reddened rims, nerve-worn, with hcav)*, 
veined lids that seemed as if tliey did not w'ant to keep up The eyes 
themselves were large and of a beautiful green-blue colour But 
they were dull, languid, almost glaucous 

Standing as she was, a tall, finely built girl, looking down with 
affectionate care on her mother, she filled tlie heart with ashes The 
little pathetic mother, so wonderful in her way, was not really to be 
pitied for all her sorrow Her life was in her sorrows, and her efforts 
on behalf of the sorrows of others But Daphne was not born for 
grief and philanthropy With her splendid frame, and her lovely, 
long, strong legs, she was Artemis or Atalanta ratlier than Daphne 
There was a certain width of brow and even of chin that spoke a 
strong, reckless nature, and the curious, distraught slant of her 
eyes told of a wild energy dammed up inside her 
That was w'hat ailed her her own wild energy She had it from 
her father, and from her father’s desperate race The earldom had 
begun with a riotous, dare-devil border soldier, and this was tlie 
blood that flowed on And alas, what was to be done with it ^ 
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Daphne had married an adorable husband : truly an adorable 
husband Whereas she needed a dare-devil But in her mind she 
hated all dare-devils : she had been brought up by her mother to 
admire only the good. 

Soj her reckless, anti-philanthropic passion could find no outlet — 
and should find no outlet, she thought So her own blood turned 
against her, beat on her own nerves, and destroyed her It was 
nothmg but frustration and anger which made her ill, and made the 
doctors fear consumption. There it was, drawn on her rather wide 
mouth : frustration, anger, bitterness There it was the same in the 
roll of her green-blue eyes, a slanting, averted look . the same anger 
furtively turmng back on itself This anger reddened her eyes and 
shattered her nerves And yet, her whole will was fixed in her 
adoption of her mother’s creed, and in condemnation of her hand- 
some, proud, brutal father, who had made so much misery in the 
family. Yes, her will was fixed m the determination that hfe should 
be gentle and good and benevolent Whereas her blood was reck- 
less, the blood of dare-devils Her will was tlie stronger of the two. 
But her blood had its revenge on her. So it is with strong natures 
to-day shattered from the inside 
“You have no news, darhng ^ ” asked the mother 
“ No My father-in-law had information that Biitish prisoners 
had been brought into Hasrun, and that details would be forwarded 
by the Turks And there was a rumour from some Arab prisoners 
that Basil was one of the British brought in wounded ” 

“ When did you hear this ^ ” 

“ Primrose came m this morning ” 

“ Then we can hope, dear ” 

“ Yes ” 

Never was anything more dull and bitter than Daphne’s affirma- 
tive of hope Hope had become almost a curse to her She wished 
there need be no such thing. Ha, the torment of hoping, and the 
insult to one’s soul Like the importunate widow dunning for her 
deserts. Why could it not all be just clean disaster, and have done 
with It ? This dilly-daUying with despair was worse than despair 
She had hoped so much • ah, for her darhng brothers she had 
hoped with such angmsh. And the two she loved best were dead. 
So were most others she had hoped for, dead Only this uncertainty 
about her husband still rankling 
“ You feel better, dear ? ” said the little, unquenched mother. 

“ Rather better,” came the resentful answer 
“ And your night ? ” 
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“ No better ” 

There was a pause 
“ You are coming to lunch with me, Daphne darling ^ ” 

“ No, mother dear I promised to lunch at the Howards’ with 
Primrose. But I needn’t go for a quarter of an hour. Do sit 
down ” 

Both women seated themselves near the electric fire There was 
that bitter pause, neither knowing what to say. Then Daphne 
roused herself to look at her mother 

“ Are you sure you were fit to go out ^ ” she said “ Wdiat took 
you out so suddenly ^ ” 

“ I went to Hurst Place, dear I had the men on my mind, after 
the way the newspapers have been tallang ” 

“ Why ever do yon read the newspapers ! ” blurted Daphne, with 
a certain burning, acid anger. “ Well,” she said, more composed. 
“ And do you feel better now you’ve been ? ” 

“ So many people suffer besides ourselves, darhng ” 

“ I know they do Makes it all the worse. It wouldn’t matter if 
It were only just us At least, it would matter, but one could bear 
It more easily To be just one of a crowd all in the same state ” 

“ And some even w^orse, dear ” 

“ Oh quite ’ And the worse it is for all, the worse it is for one ” 

“ Is that so, darling ^ Try not to see too darkly I feel if I can 
give just a little bit of myself to help the others — you know — it 
alleviates me I feel that what I can give to the men lying there. 
Daphne, I give to my own boys I can only help them now through 
helping others But I can still do that. Daphne, my girl ” 

And the mother put her little white hand into the long, white, 
cold hand of her daughter Tears came to Daphne’s eyes, and a 
fearful stony grimace to her mouth 

" It’s so wonderful of you that you can feel like that,” she said. 

“ But you feel the same, my love I know you do ” 

“ No, I don’t. Every one I see suffering these same awful things, 
it makes me wash more for the end of the world. And I quite see 
that the world won’t end ” 

“ But It will get better, dear This time it’s hke a great sickness — 
like a terrible pneumoma tearing the breast of the world ” 

“ Do you believe it will get better ? I don’t ” 

“ It will get better. Of course it -will get better. It is perverse to 
think otherwise. Daphne Remember what has been before, even 
m Europe Ali, Daphne, we must take a bigger view.” 

“ Yes, I suppose we must ” 
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The daughter spoke rapidly, fiom tlie hps, in a resonant, monoton- 
ous tone The motlier spoke from the heart 
" And Daphne, I found an old friend among the men at Hurst 
Place.” 

“ Who ^ , 

“ Little Count Dionys Psanek. You remember him ^ ” 

“ Quite What’s wrong ^ ” 

“ Wounded rather badly — through the chest So ill ” 

“ Did you speak to him ? ” 

“ Yes I recogmzed him m spite of his beard ” 

" Beard ' ” 

“ Yes — a black beard. I suppose he could not be shaven It 
seems strange that he is still alive, poor man ” 

“ Why strange ? He isn’t old How old is he ^ ” 

“ Between thirty and forty But so ill, so wounded. Daphne. And 
so small So small, so sallow — smorto, you know the Italian word 
The way dark people look There is something so distressing in it.” 
“ Does he look very small now — uncanny ^ ” asked the daughter. 

“ No, not uncanny Something of the terrible far-awayness of a 
child that is veiy ill and can’t tell you what hurts it Poor Count 
Dionys, Daphne I didn’t know, dear, that his eyes were so black, 
and his lashes so curved and long I had never thought of him as 
beautiful ” 

“ Nor I Only a little comical Such a dapper httle man.” 

“ Yes And yet now, Daphne, there is something remote and in a 
sad way heroic in his dark face Something primitive ” 

“ What did he say to you ^ ” 

“ He couldn’t speak to me Only with his hps, just my name ” 

“ So bad as that ^ ” 

“ Oh yes They are afraid he will die.” 

“ Poor Count Dionys I liked him He was a bit like a monkey, 
but he had his points He gave me a thimble on my seventeenth 
birthday Such an amusing thimble ” 

“ I remember, dear ” 

“ Unpleasant wife, though Wonder if he minds dying far away 
from her Wonder if she knows ” 

“ I think not They didn’t even know his name properly Only 
that he was a Colonel of such and such a regiment ” 

“ Fourth Cavalry,” said Daphne. “ Poor Count Dionys Such 
a lovely name, I always thought • Count Johann Dionys Psanek 
Extraordinary dandy he was And an amazingly good dancer, 
small, yet electnc. Wonder if he minds dying ^ ” 
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" He was so full of life^ in Ms own litdc animal way. They say 
small people are ahvays conceited But he doesn't look conceited 
now, dear. Something ages old in Ms face— and, >cs, a certain 
beauty, Daphne ” 

“ You mean long lashes ’’ 

“ No So still, so sohtary— and ages old, m his race. I suppose 
he must belong to one of those cunous little aboriginal races of 
Central Europe I felt quite new beside Mm ” 

“ How mce of \ou,” said Daphne 

Nevertheless, next day Daphne telephoned to Hurst Place to ask 
for news of Mm He was about the same She telephoned every 
day Then she ^^as told he was a little stronger. The day she 
received the message that her husband was wounded and a prisoner 
m Turkey, and that Ms wounds were healing, she forgot to telephone 
for news of the htde enemy Count And the following day she 
telephoned that she was coming to the hospital to see Mm. 

He was awake, more resdess, more in physical excitement They 
could see the nausea of pain round his nose His face seemed to 
Daphne curiously Mdden behind the black beard, rvhich nevertheless 
was tMn, each hair coming dim and fine, singly, from the sallow, 
slighdy translucent skin In the same tvay Ms moustache made a 
thui black hne round Ms mouth His eyes ivere wade open, very 
black, and of no legible expression He watched die tivo i\omen 
coming down the crowded, dreary room, as if he did not see them. 
His eyes seemed too wide. 

It was a cold day, and Daphne was huddled in a black sealskin 
coat wath a skunk coUar puUed up to her ears, and a dull gold cap 
wadi wings pulled down on her brow' Lady Beveridge wore her 
sable coat, and had that odd, untidy elegance wMch was natural to 
her rather like a ruffled cMcken 

Daphne was upset by the hospital She looked from right to left 
in spite of herself, and everythmg gave her a dull feehng of horror : 
the terror of diese sick, w'ounded enemy men She loomed tall and 
obtrusive in her furs by the bed, her htde mother at her side 

“ I hope you don’t mind my commg ! ” she said in German to 
the sick man Her tongue felt rusty, speaking die language. 

“Who is It then?” he asked ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“ It IS my daughter, Lady Daphne. You remembered me, Lady 
Beveridge 1 TMs is my daughter, ivhom you knew in Saxony. She 
w'as so sorry to hear you were wounded ” 

The black eyes rested on the htde lady Then they returned to 
the looming figure of Daphne And a certain fear grew on die low 
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Sick brow It was evident the presence loomed and frightened him 
He turned his face aside. Daphne noticed how his fine black hair 
grew uncut over his small, ammal ears 
“ You don’t remember me, Count Dionys ? ” she said dully 
“ Yes,” he said But he kept his face averted 
She stood there feeling confiised and miserable, as if she had made 
^.fauxpasmcQTOing. 

“ Would you raAer be left alone ^ ” she said “ I’m sorry.” 

Her voice was monotonous She felt suddenly stifled m her 
closed furs, and threw her coat open, showing her thm white throat 
and plam black shp dress on her flat breast He turned again un- 
willingly to look at her He looked at her as if she were some 
strange creature standing near him 

“ Good-bye,” she said “ Do get better ” 

She was lookmg at him with a queer, slanting, downward look of 
her heavy eyes, as she turned away She was still a little red round 
the eyes, with nervous exhaustion 
“ You are so tall,” he said, still frightened 
“ I was always taU,” she rephed, turning half to him again 
“ And I, small,” he said. 

“ I am so glad you are getting better,” she said 
“ I am not glad,” he said. 

“ Why ^ I’m sure you are Just as we are glad because we want 
you to get better.” 

“ Thank you,” he said “ I have wished to die ” 

“ Don’t do that. Count Dionys Do get better,” she said, in the 
rather deep, lacomc manner of her girlhood He looked at her with 
a farther look of recognition But his short, rather pointed nose was 
hfted with the disgust and weariness of pain, his brows were tense 
He watched her with that cunous flame of suffering which is forced 
to give a httle outside attention, but which speaks only to itself 
“ Why did they not let me die ? ” he said “ I wanted death now.” 
“ No,” she said “ You mustn’t You must hve If we can hve 
we must ” 

“ I wanted death,” he said 

“ Ah well,” she said, “ even death we can’t have when we want 
It, or when we think we want it ” 

“ That is true,” he said, watching her with the same wide black 
eyes “ Please to sit down You are too tall as you stand ” 

It was evident he was a httle fnghtened still by her looming, over- 
hanging figure 

“ I am sorry I am too tall,” she said, taking a chair which a 
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man-nurse had brought hei Lady Beveridge h ad gone aAvay to speak 
with the men. Daphne sal down, not knowing what to say further. 
The pitch-black look m the Count’s wide eyes jmzzlcd hci. 

“ Why do you come here ? Why does your lady motlicr come ^ ” 
he said 

“ To see if we can do anything,” she answcicd 
“ When I am well, I will tliank your ladyship ” 

“ All right,” she replied “ When you ai e ivcll I wall let my lord 
the Count thank me Please do get well ” 

“ We are enemies,” he said 
“ Who ? You and I and my motlicr ^ ” 

“ Are we not ^ The most difficult thing is to be sure of anything 
If they had let me die * ” 

“ That is at least ungrateful, Count Dionys ” 

“ Lady Daphne ' Yes Lady Daphne ’ Beautiful, the name is You 
are always called Lady Daphne ^ I remember you ivcre so bright a 
maiden ” 

“ Moie or less, ’ she said, ansivering his question 
“ Ach ' We should all have new names now. I thought of a 
name for myself, but I have forgotten it No longer Johann Dionys 
That IS shot away I am Karl or Wilhelm or Ernst or Georg. Those 
are names I hate Do you hate them ? ” 

“ I don’t hke them — but I don’t hate them And you mustn't 
leave off being Count Johann Dionys If you do I shall have to 
leave off being Daphne. I like your name so much ” 

“ Lady Daphne ' Lady Daphne > ” he repeated. “ Yes, it 
rings well, it sounds beautiful to me I think I talk foolishly. I 
hear myself tallang foolishly to you ” He looked at her anxiously 
“ Not at all,” she said 

“ Ach ' I have a head on my shoulders that is like a child’s ivind- 
mill, and I can’t prevent its making foolish words. Please to go 
away, not to hear me I can hear myself” 

“ Can’t I do anything for you ^ ” she asked 
“ No, no ' No, no ' If I could be buried deep, very deep down, 
where everything is forgotten > But they draw me up, back to the 
surface I would not mind if they buried me alive, if it ivere vci y 
deep, and dark, and the earth heavy above ” 

“ Don’t say that,” she replied, rising 

“No, I am saying it when I don’t wish to say it Why am I 
here ^ Why am I here ^ Why have I survived into this ? Why can 
I not stop talking ^ ” 

He turned his face aside The black, fine, elfish ham was so long. 
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and pushed up in tufts from the smooth brown nape of his neck. 
Daphne looked at him in sorrow He could not turn his body. He 
could only move his head. And he lay with his face hard averted, 
the fine hair of his beard coming up strange from under his chin and 
from his throat, up to the socket of his ear He lay quite still, in 
this position. And she turned away, looking for her mother. She 
had suddenly reahzed that the bonds, the connections between him 
and his life in the world had broken, and he lay there a bit of loose, 
palpitating humamty, shot away from the body of humamty 

It was ten days before she went to the hospital again She had 
wanted never to go again, to forget him, as one tries to forget incur- 
able things But she could not forget lum He came again and 
again into her mind. She had to go back She had heard that he 
was recovering very slowly. 

He looked really better His eyes were not so wide open, they had 
lost that black, inky exposure which had given him such an un- 
natural look, unpleasant He watched her guardedly She had 
taken off her furs, and wore only her dress and a dark, soft feather 
toque 

“ How are you ^ ” she said, keeping her face averted, unwilling 
to meet lus eyes 

“ Thank you, I am better The nights are not so long ” 

She shuddered, knowing what long mghts meant He saw the 
worn look in her face, too, the reddened rims of her eyes 
“ Are you not well ^ Have you some trouble ^ ” he asked her. 

“ No, no,” she answered 

She had brought a handful of pinky, daisy-shaped flowers 
“ Do you care for flowers ^ ” she asked 
He looked at them Then he slowly shook his head 
“ No,” he said “ If I am on horseback, riding through the 
marshes or through the hills, I like to see them below me But not 
here Not now. Please do not bring flowers into this grave Even in 
gardens, I do not hke them When they are upholstery to human life ” 
“ I will take them away again,” she said 
“ Please do Please give them to the nurse ” 

Daphne paused 

“ Perhaps,” she said, “ you wish I would not come to disturb you ” 
He looked into her face 

“ No,” he said “ You are hke a flower behind a rock, near an 
icy water No, you do not live too much. I am afraid I cannot 
talk sensibly I wish to hold my mouth shut If I open it, I talk this 
absurdity It escapes from my mouth ” 
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“ It is not so very absurd,” she said. 

But he was silent — looking away from her. 

“ I want you to tell me if there is really nothing I can do for you,” 
she said 

“ Nothing,” he answered. 

“ If I can write any letter for you.” 

“ None,” he answered 

“ But your wife and your two children. Do they know where you 
aie?” 

“ I should think not.” 

“ And where are they ^ ” 

“ I do not know. Probably they are in Hungary ” 

“ Not at your home ? ” 

‘‘ My castle was burnt down in a not. My wife went to Hungary 
with the children. She has her relatives there She went away 
from me I wished it too. Alas, for her, I wished to be dead. 
Pardon me the personal tone ” 

Daphne looked down at him — the queer, obstinate little fellow 
“ But you have somebody you wish to teU — somebody you want 
to hear from ^ ” 

“ Nobody Nobody I wish the bullet had gone through my heart. 
I wish to be dead. It is only I have a devil in my body that will not die ” 
She looked at him as he lay with closed, averted face. 

“ Surely it is not a devil which keeps you ahve,” she said. “ It is 
something good ” 

“ No, a devil,” he said 

She sat looking at him \vith long, slow, wondering look 
“ Must one hate a devil that makes one hve ? ” she asked. 

He turned his eyes to her with a touch of a satiric smile 
“ If one hves, no,” he said 

She looked away from him the moment he looked at her For her 
life she could not have met his dark eyes direct. 

She left him, and he lay still He neither read nor talked, through- 
out the long winter mghts and the short winter days He only lay 
for hours with black, open eyes, seeing everything around witli a 
touch of disgust, and heeding nothing 
Daphne went to see him now and then. She never forgot him for 
long He seemed to come into her mind suddenly, as if by sorcery 
One day he said to her 

I see you are married. May I ask you who is your husband ? ” 
She told him She had had a letter also from Basil The Count 
smiled slowly. 
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“ You can look forward,” lie said, “ to a happy reunion, and new, 
lovely cliildren. Lady Daphne Is it not so ^ ” 

“ Yes, of course,” she said 
“ But you arc ill,” he said to her 
“ Yes — ratlier ill ” 

“ Ofwhat?” 

“ Oh * ” she answered fretfully, turning her face aside “ They 
talk about lungs.” She hated speaking of it “ Why, how do you 
know I am ill ^ ” she added quickly. 

Again he smiled slowly. 

“ I see it in your face, and hear it m your voice. One would say 
tlie E\al One had cast a spell on you ” 

'' Oh no,” she said hastily. “ But do I look ill ? ” 

“ Yes You look as if somctlimg had struck you across the face, 
and you could not foigct it ” 

“ Nothing has,” she said “ Unless it’s the war.” 

“ The war 1 ” he repeated. 

Oh well, don’t let us tallc of it,” she said. 

Another time he said to her 

“ The year has turned — ^the sun must slune at last, even m Eng- 
land I am afraid of getting well too soon. I am a pnsoner, am I 
not ? But I \\ash the sun would shine I wish the sun would shine 
on my face ” 

“ You won’t always be a prisoner The war will end And the 
sun does sliine even in tlic winter in England,” she said 
“ I wish it would shine on my face,” he said 
So that when in February there came a blue, bright mormng, the 
mormng that suggests yellow crocuses and tlie smell of a mezereon 
tree and the smell of damp, warm earth. Daphne hastily got a taxi 
and drove out to the hospital 

“ You have come to put me in the sun,” he said the moment he 
saw her 

“ Yes, tliat’s what I came for,” she said 

She spoke to the matron, and had his bed carried out where there 
was a big window tliat came low There he was put full m the sun. 
Turning, he could see the blue sky, and the twinkling tops of pur- 
plish, bare trees 

“ The world ' The world ' ” he murmured 
He lay with his eyes shut, and the sun on his swarthy, transparent, 
immobile face The breath came and went through his nostrils'' 
invisibly. Daphne wondered how he could he so stiU, how he could 
look so immobile It was true as her mother had said • he looked 
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as if he had been cast in the mould when the metal was ishite hot, 
all his lines were so clean. So small, he was, and in his way perfect 
Suddenly his dark eyes opened and caught her looking 
“ The sun makes even anger open like a flower,” he said. 

“ Whose anger ^ ” she said. 

“ I don’t know But I can make flowers, looking tlirough my 
eyelashes Do you know how ? ” 

“ You mean rainbows ^ ” 

“ Yes, flowers ” 

And she saw him, with a curious smile on his lips, looking througli 
his almost closed eyelids at tlie sun 

“ The sun is neither Enghsh nor German nor Bohemian,” he 
said. “ I am a subject of the sun I belong to tlie firc-wwshippcis ” 
“ Do you ^ ” she replied 

“ Yes, truly, by tradition ” He looked at her smiling. “ You 
stand there hke a flower that wall melt,” he added 

She smiled slowly at him, with a slow, cautious look of hei eyes 
as if she feared something 

“ I am much more sohd than you imagine,” she said 
Still he watched her 

“ One day,” he said, “ before I go, let me WTap your haii round 
my hands, -v^l you ^ ” He lifted his thin, short dark hands “ Let 
me wrap your hair round my hands, hke a bandage. They hurt 
me I don’t know what it is I think it is all tlie gun explosions 
But if you let me wrap your hair round my hands You know, it is 
the hermetic gold — ^but so much of water m it, of tlie moon That 
will soothe my hands One day, will you ^ ” 

“ Let us wait till the day comes,” she said 
“ Yes,” he answ^ered, and was still again 

“ It troubles me,” he said after a while, “ tliat I complain like a 
child, and ask for things I feel I have lost my manhood for the 
time being The continual explosions of guns and shells ' It seems 
to have dnven my soul out of me hke a bird frightened away at last 
But It will come back, you know And I am so grateful to you , you 
are good to me when I am soulless, and you don’t take advantage of 
me Your soul is quiet and heroic ” 

“ Don’t,” she said “ Don’t talk ' ” 

The expression of shame and anguish and disgust crossed his face 
“ It is because I can’t help it,” he said “ I have lost my soul and 
I can’t stop tallang to you I can’t stop But I don’t talk to any 
one else I try not to talk, but I can’t prevent it Do you draw 
the words out of me ? ” 
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Her wide, green-blue eyes seemed like the heart of some curious, 
full-open flower, some Ghnstmas rose wath its petals of snow and 
flush. Her hair ghnted heavy, hke water-gold. She stood there 
passive and indomitable with tlie ivide-eyed persistence of her wintry, 
blonde nature 

Another day when she came to see him he watched her for a time, 
then he said ; 

“ Do they all tell you you are lovely, you are beautiful ^ ” 

“ Not quite all,” she rephed 
“ But your husliand ? ” 

“ He has said so ” 

“ Is he gentle ? Is he tender ? Is he a dear lover ^ ” 

She turned her face aside, displeased 
“ Yes,” she rephed curtly 

He did not answer And w^hen she looked again he was lying 
WTtii his eyes shut, a faint srmle seermng to curl round his short, 
transparent nose She could faintly see the flesh through his beard, 
as water through reeds His black hair was brushed smootli as glass, 
his black eyebrows ghnted like a curve of black glass on the swarthy 
opalescence of his brow^ 

Suddenly he spoke, without opemng his eyes 
“ You have been very kind to me,” he said 
“Havel? Nothing to speak of ” 

He opened his eyes and looked at her 

“ Everything finds its mate,” he said “ The ermine and the pole- 
cat and the buzzard One thmks so often that only the dove and the 
nightingale and the stag with his antlers have gentie mates But 
the pole-cat and the ice-bears of the north have their mates And a 
white she-bear hes with her cubs under a rock as a snake hes hidden, 
and the male-bear slowly swims back from the sea, hke a clot of 
snow or a shadow of a white cloud passing on the speckled sea I 
have seen her too, and I did not shoot her, nor him when he landed 
with fish in his mouth, wading wet and slow and yellow-white over 
the black stones ” 

“ You have been in the North Sea ^ ” 

“ Yes And with the Eskimo in Siberia, and across the Tundras 
And a white sea-hawk makes a nest on a high stone, and sometimes 
looks out with her wliite head over the edge of the rocks It is not 
only a world of men. Lady Daphne ” 

“ Not by any means,” said she 
“ Else It were a sorry place.” 

“ It is bad enough,” said she. 
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“ Foxes have their holes They have even their mates. Lady 
Daphne, tliat they bark to and are answered And an adder finds 
his female Psanek means an outlaw ; did you know ? ” 

“ I did not.” 

“ Outlaws, and brigands, have often the finest woman-mates ” 

“ They do,” she said. 

“ I will be Psanek, Lady Daphne I will not be Johann Dionys 
any more I will be Psanek. The law has shot me through ” 

“ You might be Psanek and Johann and Dionys as well,” she said 
“ With the sun on my face ^ Maybe,” he said, looking to the sun. 
There were some lovely days in the spring of 1918 In March the 
Count was able to get up They dressed him in a simple, dark blue 
uniform He was not very thin, only swarthy-transparent, now his 
beard was shaven and his hair was cut His smallness made him 
noticeable, but he was masculine, perfect in his small stature All 
the smiling dapperness that had made lum seem like a monkey to 
Daphne when she was a girl had gone now His eyes were dark 
and haughty ; he seemed to keep inside his own reserves, speaking 
to nobody if he could help it, neither to the nurses nor the \dsitors 
nor to his fellow-prisoners, fellow-officers He seemed to put a 
shadow between himself and them, and from across tins shadow he 
looked with his dark, beautifully fringed eyes, as a proud httle beast 
from the shadow of its lair. Only to Daphne he laughed and chatted 
She sat with him one day in March on the terrace of the hospital, 
on a morning when white clouds went endlessly and magnificently 
about a blue sky, and the sunshine felt warm after the blots of 
shadow 

“ When you had a birthday, and you were seventeen, didn't I 
give you a thimble ^ ” he asked her 
“ Yes I have it still ” 

“ With a gold snake at the bottom, and a Mary-beetle of green 
stone at the top, to push the needle with ” 

“ Yes ” 

“ Do you ever use it ^ ” 

“ No I sew so rarely ” 

“ Would It displease you to sew something for me ^ ” 

“ You won’t admire my stitches What would you wish me to 
sew ^ ” 

Sew me a shirt that I can wear I have never before worn shirts 
from a shop, with a maker’s name mside It is very distasteful to me ” 
She looked at him — ^his haughty httle brows 
“ Shall I ask my maid to do it ^ ” she said 
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‘‘ Olij please no ! Oh, please no, do not trouble. No, please, I 
would not want it unless you sewed it yourself, with the Psanek 
thimble.” 

She paused before she answered. Then came her slow 
“ \Vliy ? ” 

He turned and looked at her with dark, searching eyes. 

“ I have no reason,” he said, rather haughtily 
She left the matter there For two weeks she did not go to see 
him Then suddenly one day she took the ’bus down Oxford Street 
and bought some fine white flannel She decided he must wear 
flannel. 

That afternoon she drove out to Hurst Place She found him 
sitting on the terrace, looking across the garden at the red suburb 
of London smoking funuly in the near distance, interrupted by 
patches of uncovered ground and a flat, tm-roofed laundry 
“ Will you give me measurements for your shirt ^ ” she said 
" The number of the neck-band of this Enghsh shirt is fifteen 
If you ask the matron she will give you the measurement It is a 
litde too large, too long in the sleeves, you see,” and he shook his 
shirt cuff over his wrist. “ Also too long altogether ” 

“ Mine will probably be unwearable when I’ve made them,” 
said she 

“ Oh no Let your maid direct you. But please do not let her 
sew them ” 

“ Will you tell me why you want me to do it ” 

“ Because I am a prisoner, in other people’s clothes, and I have 
nothmg of my own All the things I touch are distasteful to me If 
your maid sews for me, it will still be the same. Only you imght 
give me what I want, something that buttons round my throat and 
on my wrists.” 

“ And in Germany — or in Austria ^ ” 

“ My mother sewed for me And after her, my mother’s sister, 
who was the head of my house ” 

“ Not your wife ^ ” 

“ Naturally not She would have been insulted She was never 
more than a guest in my house In my family there are old tradi- 
tions — but with me they have come to an end I had best try to 
revive them ” 

“ Beginning with traditions of shirts ^ ” 

“ Yes In our family the shirt should be made and washed by a 
woman of our own blood but when we marry, by the wife So 
when I married I had sixty shirts, and many other things — sewn by 
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my mother and my aunt, all mth my initial, and the ladybird, 'jvhicli 
is our crest ” 

“ And where did they put the initial ^ ” 

“ Here ' ” He put his finger on the back of his neck, on the 
swarthy, transparent skm “ I fancy I can feel the embroidered 
ladybird still On our hnen we had no crown * only the ladybird.” 
She was silent, thinking 

“ You will forgive what I ask you ^ ” he said, “ since I am a 
prisoner and can do no other, and since fate has made you so that 
you understand the world as I understand it It is not really 
indelicate, what I ask you. There will be a ladybird on your finger 
when you sew, and those who wear the ladybird understand ” 

“ I suppose,” she mused, “ it is as bad to have your bee in your 
shirt as in your bonnet ” 

He looked at her with round eyes 

“ Don’t you know what it is to have a bee in your bonnet ^ ” she 
said 
“ No ” 

“ To have a bee buzzing among your hair ’ To be out of your 
wits,” she smiled at him 

“ So ' ” he said “ Ah, the Psaneks have had a ladybird in their 
bonnets for many hundred yeais ” 

“ Quite, quite mad,” she said 

“ It may be,” he answered “ But mth my %vife I was quite sane 
for ten years Now give me the madness of the ladybird The 
world I was sane about has gone raving. The ladybird I was mad 
with IS wise still ” 

“ At least, when I sew the shirts, if I sew them,” she said, “ I 
shall have the ladybird at my finger’s end ” 

“ You want to laugh at me ” 

“ But surely you know you are funny, with your faimly insect ” 

“ My family insect ^ Now you want to be rude to me ” 

“ How many spots must it have ^ ” 

Seven ” 

“ Three on each wing And what do I do with the odd one ? ” 

“ You put that one between its teeth, like the cake for Cerberus ” 
“ I’ll remember that ” 

When she brought the first shirt, she gave it to the matron Then 
she found Count Dionys sitting on the terrace It ivas a beautiful 
spring day Near at hand were tail elm trees, and some rooks cawing 

“ What a lovely day ' ” she said “ Are you hkmg the world anv 
better ? ” ^ / 
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" Tile -world ? ” he said, looking up at her with the same old dis- 
content and disgust on his fine, transparent nose 
“ Yes,” she replied, a shadow coimng over her face. 

“ Is tins the world — all tliose little red-brick boxes in rows, where 
couples of httle people live, who decree my destiny ^ ” 

“ You don’t like England ^ ” 

“ Ah, England * Little houses like little boxes, each with its 
domestic Englishman and his domestic ivife, each ruling the world 
because all are alike, so alike ” 

But England isn’t all houses ” 

Fields then > Little fields with innumerable hedges Like a 
net -with an irregular mesh, pinned doivn over this island and every- 
tliing under the net Ah, Lady Daphne, forgive me I am ungrate- 
ful. I am so full of bile, of spleen, you say My only wisdom is to 
keep my moutli shut ” 

“ ^Vlly do you hate everything ^ ” she said, her own face going 
bitter 

" Not evcr^'-thing. If I were free I If I were outside the law Ali,, 
Lady Daphne, how docs one get outside the law ^ ” 

‘‘ By going inside oneself,” she said “ Not outside ” 

His face took on a greater expression of disgust 
“ No, no. I am a man, I am a man, even if I am little I am not a 
spirit, that coils itself inside a shell In my soul is anger, anger, 
anger. Give me room for my anger Give me room for that ” 

His black eyes looked keenly into hers She rolled her eyes as if 
in a half-trance And m a monotonous, tranced voice she said 
" Much better get over your anger And why are you angry ^ ” 

“ There is no why. If it were love, you would not ask me, why 
do you love ? But it is anger, anger, anger What else can I call it ?■ 
And there is no why.” 

Again he looked at her with his dark, sharp, questioning, tor- 
mented eyes 

“ Can’t you get nd of it ? ” she said, looking aside 
“ If a shell exploded and blew me into a thousand fragments,” 
he said, “ it would not destroy the anger that is in me I know that 
No, It ivill never dissipate And to die is no release The anger 
goes on gnashing and whimpering in death Lady Daphne, Lady 
Daphne, we have used up all tlie love, and this is what is left ” 

“ Perhaps JOM have used up all your love,” she replied “ You are 
not everybody ” 

“ I know It I speak for me and you ” 

“ Not for me,” she said lapidly 
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He did not answer, and they remained silent. 

At length she turned her eyes slowly to him 

“ Why do you say you speak for me ? ” she said, in an accusing 
tone. 

“ Pardon me I was hasty ” 

But a faint touch of superciliousness in his lone showed he meant 
what he had said She mused, her brow cold and stony . 

“ And why do you tell me about your anger ^ ’ she said “ ^Vlll 
that make it better ^ ” 

“ Even the adder finds his mate And she has as much poison 
in her mouth as he ” 

She gave a little sudden squirt of laugh tei. 

“ A^vfully poetic tlung to say about me,” she said. 

He smiled, but with the same corrosive quality 
“ All,” he said, “ you are not a dove You arc a wild-cat %Mth 
open eyes, half-dreaming on a bough, in a lonely place, as I lia\e 
seen her And I ask myself — What are her memones, then ? ” 

“ I ivish I were a wild-cat,” she said suddenly. 

He eyed her shrewdly, and did not answer 
“You want more war ^ ” she said to him bitterly 
“ More trenches ^ More Big Berthas, more shells and poison-gas, 
more machine-drilled science-manoeuvred so-called armies ? Never 
Never I would rather work in a factory that makes boots and shoes 
And I would rather dehberately starve to death than work in a 
factory that makes boots and shoes ” 

“ Then what do you want ^ ” 

“ I want my anger to have room to grow ” 

“How^” 

I do not know That is why I sit still here, day aftei day. I wait ” 
“For your anger to have room to grow ? ” 

“ For that ” 

“ Good-bye, Count Dionys ” 

“ Good-bye, Lady Daphne ” 

She had determmed never to go and see him again She had no 
sign from him Since she had begun the second shirt, she went on 
with It. And then she hurried to fimsh it, because she was starting 
a round of visits that would end m the summer sojourn in Scotland 
She intended to post tfie shirt But after all, she took it herself 
She found Count Dionys had been removed from Hurst Place to 
Vqymch Hall, where other enemy officers were interned. The 
being thwarted made her more determined She took the train 
next day to go to Voymeh HaU 
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When he came into the ante-room where he was to receive her, 
she felt at once the old influence of his silence and his subtle power. 
His face had still that swarthy-transparent look of one who is un- 
happy, but liis bearing was proud and reserved. He kissed her 
hand politely, leaving her to speak. 

“ How are you ^ ” she said “ I didn’t know you were here I 
am going away for the summer ” 

“I wTsh you a pleasant time,” he said They were speaking 
Enghsh 

“ I brought the othei shirt,” she said “ It is fimshed at last.” 

“ That IS a greater honour than I dared expect,” he said 
“ I*m afraid it may be more honourable than useful The other 
didn’t fit, did it ^ ” 

“ Almost,” he said “ It fitted the spirit, if not the flesh,” he 
smiled 

“ I’d rather it had been the reverse, for once,” she said “ Sorry.” 
“ I would not have it one stitch different.” 

“ Can we sit m the garden ^ ” 

“ I think we may ” 

They sat on a bench Other pnsoners were playing croquet not 
far off But these two were left comparatively alone. 

“ Do you like it better here ? ” she said 
I have nothing to complain of,” he said 
“ And the anger ^ ” 

“ It is doing well, I thank you,” he smiled 
“ You mean getting better ^ ” 

“ Making strong roots,” he said, laughing 
“ Ah, so long as it only makes roots ' ” she said 
“ And your ladyship, how is she ? ” 

“ My ladyship is rather better,” she rephed 
“ Much better, indeed,” he said, looking mto her face 
“ Do you mean I look much better ^ ” she asked quickly. 

“ Very much It is your beauty you think of Well, your beauty 
IS almost Itself again ” 

“ Thanks ” 

“You brood on your beauty as I on my anger Ah, your lady- 
ship, be wise, and make friends with your anger That is the way 
to let your beauty blossom ” 

“ I was not unfriends with you, was I ^ ” she said 
“ With me ? ” His face flickered with a laugh “ Am I your 
anger ^ Your vicar in wrath ^ So then, be fhends with the angry 
iiie, your ladyship I ask nothing better ” 
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" What IS the use,” she said, “ being friends with the angry you ^ 
I would much rather be friends with the happy you ” 

“ That httle animal is extinct,” he laughed “ And I am glad of it ” 
“ But what remains ^ Only the angry you ^ Then it is no use my 
trying to be friends ” 

“ You remember, dear Lady Daphne, that the adder does not 
suck his poison all alone, and the pole-cat knows where to find his 
she-pole-cat You remember that each one has lus oivn dear mate,” 
he laughed “ Dear, deadly mate ” 

“ And what if I do remember tliose bits of natural liistory, Count 
Dionys ^ ” 

“ The she-adder is dainty, delicate, and carries her poison hghtly 
The wild-cat has wonderful green eyes that she closes with memory 
like a screen The ice-bear hides like a snake with her cubs, and her 
snarl is the strangest thing in the world ” 

“ Have you ever heard me snarl ^ ” she asked suddenly 
He only laughed, and looked away 

They were silent And immediately the strange thrill of secrecy 
was between them Something had gone beyond sadness into another 
secret, thnllmg commumon -winch she would never admit 
“ What do you do all day here ^ ” she asked 
“ Play chess, play this foolish croquet, play bilhards, and read, and 
wait, and remember ” 

“ What do you wait for ^ ” 

“ I don’t know ” 

“ And what do you remember ^ ” 

“ Ah, that Shall I tell you what amuses me ^ Shall I tell you a 
secret ^ ” 

“ Please don’t, if it’s anything that matters ” 

“ It matters to nobody but me Will you hear it ^ ” 

“ If It does not imphcate me in any -way ” 

“ It does not Well, I am a member of a certain old secret 
society — no, don’t look at me, notlnng frightemng — only a society 
like the freemasons ” 

“ And ^ ” 

“ And — ^well, as you know, one is imtiated into certain so-called 
secrets and ntes My family has always been initiated So I am an 
initiate too Does it interest you ? ” 

“ Why, of course ” 

“ Well I was always rather thrilled by these secrets. Or some 
of them Some seemed to me far-fetched. The ones that thrilled 
me even never had any relation to actual hfe When you knew me 
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in Dresden and Prague, >ou would not have thought me a man 
in\ ested witli awPul secret knowledge, now would you ^ ” 

“Ne\er” 

“ No It was just a httle exciting side-show And I was a grimac- 
ing httlc society man. But now they become true It becomes true ” 
“ The secret knowledge ^ ” 

‘‘ Yes ” 

“ "What, for instance ^ ” 

“ Take actual fire It will boie you Do you want to hear ^ ” 

“ Go on ” 

“ This is what I was taught The true fire is invisible Flame, 
and the red fire we see burning, has its back to us It is running 
away from us Does that mean anytlnng to you ^ ” 

“ Yes ” 

“ Well tlien, the yelloivness of sunshine — light itself— that is only 
the glancing aside of the real original fire You know that is true 
There ^vould be no light if there was no refraction, no bits of dust 
and stuff to turn the dark fire into \asibihty You kno^v that’s a 
fact And that being so, even the sun is dark It is only his jacket 
of dust that makes him \asible You know' that too And the true 
sunbeams coming towards us flow darkly, a moving darkness of the 
genmne fire The sun is dark, the sunslune flowing to us is dark 
And light is only the inside out of it all, the lining, and the yellow 
beams are only tlie turning away of tlie sun’s directness that was 
coming to us Does tliat interest you at all ^ ” 

“ Yes,” she said dubiously 

“ Well, we’ve got the world inside out The true living world of 
fire is dark, throbbmg, darkei tlian blood. Our luminous world 
that w'e go by is only the reverse of this ” 

“ Yes, I like that,” she said 

“ Well ' Now hsten The same with love This white love that 
we have is the same It is only the reverse, the whited sepulchie of 
the true love True love is dark, a throbbing together in darkness, 
hke the wild-cat m the mght, when the green screen opens and her 
eyes are on the darkness ” 

“ No, I don’t see that,” she said, m a slow, clanging voice. 

“ You, and your beauty — that is only the inside-out of you The 
real you is the wild-cat invisible in the night, with red fire perhaps 
coming out if its wide, dark eyes Your beauty is your whited 
sepulchre ” 

" You mean cosmetics,” she said “ I’ve got none on to-day — 
not even powder ” 
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He laughed 

“ Very good,” he said “ Consider me. I used to think myself 
small but handsome, and the ladies used to admire me moderately, 
never very much A tnm little fellow, you know Well, that was 
just the inside-out of me I am a black tom-cat howhng in the night, 
and It IS then that fire comes out of me This me you look at is my 
whited sepulchre. What do you say ? ” 

She was looking into his eyes. She could see the darkness swaying 
in the depths She perceived the invisible, cat-like fire stirring deep 
inside them, felt it coming towards her She turned her face aside. 
Then he laughed, showing his strong white teeth, that seemed a 
little too large, rather dreadful. 

She rose to go 

“ Well,” she said. “ I shall have the summer in which to think 
about the world inside-out Do write if there is anything to say 
Write to Thoresway. Good-bye ’ ” 

“ Ah, your eyes ' ” he said “ They are hke jewels of stone ” 
Being away from the Count, she put him out of her imnd Only 
she was sorry for him a pnsoner in that sickemng Voymch Hall. 
But she did not write Nor did he 
As a matter of fact her mind was now much more occupied with 
her husband. All arrangements were being made to effect his 
exchange From month to month she looked for his return And so 
she thought of him 

Whatever happened to her, she thought about it, thought and 
thought a great deal The consciousness of her mind was hke tablets 
of stone weighing her down And whoever would make a new entry 
into her must break these tablets of stone piece by piece. So it was 
that in her own way she thought often enough of the Count’s world 
mside-out A curious latency stirred in her consciousness that was 
not yet an idea 

He said her eyes were like jewels of stone. What a horrid dung 
to say ' What did he want her eyes to be like ^ He wanted them to 
dilate and become all black pupil, like a cat’s at mght She shrank 
convulsively from the thought, and tightened her breast 
He said her beauty was her whited sepulchre Even that, she 
knew what he meant The invisibihty of her he wanted to love 
But ah, her pearl-hke beauty was so dear to her, and it was so famous 
in the world 

He said her white love was like moonshine, harmful, the reverse of 
love He meant Basil, of course Basil always said she was the 
moon But tlien Basil loved her for that. The ecstasy of it I She 
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shivered, thinking of her husband But it had also made her nerve- 
worn, her husband’s love. Ah, nerve-worn. 

What then would the Count’s love be like ^ Somethmg so secret 
and different. She would not be lovely and a queen to him He 
hated her lovehness The wild-cat has its mate The little wild-cat 
that he was Ah ! 

She caught her breath, determined not to think. When she thought 
of Count Dionys she felt the world shppmg away from her She 
would sit m front of a mirror, looking at her wonderful cared-for 
face that had appeared in so many society magazines She loved it 
so, It made her feel so vain. And she looked at her blue-green eyes — 
the eyes of the wild-cat on a bough Yes, the lovely blue-green ins 
drawn tight like a screen Supposing it should relax Supposing 
It should unfold, and open out the dark depths, the dark, dilated 
pupil ! Supposing It should ? 

Never * She always caught herself back She felt she might be 
killed before she could give way to that relaxation that the Count 
wanted of her. She could not She just could not At the very 
thought of It some hypersensitive nerve started with a great twinge 
m her breast ; she drew back, forced to keep her guard Ah no. 
Monsieur le Comte, you shall never take her ladyship off her guard 

She dishked the bought of the Count An impudent little fellow 
An impertinent htde fellow ' A httle madman, really A little 
outsider No, no. She would think of her husband an adorable, 
tall, well-bred Enghshman, so easy and simple, and with the amused 
look in his blue eyes She thought of the cultured, casual trail of his 
voice It set her nerves on fire She thought of his strong, easy 
body — ^beautiful, white-fleshed, with the fine spnnging of warm- 
brown hair hlce tmy flames He was the Dionysus, full of sap, milk 
and honey, and northern golden wine he, her husband Not that 
little unreal Count Ah, she dreamed of her husband, of the love- 
days, and the honeymoon, the lovely, simple intimacy Ah, the 
marvellous revelation of that intimacy, when he left himself to her so 
generously Ah, she was his wife for this reason, that he had given 
himself to her so greatly, so generously Like an ear of corn he was 
there for her gathering — her husband, her own, lovely, English hus- 
band. Ah, when would he come again, when would he come again ! 

She had letters from him — and how he loved her Far away, his 
hfe was aU hers All hers, flowing to her as the beam flows from a 
white star nght down to us, to our heart Her lover, her husband 

He was now expecting to come home soon It had all been 
arranged. “ I hope you won’t be disappointed in me when I do 
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get back,” he wrote “ I am afraid I am no longer the plump 
and well-looking young man I was Tve got a big scar at the side 
of my mouth, and I’m as thin as a stan^cd rabbit, and my hair's 
going grey. Doesn’t sound attractive, does it ? And it isn’t atti ac- 
tive But once I can get out of this infernal place, and once I can be 
with you again, I shall come m for my second blooming The very 
thought of being quietly in the same house ^wth you, quiet and in 
peace, makes me reahze that if I’ve been through hell, I have knoivn 
heaven on earth and can hope to know it again I am a miserable 
brute to look at now But I have faith m you You will forgive my 
appearance, and that alone will make me feel handsome ” 

She read this letter many times She ivas not afraid of lus scai or 
his looks She would love him all the more 

Since she had started making shirts — those t^vo for the Count 
had been an enormous labour, even though her maid had come to 
her assistance forty times . but since she had started making shirts, 
she thought she might contmue She had some good suitable silk . 
her husband bleed silk undenvear 
But still she used the Count’s thimble It was gold outside and 
silver mside, and was too heavy A snake was coiled round the 
base, and at the top, for pressing the needle, ivas inlet a semi- 
translucent apple-green stone, perhaps jade, carved like a scarab, 
with httle dots It was too heavy But then she sewed so slowly 
And she hked to feel her hand heav)'^, weighted And as she seived 
she thought about her husband, and she felt herself in lo\e with 
him She thought of him, how beautiful he was, and how she would 
love him noiv he w^as thin she ivould love him all the more She 
■would love to trace his bones, as if to trace his h-vmg skeleton The 
thought made her rest her hands in her lap, and drift into a muse 
Then she felt the weight of the thimble on her finger, and took it off, 
and sat lookmg at the green stone The ladybird The ladybird. 
And if only her husband would come soon, soon. It was wanting 
him that made her so ill Nothing but that She had wanted him 
so badly She wanted now Ah, if she could go to him now, and find 
him, wherever he was, and see him and touch Inm and take aU his love 
As she mused, she put the thimble down m front of her, took up a 
htde silver pencil from her work-basket, and on a bit of blue paper 
that had been the band of a small skein of silk she waote the hnes of 
the silly little song : 

“ Wenn ich ein Voglem war’ 

Und auch zwei Fluglem hatt’ 

Flog’ ich zu dir- ” 
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That .‘Ji lould i^ct. on lu r hit of palc-bltic paper. 

I \\i ic .1 hltlr bnd 
And had two Httic wingi. 
l'<! n\ to thre ’ 

Sniv isjondn n\ all ron^ch’nre But die did not tianslalc it so it 
<jid JnU 4 la quite so silh . 

At that inon'enl hit inatd annountfd Lady Bingham — her hus- 
hiinr* *bt#T. Daplinc cnnnjii'^d up tin hit of papei in a fliirr\, 
and in t notina nnuuie Ihitmosc his 1 , tame in The tunscomcr 
v.as not a s It hhr a pnnnO'*e, bn^g long-faced and clc\cr, smait, 
Imt iKit « On rant, in hei new (lotht*- 
“ D.qihnif d- '*r whrt a domr'in ‘^ctne ’ T nipposc it's Tchcai«al 
Well. ).ii5 mat ,j, fll lelicai'C. he ^ with Admnal Burns on the 
r ‘tin ' 5 tnt lu aui from the Admiialiv ‘ quite fit He’ll be 
h'^’-'e ju a d V la v\o Splendid, isn't it And tiic wai is going to 
f nd At lea'll it -< < uw Me it \’ou 1! lie safe of yom man now, dear 
Than!, la'a*. rn v. lu n ’t’* dl n\ ei \^ hat arc \ on sew ing ^ ’’ 

” A dun/’ ‘..,>1 Daphiu . 

'‘A^hnt* 'Win , lum < )f \( oftnu I should net cr know which 
end to Lrmn Who dsuHi d tmi .•* ” 

“ MiBuent/ 

‘‘And lio't did :h I now Slu * no husijKws to know how' to sew’ 
hilt’ noi ru' nioiis nor sheets cidui Do let me look Why, how 
P'aliulv irap.rlious ton aie *~-<\nv bn in hand loo Basil isn't 
eoith it. d^ar, really lie mj i Let him oidti Ins shuts in O.^foid 
Your buEincw 1 . to he lu amiful, not to sew shuts What a 
deal hide piii-piqipoi or raihri rucdle-woman ’ I say, a satire on 
u*. that i. But what a daihng. with motht i-of-pcarl wings to her 
Tilts * ,>\nci flailing Imic uold'Cstd needles inside hci You scicw' 
her head f?f1 and sou find 'he's full of pms and needles Woman foi 
>ou t >!othcr sa)s ^\’an’l >ou come to lunch to-morrow' And 
won't \ou conic to Brassc) s to tea with me at this minute Do, 
(hrre's ,i de.ar. I'\ e got a ia\n’ 

Da]/hne bundled her sewing loose!) logcthci. 

^Vhen she tried to do a bit nioic, two da\ s later, she could not find 
litr thimble. She asked her maid, whom she could absolutely tiusl 
Tile girl liad not seen it She searched evciywhcic She asked hci 
nurse — who was now' her liousckccpci — and footman No, nobody 
hud seen it. Daphne even asked her sistcr-m-law’ 

“ I'himblc, darling ’ No, I don’t remember a thimble. I remem- 
ber a deal little needle lady, whom I thought such a piccious satire 
on us women I didn t notice a thimble ’’ 
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Poor Daphne wandered about in a muse She did not want to 
beheve it lost It had been hke a tahsman to her She tried to forget 
It Her husband was coming, quite soon, qmte soon But she could 
not raise herself to joy She had lost her thimble It was as if Count 
Dionys accused her in her sleep of something, she did not quite 
know what 

And though she did not really want to go to Voynich Hall, yet like 
a fatahty she went, like one doomed It was already late autumn, 
and some lovely days This was the last of the lovely days. She 
was told that Count Dionys was in the small park, finding chestnuts 
She went to look for him Yes, there he was m his blue umform 
stooping over tlie bnlhant yellow leaves of the sweet chestnut tree, 
that lay around him hke a fallen mmbus of glowing yeUow, under his 
feet, as he kicked and rustled, looking for the chestnut burrs And 
with his short, brown hands he was pulhng out the small chestnuts 
and putting them in his pockets But as she approached he peeled a 
nut to eat it His teeth were white and powerful. 

“ You remind me of a sqmrrel laying in a winter store,” said she. 
“ All, Lady Daphne — I was tlunking, and did not hear you ” 

“ I thought you were gathering chestnuts — even eatmg them ” 

“ Also ' ” he laughed He had a dark, sudden charm when he 
laughed, showing his rather large white teeth She was not quite 
sure whether she found him a htde repulsive 

“ Were you reall)) thinkmg ^ ” she said, in her slow, resonant way. 
“ Very truly ” 

“ And weren’t you enjoying the chestnut a bit ^ ” 

“ Very much Like sweet milk Excellent, excellent ” He had 
the fragments of the nut between his teeth, and bit them finely 
“ Will you take one, too ” He held out the httle, pointed brown 
nuts on the palm of his hand. 

She looked at them doubtfully 

“ Are they as tough as they always were ? ” she said 
“No, they are fresh and good Wait, I will peel one for you ” 
They strayed about through the thin clump of trees 
“ You have had a pleasant summer ; you are strong ? ” 

“ Almost gutie strong,” said she “ Lovely summer, thanks I 
suppose It’s no good aslang you if you have been happy ^ ” 

“ Happy ? ” He looked at her direct His eyes were black, and 
seemed to examine her She always felt he had a httle contempt of 
her Oh, yes, he said, smiling I have been very haonv ” 

“ So glad ” 

They drifted a htde further, and he picked up an apple-green 
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chestnut burr out of the yellow-brown leaves, handhng it with 
sensitive lingers that still suggested paws to her. 

“ How did you succeed in being happy ^ ” she said 
How shall I tell you ? I felt that the same power which put up the 
mountains could pull tliem dowm again — no matter how long it took ” 
“ And was that all ^ ” 

“ Was It not enough ? ” 

" I should say decidedly too httle ” 

He laughed broadly, sho-\Nang the strong, negroid teetli 
“ You do not know all it means,’’ he said 

“ The thought that the mountains were going to be pulled down ^ ” 
she said. “ It will be so long after my day ” 

“ Ah, you are bored,” he said “ But I — I found the God who 
pulls things down . especially the things that men have put up 
Do they not say that life is a seaich after God, Lady Daphne ? I 
have found my God ” 

“ The god of destruction,” she said, blanching 
“ Yes — ^not tlie devil of destruction, but the god of destruction. 
The blessed god of destruction It is strange ” — ^he stood before her, 
looking up at her — “ but I have found my God. The god of anger, 
who thro^v^ down the steeples and the factory chimneys Ah, Lady 
Daphne, he is a man’s God, a man’s God I have found my God, 
Lady Daphne ” 

“ Apparently. And how are you going to serve him ^ ” 

A naive glow transfigured his face 

“ Oh, I ^vlll help. With my heart I wiU help while I can do noth- 
ing with my hands I say to my heart Beat, hammer, beat with 
httle strokes Beat, hammer of God, beat them down Beat it all 
down.” 

Her brows kmtted, her face took on a look of discontent 
“ Beat what down ^ ” she asked harshly 
The world, the world of man Not the trees — these chestnuts 
for example ” — he looked up at them, at the tufts and loose pmions 
of yelloiv — “ not these — ^nor tlie chattering sorcerers, the sqmrrels — 
nor the hawk that comes Not those ” 

“ You mean beat England ? ” she said 

“ Ah, no Ah, no. Not England any more than Germany — 
perhaps not as much Not Europe any more than Asia ” 

“Just the end of the world ? ” 

“ No, no No, no What grudge have I against a world where 
httle chestnuts are so sweet as these ! Do you hke yours ^ Will you 
take another ? ” 

N 
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“ No, thanks ” 

“ "Wliat grudge have I against a world where even the hedges are 
full of berries, bunches of black berries that hang dovui, and red 
bcrnes that thrust up- Never would I hate the -^vorld But the world 
of man Lady Daphne ” — Ins voice sank to a whisper — “ I hate it 
Zzz ' ” he hissed “ Strike, httle heart ' Stake, strike, hit, smite f 
Oh, Lady Daphne ' ’ — ^his eyes dilated %vitli a ring of fire. 

“ tVhat ^ ” she said, scared 

“ I beheve m the power of my red, dark heart God has put the 
hammer in my breast — the little eternal hammer Hit — ^hit — hit ! 
It hits on the world of man It hits, it hits ' And it hears the thin 
sound of crackmg The thm sound of crackmg Hark ! ” 

He stood still and made her listen It was late afternoon The 
strange laugh of his face made the air seem dark to her. And she 
could easily have beheved that she heard a faint, fine shivering, 
cracking, tlirough the air, a dehcate crackhng noise 

“You hear it ^ Yes ? Oh, may I hve long ' May I hve long, so 
that my hammer may stake and strike, and the cracks go deeper, 
deeper • Ah, the world of man • Ah, the joy, the passion in every 
heart-beat ’ Strike home, stake true, stake sure Stnke to destroy 
It. Strike 1 Stnke ' To destroy the world of man Ah, God Ah, 
God, pnsoner of peace Do I not know vou, Lady Daphne ? Do I 
not’ Do I not?” 

She ivas silent for some moments, lookmg a%vay at the t\sunkling 
hghts of a station beyond 

‘ Not the white plucked lily of your body I have gathered no 
flo^\'cr for my ostentatious hfe But in the cold dark, your hly root. 
Lady Daphne Ah, yes, you -will know it all your hfe, that I know 
where -your root lies buned, with its sad, sad quick of hfe Yfiiat does 
It matter > ” 

They had -walked sloivly towards the house She was silent 
Then at last she said, in a peculiar voice . 

“ And -^ou would never want to kiss me ? ” 

“ Ah, no ' ” he answered sharply 
She held out her hand 

“ Good-bye, Count Dionys,” she drawled, fashionably He 
bou cd over her hand, but did not kiss it. 

“ Good-bye, Lady Daphne ” 

She went away, with her brow set hard And henceforth she 
thought only of her husband, of Basil She made the Count die out 
of her- Basil ivas coming, he was near He was commg back fi-om 
die Last, from war and death Ah, he had been through a^vful fire of 
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experience He would be sometlung new, something she did not 
know He was something new, a stronger lover who had been through 
terrible fire, and had come out strange and new, like a god All, 
new and terrible Ins love would be, pure and intensified by the awful 
fire of sufienng A new lover — a new bridegroom — a new, super- 
natural -wedding-rnght. She shivered m anticipation, waiting for 
her husband She hardly noticed the wild excitement of the 
Armistice She ivas waiting for something more wonderful to 
her 

And yet the moment she heard his voice on the telephone, her 
heart contracted ivith fear. It was his weU-known voice, deliberate, 
diffident, almost drawling, with the same subtle suggestion of 
deference, and the rather exaggerated Cambridge intonation, up 
and down. But there was a difference, a new icy note that went 
through her veins lilce death 

“ Is that you. Daphne ^ I shall be witli you in half an hour Is 
that all right for you ^ Yes, IVe just landed, and shall come straight 
to you ? Yes, a taxi Shall I be too sudden for you, darling ^ No ^ 
Good, oh good ! Half an hour, then ' I say, Daphne ^ There won’t 
be any one else there, will there ^ Quite alone * Good ' I can ring 
up Dad afterwards Yes, splendid, splendid Sure you’re all right, 
my darhng ? I’m at death’s door till I see you Yes Good-bye — 
half an hour. Good-bye ” 

When Daphne had hung up the receiver she sat down almost in a 
faint What was it that so frightened her^ His terrible, terrible 
altered voice, like cold, blue steel She had no time to think She 
rang for her maid 

“ Oh, my lady, it isn’t bad news ^ ” cried Milhcent, when she 
caught sight of her mistress white as death 
“ No, good news Major Apsley will be here in half an hour Help 
me to dress Ring to Murry’s first to send m some roses, red ones, 
and some lilac-coloured ms — two dozen of each, at once ” 

Daphne went to her room She didn’t know what to wear, she 
didn’t know how she wanted her hair dressed She spoke hastily 
to her maid She chose a violet coloured dress She did not know 
what she was doing In the middle of dressing the flowers came, and 
she left off to put them in the bowls So that when she heard his 
voice m the hall, she was still standing in front of the nurror reddening 
her lips and wiping it away again 

“ Major Apsley, my lady ' ” murmured the maid, in excitement 
“ Yes, I can hear. Go and tell him I shall be one minute ” 
Daphne’s voice had become slow and sonorous, like bronze, as it 
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always did when she was upset Her face looked almost haggard, 
and in vain she dabbed witli llie rouge 
“ How does he look ^ ” she asked cm dy, when her maid came back 
“ A long scar here,” said the maid, and she dicw her finger from 
the left hand corner of her mouth into her cheek, slanting downwards. 
“ Make him look very different ? ” asked Daphne 
“ Not so very different, my lady,” said Milhcent gently. “ His 
eyes are the same, I thmk.” The girl also was distressed 
“ All right,” said Daphne She looked at herself, a long, last look 
as she turned away from the mirror The sight of her o^vn face 
made her feel almost sick She had seen so much of herself And 
yet even now she was fascinated by the heavy droop of her lilac- 
veined hds over her slow, strange, large, green-blue eyes They 
were mysterious-looking. And she ga\^e herself a long, sideways 
glance, curious and Chinese How was it possible dicre was a touch 
of the Chinese m her face ? — she so purely an English blonde, an 
Aphrodite of the foam, as Basil had called her in poetry. Ah well • 
She left off her thoughts and went through the hall to the diawing- 
room 

He was standing nervously in the middle of the loom, in his 
uniform She hardly glanced at Ins face — and saw only the scar. 

“ Hullo, Daphne,” he said, in a voice lull of the expected emotion 
He stepped forward and took her in his arms, and kissed her forehead. 

“ So glad ’ So glad it’s happened at last,” she said, hiding her 
tears 

“ So glad what has happened, darhng ^ ” he asked, in his dehber- 
ate manner 

“ That you’re back ” Her voice had the bronze resonance, she 
spoke rather fast 

“ Yes, I’m back. Daphne darhng— as much of me as tliere is to 
bring back ” 

“ Why ^ ” she said “ You’ve come back whole, surely ^ ” She 
was frightened 

“ Yes, apparently I have Apparently But don’t let’s talk of 
that Let’s talk of you, darhng. How are you ^ Let me look at you 
You are thinner, you are older But you are more wonderful than 
ever Far more wonderful ” 

“ How ” said she 

“ I can’t exactly say how You were only a girl Now you are a 
woman I suppose it’s all that’s happened But you are wonderful 
as a woman, Daphne darhng — more wonderful than all that’s 
happened I couldn t have believed you’d be so wonderful. I’d 
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forgotten — or else I’d never known. I say, I’m a lucky chap really. 
Here I am, ahve and well, and I’ve got you for a wife. It’s brought 
you out hke a flower. I say, darhng, there is more now that Venus 
of the foam — ^grander. How beautiful you are ' But you look hke 
the beauty of all life — as if you were moon-mother of the world — 
Aphrodite. God is good to me after all, darling I ought never to 
utter a single complaint How lovely you are — ^how lovely you are, 
my darhng * I’d forgotten you — and I thought I knew you so well. 
Is it true that you belong to me ^ Are you really mine ^ ” 

They were seated on the yellow sofa He was holding her hand, 
and his eyes were going up and down, from her face to her throat 
and her breast. The sound of his words, and the strong, cold desire 
m his voice excited her, pleased her, and made her heart freeze. 
She turned and looked into his light blue eyes They had no longer 
the amused hght, nor the young look They burned with a hard, 
focused light, whitish 

“ It’s all right You are mine, aren’t you. Daphne darling ? ” 
came his cultured, musical voice, that had always the well-bred 
twang of diffidence 
She looked back into his eyes 
“ Yes, I am yours,” she said, from tlie lips 
“ Darhng ! Darling ' ” he murmured, Lssing her hand 
Her heart beat suddenly so terribly, as if her breast would be 
ruptured, and she lose in one movement and went across the room 
She leaned her hand on the mantelpiece and looked down at the 
electric fire She could hear the faint, faint noise of it There was 
silence for a few moments 

Then she turned and looked at him He was watching her intently. 
His face was gaunt, and there was a curious deathly sub-pallor, 
though his cheeks were not white The scar ran livid from the side 
of his mouth It was not so very big But it seemed hke a scar in 
him himself, in his brain as it were. In his eyes was that hard, white, 
focused hght that fascinated her and was terrible to her He was 
different He was hke death , like risen death. She felt she dared 
not touch him White death was still upon him She could tell 
that he shrank with a kind of agony from contact “Touch me 
not, I am not yet ascended unto the Father ” Yet for contact he 
had come Something, someone seemed to be looking over his 
shoulder His own young ghost looking over his shoulder. Oh God ' 
She closed her eyes, seeming to swoon He remained leaning for- 
ward on the sofa, watching her 

“ Aren’t you well, darhng ? ” he asked There was a strange. 
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incomprehensible coldness in Ins ver>^ fiic He did not mo\c to 
come near her 

“ Yes, I’m well It is only that after all it is so sudden ^ Let me 
get used to you,” she said, turmng aside her face from him She 
felt utterly hke a victim of Ins white, awful face 

“ I suppose I must be a bit of a shock to you, ’ he said I hope 
you won’t leave off loving me It won’t be that, \\ ill it ^ ” 

The strange coldness in his voice ' And yet the white, uncanny 
fire 

“ No, I shan’t leave off lo\ang you," she admitted, in a low lone, 
as if almost ashamed She dared not have said othcrvHse And the 
saying it made it true 

“ Ah, if you’re sure of that,” he said “ I'm a pretty unIo\elv 
sight to behold, I know, with this wound-scar But if you can forgive 
me, darhng Do you think you can ^ There was something like 
compulsion in his tone 

She looked at him, and sluvered shghtly. 

“ I love you — more than before,” she said hurriedly 

“ Even the scar ^ ” came his terrible voice, inquiring 

She glanced again, -svith that slow, Chinese side-look, and felt she 
would die 

“ Yes,” she said, looking away at notlungness It was an a^\’■ful 
moment to her. A little, shghtly imbecile smile ^\adened on her 
face 

He suddenly knelt at her feet, and kissed the toe of her shpper, and 
kissed the instep, and kissed the ankle in tlie thin, black stocking. 

“ I knew,” he said in a muffled voice I knew you ^\ould make 
good I knew if I had to kneel, it ^vas before you I knew you %vere 
divme, you were the one — Cybele — Isis I kneiv I was your slave 
I knew. It has all been just a long mitiation I had to learn how to 
worship you ” 

He lussed her feet again and agaui, i\dthout the shghtest self-con- 
sciousness, or the shghtest misgiving Then he went back to tlie 
sofa, and sat there lookmg at her, sapng 

“ It isn’t love. It IS worship Love between me and you wall be 
a sacrament, Daphne That’s wkat I had to learn You are 
beyond me A mystery to me My God, how great it all is Hoiv 
marvellous ' ” 

She stood %vith her hand on the mantelpiece, looking down and 
not answering She was frightened — almost horrified but she w^as 
tlinlled deep down to her soul She really felt she could glow ivhite 
and fill the umverse hke the moon, hke Astarte, hke Isis, like Venus. 
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The grandeur of her own pale power. The man leligiously wor- 
shipped her, not merely amorously She was ready for him — for 
the sacrament of his supreme worship. 

He sat on the sofa with his hands spread on the yellow brocade 
and pushing downwards behind him, down between the deep 
upholstery of the back and the seat He had long, white hands with 
pale freckles And his fingers touched something With his long 
white fingers he groped and brought it out It was the lost thimble 
And inside it was the bit of screwed-up blue paper 

“ I say, is that thimble ^ ” he asked. 

She started, and went hurriedly forward for it 

“ Where was it ^ ” she said, agitated 

But he did not give it to her He turned it round and pulled out 
the bit of blue paper He saw the faint pencil marks on the screwed- 
up baU, and unrolled the band of paper, and slowly deciphered 
' the verse 

“ Wenn ich ein Voglein war’ 

Und auch zwei Fiuglein hatt’ 

Flog’ ich zu dir ” 

“ How awfully touching that is,” he said “ A Voglein with two 
little Fluglem > But what a precious darhng child you are ' Whom 
did you want to fly to, if you were a Voglein ” He looked up at her 
with a curious smile 

“ I can’t remember,” she said, turmng aside her head 

“ I hope it was to me,” he said “ Anyhow I shall consider it 
was, and shall love you all the more for it What a darhng child ' 
A Voglein if you please, with two httle wings ! Why, how beautifully 
absurd of you, darhng ' ” 

He folded the scrap of paper carefully, and put it in his pocket- 
book, keeping the thimble all the time between his knees 

“ Tell me when you lost it. Daphne,” he said, examining the 
bauble 

“ About a month ago — or two months ” 

“ About a month ago — or two months And what were you sew- 
ing ? Do you mind if I ask ^ I like to think of you then I was still 
in that beastly El Hasnm What were you sewing, darhng, two 
months ago, when you lost your thimble ^ ” 

“ A shirt ” 

“ I say, a shirt ! Whose shirt ^ ” 

" Yours ” 

“ There Now we’ve run it to earth Were you really sewing a 
shirt for me ! Is it fimshed ^ Can I put it on at this mmute ^ ” 
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“ That one isn’t finished, but the first one is ” _ 

“ I say, darling, let me go and put it on. To think I should have it 
next my skin ' I shall feel you all round me, all over me. I say how 
man^ellous that will be ! Won’t you come ” 

“ Won’t you give me the thimble ? ” she said 

“Yes, of course What a noble thimble, too ! Who gave it you ^ ” 

“ Count Dionys Psanek.” 

“ Who was he ^ ” 

“ A Bohemian Count, in Dresden. He once stayed with us in 
Thoresway — with a tall wife Didn’t you meet them ^ ” 

“ I don’t think I did. I don’t think I did I don’t remember, 
"Wfiiat was he like ^ ” 

“ A httle man with black hair and a rather low, dark forehead — 
rather dressy.” 

“ No, I don’t remember him at all So he gave it you. Well, I 
wonder where he is now ^ Probably rotted, poor devil ” 

“No, he’s interned m Voynich Hall Mother and I have been 
to see him several times He was awfully badly wounded ” 

“ Poor httle beggar ' In Voynich Hall ! I’ll look at him before he 
goes. Odd thing, to give you a thimble Odd gift • You were a 
girl then, though Do you think he had it made, or do you think 
he found it in a shop ” 

“ I think it belonged to the family. The ladybird at the top is 
part of their crest — and the snake as well, I think ” 

“ A ladybird ' Funny thing for a crest Americans would call it 
a bug. I must look at him before he goes. And you were sewing a 
shirt for me ’ And then you posted me this httle letter mto the sofa 
Well, I’m awfully glad I received it, and that it didn’t go astray m 
the post, hke so many things ‘ Wenn ich ein Voglem war ’ — ^you 
perfect child ' But that is the beauty of a woman hke you : you are 
so superb and beyond worship, and then such an exquisite naive 
child Who could help worslnpping you and loving you immortal 
and mortal together What, you want the thimble ? Here ' Won- 
derful, wonderful white fingers Ah, darling, you are more goddess 
than child, you long, hmber Isis wi& sacred hands White, white, 
and immortal ' Don’t tell me your hands could die, darhng your 
wonderful Proserpme fingers They are immortal as February and 
snowdrops If you lift your hands the spring comes I canH help 
kneehng before you, darhng I am no more than a sacnfice to you, 
an offering I wuh I could die in giving myself to you, give you all 
my blood on your altar, for ever ” 

She looked at him mth a long, slow look, as he turned his face to 
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her. His face was white with ecstasy And she was not afraid 
Somewhere, saturnine, she knew it was absurd. But she chose not to 
Lnoiv. A certam swoon-sleep was on her. With her slow, green- 
blue eyes she looked dowm on his ecstasied face, almost bemgn. But 
in her right hand unconsciously she held the tiumble fast, she only 
gave him her left hand He took her hand and rose to lus feet in 
that cunous priestly ecstasy which made him more than a man or a 
soldier, far, far more than a lover to her 
Nevertheless Iiis home-coming made her begm to be ill again 
Afterwards, after lus love, she had to bear herself in torment To her 
shame and her heaviness, she knew she was not strong enough, or 
pure enough, to bear this ai\diil outpouring adoration-lust It was 
not her fault she felt weak and fretful afterwards, as if she wanted to 
cry and be fretful and petulant, wanted someone to save her She 
could not turn to Basil, her husband After his ecstasy of adoration- 
lust for her, she recoiled from him Alas, she was not the goddess, 
the superb person he named her. She was flawed with the fatal 
humility of her age She could not harden her heart and burn her 
soul pure of this humihty, this imsgiving She could not finally 
beheve in her own woman-godhead — only in her own female 
mortality 

That fierce power of being alone, even with your lover, the fierce 
power of the woman in excelsis — alas, she could not keep it She 
could rise to the height for the time, the incandescent, transcendent, 
moon-fierce womanhood. But alas, she could not stay intensified 
and resplendent in her white, womanly powers, her female mystery 
She relaxed, she lost her glory, and became fretful Fretful and lU 
and never to be soothed And then naturally her man became ashy 
and somewhat acrid, while she ached with nerves, and could not eat. 

Of course she began to dream, about Count Dionys : to yearn 
wistfully for him And it was absolutely a fatal thought to her that 
he was going away When she thought that — that he was leaving 
England soon — agoing away into the dark for ever — then the last 
spark seemed to die in her She felt her soul pensh, whilst she herself 
was worn and soulless hke a prostitute A prostitute goddess And 
her husband, the gaunt, white, intensified priest of her, who never 
ceased from being before her hke a lust 

“ To-morrow,” she said to him, gathering her last courage and 
looking at him with a side-look, “ I want to go to Voynich Hall ” 

“ What, to see Count Psanek ^ Oh, good 1 Yes, very good ' 
I’ll come along as well. I should hke very much to see him I 
suppose he’ll be getting sent back before long ” 
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It was a fortnight before Christmas, very daik weather. Her 
husband was in khaki. She wore her black furs, and a black lace 
veil over her face, so that she seemed mysterious. But she lifted the 
veil and looped it behind, so that it made a frame for her face 
She looked very lovely hke that — ^her face pure like tlie most wlute 
hellebore flower, touched with ivinter pink, amid tire blackness of her 
drapery and furs Only she was ratlier too much hke the picture of 
a modern beauty * too much the actual thing She had half an 
idea that Dionys would hate her for her effective lovehness He 
ivould see it and hate it The thought was like a bitter balm to hei 
For herself, she loved her lovehness almost with obsession 

The Count came cautiously forward, glancmg from the lovely 
figure of Lady Daphne to the gaunt well-bred Major at her side 
Daphne was so beautiful in her dark furs, the black lace of her veil 
thrown back over her close-fitting, dull-gold-threaded hat, and her 
face fair like a winter flower in a cranny of darkness But on her 
face, that was smihng vuth a slow self-satisfaction of beauty and of 
knowledge that she was danghng the two men, and setting all the 
imprisoned officers wildly on the alert, the Count could read that 
acridity of dissatisfaction and of inefficiency And he looked away 
to the livid scar on the Major’s cheek 

“ Count Dionys, I wanted to bring my husband to see you May 
I introduce him to you Major Apsley — Count Dionys Psanek ” 

The two men shook hands, rather stiffly 

" I can sympathize with you being fastened up in this place,” 
said Basil in his slow, easy fashion. “ I hated it, I assure you, out 
there in the East ” 

“ But your conditions were much worse than imne,” simled the 
Count 

“ Well, perhaps they were But prison is prison, even if it were 
heaven itself ” 

‘‘ Lady Apsley has been the one angel of my heaven,” smiled the 
Count 

“ I’m afraid I was as inefficient as most angels,” said she 

The small smile never left the Count’s dark face It was true as 
she said, he was low-browed, the black hair growing low on his 
brow, and his eyebrows making a tliick bow above his dark eyes, 
winch had again long black lashes So that the upper part of his 
face seemed very dusky-black His nose was small and somewhat 
translucent There was a touch of mockery about him, which was 
intensified even by his small, energic stature He was still carefully 
dressed m the dark blue uniform, whose shabbiness could not hinder 
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the daik flame of life which seemed to glow through the cloth from 
his body He was not thin— but still had a curious swarthy trans- 
lucency of skin m his low-bro\vcd face 
“ \Vliat \vould you have been more ^ ” he laughed, making equi- 
vocal dark eyes at her 

Oh, of course, a dehveiing angel — a cmema heroine,” she 
1 cplied, closing her eyes and turmng her face aside 
All the wlnle the ^vhlte-faccd, tall Major watched the httle man 
with a fixed, half-smilmg scrutiny The Count seemed not to 
notice. He turned to tlie Englishman 

I am glad tliat I can congratulate you. Major Apsley, on your 
safe and happy return to your home ” 

“ Thanks I hope I may lie able to congratulate you in the same 
way before long ” 

“ Oh yes,” said the Count. “ Before long I shall be shipped back.” 
“ Have you any ne^vs of your family ? ” interrupted Daphne 
‘ No news,” he replied briefly, wath sudden gravity 
“ It seems you 11 find a fairish mess out m Austna,” said Basil 
“ Yes, probably It is what w'-e had to expect,” replied the Count. 

'Well, I don’t know Sometimes things do turn out for the best 
I feel that’s as good as true in my case,” said the Major 
“ Things have turned out for the best ^ ” said the Count, with an 
intonation of pohte inquiry 

“ Yes. Just for me personally, I mean — to put it quite selfishly. 
After all, what we’ve learned is that a man can only speak for him- 
self And I feel it’s been dreadful, but it’s not been lost It was like 
an ordeal one had to go through,” said Basil 
“ You mean tlie war ^ ” 

“ The war and everythmg that went with it ” 

“ And when you’ve been through the ordeal ^ ” politely inquired 
the Count. 

“ Why, you arrive at a higher state of consciousness, and therefore 
of life And so, of couise, at a higher plane of love A surprisingly 
higher plane of love, that you had never suspected the existence of 
before ” 

The Count looked from Basil to Daphne, who was posing her head 
a httle self-consciously 

“ Then indeed the war has been a valuable thing,” he said. 

“ Exactly ' ” cried Basil “ I am another man ” 

“ And Lady Daphne ? ” quened the Count 
“ Oh ” — ^her husband faced round to her — “ she is absolutely 
another woman — and much more wonderful, more marvellous ” 
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The Count smiled and bowed shghtly 

" When we loiew her ten years ago, we should have said then 
that it was impossible,’* said he, “ for her to be more wonderful.” 

“ Oh qmte ! ” returned the husband. “ It always seems impos- 
sible. And the impossible is always happening As a matter of 
fact, I think the war has opened another circle of hfe to us— a 
wider nng ” 

“ It may be so,” said the Count 

“ You don’t feel it so yourself? ” The Major looked wnth his 
keen, white attention into the dark, low-browed face of tlie other 
man. The Count looked smiling at Daphne 

“ I am only a prisoner still. Major, therefore I feel my ring quite 
small ” 

“ Yes, of course you do. Of course Well, I do hope you won’t 
be a pnsoner much longer. You must be dying to get back into 
your own country.” 

“ Yes, I shall be glad to be free Also,” he smiled, “ I shall miss 
my prison and my visits from the angels ” 

Even Daphne could not be sure he was mocking her It wa‘ 
evident the visit was unpleasant to him She could see he did no; 
hke Basil Nay more, she could feel that the presence of her tallj 
gaunt, idealistic husband was hateful to the httle swarthy man Bu\ 
he passed it all off in smiles and pohte speeches ' I 

On the other hand, Basil was as if fascinated by the Count 
watched him absorbedly all the time, qmte forgetting Daphne' 
She knew this She knew that she was quite gone out of her husi 
band’s consciousness, hke a lamp that has been carried away mtq 
another room There he stood completely in the dark, as far as she\ 
was concerned, and all his attention focused on the other man ' 
On his pale, gaunt face was a fixed smile of amused attention 
“ But don’t you get awfully bored,” he said, “ between the visits ? ” 
The Count looked up with an affectation of frankness. 

“ No, I do not,” he said “ I can brood, you see, on the things 
that come to pass ” 

“ I think that’s where the harm comes in,” rephed tlie Major. 
One sits and broods, and is cut off from everything, and one loses 
one s contact with reahty That’s the effect it had on me, being a 
prisoner ” 

“ Contact ^vlth reahty — what is that ^ ” 

“ WeU — contact with anybody, really — or anything ” 

“ Why must one have contact ^ ” 

“ WeU, because one must,” said Basil 
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The Count smiled slowly 

“ But I can sit and watch fate flowing, like black water, deep 
down in my own soul,” he said “ I feel that there, in the dark of 
my own soul, thmgs are happening ” 

“ That may be. But whatever happens, it is only one thing, really. 
It is a contact between your own soul and the soul of one other 
being, or of many other beings Notliing else can happen to man. 
That’s how I figured it out for myself I may be wrong. But 
that’s how I figurea \t out, when I was wounded and a pnsoner.” 
The Count’s face had gone dark and senous 
“ But is this contact an aim m itself^ ” he asked 
“ Well,” said the Major — he had taken his degree in philosophy — 
“ it seems to me it is It results inevitably in some form of activity. 
But the cause and the origin and the hfe-impetus of aU action, 
activity, whether constructive or destructive, seems to me to be in 
the dynamic contact between human beings. You bring to pass a 
Certain dynamic contact between men, and you get war. Another 
sort of d^mamic contact, and you get them all budding a cathedral, 
as they did m the Middle Ages ” 

“ But was not tlie war, or the cathedial, the real aim, and the 
emotional contact just the means ^ ” said the Count 

I don’t thmk so,” said the Major, his cunous white passion 
beginmng to glow through his face The three were seated in a httle 
card-room, left alone by courtesy by the other men Daphne was 
still draped m her dark, too-becoming di apery But alas, she sat 
now Ignored by both men She might just as well have been an 
ugly little nobody, for all the notice that was taken of her. She sat 
in the \Mndow-seat of the dreary small room with a look of discontent 
on her exotic, rare face, that was like a delicate white and pink hot- 
house flower. From time to time she glanced with long, slow looks 
from man to man from her husband, whose pallid, intense, white 
glowing face was pressed forward across the table, to the Count, 
who sat back in his chair, as if in opposition, and whose dark face 
seemed clubbed together in a dark, unwilling stare Her husband 
was gmie unaware of anything but his own white identity But the 
Count still had a gram of secondary consciousness which hovered 
round and remained aware of the woman in the window-seat. 
The whole of his face, and his forward-looking attention was con- 
centrated on Basil But somewhere at the back of him he kept track 
of Daphne She sat uneasy, in discontent, as women always do sit 
when men are locked together in a combustion of words At the 
same time, she followed the argument It was cunous that, while 
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her sympathy at this moment was with the Count, it was her husband 
whose words she beheved to be true The contact, the emotional 
contact was the real thing, the so-called “ aim ” was only a by- 
product Even wars and cathedrals, in her mind, were only by-pro- 
ducts The real thing was what the warriors and cathedral-builders 
had had m common, as a great uniting feehng the thing tliey felt 
for one another, and for their women in particular, of course 

“ There are a great many kmds of contact, nevertheless,” said 
Dion) s 

“ Well, do you know,” said the Major, “ it seems to me there is 
really only one supreme contact, the contact of love Mind you, the 
love may take on an infimte variety of forms And in my opinion, 
no form of love is wiong, so long as it is love, and you yourself 
honour what you are doing Love has an extraordinary variety of 
forms ' And that is all that there is in life, it seems to me But I 
grant you, if you deny the vanety of love you deny love altogether. 
If you try to specialize love into one set of accepted feehngs, you 
wound the very soul of love Love must be multiform, else it is just 
tyrarmy, just death ” 

“ But why call it all love ^ ” said the Count 

“ Because it seems to me it is love the great power that draws 
human beings together, no matter what the result of die contact 
may be Of course there is hate, but hate is only the recoil of love 
“ Do you dunk the old Egypt was estabhshed on love ^ ” asked 
Dionys 

“ WTy, of course ' And perhaps the most multiform, the most 
comprehensive love that the world has seen All that we suffer fiom 
now IS that our way of love is narroiv, exclusive, and therefore not 
love at all , more like death and tyranny ” 

The Count slowly shook his head, smihng slowly and as if sadly 
“ No,” he said “ No It is no good You must use another 
word than love ” 

“ I don’t agree at all,” said Basil 
“ What word then ? ” blurted Daphne 
The Count looked at her 

“ Obedience, submission, faith, behef, responsibihty, power,” he 
said slowly, picking out the words slowdy, as if searching for 
what he wanted, and never quite findmg it He looked widi his 
qmet dark eyes into her eyes It was cunous, she dishked his W'ords 
intensely, but she hked him On the other hand, she beheved ab- 
solutely what her husband said, yet her physical sympatliy ivas 
against him 
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“ Do you agree, Daphne ? ” asked Basil 
“ Not a bit,” she replied, with a heavy look at her husband 
“ Nor I,” said Basil “ It seems to me, if you love, there is no 
obedience nor submission, except to the soul of love. If you mean 
obedience, submission, and all the rest, to the soul of love itself, I 
quite agree But if you mean obedience, submission of one person to 
anotlier, and one man haMng power over others — don’t agree, and 
never shall It seems to me just there where we have gone wrong 

Kaiser Wilhelm II wanted power 

“ No, no,” said the Count “ He was a mountebank. He had no 
conception of the sacredness of power ” 

“ He proved himself very dangerous ” 

Oh yes. But peace can be even more dangerous still.” 

“ Tell me, tlien Do you believe that you, as an anstocrat, should 
have feudal power over a few hundreds of other men, who happen 
to be born serfs, or not anstoci ats ^ ” 

“ Not as a hereditary anstocrat, but as a man who is by nature an 
aristocrat,” said the Count, “ it is my sacred duty to hold the lives 
of other men in my hands, and to shape the issue But I can never 
fulfil my destiny till men -will wilhngly put their lives in my hands ” 
“ You don’t expect them to, do you ^ ” smiled Basil. 

“ At this moment, no ” 

“ Or at any moment ' ” The Major was sarcastic 
" At a certain moment the men who are really living will come 
beseeching to put their hves into the hands of the greater men 
among them, beseeching the greater men to take the sacred responsi- 
bihty of power ” 

“ bo you tlimk so ^ Perhaps you mean men will at last begin to 
choose leaders whom they ■will love/’ said Basil “ I wish they would ” 

“ No, I mean that they will at last -yield themselves before men 
who are greater than they become vassals, by choice ” 

“ Vassals ' ” exclaimed Basil, smiling. “ You are still m the feudal 
ages, Count ” 

“ Vassals Not to any hereditary aristocrat — Hohenzollern or 
Hapsburg or Psanek,” srniled the Count “ But to the man whose 
soul is bom single, able to be alone, to choose and to command 
At last the masses will come to such men and say, ‘ You are greater 
than we Be our lords Take our hfe and our death in your hands, 
and dispose of us according to your will. Because we see a light m 
your face, and a burmng on your mouth ’ ” 

The Major smiled for many moments, really piqued and amused, 
watching the Count, who did not turn a hair. 
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“ I say, you must be awfully naive, Count, if you bebeve the 
modem masses are ever going to behave like that. I assure you, 
they never will.” 

“ If they did,” said the Count, “ would you call it a new reign of 
love, or somethmg else ? ” 

“ Well, of course, it would contain an element of love. There 
would have to be an element of love in their feehng for their leaders ” 
“ Do you think so ^ I thought that love assumed an equahty in 
difference I thought that love gave to every man the nght to judge 
the acts of other men — ‘ Tins was not an act of love, therefore it was 
wrong ’ Does not democracy, and love, give to every man this nght? ” 
“ Certainly,” said Basil 

“ Ah, but my chosen anstocrat would say to those who chose him : 
‘ If you choose me, you give up forever your right to judge me 
If you have truly chosen to follow me, you have thereby rejected 
all your nght to cnticize me You can no longer either approve or 
disapprove of me You have performed the sacred act of choice 
Henceforth you can only obey ” 

“ They wouldn’t be able to help cnticizing, for aU that,” said 
Daphne, blurting m her say. 

He looked at her slowly, and for tlie first time in her life she was 
doubtful of what she was saying. 

“ The day of Judas,” he said, “ ends with the day of love ” 

Basil woke up from a sort of trance. 

“ I think, of course. Count,” he said, “ that it’s an aiffuHy amusing 
idea A retrogression slap back to the Dark Ages ” 

“ Not so,” said the Count “ Men — ^the mass of men — ^were never 
before free to perform the sacred act of choice To-day — soon — 
they may be free ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know. Many tnbes chose their kmgs and chiefs ” 

“ Men have never before been quite free to choose : and to know 
what they are domg.” 

“You mean they’ve only made themselves free in order voluntarily 
to saddle themselves \\dth new lords and masters ^ ” 

“ I do mean that ” 

“ In short, life is just a vicious circle ^ ” 

“ Not at all An ever-Avidening circle, as you say. Always more 
wonderful ” 

“Well, It’s ah frightfully interesting and amusing — don’t you 
think so, Daphne ^ By the way. Count, where would women be ? 
Would they be allowed to criticize their husbands ^ ” 

“ Only before marriage,” smiled the Count. “ Not after ” 
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“ Splendid ! ” said Basil. “ I’m all for that bit of your scheme, 
Count I hope you’ie listening, Daphne.” 

“ Oh, yes. But then I’ve only married jom. I’ve got my right to 
criticize ^ the otlier men,” she said, in a dull, angry voice 

“ Exactly. Clever of you • So tlie Count won’t get off > Well 
now, what do you tlnnk of the Count’s anstocratic scheme for the 
future, Daphne ^ Do you approve ^ ” 

“ Not at all But then httle men have always wanted power,” she 
said, cruelly 

“ Oh, big men as well, for tliat matter,” said Basil, conciliatory 

“I have been told before,” smiled die Count, "htde men are 
always bossy I am afraid I have offended Lady Daphne ^ ” 

“ No,” she said “ Not really. I’m amused, really. But I always 
dislike any suggestion of bullying.” 

“ Indeed, so do I,” said he 

“ The Count didn’t mean bullymg. Daphne,” said Basil “ Come, 
there is really an allowable distinction between responsible power 
and bullymg ” 

“ When men put their heads together about it,” said she 

She was liRughty and angry, as if she were afraid of losing some- 
diing. The Count smiled mischievously at her 

“You are offended. Lady Daphne^ But why^ You are safe 
from any spark of my dangerous and extensive authority.” 

Basil burst into a roar of laughter 

“ It IS rather funny, you to be talking of power and of not being 
criticized,” he said. “ But I should like to hear more I would 
like to hear more ” 

As they drove home, he said to lus wife 

“You know I hke that httle man. He’s a quaint httle bantam 
And he sets one thmkmg ” 

Lady Daphne froze to four degrees below zero, under tlie north- 
wmd of this statement, and not another word was to be thawed out 
of her 

Gunously enough, it was now Basil who was attracted by the 
Count and Daphne who was 1 epelled Not that she was so bound up 
in her husband Not at all She was feeling rather sore against men 
altogether. But as so often happens, m this life based on the wicked 
triangle, Basil could only follow his enthusiasm for the Count m his 
wife’s presence When the two men were alone together, they were 
awkward, resistant, they could hardly get out a dozen words to one 
another. When Daphne was there, however, to complete the cir- 
cuit of the opposing currents, things went hke a house on fire. 
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This, however, was not much consolation to Lady Daphne. 
Merely to sit as a passive medium between two men who are squib- 
bing philosophical nonsense to one another no, it was not good 
enough * She almost hated the Count low-browed little fellow, 
belonging to the race of prehistoric slaves But her grudge against 
her white-faced, spiritually intense husband was sharp as vinegar. 
Let do\vn . she was let down between the pair of them 

What next ^ Well, what followed -was entiiely Basil’s fault The 
winter was passing it was obvious the war was really over, that 
Germany was finished The Hohenzollcrn had fizzled out like a 
very poor squib, the Hapsburg was popping feebly in obscurity, die 
Romanov was smudged out without a sputter So much foi im- 
perial royalty Henceforth democratic peace 

The Count, of course, would be shipped back now like returned 
goods that had no market any more There was a world peace 
ahead A week or two, and V oymch Hall would be empty 
Basil, however, could not let matters follow their simple course 
He was awfully intrigued by the Count He wanted to entertain 
him as a guest before he went And Major Apsley could get any- 
thing m reason, at this moment So he obtained perrmssion for the 
poor htde Count to stay a fortnight at Thoresway, before being 
shipped back to Austria Earl Beveridge, whose soul was black as 
ink since the war, would never have allowed the htde ahen enemy 
to enter his house, had it not been for the hatred which had been 
aroused m him, during the last two years, by the degrading spectacle 
of the so-called patriots who had been howhng their mongrel 
indecency in the pubhc face These mongrels had held the press 
and the British pubhc in abeyance for almost two years Their 
one aim was to degrade and huimhate anything that was proud or 
dignified remaimng m England It was almost the tvorst mghtmare 
of all, this coming to the top of a lot of pubhc filth which was deter- 
mined to suffocate the souls of all dignified men 

Hence, the Earl, who never intended to be swamped by unclean 
scum, whatever else happened to him, stamped his heels in the 
ground and stood on his own feet When Basil said to him, would he 
allow the Count to have a fortmght’s decent peace m Thoresway 
before all was fimshed. Lord Beveridge gave a slow consent, scandal 
or no scandal Indeed, it was really to defy scandal tliat he took such 
a step For the thought of his dead boys was bitter to him and the 
thought of England fallen under the paws of smeUy mongrels ivas 
bitterer still 

Lord Beveridge was at Thoresway to receive the Count, who 
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arrived escorted by Basil The English Earl was a big, handsome 
man, rather heavy, with a dark, sombie face tliat would have been 
haughty if haughtiness had not been made so ridiculous He was a 
passionate man, witli a passionate man’s sensitiveness, generosity, 
and instinctive overbearing But liis daik passionate nature, and his 
violent sensitiveness had been subjected now to fifty-five years’ 
subtle icpression, condemnation, repudiation, till he had almost 
come to believe in his o^vn wrongness His little, frail wife, all love 
for humanity, she was the genuine article Himself, he was labelled 
selfish, sensual, cruel, etc , etc So by now he always seemed to be 
standing aside, m the shadow, letting himself be obliterated by the 
pallid rabble of tlie dem^ cratic hurry That w^as the impression he 
ga\c, of a man standing back, half-shamed, half-haughty, semi- 
hidden in the dark background 

He was a httle on the defensive as Basil came in with the Count 
“ Ah — ^liow do you do. Count Psanek ^ ” he said, striding largely 
forward and holding out his hand Because he was the father of 
Daphne, the Count felt a certain tenderness for the taciturn English- 
man. 

“ You do me too much honour, my lord, receiving me in your 
house,” said the small Count proudly 
The Earl looked at him slow'ly, ^vitliout spealdng seemed to 
look down on him, m every sense of the word. 

“ We arc still men, Count We are not beasts altogether ” 

“ You wash to say tiiat my countrymen aic so very nearly beasts. 
Lord Beveridge ^ ” smiled the Count, curhng his fine nose 
Again the Earl was slow' in replying 
“ You have a low' opimon of my manners. Count Psanek ” 

“ But perhaps a just appreciation of your meaning. Lord Bever- 
idge,” smiled the Count, with the same reckless httie look of contempt 
on his nose 

Lord Beveridge flushed dark, with all his native anger offended 
“ I am glad Count Psanek makes my own meamng clear to me,” 
he said 

“ I beg your pardon a thousand times, my lord, if I give offence m 
doing so,” replied the Count 

The Earl went black, and felt a fool He turned lus back on the 
Count And then he turned round again, offering his cigar-case 
“ Will you smoke ^ ” he said There was kindness m his tone 
“ Thank you,” said the Count, talang a cigar 
“ I daresay,” said Lord Beveridge, “ that all men are beasts in 
some way. I am afraid I have fallen into the common habit of 
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speaking by lote, and not what I really mean. Won t you take a 
seat ^ 

“ It IS only as a prisoner that I have learned that I am riof truly a 
beast Noj I am myself. I am not a beast/’ said the Count, seating 
himself 

The Earl eyed lum curiously. 

“ Well,” he said, srmhng, “ I suppose it is best to come to a 
decision about it ” 

“ It is necessary, if one is to be safe from vulgaiity.” 

The Earl felt a twinge of accusation. With his agate-brown, hard- 
looking eyes he watched the black-browed little Count. 

“ You are probably right,” he said 
But he turned his face aside. 

They were five people at dinner — Lady Beveridge was tlicrc as 
hostess 

“ Ah, Count Dionys,” she said with a sigh, “ do you really feel 
that the war is over ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” he rephed quickly “ T/iis war is over. The armies 
will go home T/ieir cannon will not sound any more Never 
again like this ” 

“ Ah, I hope so,” she sighed. 

“ I am sure,” he said 

“ You think there’ll be no more war ” said Daphne 
For some reason she had made herself ver)'^ fine, in her newest 
dress of silver and black and pink chemlle, with bare shoulders, and 
her hair fashionably done The Count in his shabby umform turned 
to her She was nervous, hurried. Her slim white arm ^vas near 
him, with tlie bit of silver at the shoulder Her skin w'as white like a 
hot-house flower. Her lips moved hurriedly 

“ Such a war as this there will never be again,” he said 
^'Vhat makes you so sure ^ ” she rephed, glancing into his eyes 
“ The machine of war has got out of our control We shall never 
start It again, till it has fallen to pieces We shall be afraid ” 

“ Will everybody be afraid ^ ” said she, looking dowm and 
pressing back her chin 
“ I think so ” 

“ We will hope so,” said Lady Beveridge 

” Do you mind if I ask you, Count,” said Basil, “ what you feel 
about the way the war has ended ^ The way it has ended for you 
I mean ” ’ 

“You mean that Germany and Austria have lost the ^var ^ It 
was bound to be We have all lost the war All Europe ” 
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I agree there,” said Lord Beveridge 
“ We’ve all lost the war ^ ” said Daphne, turning to look at him 
There was pain on his dark, low-browed face He suffered having 
the sensitive woman beside him. Her skin had a hot-house delicacy 
that made his head go round. Her shoulders were broad, rather 
thin, but the skm was white and so sensitive, so hot-house dehcate It 
affected him like the perfume of some white, exotic flower And she 
seemed to be sending her heart towards him It was as if she wanted 
to press her breast to his From the breast she loved him, and sent 
out love to him And it made him unhappy , he wanted to be qmet, 
and to keep his honour before these hosts 
He looked mto her eyes, his oivn eyes dark with knowledge and 
pain She, in her silence and her brief words seemed to be holding 
them all under her speU. She seemed to have cast a certain mute- 
ness on the table, in the imdst of which she remained silently master, 
leaning forward to her plate, and silently mastermg them all 
“ Don’t I think we’ve aU lost the war ^ ” he rephed, in answer to her 
question “ It was a war of suicide Nobody could wm it It was 
smcide for aU of us ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” she rephed “ What about Amenca and 
Japan ^ ” 

“ They don’t count They only helped us to commit suicide 
They did not enter vitally ” 

There was such a look of pain on his face, and such a sound of 
pain in his voice, that the other three closed their ears, shut off from 
attending Only Daphne was making him speak It was she who 
was drawing the soul out of him, trying to read the future m him as 
the augurs read the future in the quivering entrails of the sacnficed 
beast She looked direct into his face, searching his soul 
^ “ You think Europe has comimtted suicide ” she said 
" MoraUy ” 

“ Only morally ^ ” came her slow, bronze-like words, so fatal 
“ That is enough,” he smiled 

“ Quite,” she said, with a slow droop of her eyehds Then she 
turned away her face But he felt the heart stranghng mside his 
breast. What was she doing now ^ What was she thinking ^ She 
filled him with uncertainty and with uncanny fear 
“ At least,” said Basil, “ those infernal guns are quiet ” 

“ For ever,” said Dionys 

“ I wish I could beheve you, Count,” said the Major 
The talkbecame more general— or more personal Lady Beveridge 
asked Dionys about Ins v^e and faimly He knew nothing save that 
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they had gone to Hungary in 1916, when his own house was burnt 
down His wife might even have gone to Bulgaria ivith Prince 
Bogorik He did not know. 

“ But your cluldicn, Count ’ ” cued Lady Beveridge 
I do not know Probably in Plungary, with then grandmother. 

I will go when I get back ” 

‘‘ But have you never written ^ — never inquncd ^ ” 

“ I could not write I shall know soon enough— everything.” 

‘‘ You have no son ^ ” 

“ No Two gills ” 

” Poor things • ” 

“ Yes ” 

“ I say, isn’t it an odd thing to have a ladybird on your crest ” 
asked Basil, to cheer up the conversation 

‘ ‘ Why queer ^ Charlemagne had bees And it is a Marienkafer — 
a Mary-beetle The beetle of Our Lady I think it is quite a 
heraldic insect, Major,” smiled the Count 

“ You’re proud of it ^ ” said Daphne, suddenly turning to look 
at him again, with her slow, pregnant look 
“ I am, you know It has such a long genealogy — our spotted 
beetle Much longer than the Psancks I dunk, you know, it is a 
descendant of die Egyptian scarabaus, which is a very mysteiious 
emblem So I connect myself with the Pharaohs . lust through my 
ladybird ” 

“ You feel your ladybird has crept dirough so many ages,” she 
said 

Imagine it 1 ” he laughed. 

“ The scarab is a piquant insect,” said Basil 
“ Do you know Pabre ” put in Lord Bevendge “ He suggests 
that the beetle rolhng a little ball of dung before him, in a dry old 
field, must have suggested to the Egyptians the Fust Piinciple that 
set the globe rolling And so die scarab became the symbol of the 
creative pnnciple — or something hke that ” 

“ That the earth is a tmy ball of dry dung is good,” said Basil 
“ Between the claws of a ladybirdj’ added Daphne 
“ That is what it is, to go back to one’s origin,” said Lady Bever- 
idge 

“ Perhaps they meant that it was the principle of decomposition 
which first set the ball rolling,” said the Count 
“ The ball would have to be there first,” said Basil 
“ Certainly But it hadn’t started to roll Then the principle of 
decomposition started it ” The Count smiled as if it ivere a joke. 
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“I am no Egyptologist,” said Lady Bevendge, “so I can’t 
judge ” 

The Earl and Countess Beveridge left next day Count Dionys 
was left with tlie two young people in the house It was a beautiful 
Elizabethan mansion, not very large, but with those magical rooms 
that are all a twinkle of smaU-paned windows, looking out from the 
dark panelled interior The interior was cosy, panelled to the 
ceiling, and the ceding moulded and touched with gold And then 
the great square bow of the window with its little panes intervenmg 
like magic between oneself and the world outside, tlie crest m stamed 
glass crowmng its colour, the broad window-seat cushioned in faded 
green. Dionys wandered round the house hke a htde ghost, through 
the succession of small and large twinkhng sitting-rooms and lounge 
100ms in front, down tlie long, wide corridor with the wide stair- 
head at each end, and up the narrow stairs to the bedrooms above, 
and on to the roof 

It was early spring, and he loved to sit on the leaded, pale-grey 
roof that had its queer seats and slopes, a httle pale world in itself 
Then to look down over the garden and the sloping lawn to the 
ponds massed round with trees, and away to the elms and furrows 
and hedges of the shires On the left of the house was the farm- 
stead, with neks and great-roofed barns and dark-red cattle Away 
to the right, beyond the park, was a village among trees, and the 
spark of a grey church-spire 

He hked to be alone, feeling his soul heavy ivith its own fate 
He would sit for hours watching the elm-trees standing in rows like 
giants, like warriors across the country The Earl had told him that 
the Romans had brought tliese elms to Britain And he seemed to 
see the spirit of the Romans in them still Sitting there alone in the 
spring sunshine, in the solitude of the roof, he saw the glamoui of 
this England of hedgerows and elm-trees, and the labourers with 
slow horses slowly dnlhng the sod, crossing the brown furrow 
and the roofs of the village, with the church-steeple rising beside a 
big black yew-tree and the chequer of fields away to the distance 

And the charm of the old manor around him, the garden with its 
grey stone walls and yew hedges — ^broad, broad yew hedges — and a 
peacock pausing to ghtter and scream in the busy silence of an 
English spring, when celandines open their yellow under the hedges, 
and violets are in the secret, and by the broad paths of the garden 
polyanthus and crocuses vary the velvet and flame, and bits of 
yellow wallflower shake raggedly, with a wonderful triumphance, 
out of the cracks of the wall There was a fold somewhere near, and 
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he could hear the treble bleat of the growing lambs, and the deeper, 
contented baa-ing of the ewes. 

This was Daphne’s home, where she had been bom She Io\ cd it 
with an ache of affection But now it was hard to forget her dead 
brothers She wandered about in the sun, witli two old dogs paddling 
after her She talked ^vlth everybody— gardener, gi oom, stableman, 
with the farm-hands That filled a large part of her life— straying 
round talking with the work-people They were, of course, respect- 
ful to her — but not at all afraid of her They knew she was poor, 
that she could not afford a car, nor anything So they talked to her 
very freely perhaps a little too fi ecly Y ct she let it be It was her 
one passion at Thoresway to hear the dependants talk and talk — 
about everything. The curious feeling of intimacy across a breach 
fascinated her Their lives fascinated her what tliey thought, what 
\hey felt These, what they felt That fascinated her There was 
a gamekeeper she could have loved — an impudent, ruddy-faced, 
laughing, ingratiating fellow , she could have loved him, if she had 
not been isolated beyond the breach of his birth, her culture, her 
consciousness Her consciousness seemed to make a great gulf bctiveen 
her and the lower classes, the unconscious classes She accepted it 
as her doom She could never meet in real contact any one but a 
superconscious, finished being like herself or like her husband 
Her father had some of the unconscious blood-warmth of the loivcr 
classes But he was like a man who is damned And the Count, of 
course The Count had something that ^vas hot and invisible, a 
dark flame of life tliat might warm the cold white fire of her o\m 
blood But 

They avoided each other All three, tliey avoided one another 
Basil, too, went off alone Or he immersed lumself in poetry 
Sometimes he and the Count played billiards Sometimes all three 
walked m the park Often Basil and Daphne walked to tlie \allage, 
to post But truly, they avoided one another, all three The days 
shpped by 

At evemng they sat togetlier in tlie small west-room that had books 
and a piano and comfortable shabby furniture of faded rose-coloured 
tapestry a shabby room Sometimes Basil read aloud some- 
times the Count played the piano And tliey talked And Daphne 
stitch by stitch went on wnth a big embroidered bedspread, which 
she might fimsh if she lived long enough But tliey always Wnt to 
bed early They were nearly always avoiding one another 

Dionys had a bedroom in the east bay — a long way from the rooms 
of the others He had a habit, when he was qmte alone, of singing, or 
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radier crooning to himself the old songs of his childhood It was 
only when he felt he was quite alone when other people seemed ta 
fade out of him, and all the world seemed to dissolve into darkness, 
and there was nothing but himself, his own soul, alive in the imddle 
of his own small mght, isolate for ever Then, half unconscious, he 
would croon in a small, high-pitched, squeezed voice, a sort of high 
dream-voice, the songs of his childhood dialect It Was a cunous 
noise . the sound of a man who is alone m his own blood * almost 
the sound of a man who is going to be executed 

Daphne heard the sound one mght when she was going downstairs 
again with the comdor lantern, to find a book She was a bad 
sleeper, and her mghts were a torture to her She too, hke a neurotic, 
was nailed mside her own fretful self-consciousness But she had a 
very keen ear So she started as she heard the small, bat-hke sound 
of the Count’s singing to himself She stood in the midst of the wide 
corridor, that was wide as a room, carpeted with a faded lavender- 
coloured carpet, with a piece of massive dark furmture at intervals- 
by the waU, and an oak arm-chair and sometimes a faded, reddish 
oriental rug The big horn lantern which stood at mghts at the end 
of the corndor she held in her hand The intense “ peeping 
sound of the Count, like a witchcraft, made her forget everything* 
She could not understand a word, of course She could not under- 
stand the noise even After listemng for a long time, she went on 
downstairs When she came back again he was stiU, and the light 
was gone from imder his door 

After this, it became almost an obsession to her to hsten for him 
She waited with fretful impatience for ten o’clock, when she could 
retire She waited more fretfully still for the maid to leave her, and 
for her husband to come and say good mght Basil had the room 
across the corridor And then m resentful impatience she waited for 
the sounds of the house to become still Then she opened her door 
to listen 

And far away, as if from far, far away in the unseen, hke a ventrilo- 
quist sound or a bat’s uncanny peeping, came the frad, almost 
inaudible sound of the Count’s singing to himself before he went to 
bed It was inaudible to any one but herself But she, by concen- 
tration, seemed to hear supernaturally She had a low arm-chair by 
the door, and there, wrapped in a huge old black silk shawl, she 
sat and listened At first she could not hear That is, she could 
hear the sound But it was only a sound And then, gradually, 
gradually she began to follow the thread of it It was hke a thread 
which she followed out of the world out of the world And as she 
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went, slowly, by degrees, far, far away, down the thin thicad of his 
singing, she knew peace— she knew forgetfulness. She could pass 
beyond the world, away beyond where her soul balanced like a bird 
on wings, and was perfected 

So it was, in her upper spirit But underneath was a \vild, wild 
yearning, actually to go, actually to be given Actually to go, 
actually to die the death, actually to cross the border and be gone, 
to be gone To be gone from this herself, from tins Daphne, to be 
gone from father and mother, brothers and husband, and home and 
land and world to be gone To be gone to the call fiom the be- 
yond tire call It was tlic Count calling lie was calhng her 
She was sure he was calling her Out of hciself, out of her woild, he 
was calling hei 

Two mghts she sat just inside her lOom, by the open door, and 
listened Then when he finished she went to sleep, a queer, light, 
bewitched sleep In the day she was bewitched She felt strange 
and light, as if pressure had been lemoved from around her Some 
pressure had been clamped round her all her life She had never 
reahzed it till now , now it was removed, and her feet felt so light, 
and her breatliing delicate and exquisite There had always been a 
pressure against her breathing Now she breatlied delicate and 
exquisite, so that it was a delight to breathe Life came in exquisite 
breaths, quickly, as if it dehghtcd to come to her 

The third mght he was sfient — though she waited and waited till 
the small houis of the morning He was silent, he did not sing 
And then she knew the terroi and blackness of the feehng tliat he 
might never sing any more She waited Idee one doomed, through- 
out the day And when the night came she trembled It was her 
greatest nervous terror, lest her spell should be broken, and she 
should be thrown back to what she was before 

Night came, and the kind of swoon upon her Yes, and the call 
from the night The call ' She rose helplessly and hurried down 
the corridor The hght was under his door She sat down m the 
big oak arm-chair that stood near his door, and huddled heiself 
tight in her black shawl The corridor was dim with the big, star- 
studded, yellow lantern-light Aw^ay down she could see the lamp- 
hght m her doorway , she had left her door ajar 

But she saw nothing Only she wrapped herself close m tlie black 
shawl, and hstened to the sound from 1±ie room It called Oh, it 
called her ! Why could she not go ^ Why could she not cross tlirough 
the closed door 

Then the noise ceased And then the light went out, under the 
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door of his room Must she go back ^ Must she go back ^ Oh, 
impossible As impossible as that the moon should go back on her 
tracks, once she has risen Daphne sat on, wrapped m her black 
shawl If It must be so, she would sit on through eternity. Return 
she never could 

And then began the most terrible song of all It began with a 
rather dreary, slow, horrible sound, hke death And then suddenly 
came a real call — fluty, and a kind of whistling and a strange whirr 
at the changes, most imperative, and utterly inhuman Daphne 
rose to her feet And at the same moment up rose the whistling 
throb of a summons out of the death moan 
Daphne tapped low and rapidly at the door “ Count > Count ' ” 
she whispered The sound inside ceased The door suddenly opened 
The pale, obscure figure of Dionys 

“ Lady Daphne 1 ” he said in astonishment, automatically stand- 
ing aside 

“ You called,” she murmured rapidly, and she passed intent 
into his room 

“ No, I did not call,” he said gently, his hand on the door still 
" Shut the door,” she said abruptly 

He did as he was bid The room was in complete darkness. 
There was no moon outside She could not see him 
“ Where can I sit down ^ ’ she said abruptly 
“ I will take you to the couch,” he said, putting out his hand and 
touching her in the dark She shuddered 
She found the couch and sat down It was qmte dark 
“ W'hat are you singing ^ ” she said rapidly 
“ I am so sorry. I did not think any one could hear ” 

“ What was it you were singing ^ ” 

“ A song of my country ” 

“ Had it any words ^ ” 

“ Yes, It is a woman who was a swan, and who loved a hunter 
by the marsh So she became a woman and married him and had 
three children Then in the mght one mght the king of the swans 
called to her to come back, or else he would die So slowly she 
turned into a swan again, and slowly she opened her wide, wide 
ivings, and left her husband and her children ” 

There was silence in the dark room The Count had been really 
startled, startled out of his mood of the song into the day-mood of 
human convention He was distressed and embarrassed by Daphne’s 
presence in his dark room She, however, sat on and did not make 
3- sound He, too, sat down in a chair by the window It was 
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everywhere dark A wind was blowing in gusts outside lie could ‘-(x 
nothing inside his 100m . only tlic faint, faint stnp of light under the 
door But he could feel her presence in the darkness It w'as 
uncanny, to feel her near in the daik, and not to see any sign of 
her, not to hear any sound 

She had been wounded in her bewitched state by the contact %\ith 
the every-day human being m him ‘But now she began to relapse 
into her spell, as she sat there in the daik. And he, too, in die 
silence, felt the world sinking away fiom him once more, leaving 
him once more alone on a darkened earth, with nothing between 
him and tlie infinite daik space Bxcept now her presence Dark- 
ness answ^ering to darkness, and deep answciing to deep. An 
answei, near to him, and invisible 
But he did not know what to do He sat sull and silent as she as 
still and silent The darkness inside the room seemed alnc like 
blood He had no power to move The distance between them 
seemed absolute 

Then suddenly, without knowing, he wxnt acioss in the dail, 
feehng for the end of the couch And he sat beside her on tlic couch 
But he did not touch her Neither did she move The darkness 
flowed about tlicm tliick like blood, and time seemed dissolved in it 
They sat with tlic small, invisible distance betwxcn them, motionless, 
speechless, thoughtless 

Then suddenly he felt her finger-tips touch his arm, and a flame 
went over him that left him no moie a man He w'as something 
seated in flame, m flame unconscious, seated erect, like an Egyptian 
King-god in the statues Her finger-tips slid down him, and she 
herself slid down m a strange silent rush, and he felt her face against 
his closed feet and ankles, her hands pressing his ankles He felt 
her brow and hair against his ankles, her face against his feet, and 
there she clung in the dark, as if in space belmv him He still sat 
erect and motionless Then he bent forward and put his hand on her 
hair 

“ Do you come to me ^ ” he murmuied “ Do you come to me ^ 

The flame that enveloped him seemed to sw ay him silently 

“ Do you really come to me ? ” he repeated “ But ^vc have no- 
where to go ” 

He felt his bare feet wxt with her tears Twx things wxrc struggling 
in him, the sense of eternal solitude, like space, and the lusli of dark 
flame that would throw him out of lus solitude towards her 

He was thinking too He was tliinking of the futuic He had no 
future in the world of that he was conscious He had no future in 
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this life Even if he hved on, it would only be a kind of enduring 
But he felt that in the after-life the inheritance was his He felt the 
after-hfe belonged to him 

Future in the world he could not give her Life in the world he 
had not to offer her. Better go on alone Surely better go on alone 
But then the tears on his feet and her face that would face him 
as he left her ! No, no The next life was his He was master of the 
after-hfe Why fear for this hfe ^ Why not take the soul she offered 
him ^ Now and forever, for the life that would come when they 
both were dead Take her into the underworld Take her into the 
dark Hades with him, like Francesca and Paolo And in hell hold 
her fast, queen of the underworld, himself master of the underworld 
Master of the life to come Father of the soul that would come after 
“ Listen,” he said to her softly “ Now you are mine In the 
dark you are mine And when you die you are -mine But in the 
day you are not mine, because I have no power in the day In the 
mght, in the dark, and in death, you are mine And that is forever 
No matter if I must leave you I shall come again from time to 
time In the dark you are mine But in the day I cannot claim 
you I have no power in the day, and no place So remember 
When the darkness comes, I shall always be in the darkness of you 
And as long as I hve, from time to time I shall come to find you, 
when I am able to, when I am not a prisoner But I shall have to 
go away soon So don’t forget — ^you are the mght-wife of the lady- 
bird, while you live and even when you die ” 

Later, when he took her back to her room, he saw her door still 
ajar 

“ You shouldn’t leave a hght in your room,” he murmured 
In tlie morning there was a curious remote look about him He 
was quieter than ever, and seemed very far away Daphne slept 
late She had a strange feehng as if she had slipped off all her cares 
She did not care, she did not gneve, she did not fret any more All 
that had left her She felt she could sleep, sleep, sleep — for ever. 
Her face, too, was very stiU, with a dehcate look of virgimty that she 
had never had before She had always been Aphrodite, the self- 
conscious one And her eyes, the green-blue, had been hke slow, 
living jewels, resistant Now they had unfolded from the hard 
flower-bud, and had the wonder, and the stillness of a quiet mght 
Basil noticed it at once 

“ You’re different. Daphne,” he said “ What are you thinking 
about ^ ” 

“ I wasn’t thmking,” she said, looking at him with candour 
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“ What were you doing then ^ ” 

“What does one do when one doesn’t think ^ Don’t make me 
puzzle it out, Basil ” 

“ Not a bit of it, if you don’t want to ” 

But he was puzzled by her The sUng of his ecstatic love for her 
seemed to have left liim Yet he did not know what else to do but 
to make love to her She went very pale She submitted to him, 
bowing her head because she was his wife But she looked at him 
with fear, with sorrow, with real suffering He could feel the heaving 
of her breast, and knew she was weeping But there were no tears 
on her face, she was only death-pale Her eyes were shut 
“ Are you in pain ” he asked hei 

“ No, no ' ” She opened her eyes, afraid lest she had disturbed 
him She did not want to disturb him 

He was puzzled His own ecstatic, deadly love for her had 
received a check He was out of the reckoning 
He watched her when she was with the Count Then she seemed 
so meek — so maidenly — so different from what he had knowm of her. 
She was so still, like a virgin girl And it tvas tins quiet, intact 
quahty of virginity in her w^hich puzzled him most, puzzled his 
emotions and his ideas He became suddenly ashamed to make 
love to her And because he was ashamed, he said to her as he stood 
in her room that mght 

“ Daphne, are you in love with the Count ” 

He was standing by the dressing-table, uneasy She ivas seated in 
a low chair by the tiny dying wood fire She looked up at him with 
wide, slow eyes Without a word, with wade, soft, dilated eyes she 
watched him What was it that made Inm feel all confused He 
turned his face aside, away from her wide, soft eyes 

“ Pardon me, dear I didn’t intend to ask such a question 
Don’t take any notice of it,” he said And he strode away and 
picked up a book She lowered her head and gazed abstractedly 
into the fire, without a sound Then he looked at her again, at her 
bright hair that the maid had plaited for the mght Her plait hung 
down over her soft pmlash wrap His heart softened to her as he 
saw her sitting there She seemed like his sister The excitement of 
desire had left him, and now he seemed to see clear and feel true for 
the first time in his life She was like a dear, dear sister to him He 
felt that she was his blood-sister, nearer to him than he had imaomed 
any woman could be So near — ^so dear — and all the sex and tlie 
desire gone He didn’t want it — he hadn’t wanted it This new 
pure feehng was so much more wonderful 
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He went to her side. 

“ Forgive me, darling,” he said, “ for having questioned you ” 
She looked up at him with the wide eyes, without a word. His 
face was good and beautiful Tears came to her eyes 
“ You have the right to question me,” she said sadly 
“ No,” he said “ No, darhng I have no right to question you. 
Daphne 1 Daphne, darhng < It shall be asjou wish, between us 
Shall it ^ Shall it be as you wish ^ ” 

“ You arc the husband, Basil,” she said sadly 
“ Yes, darhng But ” — he went on his knees beside her — “ per- 
haps, darhng, something has changed in us I feel as if I ought 
never to touch you agam — as if I never wanted to touch you — in that 
way I feel it was wrong, darling Tell me what you think ” 

“ Basil, don’t be angry with me ” 

“ It isn’t anger , it’s pure love, darhng — ^it is ” 

“ Let us not come any nearer to one another than this, Basil — 
physically — shall we ? ” she said “ And don’t be angry with me, 
will you ^ ” 

" Why,” he said “ I think myself the sexual part has been a 
mistake I had rather love you — as I love now I know that tins is 
true love The other was always a bit whipped up I know I love 
you now, darhng now I’m free from that other But what if it 
comes upon me, that other, Daphne ^ ” 

I am always your wife,” she said quiedy “ I am ahvays vour 
\Nife I w'ant always to obey you, Basil what you wish ” 

" Give me your hand, dear ” 

She gave him her hand But the look in her eyes at the same time 
■\vained him and frightened him He kissed her hand and left her 
It was to the Count she belonged This had decided itself in her 
down to the depths of her soul If she could not marry him and 
be his wife in the world, it had nevertheless happened to her for 
ever She could no more question it Question had gone out of her 
Strange how different she had become — a strange new quiescence 
The last days w^ere slipping past He would be going away — Dionys . 
he with the still remote face, the man she belonged to in the dark 
and in the light, for ever He would be gomg away He said it 
must be so And she acquiesced The grief was deep, deep inside 
her He must go away Their hves could not be one life, in this 
world’s day Even m her anguish she knew it was so She knew 
he was right He was for her infalhble He spoke the deepest soul 
in her 

She never saw him, as a lover When she saw him, he was the 



little officer, a piisonci, quiet, claiming notliing in all tlic world. 
And when she went to him as his lover, his wilf , it was always dark 
She only hnew his voice and his contact in daihiuss “ }vfy wile in 
darkness,” he said to her And in this too she bflieved him She 
would not have contiadictcd him, no, not for anything on earth : 
lest, contiadicung him she should lose the dark trcasinc of stdlnc'^s 
and bliss which she kept in hci breast c\cn when her hcait wms 
wrung with the agony of knowing he must go 
No, she had found this ivondciful thing afici slic had heard him 
singing she had suddenly collapsed aw'ay fiom her old self into 
this darkness, this peace, this quiescence that was like a full dark river 
flowing eternally in hci soul She had gone to sleep fiom the nuil 
blanche of her days And Basil, w^ondcrful, had cliangcd almost at once. 
She feared him, lest he might change back again She w ould alw ays 
have him to fear But deep inside hci she only feared for this love 
of hers for the Count this dark, everlasting lov'c that was like a full 
river flowing for ever inside her Ah, let that not be broken 

She was so still msidc hci She could sit so still, and feel the day 
slowly, richly changing to night And she wanted notliing. she 
short of nothing If only Dionys need not go away ! If onl>i‘j^ 
need not go aivay > 

But he said to her, the last morning t ^ 

“ Don’t foiget me Ahvays remember me I leave my soul 
your hands and your womb Nothing can ever scpai ate us, ui 
we betray one another If you have to give youi self to youi husb. , 
do so, and obey him If you are true to me, inncrl)', inncrly t 
he will not hurt us He is generous, be generous to him And lu ' 
fail to beheve in me Because even on the otlicr side of death I sir 
be watching for you I shall be king in Hades ^vhen I am dl ^ 
And you will be at my side You wall never leave me any ml ^ 
in the after-death So don’t be afraid in life Don t be afiaid P 
you have to cry tears, cry them But in your heart of hearts kr^^'l 
that I shall come again, and that I have taken you for ever And i' 1, 
in your heart of hearts be still, be still, since you arc the ivifc of t^K 
ladybird ” He laughed as he left her, watli his own bcauuftjj 
fearless laugh But they were strange eyes tliat looked aftei lum t 
He went in the car wuth Basil back to Voymeh Hall 1 

“ I beheve Daphne will miss you,” said Basil i 

The Count did not reply for some moments 
“ Well, if she does,” he said, “ there will be no bitterness in it ” 

“ Are you sure ^ ” smiled Basil 

■“ Why — ^if we are sure of anything,” smiled the Count 
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“ She’s changed, isn’t she ^ ” 

“ Is she?” 

“ Yes, she’s quite changed since you came, Count ” 

“ She does not seem to me so very different from the girl of 
seventeen whom I knew ” 

“ No — perhaps not I didn’t know her then But she’s very 
different from die wife I have known ” 

“ A regrettable difference ^ ” 

“ Well — ^no, not as far as she goes She is much quieter inside 
herself You know. Count, something of me died in the war I feel 
it wiU take me an eternity to sit and thmk about it all ” 

“ I hope you may think it out to your satisfaction. Major ” 

“Yes, I hope so too But that is how it has left me — ^feeling as 
if I needed etermty now to brood about it all, you know Without 
the need to act — or even to love, reaUy I suppose love is action ” 
“ Intense action,” said the Count 

“ Quite so I know really how I feel I only ask of hfe to spare 
me from further effort of action of any sort — even love And then 
to fulfil myself, brooding through eternity Of course I don’t mind 
work, mechamcal action That in itself is a form of inaction ” 

“ A man can only be happy following his own inmost need,” said 
the Count 

“ Exactly ' ” said Basil “ I will lay down the law for nobody, 

not even for myself And hve my day ” 

“ Then you wiU be happy in your own way. I find it so difficult 
to keep from laying the law down for myself,” said the Count. 

“ Only the thought of death and the after-life saves me from doing it 
any more ” 

“ As the thought of etermty helps me,” said Basil. “ I suppose it 
amounts to the same thing ” 


THE FOX 


The two girls were usually known by their surnames, Banford and 
March They had taken the farm together, intending to work it all 
by themselves that is, they were going to rear chickens, make a 
hving by poultry, and add to this by keeping a coiv, and raising one 
or two young beasts Unfortunately, things did not turn out well 
Banford was a small, thin, dehcate thing vntli spectacles She, 
however, was the principal investor, foi March had httle or no 
money Banford’ s father, who was a tradesman in Ishngton, gave 
his daughter the start, for her health’s sake, and because he loved her, 
and because it did not look as if she would marr)^ March Avas more 
robust She had learned carpentry and j ornery at the evening classes 
in Ishngton She would be the man about the place. They had, 
moreover, Banford’s old grandfather hving with them at the start 
He had been a farmer But unfortunately the old man died after 
he had been at Bailey Farm for a year Then the two girls were 
left alone 

They were neither of them young that is, they -were near thirty 
But they certainly were not old They set out qmte gallantly ^vith 
their enterprise They had numbers of chickens, black Leghorns 
and ivhite Leghorns, Plymouths and Wyandottes , also some ducks ; 
also tivo heifers in the fields One heifer, unfortunately, refused 
absolutely to stay in the Bailey Farm closes No matter how March 
made up the fences, the heifer was out, wild in the woods, or tres- 
passing on the neighbouring pasture, and March and Banford were 
away, flying after her, with more haste than success So this heifer 
they sold in despair Then, just before the other beast was expecting 
her first calf, the old man died, and the girls, afraid of the coimng 
event, sold her m a pamc, and hmited their attentions to fovls and 
ducks 

In spite of a httle chagnn, it was a relief to have no more cattle 
on hand Life was not made merely to be slaved away Both girls 
agreed m this The fmvls were qmte enough trouble March had 
set up her carpenter’s bench at the end of the open shed Here she 
worked, making coops and doors and other appurtenances The 
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fowls were housed in the bigger building, which had served as barn 
and cowshed in old days. They had a beautiful home, and should 
have been perfectly content Indeed, they looked well enough. 
But the girls were disgusted at their tendency to strange illnesses, 
at their exacting way of life, and at their refusal, obstinate refusal 
to lay eggs 

March did most of the outdoor work When she was out and 
about, in her puttees and breeches, her belted coat and her loose 
cap, she looked almost hke some graceful, loose-balanced young 
man, for her shoulders were straight, and her movements easy and 
confident, even tinged with a htde indifference, or irony But her 
face was not a man’s face, ever The wisps of her crisp dark hair 
blew about her as she stooped, her eyes were big and wide and dark, 
when she looked up again, strange, startled, shy and sardomc at 
once Her mouth, too, was almost pinched as if m pain and irony 
There was something odd and unexplained about her She would 
stand balanced on one hip, looking at the fowls pattering about m 
the obnoxious fine mud of the sloping yard, and calhng to her 
favourite wlnte hen, which came in answer to her name But there 
was an almost satincal flicker m March’s big, dark eyes as she 
looked at her three-toed flock pottenng about under her gaze, and 
tlie same shght dangerous satire m her voice as she spoke to the 
favoured Patty, who pecked at March’s boot by way of friendly 
demonstration 

Fowls did not flourish at Bailey Farm, in spite of aU that March 
did for them When she provided hot food for them m the morning, 
according to rule, she noticed that it made them heavy and dozy for 
houis She expected to see tliem lean against the pillars of the shed 
in their languid processes of digestion And she knew quite well 
that they ought to be busily scratching and foraging about, if they 
were to come to any good So she decided to give them their hot 
food at night, and let them sleep on it Which she did But it 
made no difference 

War conditions, again, were very unfavourable to poultry keep- 
ing Food was scarce and bad And when the Daylight Saving Bill 
was passed, the fowls obstinately refused to go to bed as usual, about 
nine o’clock in the summer-time. That was late enough, indeed, for 
there was no peace till they were shut up and asleep Now they 
cheerfully wallced around, without so much as glancing at the barn, 
until ten o’clock or later Both Banford and March disbeheved in 
hving for work alone They wanted to read or take a cycle-nde m 
the evemng, or perhaps March wished to paint curvilinear swans on 
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porcelain, with green background, or else make a marvellous fire- 
screen by processes of elaborate cabinet work F 01 she was a creature 
of odd whims and unsatisfied tendencies But from all these things 
she was prevented by the stupid fowls 

One evil there was greater tlian any other Bailey Farm was a 
little homestead, with ancient wooden barn and low-gabled farm- 
house, lying just one field removed from tlie edge of the wood Smce 
the war the fox was a demon. He carried off the hens under the 
very noses of March and Banford Banford would start and stare 
through her big spectacles with all her eyes, as anotiier squawk and 
flutter took place at her heels Too late * Another white Leghorn 
gone It was disheartening 

They did what they could to remedy it When it became per- 
mitted to shoot foxes, they stood sentinel with their guns, the two 
of them, at the favoured hours But it was no good The fox was too 
quick for them So another year passed, and another, and they 
were living on their losses, as Banford said They let their farm- 
house one summer, and retired to live in a railway-carnage that 
was deposited as a sort of out-house in a corner of the field This 
amused them, and helped their finances None the less, things 
looked dark 

Although they were usually the best of friends, because Banford, 
though nervous and delicate, was a warm, generous soul, and 
March, though so odd and absent in herself, had a strange magna- 
nimity, yet, in the long solitude, they were apt to become a little 
irntable with one another, died of one another March had four- 
fifths of the work to do, and though she did not imnd, there seemed 
no relief, and it made her eyes flash curiously sometimes Then 
Banford, feeling more nerve-worn than ever, would become despon- 
dent, and March would speak sharply to her. They seemed to be 
losing ground, somehow, losing hope as the months went by There 
alone in the fields by the wood, with the wide countiy stretching 
hollow and dim to die round hills of the White Horse, in the far 
distance, they seemed to have to live too much off themselves 
There was nothing to keep them up — and no hope 

The fox really exasperated them both As soon as they had let the 
fouf s out, m the early summer mornings, they had to take their guns 
and keep guard : and then again, as soon as evening began to 
mellow, they must go once more And he was so sly He shd along 
in the deep grass , he was difficult as a serpent to see And he 
seemed to circumvent the girls dehberately Once or twice March 
had caught sight of the white tip of lus brush, or the ruddy shadow 
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of him in the deep grass, and she had let fire at him But he made 
no account of tins 

One evemng March was standing with her back to the sunset, 
her gun under her arm, her hair pushed under her cap She was 
half watching, half musing It was her constant state Her eyes 
were keen and observant, but her inner nund took no notice of what 
she saw She was always lapsing into this odd, rapt state, her mouth 
rather screwed up It was a question whether she was there, actually 
conscious present, or not 

The trees on the wood-edge were a darkish, browmsh green in the 
full hght — ^for It was tlie end of August Beyond, the naked, copper- 
like shafts and limbs of the pine-trees shone m the air Nearer the 
rough grass, with its long browmsh stalks all agleam, was full of 
hght The foivls were round about — the ducks were stiU swimming 
on the pond under the pine-trees. March looked at it all, saw it all, 
and did not see it She heard Banford speakmg to the fowls in the 
distance — and she did not hear What was she thinking about ^ 
Heaven knows Her consciousness was, as it were, held back 
She lowered her eyes, and suddenly saw the fox He was looking 
up at her. His chin was pressed down, and his eyes were looking up 
They met her eyes And he knew her She was spellbound — she 
knew he knew her So he looked into her eyes, and her soul faded 
her. He knew her, he was not daunted 

She struggled, confusedly she came to herself, and saw him making 
off, with slow leaps over some fallen boughs, slow, impudent jumps. 
Then he glanced over his shoulder, and ran smoothly away She 
saw his brush held smooth hke a feather, she saw his white buttocks 
twinkle And he was gone, softly, soft as the wind 
She put her gun to her shoulder, but even then pursed her mouth, 
knowing it was nonsense to pretend to fire So she began to walk 
slowly after him, in the direction he had gone, slowly, pertinaciously 
She expected to find him In her heart she was determined to find 
him What she would do when she saw him again she did not con- 
sider But she was determined to find lum So she walked abstract- 
edly about on the edge of the wood, with wide, vivid dark eyes, and 
a faint flush in her cheeks She did not thmk. In strange mind- 
lessness she walked hither and thither 
At last she became aware that Banford was calling her She made 
an effort of attention, turned, and gave some sort of screaming call 
in answer Then again she was stndmg off towards the homestead 
The red sun was setting, the fowls were retiring .towards their roost 
She watched them, white creatures, black creatures, gathering to the 
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barn She watched them spellbound, without seeing them But her 
automatic intelligence told her when it was time to shut the door. 

She went indoors to supper, which Banfoid had set on tlic table 
Banford chatted easily March seemed to listen, in her distant, 
manly way She answered a brief word now and then But all the 
time she was as if spellbound. And as soon as supper v;as over, she 
rose again to go out, without saying why 

She took her gun again and went to look foi the fox For he had 
lifted his eyes upon her, and lus knowing look seemed to have entered 
her brain She did not so much think of him she ^vas possessed by 
him She saw his dark, shrewd, unabashed eye looking into her, 
knowing her She felt him imnsibly master her spirit She knew the 
way he lowered his chin as he looked up, she knew his muzzle, the 
golden brown, and the greyish white And again, she saw him glance 
over his shoulder at her, half inviting, half contemptuous, and cun- 
ning So she went, with her great startled eyes glowing, her gun 
under her arm, along the wood edge Meanwhile tlie night fell, 
and a great moon rose above the pine-trees. And again Banford 
was calling 

So she went indoors She was silent and busy She examined her 
gun, and cleaned it, musing abstractedly by the lamp-light Then 
she went out again, under the great moon, to sec if cvcrytliing as 
right When she saw the dark crests of the pine-trees against the 
blood-red sky, again her heart beat to the fox, the fox. She rvanted 
to follow him, with her gun 

It was some days before she mentioned the affair to Banford Then 
suddenly one evening she said * 

“ The fox was right at my feet on Saturday mght ” 

“ Where ^ ” said Banford, her eyes opening belund her spectacles 
“ When I stood just above the pond ” 

“ Did you fire ^ ” cried Banford. 

“ No, I didn’t ” 

“Why not^” 

“ Why, I was too much surpnsed, I suppose ” 

It was the same old, slow, lacomc way of speech March always had 
Banford stared at her friend for a few moments 
“You saw him ^ ” she cned 

“ Oh yes ' He was lookmg up at me, cool as anything ” 

“ I tell you,” cned Banford— “ the cheek ' They’re not afraid of 
us, Nelhe ” 

“ Oh no,” said March 

“ Pity you didn’t get a shot at him,” said Banford 
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“ Isn’t It a pity ! I’ve been looking for him ever since But I 
don’t suppose he’ll come so near again ” 

“ I don’t suppose he will,” said Banford. 

And she proceeded to forget about it, except that she was more 
indignant than ever at die impudence of the beggar March also 
was not conscious that she thought of the fox But whenever she fell 
into her half-musing, when she was half rapt and half intelhgently 
aware of what passed under her vision, then it was the fox which 
somehow dommated her unconsciousness, possessed the blank half 
of her musing And so it was for weeks, and months No matter 
whether she had been climbing the trees for the apples, or beating 
down the last of the damsons, or whether she had been digging out 
the ditch from the duck-pond, or clearing out the barn, when she 
had finished, or when she straightened herself, and pushed the wisps 
of hair away again from her forehead, and pursed up her mouth 
again in an odd, screwed fasluon, much too old for her years, there 
was sure to come over her mind the old spell of the fox, as it came 
when he was looking at her It w^as as if she could smell him at these 
times And it always recurred, at unexpected moments, just as she 
was going to sleep at night, or just as she was pouring the water into 
the teapot to make tea — ^it was the fox, it came over her like a spell 
So tlie months passed She still looked for him unconsciously when 
she went towards the w^ood He had become a settled effect in her 
spirit, a state permanently cstabhshed, not continuous, but always 
recurring She did not know what she felt or thought only the 
state came over her, as when he looked at her 
The months passed, the dark evemngs came, heavy, dark 
November, when March went about m high boots, ankle deep in 
mud, when the night began to fall at four o’clock, and the day never 
properly dawned Both girls dreaded these times They dreaded 
the almost continuous darloiess that enveloped them on their 
desolate httle farm near the wood Banford was physically afraid 
She was afraid of tramps, afraid lest someone should come prowling 
round March was not so much cifraid as uncomfortable, and dis- 
turbed She felt discomfort and gloom in all her physique 
Usually the two girls had tea in the sitting-room March lighted 
a fire at dusk, and put on the wood she had chopped and sawed 
during the day Then the long cvemng was m front, dark, sodden, 
black outside, lonely and rather oppressive inside, a httle dismal 
March was content not to talk, but Banford could not keep still 
Merely hstemng to the wind in the pines outside, or the drip of 
water, was too much for her 
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One evening tlie girls had washed up the tea-tlungs in the kitchen, 
and March had put on her house-shoes, and taken up a roll of 
crochet-work, which she worked at slowly from time to time So she 
lapsed into silence Banfoid staled at the red lire, ^vluch, being of 
wood, needed constant attention She was afraid to begin to read 
too early, because her eyes would not bear any strain So she sat 
staring at the fire, hstenmg to the distant sounds, sound of cattle 
lowing, of a dull, hea\7, moist v^nnd, of the rattle of the evening tram 
on the httle railway not far off She was almost fascinated by the 
red glow of the fire 

Suddenly both girls staitcd, and lifted tlieir heads They heard a 
footstep — distinctly a footstep Banford recoiled in fear March 
stood listening Then rapidly she approached the door that led into 
the kitchen At the same time they heard the footsteps approach the 
back door They waited a second The back door opened softly. 
Banford gave a loud cry A man^s voice said softly 
“ Hello ' ” 

March recoiled, and took a gun from a corner 
“ ■V\Tiat do you want ^ ” she cned, m a sharp voice 
Again the soft, sofdy vibrating man’s voice said . 

“ Hello * What’s wrong ^ ” 

“ I shall shoot ' ” cried March What do you ivant ? ” 

" Why, what’s wrong ^ What’s ivrong ? ” came the soft, ivonder- 
ing, rather scared voice and a young soldier, with his heav)’^ kit on 
his back, advanced into the dim hght 

“ Why,” he said, “ who hves here tlien ^ ” 

“ We hve here,” said March “ What do you want ^ ” 

“ Oh ' ” came the long, melodious, wonder-note from the young 
soldier “ Doesn’t Wilham Grenfel hve here then ^ ” 

“ No — ^you know he doesn’t ” 

“ Do I ^ Do I ^ I don’t, you see He did live here, because he 
was my grandfather, and I lived here myself five years ago. AVhat’s 
become of lum then ^ ” 

The young man or youth, for he would not be moic than twenty 
— now advanced and stood in the inner doorway March, already 
under the influence of his strange, soft, modulated voice, stared at 
him spellbound He had a ruddy, roundish face, with fainsh hair, 
rather long, ^flattened to his forehead with sweat His eyes were blue, 
and v^ry bright and sharp On his cheeks, on the fresh ruddy skin 
were fine, fair hairs, like a down, but sharper It gave him a shghtly 
glistemng look Having his heavy sack on his shoulders, he stooped, 
thrusting his head forward His hat was loose in one hand He 
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Stared brightly, very keenly from girl to girl, particularly at March, 
who stood pale, with great dilated eyes, in her belted coat and 
puttees, her hair knotted in a big crisp knot behind She still had the 
gun m her hand Behind her, Banford, clinging to the sofa-arm, 
was shrinking away, with half-averted head. 

“ I thought my grandfather still hved here^ I wonder if he’s dead ” 
“ We’ve been here for three years,” said Banford, who was begin- 
ning to recover her wits, seeing something boyish in the round head 
with its rather long sweaty hair 

“ Three years ' You don’t say so ’ And you don't know who was 
here before you ? ” 

“ I know It was an old man, who lived by himself” 

" Ay * Yes, that’s him > And what became of him then ^ ” 

" He died I know he died.” 

“ Ay ' He’s dead then ' ” 

The youth stared at them without changing colour or expression 
If he had any expression, besides a shght baffled look of wonder, it 
was one of sharp curiosity concermng the two girls , sharp, imper- 
sonal curiosity, the curiosity of that round young head 
But to March he was the fox Whether it was the thrusting forward 
of his head, or the ghsten.of fine whitish hairs on the ruddy cheek- 
bones, or the bright, keen eyes, that can never be said . but the boy 
was to her the fox, and she could not see him otlierwise 

“ How is it you didn’t loiow if your grandfatlier was ahve or 
dead^ ” asked Banford, recovering her natural sharpness 

“ Ay, that’s it,” replied the softiy-breatlnng youth “ You see I 
jomed up in Canada, and I hadn’t heard for three or four years 
I ran away to Canada.” 

“ And now have you just come from France ^ ” 

“ WeU — ^from Salonika really ” 

There was a pause, nobody knowing quite what to say 
“ So you’ve nowhere to go now ^ ” said Banford rather lamely 
“ Oh, I know some people m the village Anyhow, I can go to 
the Swan ” 

You came on the tram, I suppose Would you like to sit down 
a bit?” 

“ Well— I don’t mind ” 

He gave an odd httle groan as he swung off his kit Banford 
looked at March 

“ Put the gun down,” she said “ We’ll make a cup of tea ” 

“ Ay,” said the youth. “ We’ve seen enough of nfles ” 

He sat down rather tired on the sofa, leaning forward. 
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March recovered her presence of mind, and went into the latchcn 
There she heard the soft young voice musing * 

“ Well, to think I should come back and find it like this ' ” He 
did not seem sad, not at all— only rather interestedly surprised 
“ And what a difference in the place, eh ^ ” he continued, looking 
round the room 

“ You see a difference, do you ^ ” said Banfoid 
“ Yes— don’t I ' ” 

His eyes were unnaturally clear and bright, though it was the 
brightness of abundant healtli 

March was busy m the kitchen prepanng anotlier meal It was 
about seven o’clock All the time, while she was active, she was 
attending to the youth in the sitting-room, not so much hstemng to 
what he said as feehng the soft run of his voice She primmed up her 
mouth tighter and tighter, puckenng it as if it were sewed, in her 
effort to keep her will uppermost Yet her large eyes dilated and 
glowed in spite of her , she lost herself Rapidly and carelessly she 
prepared the meal, cutting large chunks of bread and marganne — 
for there was no butter She racked her brain to think of something 
else to put on the tray — she had only bread, marganne, and jam, and 
the larder was bare Unable to conjure anythmg up, she went into 
the sitting-room wuth her tray 

She did not want to be noticed. Above all, she did not want him 
to look at her But when she came in, and was busy setting tlie table 
just behind him, he pulled himself up from his sprawhng, and turned 
and looked over his shoulder She became pale and wan 

The youth watched her as she bent over the table, looked at her 
slim, weU-shapen legs, at the belted coat dropping around her 
thighs, at the knot of dark hair, and his curiosity, vivid and isudely 
alert, was again arrested by her 

The lamp was shaded with a dark-green shade, so that the light 
was thrown downwards and the upper half of the room was dim 
His face moved bright under the hght, but March loomed shadoivy 
in the distance 

She turned round, but kept her eyes sideways, dropping and hftmg 
her dark lashes Her mouth unpuckered as she said to Banford 

“ Will you pour out ^ ” 

Then she went into the kitchen again 

“ Have your tea where you are, wiU you ^ ” said Banford to the 
youth— unless you’d rather come to the table ” 

“ said he, “ I’m mce and comfortable here, aren’t I ^ 

I will have it here, if you don’t mind ” 
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“ There’s notliing but bread and jam,” she said. And she put his 
plate on a stool by him She was very happy now, waiting on him. 
Tor she loved company. And now she was no more afraid of him 
than if he weie her own younger brother. He was such a boy. 

“ Nelhc,” she called. “ I’ve poured you a cup out ” 

March appeared in the doorway, took her cup, and sat down in a 
corner, as far from the light as possible She was very sensitive m 
her knees Having no slarls to cover them, and being foiced to sit 
vnth them boldly exposed, she suffered. She shrank and shrank, 
trpng not to be seen. And tlie youtli, sprawhng low on the couch, 
glanced up at her, -with long, steady, penetrating looks, till she was 
almost ready to disappear. Yet she held her cup balanced, she 
drank her tea, screwed up her mouth and held her head averted. 
Her desire to be invisible was so strong that it quite baffled the youth. 
He felt he could not see her distinctly. She seemed like a shadow 
within tlie shadow. And ever his eyes came back to her, searching, 
unremitting, vwth unconscious fixed attention 
Meanwhile he was talking softly and smootlily to Banfoid, who 
loved nothing so much as gossip, and who was full of perky interest, 
hlce a bird. Also he ate largely and quickly and voraciously, so that 
March had to cut more chunks of bread and margarine, for the 
roughness of which Banford apologized 

“ Oh well,” said March, suddenly spealang, “ if there’s no butter 
to put on it, it’s no good trying to make dainty pieces ” 

Again the youth watched hei, and he laughed, wth a sudden, 
quick laugh, showing his teeth and wrmkhng his nose 
“ It isn’t, is It,” he answered, in his soft, near voice 
It appeared he was Cornish by birth and upbringing When he 
was twelve years old he had come to Bailey Farm with his grand- 
fatlier, with whom he had never agreed very well So he had run 
away to Canada, and w^orked far away in the West Now he was 
here — and that was the end of it 

He ^vas very curious about the girls, to find out exaedy what they 
were doing His questions were those of a farm youth , acute, 
practical, a little moclang He was very much amused by their 
attitude to their losses for they were amusing on the score of heifers 
and fowls. 

“ Oh well,” broke in March, “ we don’t believe m living foi 
nothing but work ” 

“ Don’t you ^ ” he answered And again the quick young laugh 
came over his face He kept his eyes steadily on the obscure woman 
in the corner. 
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“ But what Mill you do when you’ve used up all )our capital ” 
he said 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” ansn^ered March laconically “'Hire our- 
selves out for land-workers, I suppose ” 

“ Yes, but there won’t be any demand for women land-u orkcr=^ 
now the war’s over,” said the youth 

“ Oh, we’ll see We shall hold on a bit longci >et,” said March, 
with a plangent, half-sad, half-iromcal indiflcrence 

“ There wants a man about the place,’’ said the vouth softly 
Banford burst out laughing 

“ Take care what you say,” she interrupted. “ ^Vc consider 
ourselves quite efficient ” 

“ Oh,” came March’s slow plangent voice, “ it isn’t a case of 
efficiency. I’m afraid If you’re going to do farming \ou must be at 
it fiom morning till mght, and you might as well be a beast yourself” 
“Yes, that’s it,” said the youth “You aicn’t willing to put 
yourselves into it ” 

“ We aren’t,” said Maich, “ and we know it ” 

“ We want some of our time for ourselves,” said Banfoid 
The youth tlirew’’ Inmself back on the sofa, his face tight -wath 
laughter, and laughed silently but thoroughly The calm scorn oi 
the girls tickled him tremendously 
“ Yes,” he said, “ but why did you begin then ^ ” 

“ Oh,” said March, “ we had a better opinion of the nature of 
fowls then than we have now ” 

“ Of Nature altogether, I’m afraid,” said Banfoid “ Don’t talk 
to me about Nature ” 

Again tlie face of the youth tightened ivith delighted laughter 
“ You haven’t a very high opinion of foivls and cattle, ha\ en’t 
) ou ^ ” he said 

“ Oh no — quite a loiv one,” said March 
He laughed out 

“ Neither fowls nor heifers,” said Banford, “ nor goats nor tlie 
weather ” 

The youth broke into a sharp yap of laughter, dehghted The 
girls began to laugh too, March turning aside her face and wnnkhno- 
her mouth m amusement ^ 

“ Oh, well,” said Banford, “ we don’t mind, do we, Nelhe ^ ” 

“ No,” said March, “ w^e don’t mind ” 

The youth was very pleased He had eaten and drunk his fill 
Banford began to question him His name was Henry Grenfel— no. 
he ivas not called Harry, always Henry He continued to answer 
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With courteous simplicity, grave and charming March, who was 
not included, cast long, slo-w glances at him from her recess, as he 
sat there on the sofa, his hands clasping his knees, his face under the 
lamp bright and alert, turned to Banford She became almost peace- 
ful at last He was identified with the fox — and he was here in full 
presence She need not go after him any more There in the shadow 
of her corner she gave herself up to a warm, relaxed peace, almost 
like sleep, accepting the spell that was on her. But she wished to 
remain hidden She was only fully at peace whilst he forgot her, 
talking to Banford Hidden in the shadow of the corner, she need 
not any more be divided in herself, trymg to keep up two planes of 
consciousness. She could at last lapse mto the odour of the fox 
For the youth, sitting before the fire m his uniform, sent a faint but 
distinct odour into the room, indefinable, but something like a -wild 
creature March no longer tried to reserve herself from it She was 
still and soft m her corner like a passive creature in its cave 

At last the talk dwindled The youth relaxed his clasp of his 
knees, pulled himself together a little, and looked round Again he 
became aware of the sdent, half-mvisible woman in the corner 
“ Well,” he said, unwillingly, “ I suppose I’d better be going, or 
they’ll be in bed at the Swan ” 

“ I’m afraid they’re in bed anyhow,” said Banford “ They’ve 
all got this influenza ” 

“ Have they ' ” he exclaimed And he pondered “ Well,” he 
continued, “ I shall find a place somewhere ” 

“I’d say you could stay here, only ” Banford began. 

He turned and watched her, holding his head forward 
“ What ^ ” he asked 

“ Oh, well,” she said, “ propriety, I suppose ” She was rather 
confused 

“ It wouldn’t be improper, would it ” he said, gently surprised. 

“ Not as far as we’re concerned,” said Banford 
“ And not as far as Fm concerned,” he said, with grave naivete. 

“ After all, it’s my own home, in a way ” 

Banford smiled at this 

“ It’s what the village will have to say,” she said. 

There was a moment’s blank pause 
“ What do you say, Nellie ? ” asked Banford 
“ I don’t mind,” said March, m her distinct tone “ The village 
doesn’t matter to me, anyhow ” 

“ No,” said the youth, quick and soft “ WTiy should it ? I mean, 
what should they say ^ ” 
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“ Oh, well,” came March’s plangent, laconic voice, “ they’ll 
easily find something to say But it makes no difference what they 
say We can look after ourselves ” 

“ Of course you can,” said the youth. 

“ Well, then, stop if you hkc,” said Banford. “ The spare room 
IS quite ready ” 

His face shone with pleasure. 

“ If you’re quite sure it isn’t troubling you too much,” he said, 
wuth that soft courtesy which distinguislicd him. 

“ Oh, It’s no trouble,” they both said 
'He looked, smiled with delight, from one to another.^ 

“ It’s awfully nice not to have to turn out again, isn’t it ? ” he said 
gratefully 

“ I suppose it is,” said Banford. 

March disappeared to attend to the room Banford was as pleased 
and thoughtful as if she had her owm young brotlier home from France. 
It gave her just the same kind of gratification to attend on him, to get 
out the bath for him, and eveiything Her natural warmth and 
kindliness had now an outlet And the youth luxuriated in her 
sisterly attention But it puzzled lum slightly to know that March 
was silently working for him too. She was so cunously silent and 
obliterated It seemed to him he had not really seen her. He felt 
he should not know her if he met her in the road 

That night March dreamed vividly. She dreamed she heard a 
singing outside which she could not understand, a singing tliat 
loamed round the house, in the fields, and in the darkness It 
moved her so that she felt she must weep She went out, and sud- 
denly she knew it was the fox singing He ivas very yellow and 
bright, like corn She went nearer to him, but he ran away and 
ceased singing He seemed near, and she w’^anted to touch him 
She sti etched out her hand, but suddenly he bit her wrist, and at the 
same instant, as she drew back, the fox, turmng round to bound 
away, whisked his brush across her face, and it seemed his brush was 
on fire, for it seared and burned her mouth lAuth a great pain She 
awoke with the pain of it, and lay trembling as if she were reaUy seared 
In the mormng, however, she only remembered it as a distant 
memory She arose and was busy preparing tlie house and attending 
to the fowls Banford flew into the village on her bicycle to tiy and 
buy food She was a hospitable soul But alas, in the year 1918 
there was not much food to buy The youth came downstairs in his 
shirt-sleeves He was young and fresh, but he walked with his head 
thrust forward, so that his shoulders seemed raised and rounded, as 
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if he had a slight curvature of the spine. It must have been only a 
manner of bearing Iiimself, for he was young and vigorous. He 
washed himself and went outside, whilst die women were preparing 
breakfast 

He saw evcrydiing, and exammed everything. His curiosity was 
quick and insatiable. He compared the state of dungs with that 
which he remembered before, and cast over in his mind the effect 
of the changes He watched the fowls and the ducks, to see their 
condition ; he noticed the flight of wood-pigeons overhead • diey 
were very numerous ; he saw the few apples high up, winch March 
had not been able to reach ; he remarked that they had borrowed a 
draw-pump, piesumably to empty the big soft-water cistern which 
was on die north side of die house 
“ Ids a funny, dilapidated old place,’’ he said to die girls as he 
sat at breakfast. 

His eyes were wise and childish, with thinking about things. He 
did not say much, but ate largely March kept her face averted. 
She, too, m the early mormng could not be aware of Inm, though 
somediing about the glint of his khaki reminded her of the bnlliance 
of her dream-fox. 

During the day the girls went about dieir business In the morn- 
ing he attended to the guns, shot a rabbit and a wild duck that was 
flying high towards die wood. That was a great addition to the 
empty larder The girls felt that already he had earned his keep He 
said nothing about leaving, howevei In the afternoon he went to 
the village He came back at tea-time. He had the same alert, 
forward-reaching look on his roundish face He hung his hat on a 
peg with a litde swinging gesture He was thmiang about something 
“ Well,” he said to the girls, as he sat at table “ What am I 
going to do ? ” 

“ How do you mean — ^what are you going to do ^ ” said Banford 
“ Where am I going to find a place in the -^age to stay ^ ” he said. 
“ I don’t know,” said Banford " Where do you think of staying ^ ” 
“ Well ” — ^he hesitated — at the Swan they’ve got this flu, and 
at the Plough and Harrow they’ve got the soldiers who are collecting 
the hay for the army * besides, in the private houses, there’s ten men 
and a corporal altogether billeted in tlie village, they tell me. I’m 
not sure where I could get a bed ” 

He left the matter to them He was rather calm about it March 
sat with her elbows on the table, her two hands supporting her chin, 
looking at him unconsciously. Suddenly he lifted his clouded blue 
eyes, and unthinking looked straight into March’s eyes He was 
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Startled as ^vell as she. He, too, recoiled a liKlc. March felt the 
same sly, taunting, knowmg spark leap out of Ins eyes, as he turned 
his head aside, and fall into her soul, as it had fallen fiom the dark 
eyes of the fox She pursed her mouth as if m pam^ as if asleep too 
“ Well, I don’t know,” Banford was saying She seemed reluctant, 
as if she were afraid of being imposed upon She looked at March 
But, with her weak, troubled sight, she only saiv the usual scmi- 
abstraction on her friend’s face. “ Why don’t you speak, Kellie ^ ” 
she said 

But March was wide-eyed and silent, and the youtli, as if fascin- 
ated, was watching her witliout mo\nng his c\ es 

" Go on — answer something,” said Banford And March turned 
her head slightly aside, as if coming to consciousness, or trying to 
come to consciousness 

“ What do you expect me to say ^ ’ she asked automatically. 

“ Say what you think,” said Banford 
“ It’s all the same to me,” said March 

And again there was silence A pointed light seemed to be on the 
boy’s eyes, penetrating like a needle 

“ So It is to me,” said Banford “ You can stop on here if) ou like *' 
A smile hke a cunnmg little flame came over his face, suddenly 
and mvoluntanly He dropped his head qmckly to hide it, and 
remained with his head dropped, his face hidden 

“ You can stop on here if you like You can please yourself. 
Henry,” Banford concluded 

Still he did not reply, but remained mtli his head dropped Then 
he hfted his face. It was bnght witli a curious hght, as if exultant, 
and his eyes were strangely clear as he watched March She turned 
her face aside, her mouth suffering as if ivounded, and her con- 
sciousness dim 

Banford became a httle puzzled She watched the steady, 
pellucid gaze of the youth’s eyes as he looked at Maich, with tlic 
invisible smile gleaming on his face She did not know how he ivas 
smihng, for no feature moved It seemed only in the gleam, almost 
the ghtter of the fine hairs on his cheeks Then he looked with quite 
a changed look at Banford 

“ I’m sure,” he said in his soft, courteous voice, “ you’re a^v fully 
good You’re too good You don’t w^ant to be bothered with me, 
I’m sure ” 

“ Gut a bit of bread, Nellie,” said Banford uneasily, adding . “ It’s 
no bother, if you like to stay It’s hke hawng my oivn brother here 
for a few days He’s a boy hke you are ” 
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“ That’s awfully kind of you,” the lad repeated. “ I should like 
to stay ever so much, if you’re sure I’m not a trouble to you ” 

“ No, of course you’re no trouble I tell you, it’s a pleasure to have 
somebody in the house besides ourselves,” said warm-hearted 
Banford 

" But Miss March ^ ” he said in his soft voice, looking at her 
“ Oh, It’s quite all right as far as I’m concerned,” said March 
vaguely. 

His face beamed, and he almost rubbed his hands with pleasure 
“ Well then,” he said, “ I should love it, if you’d let me pay my 
board and help with the work ” 

“ You’ve no need to talk about board,” said Banford 
One or two days went by, and the youth stayed on at the farm. 
Banford was quite charmed by him He was so soft and courteous 
in speech, not wanting to say much himself, preferring to hear what 
she had to say, and to laugh in his qmck, half-moc£ng way He 
helped readily with the work — ^but not too much He loved to be 
out alone with the gun m his hands, to watch, to see For his sharp- 
eyed, impersonal curiosity was insatiable, and he was most free 
when he was quite alone, half-hidden, watching. 

Particularly he watched March She was a strange character to 
him Her figure, like a graceful young man’s, piqued him. Her 
dark eyes made something rise in his soul, with a cunous elate 
excitement, when he looked into them, an excitement he was afraid 
to let be seen, it was so keen and secret And then her odd, shrewd 
speech made him laugh outright He felt he must go further, he was 
inevitably impelled But he put away the thought of her and went 
oif towards the wood’s edge with the gun 

The dusk was falhng as he came home, and with tlie dusk, a fine, 
late November ram He saw the fire-light leaping in the window of 
the sitting-room, a leaping hght m the little cluster of the dark 
buildings And he thought to himself it would be a good thmg to 
have this place for his own And then the thought entered him 
shrewdly why not marry March ^ He stood still in the middle of 
the field for some moments, the dead rabbit hanging still in his hand, 
arrested by this thought His mind waited m amazement — ^it seemed 
to calculate — and then he smiled curiously to himself m acquiescence 
'VVhy not ^ Why not indeed ^ It was a good idea Wdiat if it was 
rather ridiculous ^ ''Adiat did it matter ^ What if she was older 
ihanhe^ It didn’t matter When he thought of her dark, startled, 
vulnerable eyes he smiled subtly to himself He was older than she, 
really He was master of her 
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He scarcely admitted his intention even to Inmself. He kept it as 
a secret even from himself It was all too uncertain as yet. He 
would have to see how things went Yes, he would have to see how 
things went. If he wasn’ t careful, she would just simply mock at the 
idea He knew, sly and subtle as he was, that if he went to her 
plainly and said . “ Miss March, I love you and want you to marry 
me,” her inevitable answer would be . “ Get out I don’t want any 
of that tomfoolery ” This was her attitude to men and their “ tom- 
foolery ” If he was not careful, she would turn round on him with her 
savage, sardomc ridicule, and dismiss him from the farm and from 
her own mind for ever He would have to go gently. He would 
have to catch her as you catch a deer or a woodcock when you go out 
shooting It’s no good walking out into the forest and saying to the 
deer . “ Please fall to my gun.” No, it is a slow, subtle battle 
\Vhen you really go out to get a deer, you gather yourself together, 
you coil yourself inside yourself, and you advance secretly, before 
dawn, into the mountams It is not so much what you do, when you 
go out hunting, as how you feel You have to be subtle and cunning 
and absolutely fatally ready. It becomes like a fate. Your own fate 
overtakes and determines the fate of the deer you are hunting. 
First of all, even before you come in sight of your quarry, there is a 
strange battle, hke mesmerism Your awn soul, as a hunter, has 
gone out to fasten on the soul of the deer, even before you see any 
deer And the soul of the deer fights to escape. Even before the deer 
has any wind of you, it is so It is a subtle, profound battle of wills 
which takes place in the invisible And it is a battle never fimshed 
till your bullet goes home When you are really worked up to the 
true pitch, and you come at last into range, you don’t then aim as 
you do when you are firing at a bottle It is your own will winch 
carries tlie bullet into the heart of your quarry. The bullet’s flight 
home IS a sheer projection of your own fate mto the fate of the deei 
It happens hke a supreme ivish, a supreme act of vohtion, not as a 
dodge of cleverness 

He was a huntsman in spirit, not a farmer, and not a soldier stuck 
in a regiment And it was as a young hunter that he wanted to bring 
down March as Ins quarr}'^, to make her his w^ife So he gathered 
himself subtly together, seemed to witlidraw into a kind of invisibihty 
He was not quite sure how he would go on And March was 
suspicious as a hare So he remained m appearance just the nice 
odd stranger-youth, staymg for a fortmght on the place ^ 

He had been sawmg logs for the fire in the afternoon. Darkness 
came very early. It was still a cold, raw mist It was getting almost 
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too dark to see, A pile of short sawed logs lay beside the trestle. 
Match came to carry them indoors, or into the shed, as he was busy 
sawing the last log He was working in his shirt-sleeves, and did not 
notice her approach ; she came unwillingly, as if shy. He saw her 
stooping to the bright-ended logs, and he stopped sawing A fire 
like lightning flew down Ins legs m the nerves 

“ March ? ” he said, in Ins quiet, young voice. 

She looked up from the logs she was piling 

" Yes ! ” she said. 

He looked do\sm on her m the dusk. He could see her not too 
distinctly. 

“ I wanted to ask you something,” he said 

“ Did you ? Wliat was it ? ” she said Already tlie fnght was m 
her voice. But she was too much mistress of herself 

“ Why ” — ^his voice seemed to draw out soft and subtle, it pene- 
trated her nerves — why, what do you thmk it is ? ” 

She stood up, placed her hands on her hips, and stood looking at 
him transfixed, without answenng Again he burned with a sudden 
power. 

“ Well,” he said, and his voice was so soft it seemed rather like a 
subtle touch, hke the merest touch of a cat’s paw, a feeling rather 
than a sound. “ Well — I wanted to ask you to marry me.” 

March felt rather than heard him She was trying in vain to turn 
aside her face. A great relaxation seemed to have come over her. 
She stood silent, her head slightly on one side He seemed to be 
bending towards her, invisibly smiling It seemed to her fine sparks 
came out of him. 

Then very suddenly she said : 

“ Don’t try any of your tomfoolery on me ” 

A qmver went over his nerves He had missed. He waited a 
moment to collect himself again Then he said, putting all the 
strange softness into his voice, as if he were imperceptibly stroking her : 

“ Why, It’s not tomfoolery It’s not tomfoolery. I mean it. 

I mean it. What makes you disbeheve me ^ ” 

He sounded hurt And his voice had such a curious power over 
her ; making her feel loose and relaxed She struggled somewhere 
for her own power She felt for a moment that she was lost — ^lost — 
lost. The word seemed to rock in her as if she were dying Suddenly 
again she spoke 

“ You don’t know what you are talking about,” she said, in a brief 
and transient stroke of scorn “ What nonsense I I’m old enough 
to be your mother ” 
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“ Yes, I do know what I’m talking about Yes, I do,” he pcisistcd 
softly, as if he weie produemg his voice in her blood “ I know 
quite well what I’m talking about You’re not old enough to be 
my mother That isn’t true. And what does it matter even if it was 
You can marry me whatever age we are What is age to me ? And 
what is age to you ' Age is nothing ” 

A swoon went over her as he concluded He spoke rapidly — in the 
rapid Cormsh fashion — and his voice seemed to sound in her some- 
where where she was helpless against it “ Age is nothing ' ” The 
soft, heavy insistence of it made her sway dimly out there in the 
darkness She could not answer 

A great exultance leaped hke fire over his hmbs. He felt he had 
won 

“ I want to marry you, you see. "Why shouldn’t I ? ” he proceeded, 
soft and rapid He waited for her to answer. In the dusk he saw her 
almost phosphorescent. Her eyehds were dropped, her face half- 
averted and unconscious She seemed to be in his power. But he 
waited, watchful He dared not yet touch her 

“ Say then,” he said, “ say then you’ll marry me Say — say ' ” 
He was softly insistent 

“ What ? ” she asked, faint, from a distance, hke one in pain His 
voice was now unthinkably near and soft He drew very near to her 
“ Say yes ” 

“ Oh, I can’t,” she wailed helplessly, half-articulate, as if semi- 
conscious, and as if in pam, hke one who dies “ How can I ^ ” 

“ You can,” he said softly, laymg his hand gently on her shoulder 
as she stood with her head averted and dropped, dazed “ You can 
Yes, you can What makes you say you can’ t^ You can. You can” 
And with awful softness he bent forward and just touched her neck 
with his mouth and his chm 

“ Don’t I ” she cned, with a famt mad cry hke hysteria, starting 
away and facing round on him “ What do you mean ^ ” But she 
had no breath to speak with It was as if she was kiUed. 

“ I mean what I say,” he persisted softly and cruelly “ I want 
you to marry me I want you to marry me. You know that, noiv 
don’t you ^ You know that, now ^ Don’t you ^ Don't you ^ ^ 

“What?” she said 
“ Know,” he replied 
“ Yes,” she said “ I know you say so ” 

“ And you know I mean it, don’t you ? ” 

“ I know you say so ” 

“ You believe me ? ” he said 
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She was silent for some time Then she pursed her lips 
“ I don’t know what I behove,” she said 

“ Are you out there ? ” came Sanford’s voice, calling from the 
house 

“ Yes, we‘re bringing in tlie logs,” he answered. 

“ I tliought you’d gone lost,” said Sanford disconsolately 
“ Hurry up, do, and come and let’s have tea The kettle’s boiling.” 

He stooped at once, to take an aimful of htde logs and carry them 
into the kitchen, where they ^vere piled in a corner March also 
helped, filhng her arms and carrying the logs on her breast as if they 
were some hca\-y child The mght had fallen cold 
Wdien the logs were all in, the t^vo cleaned their boots noisily on 
the scraper outside, then rubbed them on the mat March shut the 
door and took off her old felt hat — ^lier farm-girl hat. Her thick, 
crisp black hair was loose, her face was pale and strained She pushed 
back her hair vaguely, and washed her hands. Sanford came hurry- 
mg into the dimly hghted kitchen, to take from the oven the scones 
she was keeping hot 

“ Whate\ er have you been doing all tins time ^ ” she asked fret- 
fully. “ I thought you were never coming m And it’s ages since 
you stopped salving What were you doing out there ^ ” 

“ Well,” said Henry, “ we had to stop that hole in tlie barn, to 
keep the rats out ” 

“ Why, I could see you standing there in the shed I could see 
■your shirt-sleeves,” challenged Sanford 
“ Yes, I was just putting the saw away ” 

They went in to tea March ^vas quite mute Her face was pale 
and strained and vague The ■y’^outh, who always had the same 
ruddy, self-contained look on Ins face, as though he were keeping 
himself to himself, had come to tea in his shirt-sleeves as if he were at 
home He bent over Ins plate as he ate his food 

“ Aren’t you cold ^ ” said Sanford spitefully " In your shirt- 
sleeves ” 

He looked up at her, wuth his chin near his plate, and his eyes 
very clear, pellucid, and unwavering as he watched her 

“ No, I’m not cold,” he said with his usual soft courtesy. “ It s 
much warmer in here than it is outside, you see ” 

‘‘ I hope It IS,” said Sanford, feehng nettled by him He had a 
strange suave assurance, and a wide-eyed bright look that got on 
her nerves this evemng 

“ But perhaps,” he said softly and courteously, “ you don’t like 
me coming to tea without my coat I forgot that.” 
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“ Oil, I don’t mind,” said Banford : although she did. 

“ I’ll go and get it, shall I ? ” he said. 

March’s dark eyes turned slowly down to him 
“ No, don’t you bother,” she said in her queer, twanging ton' 
“ If you feel all right as you are, stop as you arc ” She spoke ivit 
a crude authority. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ I feel all nght, if I’m not rude ” 

“ It’s usually considered rude,” saidBanford “ Butwe don’tmmd 
“ Go along, ‘ considered rude,’ ” ejaculated March. “ Wt 
considers it rude ? ” 

“ Why you do, Nellie, in anybody else,” said Banford, bndhng 
httle behind her spectacles, and feehng her food stick m her throat 
But March had again gone vague and unheeding, chewing Ik 
food as if she did not know she was eating at all And the yout 
looked from one to another, with bright, watchful eyes 
Banford was offended For all his suave courtesy and soft voici 
the youth seemed to her impudent She did not hke to look at Inn 
She did not hke to meet his clear, watchful eyes, she did not hke 1 
see the strange glow in Ins face, his cheeks witli their dchcate fir 
hair, and his ruddy skin that was quite dull and yet winch seemed t 
bum with a curious heat of life It made her feel a httle ill to loc 
at him . the quality of his physical presence was too penetratini 
too hot 

After tea the evening was very quiet The youth rarely went int 
the village As a rule he read . he was a great reader, in his ow 
hours That is, when he did begin, he read absorbedly But he wz 
not very eager to begin. Often he walked about the fields and alon 
the hedges alone in the dark at mght, prowhng with a queer instinc 
for the night, and listening to the wild sounds 
To-night, however, he took a Captain Mayne Reid book fror 
Banford’s shelf and sat down with knees wide apart and immerse 
himself in his story. His brownish fair hair was long, and lay on h: 
head hke a thick cap, combed sideways He was still m his shiri 
sleeves, and bending forward under the lamp-light, with his kne€ 
stuck wide apart and the book in his hand and his whole figui 
absorbed in the rather strenuous business of reading, he gave Bar 
ford’s sitting-room the look of a lumber-camp. She resented thi: 
For on her sitting-room floor she had a red Turkey rug and dar 
stain round, the fire-place had fashionable green tiles, the pian 
stood open with the latest dance-music — she played quite well : an 
on the walls were March’s hand-painted swans and water-hlie; 
Moreover, with the logs nicely, tremulously burning in the grate, th 
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thick curtains dra-\vn, the doors all shut, and the pine-trees hissing 
and shuddering in the wind outside, it was cosy, it was refined and 
nice She resented the big, raw, long-legged youth sticking his 
khaki knees out and sitting there with his soldier’s shirt-cuffs buttoned 
on his thick red wrists. From time to time he turned a page, and 
from time to time he gave a sharp look at the fire, settling the logs 
Then he immersed himself again m the intense and isolated business 
of reading 

March, on the far side of the table, was spasmodically crocheting. 
Her mouth was pursed in an odd way, as when she had di earned 
the fox’s brush burned it, her beautiful, cnsp black hair strayed m 
wisps But her whole figure was absorbed m its bearing, as if she 
herself was miles away. In a sort of seim-dream she seemed to be 
hearing the fox singing round tlie house in the wind, singing wildly 
and sweetly and like a madness. With red but well-shaped hands 
she slowly crocheted the white cotton, very slowly, awkwardly. 

Banford was also trying to read, sitting m her low chair. But 
between those two she felt fidgety. She kept moving and looking 
round and listening to the wind, and glancing secretly from one to 
the other of her compamons. March, seated on a straight chair, 
with her knees m their close breeches crossed, and slowly, labonously 
crocheting, was also a trial. 

“ Oh dear ! ” said Banford. “ My eyes are bad to-night ” And 
she pressed her fingers on her eyes 

The youth looked up at her with his clear, bright look, but did not 
speak. 

Are they, Jill ? ” said March absently. 

Then the youth began to read again, and Banford perforce 
returned to her book. But she could not keep still. After a while 
she looked up at March, and a queer, almost malignant httle smile 
was on her thin face 

“ A penny for them, Nell,” she said suddenly 

March looked round with big, startled black eyes, and went pale 
as if with terror She had been hstemng to the fox singing so 
tenderly, so tenderly, as he wandered round the house. 

“ What ? ” she said vaguely. 

“ A penny for them,” said Banford sarcastically. “ Or twopence, 
if they’re as deep as all that ” 

The youth was watching with bright, clear eyes from beneath the 
lamp. 

“ Why,” came March’s vague voice, “ what do you want to 
waste your money for ? ” 
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“ I thought It would be well spent,” said Banford 
“ I wasn’t dunking of anything except die way the wand was 
blowing,” said March 

“ Oh dear,” replied Banford, “ I could have had as onginal 
thoughts as that myself I’m afraid I have wasted my money this 
time ” 

“ Well, you needn’t pay,” said March 

The youth suddenly laughed Both women looked at lum 
March rather surprised-lookmg, as if she had haidly knoivn he was 
there 

“ Why, do you ever pay up on these occasions ^ ” he asked. 

“ Oh yes,” said Banford “ We always do I’ve sometimes had 
to pass a shilling a week to Nelhe, in the ivinter-time It costs much 
less in summer 

“ What, paying for each other’s thoughts ^ ” he laughed 
“ Yes, when we’ve absolutely come to the end of everydung else ” 
He laughed qmcldy, wrmklmg his nose sharply like a puppy and 
laughing mth quick pleasure, his eyes shining 
“ It’s the first time I ever heard of that,” he said 
“ I guess you’d hear of it often enough if you stayed a i\anter on 
Badey Farm,” said Banford lamentably 
“ Do you get so tired, then ^ ” he asked 
“ So bored,” said Banford 

“ Oh ' ” he said gravely “ But why should you be bored ” 

“ Who wouldn’t be bored ^ ” said Banford. 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” he said gravely 

“ Y'ou must be, if you were hoping to have a hvely time here,” 
said Banford 

He looked at her long and gravely 

“ Well,” he said, with his odd, young seiiousness, “ it’s qmte 
lively enough for me ” 

“ I’m glad to hear it,” said Banford 

And she returned to her book In her thin, frail hair were already 
many threads of grey, though she was not yet thirty The boy did 
not look down, but turned his eyes to March, who was sittmg i\ath 
pursed mouth laboriously crocheting, her eyes wide and absent 
She had a warm, pale, fine skin, and a dehcate nose Her pursed 
mouth looked shrewish But the shrewish look was contradicted by 
the curious lifted arch of her dark brows, and the wideness of her 
eyes , a look of starded wonder and vagueness She was hstening 
again for the fox, who seemed to have wandered farther off into the 
night 
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From under tlie edge of tlie lamp-light tlie boy sat with liis face 
looking up, watciung her silently. Ins eyes round and veiy clear and 
intent Banford, biting her fingers irritably^ was glancing at him 
under her hair. He sat there perfectly still, his laiddy face tilted up 
from the low level under tlic light, on the edge of the dimness, and 
vatchmg with perfect abstiact intentness. March suddenly lifted 
her gicat, dark eyes from her crocheting, and saw him She started, 
gi\ing a little exclamation 

“ There he is * ” she cried, involuntanly, as if terribly starded 
Banford looked around m amazement, sitting up straight. 

“ Whatever has got you, Neihe ? ’’ she cned 
But March, her face flushed a delicate rose colour, was looking 
aw^ay to the door 

“ Nodiing ' Nothing • ’ she said crossly “ Can’t one speak ? ” 

“ Yes, if you speak sensibly,” said Banford “ Wliatcver did you 
mean ^ ” 

“ I don't know' what I meant,” cried Marcli testily. 

“ Oh, Nellie, I hope you aren’t going jumpy and nervy. I feel 
I can’t stand another thing ! Whoever did you mean ^ Did you 
mean Henry ? *’ cried poor, fiightencd Banford 
“ Yes. I suppose so,” said March lacomcally She would never 
confess to the fox 

“ Oh dear, my nerves are all gone for to-mght,” wailed Banford 
At nine o’clock March brought in a tray ^vlth bread and cheese 
and tea — Henry had confessed that he liked a cup of tea Banfoid 
drank a glass of milk, and ate a little bread. And soon she said 
“ I’m going to bed, Nellie I’m aU nerves to-night Are you 
coming ^ ” 

“ Yes, I’m conung the minute I’ve taken the tray away,” said 
March 

“ Don’t be long then,” said Banford fretfully. “ Good night, 
Henry You’ll sec the fire is safe, if you come up last, won’t you ^ ” 
“Yes, Miss Banford, I’ll see it’s safe,” he replied in his reassuring 
way 

March was lighting the candle to go to the latchen Banford took 
her candle and went upstairs When March came back to the fire, 
she said to him ' 

“ I suppose we can trust you to put out the fire and everything ^ ” 
She stood there with her hand on her hip, and one knee loose, her 
head averted shyly, as if she could not look at him He had his face 
lifted, watching her 

“ Come and sit down a minute,” he said softly. 



" No, I’ll be going. Jill will be waiting, and she’U get upset 
if I don’t come ” 

“ "What made you jump bke that this evemng ? ” he asked. 

“ When did I jump ? ” she retorted, looking at him. 

‘‘Why, just now you did,” he said “When you cned 
out” 

“Oh • ” she said “ Then ! Why, I tliought you were the fox ' ” 
And her face screwed into a queer smile, half-iromc 
“ The fox • Why the fox ? ” he asked softly. 

“ Wliy, one evemng last summer when I was out with the gun 
I sa^v the fox in the grass nearly at my feet, looking straight up at 
me I don’t know — I suppose he made an impression on me ” She 
turned aside her head again, and let one foot stray loose, self- 
consciously 

“ And did you shoot him ? ” asked the boy. 

“ No, he gave me such a start, staring straight at me as he did, 
and then stopping to look back at me over liis shoulder with a laugh 
on liis face ” 

“ A laugh on his face ' ” repeated Henry, also laughing. “ He 
frightened you, did he ? ” 

“ No, he didn’t fnghten me. He made an impression on me, 
that’s all” / 

“ And you thought I was the fox, did you ? ” he laughed, wilji the 
same queer, quick little laugh, like a puppy wrinkling its nosQj 
“ Yes, I did, for the moment,” she said. “ Perhaps he’d lieen m 
mv mind ^\athout my knowing ” tj 

“ Perhaps you think I’ve come to steal your chickens ol some- 
thing ” he said tvitli the same young laugh 1 

But she only looked at him tvitli a wide, dark, vacant eyef 
“ It's die first time,” he said, “ that I’ve ever been taken fl r a fox 
Won't you sit dotvn for a minute ? ” His voice was very I :)ft and 
cajoling I 

“ No ” she said “Jill vail be waiting ” But still she dicmlnot go, 
but stood with one foot loose and her face turned aside, juslxoutside 
the circle of liG-lit h< 

nut won't you answ'er my question^” he said, lowd.nng his 
\ oicc still more 


I don i knov/ what question you mean ” - \ 

‘ \ you do Of course you do I mean tlie questioni of you 
marrsing me ’ \ 

“ rso, 1 ihnn t answer that question,” she said flatly. \ 

on t > on ? ” The queer, > oung laugh came on his noseiagain 
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“ Is it because I’m like the fox ^ Is that why ? ” And still he 
laughed. 

She turned and looked at him with a long, slow look 
“ I wouldn’t let that put you against me,” he said “ Let me 
turn the lamp low, and come and sit down a minute ” 

He put his red hand under the glow of the lamp, and suddenly 
made the light very dim March stood there in the dimness quite 
shadowy, but unmovmg He rose silently to his feet, on his long 
legs And now his voice was extraordinarily soft and suggestive, 
hardly audible 

“ You’ll stay a moment,” he said “Just a moment ” And he 
put his hand on her shoulder She turned her face from him 
“ I’m sure you don’t really think I’m lilce the fox,” he said, with the 
same softness and with a suggestion of laughter m his tone, a subtle 
mockery “ Do you now ? ” And he drew her gently towards him 
and kissed her neck, softly She winced and trembled and hung 
away But his strong, young arm held her, and he kissed her softly 
again, still on the neck, for her face was averted 
“ Won’t you answer my question ^ Won’t you now ? ” came his 
soft, hngenng voice He was trying to draw her near to kiss her 
face And he kissed her cheek softly, near the ear 
At that moment Banford’s voice was heard calling fretfully, crossly 
from upstairs 

There’s Jill I ” cried March, starting and drawing erect 
And as she did so, qmck as lightning he kissed her on the mouth, 
mth a quick brushing kiss It seemed to burn through her every 
fibre She gave a queer little cry 

“You -will, won’t you ^ You will ^ ” he insisted softly 
“ Nelhe ' Melhe ! Whatever are you so long for ” came Ban- 
ford’s faint cry from the outer darkness 
But he held her fast, and was murmuring with that intolerable 
softness and insistency 

“ You will, won’t you ? Say yes > Say yes ' ” 

March, who felt as if the fire had gone through her and scathed 
her, and as if she could do no more, murmured 

“ Yes ' Yes ' Anything you hke > Anything you like ' Only 
let me go ' Only let me go ' Jill’s calhng ” 

“ You know you’ve promised,” he said insidiously 
“ Yes ' Yes ' I do ' ” Her voice suddenly rose into a shrill cry. 

“ All right, Jill I’m coming ” 

Startled, he let her go, and she went straight upstairs 

In the mormng at breakfast, after he had looked round the place 
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and attended to the stock and thought to himself that one could live 
easily enough here, he said to Banford : 

“ Do you know what, Miss Banford ^ ” 

“ Well, what^ ” said the good-natured, neivy Banford 
He looked at March, who was spreading jam on her bread 
“ Shall I tell ? ” he said to her 

She looked up at him, and a deep pink colour flushed over her 
face 

‘ ‘ Yes, if you mean Jill,” she said ‘‘ I hope you won’t go talking 
all over the village, that’s all ” And she swallowed her dry bread 
with difficulty 

“ Whatever’s cormng ? ” said Banford, looking up with ^vlde, 
tired, slightly reddened eyes She was a thin, frail little thing, and 
her hair, which was delicate and thin, was bobbed, so it hung softly 
by her worn face in its faded brown and grey 

“ Why, what do you think ^ ” he said, smihng like one who has 
s. secret 

“ How do I know 1 ” said Banfoid 

“ Can’t you guess ^ ” he said, making bright eyes, and smihng, 
pleased wiA himself 

“ I’m sure I can’t Wliat’s more, I’m not gomg to try ” 

“ Nelhe and I are going to be married ” 

Banford put down her knife out of her thin, dehcate fingers, as if 
she would never take it up to eat any more She stared ^vlth blank, 
reddened eyes 

“You what ^ ” she exclaimed. 

“ We’re gomg to get married Aren’t we, Nelhe ? ” and he turned 
to March 

“ You say so, an-jnvay,” said March laconically. But agam she 
flushed with an agonized flush. She, too, could swallow no more. 

Banford looked at her hke a bird that has been shot * a poor, 
little sick bird She gazed at her with all her wounded soul in her 
face, at the deep-flushed March 
“ Never ! ” she exclaimed, helpless 
“It’s quite right,” said the bright and gloating youtli 
Banford turned aside her face, as if the sight of tlie food on the 
table made her sick She sat hke this for some moments, as if she 
were sick Then, with one hand on the edge of the table, she rose 
to her feet 

“ I’ll never believe it, Nelhe,” she cried “ It’s absolutely 
impossible > ” ^ 

Her plaintive, fretful voice had a thread of hot anger and despair 
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“ Why ^ Why shouldn’t you believe it ^ ” asked the youth, with 
all his soft, velvety impertinence in his voice 
Banford looked at him from her wide, vague eyes, as if he were 
some creature in a museum 

“ Oh,” she said languidly, “ because she can never be such a 
fool She can’t lose her self-respect to such an extent ” Her voice 
was cold and plaintive, drifting 

“ In what way will she lose her self-respect ^ ” asked the boy 
Banford looked at him with vague fixity from behind her 
spectacles 

“ If she hasn’t lost it already,” she said. 

He became very red, vermilion, under the slow, vague stare from 
behind the spectacles 

“ I don’t see it at all,” he said 

“ Probably you don’t I shouldn’t expect you would,” said 
Banford, with that straying mild tone of remoteness which made 
her words even more insulting 

He sat stiff in his chair, staring with hot, blue eyes from his 
scarlet face. An ugly look had come on his brow 

“ My word, she doesn’t know what she’s letting herself in for,” 
said Banford, in her plaintive, drifting, insulting voice 

“ What has it got to do with you, anyway ^ ” said the youth, m 
a temper 

“ More than it has to do with you, probably,” she rephed, 
plaintive and venomous. 

“ Oh, has It ' I don’t see that at all,” he jerked out 
“ No, you wouldn’t,” she answered, drifting 
“ Anyhow,” said March, pushing back her chair and nsmg un- 
couthly “ It’s no good arguing about it ” And she seized the 
bread and the teapot, and strode away to the kitchen 
Banford let her fingers stray across her brow and along her hair, 
like one bemused Then she turned and went away upstairs. 

Henry sat stiff and sulky in his chair, with his face and his eyes 
on fire March came and went, clearing the table But Henry sat 
- on, stiff with temper He took no notice of her She had regained 
her composure and her soft, even, creamy complexion But her 
mouth was pursed up She glanced at him each time as she came to 
take things from the table, glanced from her large, cunous eyes, 
more m curiosity than anything Such a long, red-faced, sulky 
boy ! That was all he was He seemed as remote from her as if 
his red face were a red chimney-pot on a cottage across the fields, 
and she looked at him just as objectively, as remotely 
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At length he got up and stalked out into the fields with the gun. 
He came in only at dinner-time, wth the devil still in his face, but 
his manners qmte pohte. Nobody said anything parUcular ; they 
sat each one at the sharp corner of a tiianglc, in obstinate remoteness. 
In the afternoon he went out again at once with the gun. He came 
in at mghtfall with a rabbit and a pigeon He stayed in all the 
evemng, but hardly opened his moutli He was m tlic devil of a 
temper, feehng he had been insulted. 

Banford’s eyes were red, she had evidently been crying But her 
manner was more remote and supercilious Ilian ever ; the way she 
turned her head if he spoke at all, as if he were some tramp or inferior 
intruder of that sort, made his blue eyes go almost black with rage. 
His face looked sulkier. But he never forgot his polite intonation, 
if he opened his mouth to speak 

March seemed to flourish m tins atmosphere She seemed to sit 
between the two antagonists with a httle wicked smile on her face, 
enjoying herself There was even a sort of complacency m the way 
she laboriously crocheted this evening. 

When he was in bed, the youth could hear the tivo women talking 
and argmng m their room. He sat up m bed and strained his ears 
to hear what they said But he could hear notlung, it was too far 
off Yet he could hear the soft, plaintive drip of Banford’s voice, 
and March’s deeper note 

The mght was quiet, frosty Big stars were snappmg outside, 
beyond the ndge-tops of the pine-trees. He listened and listened 
In the distance he heard a fox yelping * and tlie dogs from tlie farms 
barking m answer But it was not tliat he wanted to hear It was 
what the two women were saymg 

He got stealthily out of bed, and stood by his door He could hear 
no more than before Very, very carefully he began to hft the dooi 
latch After qmte a time he had his door open. Then he stepped 
stealthily out into the passage The old oak planks were cold under 
his feet, and they creaked preposterously. He crept ver)’-, veiy 
gently up the one step, and along by the wall, till he stood outside 
their door And there he held his breath and hstened Banford’s 
voice 

“ No, I simply couldn’t stand it. I should be dead in a month 
Which is just what he would be aiming at, of course That would 
just be his game, to see me m the churchyard No, Nelhe, if you 
were to do such a thing as to marry him, you could never stop here. 

I couldn’t, I couldn’t hve in the same house with him Oh ^h ! I 

feel quite sick with the smell of his clothes. And Ins red face smiply 
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turns me over I can’t eat my food when he’s at tlie table. What a 
fool I was ever to let him stop One ought never to try to do a kind 
action It always flies back in your face hke a boomerang.” 

“ Well, he’s only got two moie days,” said March 

“ Yes, thank heaven. And when he’s gone he’ll never come in 
this house again I feel so bad while he’s here. And I know, I know 
he’s only counting what he can get out of you. I know that’s all it is. 
He’s just a good-for-notliing, who doesn’t want to work, and who 
thinks he’ll live on us. But he won’t hve on me. If you’re such a 
fool, then it’s your own look-out Mrs Buigess knew him all the 
time he was here And the old man could never get him to do any 
steady work He was off with the gun on every occasion, just as he 
is now. Nothing but the gun 1 Oh, I do hate it. You don’t Icnow 
what you’re doing, Nelhe, you don’t If you marry him he’ll just 
make a fool of you He’ll go off and leave you stranded. I know he 
will, if he can’t get Bailey Farm out of us — and he’s not going to, 
while I hve While I hve he’s never going to set foot here. I know 
what It would be He’d soon think he was master of both of us, as 
he thinks he’s master of you aheady.” 

“ But he isn’t,” said NeUie. 

“ He thmks he is, anyway. And that’s what he wants : to come 
and be master here Yes, imagine it ’ That’s what we’ve got the 
place together for, is it, to be bossed and bullied by a hateful red- 
faced boy, a beastly labourer. Oh, we did make a mistake when we 
let him stop We ought never to have lowered ourselves And I’ve 
had such a fight with all the people here, not to be pulled down to 
their level. No, he’s not coimng here. And then you see — ^if he 
can’t have the place, he’ll run off to Canada or somewhere again, 
as if he’d never known you. And here you’ll be, absolutely ruined 
and made a fool of I know I shall never have any peace of mind 
again.” 

“ We’ll tell hini he can’t come here We’ll tell him that,” said 
March 

“ Oh, don’t you bother ; I’m going to tell him that, and other 
things as well, before he goes He’s not going to have all Ins own way 
while I’ve got the strength left to speak Oh, Nelhe, he’ll despise 
you, he’ll despise you, like the awful little beast he is, if you give 
way to him I’d no more trust him than I’d trust a cat not to steal 
He’s deep, he’s deep, and he’s bossy, and he’s selfish through and 
through, as cold as ice. All he wants is to make use of you And 
when you’re no more use to him, then I pity you ” 

“ I don’t think he’s as bad as all that,” said March. 
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“ No, because he’s been playing up to you But you’ll find out, 
if you see much more of him. Oh, Nelhe, I can’t bear to think of it ” 
“ Well, It won’t hurt you, Jill, darling.” 

“ Won’t it ! Won’t it ' I shall never know a moment’s peace 

again while I hve, nor a moment’s happmess No, Nclhc ” and 

Banford began to weep bitterly. 

The boy outside could hear the stifled sound of the woman’s 
sobbing, and could hear March’s soft, deep, tender voice comforting, 
with wonderful gentleness and tenderness, llie weeping woman 
His eyes were so round and wide that he seemed to see the whole 
mght, and his ears were almost jumping off Ins head He was 
frozen stiff He crept back to bed, but felt as if the top of his head 
were coming off He could not sleep He could not keep suU He 
rose, qmetly dressed lumself, and crept out on to tlie landing once 
more The women were silent He went softly downstairs and out 
to the kitchen 

Then he put on his boots and his overcoat, and took the gun He 
did not tlnrtk to go away from the farm No, he only took the gun. 
As softly as possible he unfastened the door and went out into the 
frosty December mght The air was still, the stars bright, the pine- 
trees seemed to bristle audibly in the sky. He went stealtlnly away 
down a fence-side, looking for somethmg to shoot At the same time 
he remembered that he ought not to shoot and firighten the ivomen 
So he prowled round the edge of tlie gorse cover, and tlirough the 
grove of tall old holhes, to the woodside There he skirted the fence, 
peering through the darkness mth dilated eyes that seemed to be 
able to grow black and full of sight m the dark, hke a cat’s An owl 
was slowly and mournfully whoomg round a great oak-tree He 
stepped stealthily with his gun, hstemng, hstenmg, watching. 

As he stood under the oaks of the wood-edge he heard die dogs 
from the neighbouring cottage up the hill yelhng suddenly and 
startlingly, and tlie weened dogs from the farms around baiking 
answer And suddenly, it seemed to him England was little and 
tight, he felt the landscape was constricted even in the dark, and 
that there were too many dogs in the mght, making a noise hke a 
fence of sound, hke the network of English hedges netting the view. 
He felt the fox didn’t have a chance. For it must be the fox that had 
started all this hullabaloo. 

Why not watch for him, anyhow ’ He would, no doubt, be coimng 
sniffing round. The lad walked downhill to where the farmstead 
with Its few pine-trees crouched blackly. In the angle of the long 
shed, in the black dark, he crouched down He knew the fox would 
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be coming. It seemed to him it would be the last of the foxes in this 
loudly barking, thick-voiced England, tight with innumerable httle 
houses. 

He sat a long time with his eyes fixed unchanging upon the open 
gateway, where a htde light seemed to faU from the stars or from the 
horizon, who loiows He was sitting on a log m a dark corner with 
the gun across his knees The pine-trees snapped Once a chicken 
fell off Its perch m the barn with a loud crawk and caclde and com- 
motion that starded him, and he stood up, watching with all his eyes, 
thinking it might be a rat. But he felt it was nothing So he sat 
down again mth the gun on his knees and his hands tucked in to 
keep them warm, and his eyes fixed unblinking on the pale reach of 
the open gateway He felt he could smell the hot, sickly, rich smell 
of hve chickens on the cold air. 

And then — a shadow A sliding shadow in the gateway He 
gathered all his vision mto a concentrated spark, and saw the 
shadow of the fox, the fox creepmg on his belly through the gate 
There he went, on his belly like a snake. The boy smiled to himself 
and brought die gun to his shoulder He knew quite well what 
would happen. He knew the fox would go to where the fowl-door 
was boarded up, and sniff there He Imew he would he there for a 
minute, sniffing the fowls ivithm And then he would start again 
prowhng under the edge of the old barn, waiting to get in 

The fowl-door was at the top of a shght inchne Soft, soft as a 
shadow the fox slid up this inchne, and crouched with his nose to 
the boards. And at the same moment there was the awful crash of 
a gun reverberating between the old bmldings, as if aU the mght had 
gone smash But the boy watched keenly He saw even the white belly 
of the fox as the beast beat his paws in death So he went forward 
There was a commotion everywhere The fowls were scufflmg 
and crawkmg, the ducks were quark-quarking, the pony had 
stamped wildly to his feet But the fox was on his side, struggling 
in his last tremors The boy bent over him and smelt his foxy smell. 

There was a sound of a window opening upstairs, then March’s 
voice calling • 

“Who is it^” 

“ It’s me,” said Henry , “ I’ve shot the fox.” 

“ Oh, goodness * You nearly fnghtened us to death ” 

“ Did I ? I’m awfully sorry.” 

“ Wliatever made you get up ^ ” 

“ I heard him about ” 

“ And have you shot him ^ ” 
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“ Yes, he’s here,” and the boy stood in the yard holding up the 
warm, dead biute “You can’t see, can you? Wait a minute.” 
And he took his flashlight from his pocket, and flashed it on to the 
dead animal He was holding it by the brush Mai eh saw, in the 
middle of the darkness, just the reddish fleece and the white belly 
and the wlnte underneath of the pointed chin, and the queer, 
dangling paws. She did not know what to say. 

‘‘ He’s a beauty,” he said “ He %vill make you a lovely fur ” 

“ You don’t catch me wearing a fox fur,” she replied. 

“ Oh ' ” he said And he switched off the light 
“ Well, I should tliink you’ll come in and go to bed again now,” 
she said. 

“ Probably I shall What lime is it ? ” 

“ What time is it, Jill ? ” called March’s voice It was a quarter 
to one 

That night March had another dream She dreamed that 
Banford was dead, and that she, March, was sobbing her heart out 
Then she had to put Banford into her coffin And tlie coffin \\ as tlie 
rough wood-box in which the bits of chopped wood ^vcre kept in the 
kitchen, by the fire Tlus was the coffin, and there was no other, and 
March was m agony and dazed benulderment, looking for something 
to hne the box with, sometlimg to make it soft ivith, sometlimg to 
cover up the poor, dead darling Because she couldn't lay her in 
there just in her white, thin nightdress, in the horiible wood-box 
So she hunted and hunted, and picked up thing after thing, and 
threw it aside m the agony of drcam-frusti ation And in her dream- 
despair all she could find that would do was a fox-skin. She kneiv 
that It wasn’t right, that this was not what she should have. But it 
was all she could find And so she folded tlie brush of tlie fox, and 
laid her darhng Jill’s head on this, and she brought round the slan of 
the fox and laid it on the top of the body, so that it seemed to make 
a whole ruddy, fiery coverlet, and she cried and cned, and ivoke to 
find the tears streaming down her face 
The first thing that botli she and Banford did m the morning n as 
to go out to see the fox Henry had hung it up by the heels in the 
shed, with its poor brush falling backwards It was a lovely dog-fox 
in Its prime, ivith a handsome, tliick, winter coat . a lovely golden- 
red colour, with grey as it passed to the belly, and belly all white, 

and a great full brush with a dehcate black and grey and Dure 
white tip a / 1- 

Poor brute ' 1 said Banford. If it wasn’t such a thieving 
wretch, you’d feel sorry for it ” 
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Maich said nothing, but stood with her foot traihng aside, one 
hip out , her face was pale and her eyes big and black, watclung the 
dead animal that was suspended upside down. Wlute and soft as 
snow Ins belly : white and soft as snow. She passed her hand softly 
down It And his wonderful black-glmted brush was full and 
frictional, wonderful. She passed her hand down this also, and 
quivered. Time after time, she took the full fur of that tluck tail 
between her fingers, and passed her hand slowly downwards. 
Wonderful, sharp, tliick, splendour of a tail And he was dead ' 
She pursed her hps, and her eyes went black and vacant. Then she 
took the head in her hand 

Henry was sauntenng up, so Banford wallced rather pointedly 
away. March stood diere bemused, with the head of the fox in her 
hand She was wondenng, wondering, wondering over his long fine 
muzzle For some reason it rermnded her of a spoon or a spatula 
She felt she could not understand it The beast was a strange beast 
to her, incomprehensible, out of her range Wonderful silver 
whiskers he had, hke ice-threads. And pricked ears with hair 
inside. But that long, long, slender spoon of a nose ’ — and the mar- 
vellous white teeth beneath ! It was to thrust forward and bite with, 
deep, deep into tlie hving prey, to bite and bite the blood 
“ He’s a beauty, isn’t he ^ ” said Henry, standing by 
“ Oh yes, he’s a fine big fox. I wonder how many chickens he’s 
responsible for,” she replied 

“ A good many. Do you think he’s the same one you saw in 
the summer ? ” 

“ I should think very hkely he is,” she replied 
He watched her, but he could make nothing of her Partly she 
was so shy and virgin, and partly she was so grim, matter-of-fact, 
shrewish. What she said seemed to him so different from the look 
of her big, queer, dark eyes 

“ Are you going to skin him ^ ” she asked 

“ Yes, when I’ve had breakfast, and got a board to peg him on ” 

“ My word, what a strong smell he’s got ' Pooo ' It’ll take some 
washing off one’s hands I don’t know why I was so silly as to 
handle him ” And she looked at her right hand, that had passed 
down his belly and along his tail, and had even got a tiny streak of 
blood from one dark place in his fur 

“ Have you seen the chickens when they smell him, how frightened 
they are ? ” he said 
“ Yes, aren’t they ' ” 

“ You must mind you don’t get some of his fleas ” 
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“ Oh, fleas ' ” she replied, nonchalant. 

Later m the day she saw the fox’s skin nailed flat on a board, as if 
crucified It gave her an uneasy feeling 
The boy was angry. He went about with his mouth shut, as if he 
had swallowed part of his chin But in behaviour he was polite and 
affable He did not say anything about his intention. And he 
left Maich alone. 

That evening they sat m the dining-room Banford wouldn't ha\ c 
him m her sitting-room any more There was a very big log on the 
fire And everybody was busy Banford had letters to wnte, March 
was sewing a dress, and he was mending some little contnvance 
Banford stopped her letter-wnting from time to time to look 1 ound 
and rest her eyes The boy had his head down, his face hidden o\ cr 
his job 

“ Let’s see,” said Banford. “ ^^fllat train do you go by, Hem y ^ 
He looked up straight at her. 

“ The morning train. In the mormng,” he said 
“ What, the eight-ten or the eleven- twenty ^ ” 

“ The eleven-twenty, I suppose,” he said 
“ That is tire day after to-morrow ^ ” said Banford 
“ Yes, the day after to-morrow ” 

“ Mm ' ” murmured Banford, and she returned to her wnUng 
But as she was liclang her envelope, she asked 

“ And what plans have you made for the futuie, if I may ask ? ” 

“ Plans ^ ” he said, his face very bright and angry 
“ I mean about you and Nellie, if you are going on with this 
business When do you expect the wedding to come off ^ ” She 
spoke in a jeering tone 

“ Oh, the wedding ' ” he replied “ I don’t know ” 

“ Don’t you know anything ^ ” said Banford “ Are you gomg 
to clear out on Friday and leave tlnngs no more settled tlian thev 

? 3 3 ^ 

“ Well, why shouldn’t I ^ We can always write letters ” 

" Yes, of course you can But I wanted to loiow because of tins 
place If Nelhe is gomg to get married all of a sudden, I shall have 
to be looking round for a new partner ” 

“ Couldn’t she stay on here if she were married ^ ” he said He 
knew quite well what was coimng 

Oh,” said Banford, “ this is no place for a married couple 
There s not enough work to keep a man going, for one thing And 
there s no money to be made It’s quite useless your thinkine- of 
staying on here if you marry Absolutely ' ” ^ 
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“ YeSj but I wasn’t thinking of staying on here,” he said 
“ Well, that’s what I want to know And what about Nelhe, 
then ? How long is she going to be here with me, in that case ” 

The two antagomsts looked at one another 
“ That I can’t say,” he answered. 

“ Oh, go along,” she cried petulantly “ You must have some 
idea what you are going to do, if you ask a woman to marry you. 
Unless It’s all a hoax ” 

“ Why should it be a hoax ^ I am going back to Canada ” 

“ And taking her ivith you ^ ” 

“ Yes, certainly ” 

“ You hear that, Nellie ? ” said Banford 

Maich, who had had her head bent over her sewing, now looked 
up with a sharp, pink blush on her face, and a queer, sardonic laugh 
m her eyes and on her twisted mouth. 

“ That’s die first time I’ve heard that I was going to Canada,” she 
said 

Well, you have to hear it for the first time, haven’t you ^ ” said 
the boy. 

“ Yes, I suppose I have,” she said nonchalantly And she went 
back to her sewing 

“ You’re quite ready, are you, to go to Canada ^ Are you, 
Nellie ? ” asked Banford 

March looked up again She let her shoulders go slack, and let 
her hand that held the needle he loose in her lap 

“ It depends on how I’m gomg,” she said " I don’t think I want 
to go jammed up m the steerage, as a soldier’s wife I’m afraid I’m 
not used to that way ” 

The boy watched her with bright eyes 

“ Would you rather stay over here while I go first ^ ” he asked 
“ I would, if that’s the only alternative,” she replied 
" That’s much the wisest Don’t make it any fixed engagement,” 
said Banford “ Leave yourself free to go or not after he’s got back 
and found you a place, Nelhe Anything else is madness, madness ” 

“ Don’t you tlunk,” said the youth, “ we ought to get married 
before I go — and then go together, or separate, according to how it 
happens ^ ” 

“ I think it’s a terrible idea,” cned Banford 
But the boy was watching March 
“ What do you think ? ” he asked her 
She let her eyes stray vaguely into space 

“ Well, I don’t know,” she said “ I shall have to think about it ” 
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“ Why ^ ” he asked, pertinently 

“ Why ^ ” She repeated his question in a mocking way, and 
looked at him laughing, though her face was pink again. “ I should 
think there’s plenty of reasons why.” 

He watched her in silence She seemed to have escaped him She 
had got into league with Banford against him There was again 
the queer sardonic look about her , she would mock stoically at 
everything he said or which life offered. 

“ Of course,” he said, “ I don’t want to press you to do anything 
you don’t wish to do ” 

“ I should think not, indeed,” cried Banford indignantly. 

At bedtime Banford said plaintively to March 
“You take my hot bottle up for me, Nellie, will you ” 

“ Yes, I’ll do It,” said March, with the kind of wilhng unwilling- 
ness she so often showed towards her beloved but uncertain Jill 
The two women went upstairs After a time March called from 
the top of the stairs . “ Good mght, Henry. I shan’t be coming 
down You’ll see to the lamp and the fire, won’t you ^ ” 

The next day Henry went about with the cloud on his brow and 
his young cub’s face shut up tight He was cogitating all the time 
He had wanted March to marry him and go back to Canada with 
him And he had been sure she would do it Why he wanted her 
he didn’t know But he did want her He had set his mind on her 
And he was convulsed with a youth’s fury at being thwarted To be 
thwarted, to be thwarted ' It made him so furious inside that he 
did not know what to do with himself. But he kept himself in hand. 
Because even now things nught turn out differently She might 
come over to him Of course she might It was her business to do so 
Things drew to a tension again towards evening He and Banford 
had avoided each other all day In fact, Banford went in to the 
little town by the 1120 train It was market day She arrived back 
on the 4 25 Just as the night was falhng Henry saw her httle figure 
in a dark-blue coat and a dark blue tam-o’-shanter hat crossing the 
first meadow from the station He stood under one of the wild peai- 
trees, with the old dead leaves round his feet And he watched the 
httle blue figure advancing persistently over the rough winter- 
lagged meadow She had her arms full of parcels, and advanced 
slowly, frail thing she was, but ivith that devilish little certainty which 
he so detested in her He stood invisible under the pear-tree 
watching her every step And if looks could have affected her, she 
would ha\ e felt a log of iron on each of her ankles as she made her 
way forward “ You’re a nasty little thing, you are,” he was saying 
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softly, across the distance “ You’re a nasty httle thing. I hope 
you’ll be paid back for all the harm you’ve done me for nothing I 
hope you will — ^you nasty little thing I hope you’ll have to pay for it. 
You will, if^vishes are anything. You nasty httle creature that you are ” 
She was toihng slowly up the slope But if she had been shppmg 
back at every step towards the Bottomless Pit, he would not have 
gone to help her with her parcels Alia, there went March, striding 
with her long, land stride in her breeches and her short tumc ' 
Striding downhill at a great pace, and even running a few steps now 
and then, in her great soheitude and desire to come to the rescue of 
the httle Banford The boy watched her with rage m his heart See 
her leap a ditch, and run, run as if a house was on fire, just to get to 
tliat creepmg, dark httle object down there ' So, the Banford j'ust 
stood still and waited And March strode up and took all the parcels 
except a bunch of yellow chr>^santhemums These the Banford still 
earned — ^yellow chrysanthemums • 

“Yes, you look well, don’t you,” he said softly into the dusk air. 
“ You look well, pottering up there with a bunch of flowers, you do. 
I’d make you eat them for your tea, if you hug them so tight And 
I’d give them you for breakfast agam, I would. I’d give you 
flowers. Nothing but flowers ” 

He watched the progress of the two women. He could hear their 
voices : March always outspoken and rather scolding m her tender- 
ness, Banford murmunng rather vaguely They were evidently good 
friends. He could not hear what they said till they came to the 
fence of the home meadow, which tliey must chmb Then he saw 
March manfully chmbing over the bars with all her packages in her 
arms, and on tlie still air he heard Banford’s fretful 
“ Why don’t you let me help you with the parcels ? ” She had a 
queer, plaintive hitch in her voice Then came March’s robust 
and reckless 

“ Oh, I can manage Don’t you bother about me You’ve all 
you can do to get yourself over ” 

“Yes, that’s all very well,” said Banford fretfully “You say, 
DonH you bother about me, and then all the while you feel injured 
because nobody thinks of you ” 

“ When do I feel injured ^ ” said March 

“ Always You always feel injured Now you’re feeling injured 
because I won’t have that boy to come and live on the farm ” 

“ I’m not feehng injured at all,” said March 
“ I know you are When he’s gone you’ll sulk over it. I know you 
will.” 
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“ Shall I ^ ” said March “ We’ll see ” 

“ Yes, we shall see, unfortunately. I can’t think how you can 
make yourself so cheap I can’t imagine how you can lower yourself 
like It ” 

‘‘ I haven’t lowered myself,” said March 

“ I don’t know what you caU it, then Letting a boy like that 
come so cheeky and impudent and make a mug of you I don’t 
know what you think of yourself How much respect do you think 
he’s going to have for you afterwards ^ My word, I wouldn’t be in 
your shoes, if you married him.” 

“ Of course you wouldn’t My boots are a good bit too big for 
you, and not half dainty enough,” said March, witli rather a miss- 
fire sarcasm 

“ I tliought you had too much pride, really I did A woman’s 
got to hold herself high, especially witli a youth like that Why, he’s 
impudent Even the way he forced himself on us at the start ” 
“We asked him to stay,” said March 

“Not till he’d almost forced us to And then he’s so cocky and 
self-assured My word, he puts my back up I simply can’t imagine 
how you can let him treat you so cheaply ” 

“ I don’t let him treat me cheaply,” said March “ Don’t you 
worry yourself, nobody’s going to treat‘me cheaply And even you 
aren’t, either ” She had a tender defiance, and a certain fire in 
her voice 

“ Yes, It’s sure to come back to me,” said Banford bitterly. 
“ That’s always the end of it I believe you only do it to spite me ” 
They went now in silence up the steep, grassy slope and over the 
brow, through the gorse-bushes On the other side of the hedge 
the boy followed in dusk, at some httle distance Now and then, 
through the huge ancient hedge of hawthorn, risen into trees, he saw 
the two dark figuies creeping up the hill As he came to the top of 
die slope he saw the homestead dark in the twihght, with a huge old 
pear-tree leamng from the near gable, and a little yellow light 
twinkling in tlie small side windows of the latchen He heard the 
clink of the latch and saw the kitchen door open into light as the two 
women went indoors So, they were at home 

And so ' — ^this was what they thought of him It was rather in his 
nature to be a listener, so he was not at all surprised whatever he 
heard The things people said about him always missed him pei son- 
ally He was only rather surprised at the women’s way with one 
another And he dishked the Banford with an acid dislike And he 
felt draivn to the March again He felt again irresistibly drawn to 
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her. He felt there was a secret bond, a secret thread between him 
and her, sometliing very exclusive, which shut out everybody else 
and made him and her possess each other m secret. 

He hoped again that she would have him He hoped with his • 
blood suddenly firing up tliat she would agree to marry him quite 
qmckly at Christmas, very hkely. Christmas was not far off. He 
^vanted, whatever else happened, to snatch her into a hasty marriage 
and a consummation mth him Then for the future, they could 
arrange later But he hoped it -would happen as he wanted it He 
hoped tliat to-mght she would stay a little while wth him, after 
Banford had gone upstairs He hoped he could touch her soft, 
creamy cheek, her strange, frightened face He hoped he could 
look into her dilated, frightened dark eyes, quite near He hoped he 
might even put his hand on her bosom and fbel her soft breasts under 
her tumc His heart beat deep and powerful as he thought of that 
He ivanted very much to do so He wanted to make sure of her soft 
woman’s breasts under her tunic She always kept the bro-wn hnen 
coat buttoned so close up to her throat It seemed to him like some 
perilous secret, that her soft woman’s breasts must be buttoned up 
m that uniform It seemed to lum, moreover, that they were so 
much softer, tenderer, more lovely and lovable, shut up m that tumc, 
than were the Banford’s breasts, under her soft blouses and chiffon 
dresses. The Banford would have httle iron breasts, he said to him- 
self For all her frailty and fretfulncss and delicacy, she would have 
tiny iron breasts But March, under her crude, fast, workman’s 
tumc, would have soft, white breasts, white and unseen So he told 
himself, and his blood burned. 

When he went m to tea, he had a surprise He appeared at the 
inner door, his face very ruddy and -vi-vad and his blue eyes shming, 
dropping lus head forward as he came in, in his usual way, and 
hesitating m the doorway to watch the inside of the room, keenly and 
cautiously, before he entered He was wearing a long-sleeved waist- 
coat His face seemed extraordmanly hke a piece of the out-of-doors 
come indoors . as hoUy-bernes do In his second of pause in the 
doorway he took m the two women sitting at table, at opposite ends, 
saw them sharply And to his amazement March was dressed in a 
dress of dull, green silk crape His mouth came open m surprise If 
she had suddenly grown a moustache he could not have been more 
surprised. 

“ Why,” he said, “ do you wear a dress, then ? ” 

She looked up, flushing a deep rose colour, and twisting her 
mouth -with a smile, said • 
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“ Of course I do. What else do you expect me to wear, but a dress ? ” 

“ A land-girl’s uniform, of course,” said he. 

“ Oh,” she cried, nonchalant, “ that’s only for this dirty, mucky 
• work about here ” 

“ Isn’t it your proper dress, then ^ ” he said. 

" No, not indoors it isn’t,” she said. But she was blushing all tlie 
time as she poured out his tea He sat down in his chair at table, 
unable to take his eyes off her. Her dress was a perfectly simple shp 
of bluey-green crape, with a hne of gold stitching round the top and 
round the sleeves, which came to the elbow. It was cut just plain 
and round at the top, and showed her white, soft throat. Her arms 
he knew, strong and firm muscled, for he had often seen her with her 
sleeves rolled up But he looked her up and down, up and down 

Banford, at the other end of the table, said not a word, but pigglcd 
with the sardine on her plate He had forgotten her existence. He 
just simply stared at March, while he ate his bread and margarine 
in huge mouthfuls, forgetting even his tea. 

“ Well, I never knew anytlung make such a difference ' ” he 
murmured, across his mouthfuls. 

“ Oh goodness ' ” cried March, blushing still more “ I might be 
a pink monkey ! ” 

And she rose quickly to her feet and took the teapot to the fire, 
to the kettle And as she crouched on the hearth with her green shp 
about her, the boy stared more wide-eyed than ever. Through the 
crape her woman’s form seemed soft and womanly And when she 
stood up and walked he saw her legs move soft wuthin her modernly 
short skirt She had on black silk stoclangs, and small patent shoes 
with htde gold buckles 

No, she was another being She was sometliing quite different. 
Seeing her always in the hard-cloth breeches, wide on the hips, 
buttoned on the knee, strong as armour, and in the brown puttees 
and thick boots, it had never occurred to him that she had a woman’s 
legs and feet Now it came upon him. She had a woman’s soft, 
skirted legs, and she was accessible He blushed to die roots of Ins 
hair, shoved his nose in his tea-cup and drank his tea ivith a htde 
noise that made Banford simply sqmrm and strangely, suddenly 
he felt a man, no longer a youth He felt a man, with all a man’s 
grave weight of responsibility A curious quietness and gravity came 
over his soul. He felt a man, quiet, with a litde of the heaviness of 
male destiny upon him. 

She was soft and accessible in her dress The thought went home 
m him like an everlasting responsibility. 
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“ Oh, for goodness’ sake, say sometlnng, somebody,” cried Banford 
fietfully. It might be a funeral ” The boy looked at her, and she 
could not bear his face 

“ A funeral ! ” said March, i\'ith a twisted smile “ Why, that 
breaks my dream ” 

Suddenly she had thought of Banford in the wood-box for a 
coffin. 

“ What, have you been dreaming of a wedding ? ” said Banford 
sarcastically 

“ Must have been,” said March 
“ Whose wedding ^ ” asked the boy 
“ I can’t remember,” said March. 

She was shy and rather awkward that evemng, in spite of 
the fact that, wearing a dress, her bearing was much more subdued 
than m her uniform She felt unpeeled and rather exposed She 
felt almost improper. 

They talked desultonly about Henry’s departure next morning, 
and made the trivial an angement But of the matter on their minds, 
none of them spoke They were rather quiet and friendly this 
evening , Banford had practically nothing to say But inside herself 
she seemed still, perhaps kindly 

At nine o’clock March brought in the tray witli the everlasting tea 
and a httic cold meat wluch Banford had managed to procure It 
was the last supper, so Banford did not want to be disagreeable. 
She felt a bit sorry for the boy, and felt she must be as nice as she 
could 

He wanted her to go to bed She was usually the first. But she 
sat on m her chair under the lamp, glancing at her book now and 
then, and staring into the fire A deep silence had come into the 
room It was broken by March asking, m a rather small tone • 

“ What time is it, Jill ^ ” 

“ Five past ten,” said Banford, looking at her wrist 
And then not a sound The boy had looked up from the book he 
was holding between his knees His rather wide, cat-shaped face 
had its obstinate look, his eyes were watchful 
“ What about bed ^ ” said March at last 
“ I’m ready when you are,” said Banford 
“ Oh, very well,” said March “ I’ll fill your botde ” 

She was as good as her word When the hot-water bottle was 
ready, she ht a candle and went upstairs with it Banford remained 
in her chair, hstemng acutely March came downstairs again 
“ There you are, then,” she said “ Are you going up ^ ” 
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“ YcSj in a minntc/’ said Banfoid. But tlic miniiic passed, and 
she sat on in her chair undci the lamp. 

Henrys ivhosc eyes were shining like a cat's as he watched from 
under his brows, and whose face seemed wider, moie chubbed and 
cat-likc wath unalterable obstinacy, now rose to his feet to tiy his 
thrmv 

“ I think I’ll go and look if I can see the slic-fox.’' he said “ She 
may be creeping lound Won’t you come as well for a minute, 
Nellie, and see if we see anytlimg ^ ’ 

“ Me ' cried hlaich, looking up ivilh hci startled, wondering 
face. 

“ Yes Come on,” he said. It was wondciful how soft and waim 
and coaxing his voice could be, how^ near. The vcr>' sound of it 
made Banford’s blood boil “ Come on for a minntc,'’ he said, 
looking dowm into her uplifted, unsuic face 

And she rose to her feet as if drawm up by his young, ruddy face 
that was loolang down on her 

“ I should dunk you’re never going out at tlus time of night. 
Nellie ' ” cried Banford 

“ Yes, just for a minute,” said the boy, looking round on her, and 
speaking with an odd, sharp yelp in his voice 
March looked from one to the other, as if confused, vague Ban- 
ford rose to her feet for battle 

“ Why, It’s ridiculous It’s bitter cold You’ll catch \ our death 
in that thin frock And in those slippers You'ie not going to do 
any such thing ” 

There was a moment’s pause Banfoid turtlcd up hkc a little 
fighting cock, facing March and the boy 

“ Oh, I don’t think you need worry yourself,” he replied “ A 
moment under the stars won’t do anybody any damage I'll get 
the rug off the sofa in the dining-room You’re coming, Nellie ” 
His voice had so much anger and contempt and fury in it as he 
spoke to Banford and as much tenderness and proud authority as 
he spoke to March, that the latter answered * 

“Yes, I’m coming ” 

And she turned with him to the door 

Banford, standing there in the middle of the room, suddenly 
burst into a long wail and a spasm of sobs She covei ed her face wath 
her poor, thin hands, and her thin shoulders shook m an agony of 
weeping March looked back from the door 

“Jill ' ” she cried in a frantic tone, like someone just coming 
awake And she seemed to start towards her darhng. 
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But the boy had Marches arm in his grip, and she could not move. 
She did not know why she could not move It was as in a dream 
when the heart strains and the body cannot stir 
“ Never mind,” said the boy sofdy “ Let her cry Let her cry. 
She ivill have to cry sooner or later And the tears will relieve her 
feelings They ivill do her good ” 

So he drew March slowly through the doorway. But her last look 
was back to the poor little figure which stood in the middle of the 
room with covered face and thin shoulders shaken with bitter weeping. 
In tlie dining-ioom he picked up the rug and said 
“ Wrap yourself up in this ” 

She obeyed — and they reached the kitchen door, he holding her 
soft and firm by the arm, though she did not Icnow it. When she 
saw the mght outside she started back 

“ I must go back to Jill,” she said “ I must f Oh yes, I must ” 
Her tone sounded final. The boy let go of her and she turned 
indoors But he seized her again and arrested her 

“ Wait a minute,” he said “ Wait a minute. Even if you go, 
you’re not going yet ” 

“ Leave go ' Leave go ' ” she cried “ My place is at Jill’s side 
Poor Httle thmg, she’s sobbing her heart out ” 

** Yes,” said the boy bitterly “ And your heart too, and mine 
as well ” 

“ Your heart ? ” said March He still gripped her and detained 
her. 

“ Isn’t It as good as her heart ? ” he said ‘‘ Or do you think it’s 
not ^ ” 

“ Your heart ^ ” she said again, incredulous 
“ Yes, mme ! Mine ' Do you think I haven’t got a heart ^ ” 
And with his hot grasp he took her hand and pressed it under his 
left breast. “ There’s my heart,” he said, if you don’t believe in it ” 
It was wonder which made her attend And then she felt the 
deep, heavy, powerful stroke of his heart, terrible, hke something 
from beyond It was like something from beyond, something awful 
firom outside, signalling to her And the signal paralysed her It 
beat upon her very soul, and made her helpless. She forgot Jill. 
She could not think of Jill any more She could not think of her. 
That terrible signalling from .outside > 

The boy put his arm round her waist 

“ Gome with me,” he said gently “ Gome and let us say what 
we’ve got to say ” 

And he drew her outside, closed the door And she went with him 
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darkly dowTi tlie garden path That he should have a beating heart ! 
And that he should have his arm round her, outside the blanket ! 
She was too confused to think who he was or what he was 
He took her to a dark corner of the shed, where there was a tool- 
box with a lid, long and low 

“ We’ll sit here a nunute,” he said 
And obediently she sat down by his side 
“ Give me your hand,” he said 

She gave him botli her hands, and he held them between his own. 
He was young, and it made him tremble 
“ You’ll marry me You’ll marry me before I go back, won’t 
you ^ ” he pleaded 

“ Why, aren’t we both a pair of fools ^ ” she said. 

He had put her m the corner, so that she should not look out and 
see the hghted window of the house, across the dark yard and 
garden He tried to keep her all there inside the shed with him 
“ In what way a pair of fools ^ ” he said “ If you go back to 
Canada with me, I’ve got a job and a good wage waiting for me, 
and It’s a mce place, near the mountains Why shouldn’t you marry 
me ^ Why shouldn’t we marry ? I should like to have you there 
\vith me I should like to feel I’d got somebody there, at the back 
of me, all my life ” 

“ You’d easily find somebody else who’d suit you better,” she said 
“ Yes, I might easily find another girl I know I could But not 
one I really wanted I’ve never met one I really wanted, for good. 
You see, I’m thinking of all my life If I marry, I want to feel it’s 
for all my life Other girls : weU, they’re just girls, mce enough to 
go a walk with now and then Nice enough for a bit of play But 
^vhen I think of my life, then I should be very sorry to have to marry 
one of them, I should indeed ” 

“ You mean they wouldn’t make you a good wife ” 

“ Yes, I mean that But I don’t mean they wouldn’t do their duty 
by me I mean — I don’t know what I mean Only when I think 
of my life, and of you, then the two tlungs go together ” 

“ And what if they didn’t ? ” she said, with her odd, sardomc 
touch 

WeU, I think tliey would ” 

Tliey sat for some time sUent He held her hands in his, but he 
did not make love to her. Since he had realized tliat she was a 
V Oman, and vulnerable, accessible, a certain heaviness had possessed 
his soul He did not want to make love to her He shrank from any 
such pciformance, almost with fear. She was a woman, and vulner- 
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able, accessible to him finally, and he held back from that which 
was ahead, almost with dread It was a kind of darkness he knew he 
would enter finally, but of which he did not want as yet even to 
think She was the woman, and he was responsible for the strange 
vulnerabihty he had suddenly reahzed m her. 

“ No,” she said at last, “ I’m a fool I know I’m a fool.” 

“ What for ^ ” he asked 
“ To go on with this business ” 

“ Do you mean me ^ ” he asked. 

" No, I mean myself I’m making a fool of myself, and a big one.” 
“ Why, because you don’t want to marry me, really ^ ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know whether I’m against it, as a matter of fact. 
That’s just it. I don’t know ” 

He looked at her in the darkness, puzzled He did not in the 
least know what she meant 

“ And don’t you know whether you like to sit here with me this 
minute, or not ? ” he asked- 

“ No, I don’t really. I don’t know whether I wish I was some- 
where else, or whether I hke being here I don’t know, really.” 

“ Do you wish you were with h^ss Banford ? Do you wish you’d 
gone to bed with her ^ ” he asked, as a challenge 
She waited a long time before she answered 
“ No,” she said at last “ I don’t wish that ” 

“ And do you think you would spend all your life with her — 
when your hair goes white, and you are old ^ ” he said 

“ No,” she said, without much hesitation. “ I don’t see Jill and 
me two old women together.” 

“ And don’t you thuik, when I’m an old man and you’re an old 
woman, we might be together still, as we are now ? ” he said 
“ WeU, not as we are now,” she replied “ But I could imagine — 
no, I can’t I can’t imagme you an old man Besides, it’s dreadful ! ” 

“ What, to be an old man ^ ” 

“Yes, of course ” 

“ Not when the time comes,” he said “ But it hasn’t come Only 
It will And when it does, I should hke to think you’d be there as 
well ” 

“ Sort of old age pensions,” she said dnly 

Her kind of witless humour always startled him He never knew 
what she meant Probably she didn’t qmte know herself 
“ No,” he said, hurt 

“ I don’t know why you harp on old age,” she said “ I’m not 
mnety ” 
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“ Did anybody evei say you were ^ ” be asked, ofTcndcd 
They were silent foi some time, pulling dilTcrcnt wav'; in the 
silence 

“ I don’t want you to make fun of me,*’ he said 
“ Don’t you ^ ” she replied, enigmatic. 

“ No, because just this minute I’m senous And when I’m sciious, 
I believe m not making fun of it ” 

“ You mean nobody else must make fun of you,” she replied. 

“ Yes, I mean that And I mean I don’t bclic\c in making fun 
of it myself WTen it comes over me so iliat I’m serious, then — 
tliere it is, I don’t w^ant it to be laughed at ” 

She was silent for some time. Then she said, m a vague, almost 
pained voice 

“ No, I’m not laughing at you ” 

A hot wave rose in his heart 

“You believe me, do you ^ ” he asked 

“ Yes, I beheve you,” she replied, wnth a twang of her old tiicd 
nonchalance, as if she gave in because she w^as tiied But he didn’t 
care His heart was hot and clamorous 
“ So you agree to marry me before I go ^ — ^perhaps at Christmas ? ** 
“ Yes, I agree ” 

“ There ' ” he exclaimed “ That’s settled it ” 

And he sat silent, unconscious, w'ltli all the blood burning in all 
his veins, like fire in aU the branches and twags of him He only 
pressed her two hands to his chest, witliout knowing When the 
cunous passion began to die down, he seemed to come awake to tlic 
world 

“ We’ll go in, shall we ^ ” he said as if he realized it w^as cold 
She rose without answering 

“ Kiss me before we go, now you’ve said it,” he said 
And he kissed her gently on the mouth, wath a young, frightened 
kiss It made her feel so young, too, and frightened, and w^ondenng 
and tired, tired, as if she w^ere going to sleep 
They went indoors And m the sitting-ioom, tlieie, crouched bv 
tlie fire like a queer httle witch, was Banford. She looked round with 
reddened eyes as they entered, but did not rise He tliought she 
looked frightening, unnatural, crouching there and looking lound 
at them Evil he thought her look w’^as, and he crossed his fingeis 
Banford saw the ruddy, elate face of the youth he seemed 
strangely tall and bright and looming And March had a delicate 

look on her face , she w^anted to hide her face, to screen it to let 
it not be seen ’ 
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** You’x e come at last/’ said Banford uglily 

“ Yes, we’ve come,” said he 

“ You’ve been Jong enough for anything,” she said 

*‘Ycs, we have. We’ve settled it We shall marry as soon as 
possible,” he replied 

“ Oh, you’ve settled it, have you • Well, I hope you won’t live 
to repent it,” said Banford 

“ I hope so too,” he lephed 

“ Are you going to bed now, Nellie ? ” said Banford 

“ Yes, I’m going now.” 

“ Then for goodness’ sake come along ” 

March looked at the boy He was glancing with his very bright 
eyes at her and at Banford March looked at him wistfully She 
wished she could stay with him She wished she had marned him 
already, and it was aU over For oh, she felt suddenly so safe with 
him She felt so strangely safe and peaceful in his presence If 
only she could sleep in his shelter, and not with Jill She felt afraid 
of Jill In her dim, tender state, it was agony to have to go with 
Jill and sleep with her She wanted the boy to save her She looked 
again at him 

And he, watching with bright eyes, divined something of what she 
felt It puzzled and distressed liim that she must go with Jill. 

“ I shan’t forget what you’ve promised,” he said, looking clear 
into her eyes, right into her eyes, so that he seemed to occupy all her 
self with his queer, bnght look. 

She smiled to him, faintly, gently She felt safe again — safe with 
him 

But in spite of all the boy’s precautions, he had a set-back The 
mormng he was leaving the farm he got March to accompany him 
to the market-town, about six miles away, where they went to the 
registrar and had their names stuck up as two people who were going 
to marry He was to come at Christmas, and the wedding was to 
take place then He hoped m the spnng to be able to take March 
back to Canada with him, now the war was really over Though 
he was so young, he had saved some money 

“ You never have to be without soms money at the back of you, 
if you can help it,” he said 

So she saw lum off in the tram that was going West his camp was 
on Salisbury Plain And with big, dark eyes she watched him go, 
and it seemed as if everything real m life was retreating as the tram 
retreated with his queer, chubby, ruddy face, that seemed so broad 
across the cheeks, and which never seemed to change its expression. 
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save when a cloud of sulky anger hung on the brow, or the bright 
eyes fixed themselves in their stare. This was what happened now. 
He leaned there out of the carriage window as the tram drew off, 
saying good-bye and staring back at her, but his face quite 
unchanged There was no emotion on his face Only his eyes 
tightened and became fixed and intent in their watching like a 
cat’s when suddenly she sees something and stares So the boy’s 
eyes stared fixedly as the tram drew away, and she was left feeling 
intensely forlorn. Faihng his physical presence, she seemed to have 
nothing of him. And she had nothmg of anything. Only his face 
was fixed m her mind : the full, ruddy, unchanging cheeks, and the 
straight snout of a nose, and the two eyes staring above All she 
could remember was how he suddenly wrinkled his nose when he 
laughed, as a puppy does when he is playfully growling But him, 
himself, and what he was — ^she knew nothing, she had nothmg of him 
when he left her 

On the ninth day after he had left her he received this letter. 

“ Dear Henry, 

I have been over it all again in my mind, this business of me 
and you, and it seems to me impossible. When you aren’t there I see 
what I fool I am When you are there you seem to bhnd me to 
things as they actually are You make me see things all unreal, and 
I don’t Imow what Then when I am alone again with Jill I seem to 
come to my own senses and reahze what a fool I am malang of myself, 
and how I am treating you unfairly Because it must be unfair to 
you for me to go on with this affair when I can’t feel in my heart that 
I really love you I know people talk a lot of stuff and nonsense 
about love, and I don’t want to do that I want to keep to plain 
facts and act in a sensible way. And that seems to me what I’m not 
doing I don’t see on what grounds I am going to marry you 
I know I am not head over heels m love with you, as I have fancied 
myself to be with fellows when I was a young fool of a girl You are 
an absolute stranger to me, and it seems to me you will always be 
one So on what grounds am I going to marry you ^ When I think 
of Jill, she IS ten times more real to me I know her and I’m awfully 
fond of her, and I hate myself for a beast if I ever hurt her httle 
finger We have a life together And even if it can’t last for ever, 
it is a life while it does last And it might last as long as either of us 
lives ^Yllo knows how long we’ve got to live She is a dehcate 
little thing, perhaps nobody but me Imows how dehcate And as for 
me, I feel I might fall down the well any day What I don’t seem to 
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see at all is you. When I tliink of what I’ve been and what I’ve done 
wnth you, I’m afraid I am a few sciews loose. I should be sorry to 
thmk that softening of the brain is setting m so soon, but tliat is 
what It seems like. You are such an absolute stranger, and so 
different from what I’m used to, and we don’t seem to have a thing 
in common As for love, the very word seems impossible. I know 
ivhat love means even in Jill’s case, and I know that m tins affair 
with you It’s an absolute impossibility And then going to Canada 
I’m sure I must have been clean off my chump when I promised 
such a thing. It makes me feel fairly frightened of myself. I feel 
I might do something really silly, that I wasn’t responsilile for — and 
end my days m a lunatic asylum. You may think that’s all I’m 
fit for after the way I’ve gone on, but it isn’t a very mce thought for 
me Thank goodness Jill is here, and her being here makes me feel 
sane again, else I don’t know what I miglit do , I might have an 
accident with the gun one evening. I love Jill, and she makes me 
feel safe and sane, with her loving anger against me for being sueh a 
fool W ell, what I want to say is, won’t you let us cry the whole thing 
off? I can’t marry you, and really, I won’t do such a thing if it 
seems to me wrong It is all a great mistake. I’ve made a complete 
fool of myself, and all I can do is to apologize to you and ask you 
please to forget it, and please to take no further notice of me Your 
fox skin is nearly ready, and seems aU nght I will post it to you if 
you ivill let me know if this address is still right, and if you will aceept 
my apology for the awful and lunatic way I have behaved with you, 
and then let the matter rest 

Jill sends her kindest regards Her mother and father are staying 
with us over Chnstmas. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Ellen March ” 

The boy read tlus letter in camp as he was cleaning his kit He 
set liis teeth, and for a moment went almost pale, yellow round the 
eyes with fury. He said nothing and saw nothing and felt nothing 
but a livid rage that was quite unreasomng Balked ' Balked again ' 
Balked ' He wanted tlie woman, he had fixed like doom upon 
having her He felt that was his doom, his destiny, and his reward, 
to have this woman She was his heaven and hell on earth, and he 
would have none elsewhere Sightless with rage and thwarted 
■ madness he got through the mormng Save that in his mind he was 
lurking and scheming towards an issue, he would have committed 
some insane act Deep m himself he felt like roaring and howling 
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and gnashing Ins teeth and breaking things But he was too intel- 
ligent He knew society was on top of him, and he must scheme 
So with his teetli bitten together, and liis nose curiously slightly lifted, 
hke some creature that is vicious, and his eyes fixed and stanng, he 
went through the morning’s affairs drunk with angci and suppression 
In his mind was one tiling — ^Banford He took no heed of all 

March’s outpouring : none One thorn lanklcd, stuck in his mind 
Banford In his mmd, in his soul, in his whole being, one thorn 
rankling to insanity And he would have to get it out. He would 
have to get the thorn of Banford out of his life, if he died for it 
Witli tins one fixed idea in his mind, he went to ask for twenty- 
four hours’ leave of absence He knew it was not due to Inm His 
consciousness was supernaturaUy keen He knew ivhere he must 
go — he must go to the captain. But how could he get at the captain ? 
In that great camp of wooden huts and tents he had no idea where 
Ins captain ivas. 

But he w^ent to the officers’ canteen There w'as Ins captain stand- 
ing tallang with tliree other officers Henry stood in the doorway 
at attention 

‘‘ May I speak to Captain Berryman ^ ” The captain was Cornish 
hke himself 

“ What do you want ^ ” called tlie captain 
“ May I speak to you. Captain ^ ” 

“What do you want^” rephed the captain, not stirrmg fiom 
among his group of fellow-officers. 

Henry watched his superior for a minute without speaking 
“You won’t refuse me, sir, will you ^ ” he asked gravely 
“ It depends what it is ” 

“ Can I have twenty-four hours’ leave ^ ” 

“ No, you’ve no business to ask ” 

“ I know I haven’t But I must ask you ” 

“ You’ve had your answer ” 

“ Don’t send me away. Captain ” 

There was something strange about the boy as he stood tliere so 
everlasting in the doorway The Cornish captain felt the strangeness 
at once, and eyed him shrewdly 

“ Why, what’s afoot ^ ” he said, curious 

“ I’m m trouble about something I must go to Blewbury ” said 
the boy 

“ Blewbury, eh ^ After tlie girls ? ” 

“ Yes, It IS a woman. Captain ” And the boy, as he stood there 
with his head reaching forward a httle, went suddenly terribly pale. 
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or yellow, and his hps seemed to give off pain The captain saw and 
paled a httle also He turned aside 

“ Go on, then,” he said “ But for God’s sake don’t cause any 
trouble of any sort ” 

“ I won’t, Captain, thank you ” 

He was gone. The captam, upset, took a gin and bitters. Henry 
managed to hire a bicycle It was twelve o’clock when he left the 
camp He had sixty miles of wet and muddy cross-roads to ride. 
But he was in the saddle and down the road without a thought 
of food 

At the farm, March was busy with a work she had had some time 
in hand A bunch of Scotch fir-trees stood at the end of the open 
shed, on a httle bank where ran the fence between two of the gorse- 
shaggy meadows The furthest of these trees was dead — it had died 
in the summer, and stood with all its needles brown and sere in the 
air It was not a very big tree And it was absolutely dead. So 
March determined to have it, although they were not allowed to cut 
any of the timber But it would make such splendid finng, in these 
days of scarce fuel 

She had been giving a few stealthy chops at the trunk for a week 
or more, every now and then haclang away for five minutes, low 
down, near the ground, so no one should notice She had not tried 
the saw, it was such hard work, alone Now the tree stood with a 
great yawning gap in his base, perched as it were on one smew, and 
ready to fall But he did not fall 

It was late in the damp December afternoon, with cold mists 
creeping out of the woods and up the hollows, and darkness waiting 
to sink in from above There was a bit of yellowness where the sun 
was fading away beyond the low woods of the distance March 
took her axe and went to the tree The small thud-thud of her 
blows resounded rather ineffectual about the wintry homestead 
Banford came out wearing her thick coat, but with no hat on her 
head, so that her thin, bobbed hair blew on the uneasy wind that 
sounded in the pines and in the wood 

" What I’m afraid of,” said Banford, “ is that it will fall on the shed 
and we sh’ll have another job lepamng that ” 

“ Oh, I don’t think so,” said March, straightemng herself, and 
wiping her arm over her hot brow She was flushed red, her eyes 
were very wide-open and queer, her upper hp hfted away from her 
two white, front teeth with a curious, almost rabbit-look 
A httle stout man in a black overcoat and a bowler hat came 
pottering across the yard He had a pink face and a white beaid 
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and smallish, palc-bluc eyes. He was not \cry old, but nen.'-y, and 
he walked with little shoi t steps. 

“ What do you think, father ^ ” said Banforcl. ‘‘ Don’t you 
think It might hit the shed in falling ^ ” 

“ Shed, no ' ” said the old man. “ Can’t hit the shed, h'light 
as well say the fence ” 

“ The fence doesn’t matter,” said Match, in her high 
voice 

“ Wrong as usual, am I I ” said Banfoid, wiping hci straying hair 
from her eyes. 

The tree stood as it were on one speleh of itself, leaning, and 
creaking in the wind. It grew on the bank of a htUc dry ditch 
between the two meadows On the top of the bank straggled one 
fence, running to the bushes uphill Several tiecs clustered there in 
the corner of die field near the shed and near the gate which led into 
the yard Towards this gate, horizontal across the weary meadmvs, 
came the grassy, rutted approach from die Ingh load. There trailed 
another ricketty fence, long spht poles joining the short, thick, widc- 
apart uprights The three people stood at the back of the tree, in 
the corner of the shed meadow, just above the yard gate The house, 
with Its two gables and its porch, stood tidy m a htde grassed garden 
across the yard A little, stout, rosy-faced woman in a httlc red 
woollen shoulder shawl had come and taken her stand in die porch 
“ Isn’t It down yet ^ ” she cried, in a lugh htde voice 
“ Just thinking about it,” called her husband His tone towards 
the two girls was always rather mocking and satirical March did 
not want to go on with her hitting wlule he was there As for him, 
he wouldn’t lift a stick from the ground if he could help it, complain- 
ing, like his daughter, of rheumatics m his shoulder So the dirce 
stood there a moment sdent in the cold afternoon, in the bottom 
corner near the yard. 

They heard the far-off taps of a gate, and craned to look. Aivay 
across, on the green horizontal approach, a figure was just swdngmg 
on to a bicycle again, and lurclung up and down over die grass, 
approaching 

“ Why, it’s one of our boys— it’s Jack,” said the old man 
“ Can’t be,” said Banford 

March craned her head to look She alone recognized die khaki 
figure She flushed, but said nothing 

“ No, It isn’t Jack, I don’t thmk,” said the old man, staring with 
little round blue eyes under his white lashes 

' In another moment the bicycle lurched into sight, and the nder 
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dropped off at the gate. It was Henry, his face wet and red and 
spotted with mud. He was altogether a muddy sight 
“ Oh ’ ” cried Banford, as if ^raid. “ Why, it’s Henry • ” 

“ What ' ” muttered tlie old man He had a thick, rapid, mutter- 
ing way of speaiking, and was slightly deaf “ What ^ What ^ Who 
IS It ? \Vho is it, do you say ? That young fellow ^ That young 
fellow of Nellie’s ^ Oh ! Oh ' ” And the satinc smile came on his 
pink face and wliite eyelashes 

Henry, pushing the wet hair off his steaming brow, had caught 
sight of them and heard what the old man said. His hot, young 
face seemed to flame in the cold hght. 

“ Oh, are you all there ' ” he said, giving his sudden, puppy’s 
little laugh He was so hot and dazed with cychng he hardly knew 
where he was He leaned tlie bicycle against the fence and chmbed 
over mto the corner on to the bank, without going into the yard 
“ Well, I must say, ^ve weren’t expecting you,^^ said Banford 
laconically 

“ No, I suppose not,” said he, looking at March 
She stood aside, slack, with one knee drooped and the axe resting 
Its head loosely on the ground. Her eyes were wide and vacant, and 
her upper lip lifted from her teeth in tliat helpless, fascinated rabbit- 
look The moment she saw his glowing, red face it was all over with 
her. She was as helpless as if she had been bound The moment 
she saw the way his head seemed to reach forward 

“ Well, "who is it ? Who is it, anyway ^ ” asked the smihng, 
satiric old man in his muttering voice 

“ Why, Mr Grenfel, whom you’ve heard us tell about, father,” 
said Banford coldly 

“ Heard you tell about, I should think so Heard of nothing else 
practically,” muttered the elderly man, with his queer little jeering 
smile on his face “ How do you do,” he added, suddenly reaching 
out his hand to Henry 

The boy shook hands just as startled Then the two men fell apart. 

“ Cycled over from Salisbury Plain, have you ^ ” asked the old 
man 
“ Yes ” 

“ Hm I Longish ride. How long d’lt take you, eh ^ Some time, 
eh Several hours, I suppose ” 

“ About four.” 

“ Eh ? Four ’ Yes, I should have thought so When are you 
going back, then ? ” 

“ I’ve got till to-morrow evening 


35 
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“ Till to-monow evening, eh ? Yes. Hm • Girls weren’t 
expecting you, were they ^ ” 

And the old man turned his pale-blue, round little eyes under their 
white lashes mockingly towards the girls Henry also looked round 
He had become a htde awkward He looked at March, who was 
still staring away into tlie distance as if to see where the cattle were 
Her hand was on the pommel of the axe, whose head rested loosely 
on the ground 

“ What weie you doing there ^ ” he asked in lus soft, courteous 
voice “ Cutting a tree down ^ ” 

March seemed not to hear, as if in a trance. 

“ Yes,” said Banford “ We’ve been at it for over a week ” 

“ Oh ' And have you done it all by yourselves then ^ ” 

“ Nellie’s done it all, I’ve done nothing,” said Banford 
“ Really ’ You must have worked quite hard,” he said, addressing 
himself in a curious gentle tone direct to March. She did not 
answer, but remained half averted, staring away towards the woods 
above as if in a trance 

“ Nellie > ” cried Banford sharply “ Can’t you answer ^ ” 

“ What — me ^ ” cried March, starting round, and looking from 
one to the other “ Did anyone speak to me ^ ” 

“ Dreaming ' ” muttered the old man, turmng aside to smile. 
“ Must be in love, eh, dreaming in the day-time • ” 

“ Did you say anything to me ^ ” said March, looking at the boy 
as from a strange distance, her eyes wide and doubtful, her face 
delicately flushed 

“ I said you must have worked hard at the tree,” he replied 
courteously 

“Oh that ! Bit by bit I thought it would have come down by no w ” 
“ I’m thankful it hasn’t come down in the mght, to frighten us 
to death,” said Banford 

“ Let me just finish it for you, shall I ? ” said the boy. 

March slanted the axe-shaft in his direction 
“ Would you hke to ^ ” she said 
“ Yes, if you wish it,” he said 

“ Oh, r m thankful when the thing’s down, that’s all,” she replied 
nonchalant ’ 

“ Which way is it going to fall ^ ” said Banford “ Will it hit the 
shed ? ” 

won’t hit the shed,” he said. “ I should think it will 
fall there^mte clear Though it might gave a twist and catch 
the fence 
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“ Catch the fence ! ” cried the old man “ What, catch the fence ! 
^Vhen It’s leaning at that angle ^ Why, it’s further off than the shed 
It won’t catch the fence.” 

“ No,” said Henry, “ I don’t suppose it will. It has plenty of 
room to fall quite clear, and I suppose it will fall clear ” 

“ Won’t tumble backwards on top of us, will it ? ” asked the old 
man, sarcastic 

“ No, It won’t do that,” said Henr}'-, taking off his short overcoat 
and his tumc. “ Ducks ' Ducks ! Go back I ” 

A hne of four brown-speckled ducks led by a brown-and-green 
drake were stemming away downhill from the upper meadow, 
coimng like boats running on a ruffled sea, cockhng their way top 
speed downwards towards the fence and towards the httle group of 
people, and cackling as excitedly as if they brought news of the 
Spamsh Armada. 

“ Silly things ' Silly things > ” cried Banford, going forward to 
turn them off But they came eagerly towards her, opemng their 
yellow-green beaks and quaclang as if they were so excited to say 
something 

“ There’s no food There’s nothing here You must wait a bit,” 
said Banford to them “ Go away Go away Go round to the yard ” 

They didn’t go, so she climbed the fence to swerve them round 
under the gate and into the yard So off they waggled in an excited 
string once more, wagging their rumps like the stems of httle gondolas, 
ducking under the bar of the gate Banford stood on the top of the 
bank, just over the fence, looking down on the other three 

Henry looked up at her, and met her queer, round-pupilled, weak 
eyes stanng behind her spectacles He was perfectly still He looked 
away, up at the weak, leamng tree And as he looked into the sky, 
like a huntsman who is watching a flying bird, he thought to himself 

If the tree falls in just such a way, and spins just so much as it falls, 
then the branch there wiU strike her exactly as she stands on top of 
that bank ” 

He looked at her agam She was wiping the hair from her brow 
again, with that perpetual gesture. In his heart he had decided her 
death A terrible still force seemed m him, and a power that was 
just his If he turned even a hair’s breadth in the wrong direction, 
he would lose the power 

“ Mind yourself. Miss Banford,” he said. And his heart held 
perfectly still, in the terrible pure will that she should not move 

“ Who, me, mmd myself^ ” she cried, her father’s jeering tone 
in her voice “ Why, do you think you might hit me with the axe ? ” 
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“ No, It’s just possible the tree might, though,” he answered 
soberly. But the tone of his voice seemed to her to imply that he 
was only being falsely solicitous, and trying to make her move because 
It was his will to move her 
“ Absolutely impossible,” she said. 

He heard her But he held himself icy still, lest he should lose 
his power 

“ No, it’s just possible You’d better come down this way.” 

“ Oh, all right. Let us see some crack Canadian tree-iellmg,” 
she retorted 

“ Ready, then,” he said, taking the axe, loolang round to see he 
was clear 

There was a moment of pure, motionless suspense, when the world 
seemed to stand still. Then suddenly his form seemed to flash up 
enormously tall and fearful, he gave two swift, flashing blows, in 
immediate succession, the tree was severed, turmng slowly, spinning 
strangely in the air and coming down like a sudden darkness on the 
earth No one saw what was happemng except himself. No one 
heard the strange little cry which the Banford gave as the dark end 
of the bough swooped down, down on her. No one saw her crouch 
a litde and receive the blow on the back of the neck No one saw 
her flung outwards and laid, a httle twitching heap, at tlie foot of tlie 
fence No one except the boy And he watched with intense bright 
eyes, as he would watch a wild goose he had shot. Was it winged, 
or dead ^ Dead ' 

Immediately he gave a loud cry Immediately March gave a wild 
shriek that went far, far down the afternoon And the fadier started 
a strange bellowing sound 

The boy leapt the fence and ran to the figure The back of the 
neck and head was a mass of blood, of horror He turned it over 
The body was quivering with httle convulsions But she was dead 
really He knew it, that it was so He knew it in his soul and his 
blood The inner necessity of his life was fulfilhng itself, it was he 
who was to hve The thorn was drawn out of his bowels So he 
put her down gently She was dead 

He stood up March was standing tliere petrified and absolutely 
motionless Her face was dead white, her eyes big black pools The 
old man was scrambling horribly over the fence 

“ I’m afraid it’s killed her,” said the boy 

The old man was malang cunous, blubbering noises as he huddled 
over the fence “ What ! ” cried March, starting electric 

“ Yes, I’m afraid,” repeated the boy 
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March was coming forward The boy was over the fence before 
she reached it 

“ What do you say, killed her ^ ” she asked in a sharp voice. 

“ I’m afraid so,” he answered sofdy. 

She went still whiter, fearful The two stood facing one another. 
Her black eyes gazed on him with the last look of resistance And 
then in a last agomzed failure she began to gnzzle, to cry in a shivery 
htde fashion of a child that doesn’t want to cry, but which is beaten 
from within, and gives that little first shudder of sobbing which is 
not yet weeping, dry and fearful 

He had won She stood there absolutely helpless, shuddering her 
diy sobs and her mouth trembhng rapidly And then, as in a child, 
with a httle crash came the tears and the bhnd agony of sightless 
weeping She sank down on the grass, and sat there with her hands 
on her breast and her face hfted in sightless, convulsed weeping 
He stood above her, looking down on her, mute, pale, and everlasting 
seeming He never moved, but looked down on her And among all 
the torture of the scene, the torture of his own heart and bowels, he 
was glad, he had won. 

After a long time he stooped to her and took her hands 

“ Don’t cry,” he said softly “ Don’t cry ” 

She looked up at him with tears runmng from her eyes, a senseless 
look of helplessness and submission So she gazed on him as if 
sightless, yet looking up to him She would never leave him again 
He had won her. And he knew it and was glad, because he wanted 
her for his life. His hfe must have her. And now he had won her. 

It was what his hfe must have. 

But if he had won her, he had not yet got her They were marned 
at Christmas as he had planned, and he got agam ten days’ leave 
They went to Cornwall, to his own viUage, on the sea He reahzed 
that It was awful for her to be at the farm any more 

But though she belonged to him, though she hved in his shadow, as 
if she could not be away from him, she was not happy She did not 
^vant to leave him and yet she did not feel free with him. Every- 
thing around her seemed to watch her, seemed to press on her He 
had won her, he had her with him, she was his wife. And she — she 
belonged to him, she knew it But she was not glad. And he was still , 
foiled He reahzed that though he was marned to her and possessed 
her in every possible way, apparently, and though she wanted him to 
possess her, she wanted it, she wanted nothing else, now, still he did 
not qmte succeed 

Something was missing Instead of her soul swa^ung -with new 
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life, It seemed to dioop, to bleed, as if it were w ounded. She %vouid 
sit for a long time mtli her hand in his, looUng away at the sea. 
And m her dark, vacant eyes was a sort of wound, and her face looked 
a little peaked If he spoke to her, she w ould turn to him with a faint 
new smile, tlie strange, quiveiing litdc smile of a ivoman who has 
died in the old way of love, and can’t quite rise to the new ivay 
She sull felt she ought to do something, to stiain herself m some 
direction. And there was no tiling to do, and no diicction in %vhich 
to strain herself And she could not quite accept the submergence 
winch his new love put upon her If she was in love, she ought to 
exert heiself, in some way, loving She felt the iveaiy need of our 
day to exert herself m love But she loicw that m fact she must no 
more exert herself m love He would not have the lo\e which 
exerted itself towards him. It made his broiv go black No, he 
wouldn’t let her exert her love towards him No, she had to be 
passive, to acqmesce, and to be submerged under tlic surface of 
love She had to be hke the seaweeds she saw as she pecied dowm 
from the boat, swaying forever delicately under water, with all tlieir 
dehcate fibrils put tenderly out upon the flood, sensitive, utterly 
sensitive and receptive wthin the shadowy sea, and never, nei^cr 
rising and loolang forth above water while they hved Never. Ne\er 
looking forth from the water until they died, only then W'ashing, 
corpses, upon the surface But while they hved, alw ays submerged, 
always beneath the wave Beneath the wave they might have 
powerful roots, stronger than iron ; they might be tenacious and 
dangerous in their soft weaving witliin the flood. Beneath the w’ater 
they might be stronger, more indestructible than resistant oak tiees 
are on land But it was always under-w'ater, ahvays under-water 
And she, being a woman, must be hke tliat 

And she had been so used to the very opposite She had had to 
take all the thought for love and for life, and aU the responsibihty 
Day after day she had been responsible for the coming day, for the 
coming year for her dear JiU’s health and happiness and Avell- 
being Verily, in her own small way, she had felt herself responsible 
for the well-bemg of the world And this had been her great stimu- 
lant, this grand feeling that, m her own small sphere, she w^as 
, responsible for the well-being of the world. 

And she had failed She knew that, even in her small way, she 
had failed She had failed to satisfy her own feeling of responsibihty 
It was so difficult It seemed so grand and easy at first And the 
more you tned, the more difficult it became It had seemed so easy 
to make one beloved creature happy And the more you tried, the 
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\\ orse the faiiui e. It was terrible She had been all her hfe reaching, 
reaching, and 'what she reached for seemed so near, until she had 
stretched to her utmost limit And then it was always beyond her 

Always beyond her, vaguely, unrealizably beyond her, and she 
iv as left iMth nothingness at last. The life she reached for, the happi- 
ness she reached for, the w'ell-bcmg she reached for all shpped back, 
became unreal, the furthei she stretched her hand She wanted 
‘'Ome goal, some finahty — and thcie -was none. Always this ghastly 
reaching, rcacliing, strivmg for something that rmght be just beyond. 
Even to make JiU happy She w'as glad Jill was dead For she 
had realized lliat she could ncvei make her happy Jill would 
always be fretting herself thinner and thmner, weaker and weaker 
Her pams grew wwse instead of less It ivould be so for ever She 
was glad she was dead 

And if Jill had married a man it would have been just the same 
The w'oman staving, strivmg to make the man happy, staving within 
her own limits for the well-being of her world. And always achieving 
failure Litdc, foolish successes m money or m ambition But at 
the \ er\'' point where she most wanted success, in the anguished effort 
to make some one beloved human being happy and perfect, theie tlie 
failure w^as almost catastrophic You wanted to make your beloved 
happy, and his happiness seemed ahvays achievable If only you 
did just this, that, and the othei And you did tins, that, and the 
otlicr, in all good faith, and every time the failure became a httle 
more ghastly You could love yourself to ribbons, and strive and 
strain yourself to the bone, and tlungs would go from bad to worse, 
bad to %vorsc, as far as happiness went The awful mistake of 
happmess 

Poor March, in her goodwill and her responsibility, she had 
strained herself till it seemed to her that the whole of hfe and every- 
thing %vas only a horrible abyss of nothingness The more you 
reached after the fatal flower of happmess, which trembles so blue 
and lovely m a crevice just beyond your grasp, the more fearfully you 
become aware of the ghastly and awful gulf of the precipice below 
you, into which you will inevitably plunge, as into the bottomless 
pit, if you reach any further. You pluck flower after flower — it is 
never the flower The flower itself— its calyx is a horrible gulf, it is 
the bottomless pit. 

That is the whole history of the search for happmess, whether it 
be your own or somebody else’s that you want to win It ends, and 
it always ends, in the ghastly sense of the bottomless nothingness into 
which you will mevitably fall if you strain any further 
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And women ^ What goal can any woman conceive, except 
happiness ^ Just happiness, for herself and the whole world. That, 
and nothing else. And so, she assumes tlie responsibility, and sets 
off towards her goal She can sec it there, at tlie foot of the rainbow. 
Or she can see it a little way beyond, in tlie blue distance. Not far, 
not far 

But the end of the rainbow is a bottomless gulf down which you 
can fall forever \sdtliout arriving, and tlie blue distance is a \ oid pit 
which can swallow you and all your efforts into its emptiness, and 
still be no emptier You and all your efforts. So, the illusion of 
attainable happmess ' 

Poor March, she had set off so wonderfully towards the blue goal 
And the further and further she had gone, tlie more fearful had 
become the realization of emptiness An agony, an insanity at last. 

She was glad it was over. She was glad to sit on the shore and 
look westivards over the sea, and know the great strain had ended. 
She would never strain for love and happiness any more. And Jill 
was safely dead Poor Jdl, poor Jill It must be sweet to be dead 

For her own part, death ivas not her destiny She would ha\ e to 
leave her destiny to the boy But then, the boy. He wanted moic 
than that He wanted her to give herself ivithout defences, to sink 
and become submerged in lum And she — she v anted to sit still, 
like a woman on the last milestone, and watch She ivanted to see, 
to knoiv, to understand She wanted to be alone \\ itli hnn at her 
side 

And he ' He did not want her to ivatch an)’- more, to sec any 
more, to understand any more He ivanted to \eil her woman's 
spirit, as Orientals veil the woman’s face He wanted her to comimt 
herself to him, and to put her independent spirit to sleep He ivantcd 
to take away from her all her effort, all that seemed her very rauon 
d’etre He wanted to make her submit, )aeld, bhndly pass aivay out 
of all her strenuous consciousness He -wanted to take a-^vay her 
consciousness, and make her just his woman Just his woman 

And she was so tired, so tned, hke a cliild that wants to go to sleep, 
but which fights against sleep, as if sleep were death She seemed to 
stretch her eyes ivider in the obstinate effort and tension of keeping 
awake She keep awake She know She consider 
and judge and decide She would have the reins of her oivn hfe 
betiveen her own hands She would be an independent woman to 
the last But she was so tired, so tired of everything. And sleep 
seemed near And there was such rest in the boy. 

Yet there, sitting m a niche of the high, wild chffs of West Cornwall, 
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looLing over tlie westward sea, she stretched her eyes wider and 
wider Away to the West, Canada, America. She would know and 
she would see what was ahead And the boy, sitting beside her, 
staring do^^^l at the gulls, had a cloud between his brows and the 
strain of discontent in his eyes He wanted her asleep, at peace in 
him He wanted her at peace, asleep in lum And there she was, 
dying with the stram of her own wakefulness Yet she would not 
sleep ' no, never. Sometimes he thought bitterly that he ought to 
have left her He ought never to have killed Banford He should 
have left Banford and March to loll one another. 

But that was only impatience : and he knew it. He was waiting, 
waiting to go west. He was aching almost m torment to leave Eng- 
land, to go west, to take March away To leave this shore ' He 
beheved that as diey crossed the seas, as they left this England which 
he so hated, because in some way it seemed to have stung him with 
poison, she would go to sleep She would close her eyes at last, and 
give in to him 

And then he would have her, and he would have his own life at 
last He chafed, feeling he hadn’t got Ins own life He would never 
have It till she yielded and slept in him. Then he would have all hi& 
own hfe as a young man and a male, and she would have all her own 
life as a woman and a female There would be no more of this awful 
straining She would not be a man any more, an independent 
woman with a man’s responsibihty Nay, even the responsibility' 
for her own soul she would have to commit to him. He knew it was- 
so, and obstinately held out against her, waiting for the surrender. 

“ You’ll feel better when once we get over the seas to Canada over 
there,” he said to her as they sat among the rocks on the cliff 

She looked away to the sea’s horizon, as if it were not real Then 
she looked round at him, with the strained, strange look of a child 
tliat is struggling against sleep 

“ Shall I ? ” she said. 

“ Yes,” he answered qmetly 

And her eyehds dropped with the slow motion, sleep weighing 
them unconscious But she puUed them open again to say • 

“ Yes, I may. I can’t tell I can’t tell what it will be hke over 
there ” 

“ If only we could go soon ’ ” he said, with pain in his voice 
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“ Hannele ' ” 

“Ja— a ” 

‘‘ Wo bist du ^ ” 

‘‘ Hier ” 

Wo dann ^ ” 

Hannele did not lift lier head fiom her work She sat in a low 
chair under a reading-lamp, a basket of coloured silk pieces beside 
her, and in her hands a doll, or manmkin, which she was dressing. 
She was doing something to the knee of the manmkin, so that the 
poor little gentleman flourished head downwards wth arms wildly- 
tossed out And it was not at all seemly, because tlie doll was a 
Scotch soldier m tight-fitting tartan trews 

There was a tap at the door, and the same voice, a woman’s, 
calling 

“ Hannele ? ” 

“ Ja— a ' ” 

“ Are you here Are you alone ^ ” asked the voice, in German 
“ Yes — come in ” 

Hannele did not sound very encouraging She turned round her 
doll as the door opened, and straightened liis coat A dark-eyed 
young woman peeped in through the door, with a roguish coyness 
She was dressed fashionably for the street, in a thick cape-ivTap, and 
a little black hat pulled down to her ears 

“ Quite, quite alone ' ” said the newcomer, in a tone of wondei 
“ Where is he, then ^ ” 

“ That I don’t know,” said Hannele 

“ And you sit here alone, and wait for him ^ But no ' That I 
call courage ’ Aren’t you afraid ^ ” hlitchka strolled across to her 
fnend 

“ Why shall I be afraid ^ ” said Hannele curdy 
“ But no ’ And what are you doing ^ Another puppet ^ He is a 
good one, though ' Ha— ha— ha ' Mm f It is him ' No— no— 
that is too beautiful ' No— that is too beautiful, Hannele It is 
him — exacdy him. Only the trousers ” 

480 
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“ He wears those trousers too,” said Hannele, standing her doll 
on her knee. It was a perfect portrait of an officer of a Scottish 
regiment, slender, dehcately made, with a slight, elegant stoop of 
the shoulders, and close-fitting tartan trousers The face was beau- 
tifully modelled, and a wonderful portrait, dark-skinned, with a 
httle, close-cut, dark moustache, and wide-open dark eyes, and that 
air of aloofness and perfect diffidence which marks an officer and 
a gentleman. 

Mitchka bent forward, studying the doll She was a handsome 
woman with a warm, dark .golden skin and clear black eyebrows 
over her russet-brown eyes 

“ No,” she whispered to herself, as if awestruck. “ That is him. 
That is him. Only not the trousers Beautiful, though, the trousers. 
Has he really such beautiful fine legs ? ” 

Hannele did not answer 

“ Exacdy him Just as fimshed as he is Just as complete. 
He is just like that : finished off. Has he seen it ^ ” 

“ No,” said Hannele 

“ What will he say, then ? ” She started Her quick ear had 
caught a sound on the stone stairs A look of fear came to her face 
She flew to the door and out of the room, closing the door to behmd 
her. 

“ Who is it ^ ” her voice was heard calhng anxiously down the 
stairs 

The answer came in German. Mitchka immediately opened the 
door again and came back to join Hannele. 

“ Offiy Martin,” she said 

She stood waiting. A man appeared in the doorway — erect, 
mihtary. 

“ Ah ' Countess Hannele,” he said in his quick, precise way, as 
he stood on the threshold in the distance “ May one come in ^ ” 

“ Yes, come in,” said Hannele 

The man entered with a quick, military step, bowed, and kissed 
the hand of the woman who was sewing the doll. Then, much more 
intimately, he touched Mitchka’s hand with his hps 

Mitchka meanwhile was glancmg round the room It was a very 
large attic, with the ceihng sloping and then bending in two hand- 
some movements towards the walls. The hght from the dark- 
shaded reading-lamp fell softly on the huge white-washed vaulting 
of the ceihng, on the various objects round the walls, and made a 
briUiant pool of colour where Hannele sat in her soft, red dress, with 
her basket of silks. 

Q 
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She was a fair woman with dark-blond ban and a beautiful fine 
skin. Her face seemed luminous, a certain quirk gleam of life about 
It as she looked up at the man. He was handsome, dcan-sha\ cn, 
with very blue eyes strained a little too uidc One could see the 
war m his face. 

Mitchka was wandeimg round the room, looking at cvcrytliing, 
and saying , “ Beautiful * But beautiful ' Such good taste 1 A 
man, and such good taste ! No, they don’t need a woman No, 
look here, Martin, the Captain Hepburn has ananged all tins room 
himself Here you have the man. Do you see ? So simple, yet so 
elegant He needs no woman ” 

The room was really beautiful, spacious, jialc, soft-liglitcd It was, 
heated by a large stove of dark-blue tiles, and had ver)’’ little furniture 
save large peasant cupboards or presses of painted wood, and a liugc 
writing table, on which were writing materials and some scientific 
appaiatus and a cactus plant ivith fine scarlet blossoms But it was 
a man’s room Tobacco and pipes W'cic on a little tray, on tlic pegs 
in the distance hung military overcoats and belts, and tivo guns on 
a bracket Then there were tw'o telescopes, one mounted on a stand 
near a window. Various astronomical appaiatus lay upon the 
table 

“ And he reads the stars Only think — he is an astronomer and 
reads tlie stars. Queer, queer people, tlie Enghsh ' ’ 

“ He IS Scottish,” said Hannelc 

“ Yes, Scottish,” said Mitchka “ But, you know’, I am afraid 
when I am with him He is at a closed end I don't know’ w'hcre I 
can get to wath him Arc you afraid of him, too, Hannele ^ Ach, 
like a closed road ' ” 

“ Why should I be ^ ” 

“ Ah, you ' Perhaps you don’t know Avhen you should be afraid 
But if he were to come and find us here ^ No, no — ^letusgo Let us 
go, Martin Gome, let us go I don’t w’ant the Captain Hepburn 
to come and find me m his room Oh no * ” Ivlitchka was busily 
pushing Martin to the door, and he was laughing w’lth tlie queer, 
mad laugh in his strained eyes “ Oh no ' I don’t like. I don’t hke 
It,” said Mitchka, trying her Enghsh now She spoke a few sentences 
prettily “ Oh no, Sir Captain, I don’t want that you come I don’t 
hke It, to be here when you come Oh no Not at all I go I go, 
Hannele I go, my Hannele And you will really stay here and 
wait for him'*’ But when will he come? You don’t knoiv^ Oh 
dear, I don’t like it, I don’t like it. I do not wait in the man’s room. 
No, no — never— jamais, jamais, voyez vans Ach, you pooi Hannele ! 
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And he has got wife and childien in England? Nevair ’ No, 
nevair shall I wait for Inm ” 

She had busthngly pushed Martin through the door, and settled 
her wrap and taken a mincing, elegant pose, ready for the street, 
and waved her hand and made wide, scared eyes at Hannele, and 
was gone The Countess Hannele picked up the doll again and 
began to sew its shoe. What hving she now had she earned makmg 
these puppets 

But she was restless She pressed her arms into hei lap, as if 
holdmg them bent had wearied her Then she looked at the little 
clock on his wmting table It was long after dinner-time — ^why 
hadn’t he come ^ She sighed rather exasperated She was tired of 
her doll. 

Putting aside her basket of silks, she went to one of the windows 
Outside the stars seemed white, and very near. Below was the dark 
agglomeration of the roofs of houses, a fume of light came up from 
beneath the darkness of roofs, and a faint breakage of noise from the 
town far below The room seemed high, remote, m the sky. 

She went to the table and looked at lus letter-chp with letters in it, 
and at his sealing-wax, and his stamp-box, touching things and mov- 
mg them a httle, just for the sake of the contrast, not really noticing 
what she touched Then she took a pencil, and in stiff gothic 
characters began to write her name— Johanna zu Rassentlow — time 
after time her own name — and then once, bitterly, curiously, with 
a curious sharpenmg of her nose Alexander Hepburn 
But she threw the pencil down, having no more interest in her 
writing She wandered to where the large telescope stood near a 
further window, and stood for some minutes with her fingers on the 
barrel, where "it was a httle brighter from his touching it Then she 
drifted restlessly back to her chair. She had picked up her puppet 
when she heard him on the stairs' She lifted her face and watched 
as he entered 

“ Hello, you there ! ” he said quietly, as he closed the door 
behind him She glanced at him swiftly, but did not move nor 
answer 

He took off his overcoat, with qmck, qmet movements, and went 
to hang it up on the pegs. She heard his step, and looked agam 
He was hke the doll, a taU, slender, well-bred man in umform \^dien 
he turned, his dark eyes seemed very wide open His black hair was 
growing grey at the temples — the fest touch. 

She was sewing her doll. Without saying anything, he wheeled 
round the chair from the writing table, so that he sat ivith his knees 
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almost touching her Then he crossed one leg over the other. He 
wore fine tartan socks. His ankles seemed slender and elegant, his 
brown shoes fitted as if they were part of him. For some moments he 
watched her as she sat sewing The light fell on her soft, delicate 
hair, that was full of strands of gold and of tarnished gold and shadow. 
She did not look up 

In silence he held out lus small, naked-looking brown hand for 
the doU On his forearm were black hairs 
She glanced up at him Curious how fresli and luminous her face 
looked m contrast to his 

“ Do you want to see it ? ” she asked, in natural English. 

“ Yes,” he said 

She broke off her thread of cotton and handed lum the puppet. 
He sat with one leg thrown over the other, holding tlie doll in one 
hand, and smihng inscrutably wuth lus dark eyes. His hair, parted 
perfectly on one side, was jet black and glossy. 

“ You’ve got me,” he said at last, in lus amused, melodious voice 
“ What?” she said 
“ You’ve got me,” he repeated. 

“ I don’t care,” she said. 

“ What You don’t care ? ” His face broke into a smile 

He had an odd way of answering, as if he were only half attending, 
as if he were thinking of something else 

“ You are very late, aren’t you ? ” she ventured 
“ Yes I am rather late.” 

“ Why are you ? ” 

“ Well, as a matter of fact, I was talking wath tlie Colonel.” 

“ About me ? ” 

“ Yes It was about you.” 

She went pale as she sat lookmg up into his face But it ivas 
impossible to tell whether there was distress on his dark brow or not. 
“ Anything nasty ? ” she said 

“ Well, yes It was rather nasty. Not about you, I mean But 
rather awkward for me ” 

She watched him But still he said no more. 

“ What was it ? ” she said 

“ Oh, well — only what I expected They seem to know rather too 
much about you — about you and me, I mean Not that anybody 
cares one bit, you know, unofficially The trouble is, they are 
apparently going to have to take official notice ” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Oh, well— It appears my wife has been writing letters to the 
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Major-General He is one of her family acquaintances — ^known her 
all his life. And I suppose she’s been hearing rumours In fact, 
I know she has. She said so in her letter to me.” 

“ And what do you say to her then ? ” 

“ Oh, I tell her I’m all right — ^not to worry.” 

“ You don’t expect that to stop her worrying, do you ? ” she asked. 
“ Oh, I don’t know. Why should she worry ^ ” he said. 

‘‘ I think she might have some reason,” said Hannele ‘‘ You’ve 

not seen her for a year. And if she adores you ” 

“ Oh, I don’t think she adores me. I think she quite hkes me.” 

“ Do you think you matter as litde as that to her ? ” 

“ I don’t see why not. Of course she hkes to feel safe about me.” 
“ But now she doesn’t feel safe ? ” 

“ No — exactly. Exactly. That’s the point That’s where it is. 
The Colonel advises me to go home on leave ” 

He sat gazing •with cunous bnght, dark, unseeing eyes at the doll 
which he held by one arm. It was an extraordinary likeness of 
himself, true even to the smooth parting of his hair and his peculiar 
way of fixing his dark eyes 
“ For how long ^ ” she asked 

“ I don’t know. For a month,” he replied, first vaguely, then 
definitely. 

“ For a month ! ” She watched him, and seemed to see him fade 
from her eyes 

“ And wiU you go ^ ” she asked. 

“ I don’t know. I don’t Icnow ” His head remained bent, he 
seemed to muse rather vaguely “ I don’t know,” he repeated “ I 
can’t make up my mind what I shaU do ” 

“ Would you like to go ? ” she asked 

He lifted his brows and looked at her Her heart always melted 
in her when he looked straight at her -with his black eyes, and that 
curious, bright unseeing look that was more like second sight than 
direct human vision. She never knew what he saw when he looked 
at her 

“ No,” he said simply “ I don’t want to go I don’t think I’ve 
any desire at all to go to England ” 

“ Why not ^ ” she asked 

“ I can’t say ” Then again he looked at her, and a curious white 
light seemed to shine on tus eyes, as he smiled slowly with his mouth, 
and said ’ “ I suppose you ought to know, if anybody does ” 

A glad, half-fnghtened look came on her face. 

“ You mean you don’t want to leave me ^ ” she asked, breathless. 
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“ Yes I suppose that’s what I mean ” 

“ But you aren’t sure ^ ” 

‘‘Yes, I am, I’m quite sure,” he said, and the curious smile 
lingered on his face, and the strange hght shone in his eyes 
“ That you don’t want to leave me ^ ” she stammered, loobng 
aside 

“ Yes, I’m quite sure I don’t want to leave you,” he repeated. 
He had a curious, very melodious Scottish voice But it was the 
incomprehensible smile on his face that convinced and frightened her. 
It was almost a gargoyle smile, a strange, lurking, changeless- 
seeming grin 

She was frightened, and turned aside her face. When she looked 
at him again, his face was hke a mask, with strange, deep-graven 
lines and a glossy dark skin and a fixed look — as if carved half 
grotesque in some glossy stone His black hair on his smooth, 
beautfully-shaped head seemed changeless 
“ Are you rather tired ? ” she asked him 

“ Yes, I think I am ” He looked at her with black, unseeing eyes, 
and a mask-like face Then he glanced aside as if he heard some- 
tlnng Then he rose with his hand on his belt, saying : “ I’ll take 
off my belt, and change my coat, if you don’t mind ” 

He walked across the room, unfastemng his broad, brown belt. 
He was m well-fitting, well-cut khala He hung up his belt and came 
back to her wearing an old, light tumc, which he left unbuttoned. 
He carried his slippers in one hand When he sat down to unfasten 
his shoes, she noticed again how black and haiiy his forearm was, 
how naked his brown hand seemed His hair was black and smooth 
and perfect on his head, hke some close helmet, as he stooped down. 

He put on his shppers, carried his shoes aside, and resumed his 
chair, stretching luxuriously 

“ There,” he said “ I feel better now ” And he looked at her. 
“ Well,” he said, “ and how are you ^ ” 

“ Me ^ ” she said “ Do I matter ” She was rather bitter. 

“ Do you matter ^ ” he repeated, without noticing her bitterness. 
“ Why, what a question > Of course you are of the very Inghest 
importance What ^ Aren’t you ? ” And smiling his curious smile 
— It made her for a moment tlimk of the fixed sadness of monkeys, 
of those Chinese carved soapstone apes He put his hand under her 
chin, and gently drew his finger along her cheek She flushed 
deeply 

But I’m not as important as you, am I ^ ” she asked defiantly. 
‘ As important as me ! Wliy, bless you, I’m not important a bit. 
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I’m not important a bit > ” — the odd, straying sound of his words 
mystified her What did he really mean 
“ And I’m even less important than that,” she said bitterly 
“ Oh no, you’re not Oh no, you’re not. You’re very important. 
You’re very important indeed, I assure you ” 

“ And your wife ^ ” — ^the question came rebelliously. “ Your 
wife ^ Isn't she important ? ” 

“ hly -wife P My wife ^ ” he seemed to let the word stray out of 
him as if he did not quite know what it meant Why, yes, I 
suppose she is important in her own sphere ” 

“ What sphere ? ” blurted Hannele, with a laugh 
“ Ydiy, her own sphere, of course. Her own house, her own home, 
and her two children ; that’s her sphere ” 

“ And you ^ — ^where do you come in ^ ” 

'' At present I don’t come in,” he said 

“ But isn’t that just the trouble,” said Hannele “ If you have 
a wife and a home, it’s your business to belong to it, isn’t it ^ ” 

“ Yes, I suppose it is, if I want to,” he rephed. 

“ And you do want to ^ ” she challenged 
“ No, I don’t,” he replied 
‘‘ Well, then ? ” she said. 

“ Yes, quite,” he answered “ I admit it’s a dilemma ” 

“ But what will you ^<7 ^ ” she insisted 

“ Why, I don’t know I don’t know yet I haven’t made up my 
mind what I’m going to do ” 

“ Then you’d better begin to make it up,” she said 
‘‘ Yes, I know tliat I know that ” 

He rose, and began to walk uneasily up and down the room But 
the same vacant darkness was on his brow He had his hands in his 
pockets Hannele sat feehng helpless She couldn’t help being in 
love with the man : with his hands, with his strange, fascinating 
physique, witli his incalculable presence. She loved the way he 
put his feet down, she loved the way he moved his legs as he walked, 
she loved the mould of his loins, she loved the way he dropped his 
head a httle, and the strange, dark vacancy of his brow, his not- 
thinlang But now his restlessness only made her unhappy Nothing 
would come of it Yet she had driven him to it. 

He took his hands out of his pockets and returned to her like a 
piece of iron returmng to a magnet He sat down again in front of 
her and put his hands out to her, loolang into her face 

“ Give me your hands,” he said softly, with that strange, mindless, 
soft, suggestive tone which left her powerless to disobey. " Give 
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me your hands, and let me feel that we are together Words mean 
so little They mean nothing And all that one thinks and plans 
doesn’t amount to anything. Let me feel that we are together, and 
I don’t care about all the rest.” 

He spoke in his slow, melodious way, and closed her hands in 
his She struggled still for voice 

“ But you’ll have to care about it You’U have to make up your 
mind. You’ll just have to,” she insisted 

“ Yes, I suppose I shall I suppose I shall. But now tliat we are 
together, I won’t bother Now iBat we are together, let us forget it ” 
“ But when we can't forget it any more ? ” 

“ Well — then I don’t Imow But — to-night — ^it seems to me — we 
might just as well forget it.” 

The soft, melodious, straying sound of his voice made her feel 
helpless. She felt that he never answered her Words of reply seemed 
to stray out of him, m the need to say something But he himself 
never spoke There he was, a continual blank silence in front of her 
She had a battle with herself When he put his hand again on 
her cheek, softly, with the most extraordinary soft half-touch, as a 
kitten’s paw sometimes touches one, like a fluff of hvmg air, tlien, 
if it had not been for the magic of that almost indiscermble caress 
of his hand, she would have stifiened herself and drawn away and 
told him she could have nothing to do with him, while he was so 
half-hearted and unsatisfactory She wanted to tell him these things. 
But when she began he answered invanably in the same soft, stiaying 
voice, that seemed to spin gossamer threads all over her, so that she 
could neither think nor act nor even feel distinctly. Her soul 
groaned rebelhously in her And yet, when he put his hand softly 
under her chin, and lifted her face and smiled down on her with 
that gargoyle smile of his — she let him kiss her. 

“ What are you thinking about to-night ? ” he said “ What are 
you thinking about ? ” 

“ What did your Colonel say to you, exactly ^ ” she replied, 
trying to harden her eyes 

“ Oh, that ' ” he answered. “ Never inmd that That is of no 
significance whatever ” 

“ But what IS of any sigmficance ? ” she insisted She almost 
hated him. 

“ What is of any sigmficance ? Well, notlung to me, outside of 
this room, at this minute. Nothing m time or space matters to me.” 

“ Yes, this minute ’ ” she repeated bitterly “ But then tliere’s the 
future. Pve got to live in the future ” 
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“ The future ! The future ! The future is used up every day. 
The future to me is hke a big tangle of black thread. Every mormng 
you begm to untangle one loose end — and that’s your day. And every 
evemng you break off and throw away what you’ve untangled, and the 
heap IS so much less : just one thread less, one day less. That’s all 
the future matters to me ” 

“ Then nothing matters to you And I don’t matter to you. As 
you say, only an end of waste thread,” she resisted him. 

“ No, there you’re wrong. You aren’t the future to me ” 

“ "What am I then ? — the past ^ ” 

“ No, not any of those things. You’re nothing As far as all that 
goes, you’re nothing.” 

“ Thank you,” she said sarcastically, “ if I’m nothmg ” 

But the very irrelevancy of the man overcame her. He kissed her 
with half discermble, dim kisses, and touched her throat. And the 
meamngless of him fascinated her and left her powerless. She could 
ascnbe no meamng to him, none whatever. And yet his mouth, 
so strange in kissing, and his hairy forearms, and his slender, beautiful 
breast with black hair — it was all hke a mystery to her, as if one of the 
men from Mars were lovmg her. And 'she was heavy and spell- 
bound, and she loved the spell that bound her. But also she didn’t 
love It. 


n 

Countess zu Rassentlow had a studio m one of the main streets 
She was really a refugee. And nowadays you can be a grand-duke 
and a pauper, if you are a refugee But Hannele was not a pauper, 
because she and her fnend Mitchka had the studio where they made 
these dolls, and beautiful cushions of embroidered coloured wools, and 
such-hke objects of feminine art. The dolls were quite famous, so 
the two women did not starve 

Hannele did not work much in the studio She preferred to be 
alone m her own room, which was another fine attic, not qmte so 
large as the captain’s, under the same roof. But often she went to 
the studio in the afternoon, and if purchasers came, then they were 
offered a cup of tea 

The Alexander doll was never intended for sale What made 
Hannele take it to the studio one afternoon, we do not know. But 
she did so, and stood it on a little bureau It was a wonderful httle 
portrait of an officer and gentleman, the physique modelled so that 
It made you hold your breath 

“ And that— thdit is gemus ! ” cried Mitchka “ That is a chef 
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d^mivie ! That is my masterpiece, Hannele That is really marvel- 
lous And beautiful ' A beautiful man, what < But no, that is too real. 
I don’t understand how you daie. I always thought you %vcre good, 
Hannele, so much better-natured than I am. But now you frighten 
me. I am afraid you arc wicked, do you know It frightens me to think 
that you are wicked Abet nan I But you won’t leave him liierc ^ ” 
“ Why not ^ ” said Hannele, satiric 

Mitchka made big dark eyes of wonder, reproach, and fear. 

“ But you must not,” she said. 

Wliy not ^ ” 

“ No, that you may not do. You love tlie man ” 

“ What then ^ ” 

You can’t leave his puppet standmg there ” 

“ Why can 1 1 ^ ” 

But you are really wicked Du bist wnklich bos Only tlunk ! 
— and he is an English officer ” 

“ He isn’t sacrosanct even then ” 

“ They will expel you from the town They wuU deport you ” 

“ Let them, then ” 

“ But no ' What mil you do ^ That would be horrible if c had 
to go to Berhn or to Mumch and begin again Here everything 
has happened so weU ” 

“ I don’t care,” said Hannele 

Mitchka looked at her friend and said no more But she was 
angry After some time she turned and uttered her ultimatum 
“ When you are not there,” she said, “ I shall put the puppet 
away in a drawer I shall show it to nobody, nobody And I must 
tell you, it makes me afraid to see it there It makes me afraid 
And you have no right to get me into trouble, do you see It is not 
I wffio look at the Enghsli officers I don’t like tliem, they are too 
cold and finished off for me I shall never bring trouble on myself 
because of the English officers ” 

Don’t be afraid,” said Hannele “ They won’t trouble you 
They know everything we do, well enough. They have their spies 
everywhere Nothing will happen to you ” 

“ But if they make you go away — and I am planted here ^vIth the 
studio ” 

It was no good, however , Hannele was obstinate. 

So, one sunny afternoon there was a rmg at the door a httle 
lady m white, with a wrinkled face that still had its prettiness 
‘‘ Good afternoon ' in rather lardy-dardy middle-class Enghsh. 
I wunder if I may see your things in your studio ” 
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Oh yes ' ” said Mitchka “ Please to come in ” 

Entered the little lady in her finery and her crumpled prettmess 
She would not be very old ; perhaps younger than fifty And it was 
odd that her face had gone so crumpled, because her figure was very 
trim, her eyes were bright, and she had pretty teeth when she 
laughed. She ivas very fine in her clothes a dress of thick knitted 
ivhite silk, a large ermine scarf witli the tails only at the ends, and a 
black hat over which dripped a trail of green feathers of the osprey 
sort. She wore rather a lot of jewellery, and two bangles tinkled 
over her white kid gloves as she put up her fingers to touch her hair, 
whilst she stood complacently and looked round. 

“ You’ve got a chamitig studio — charming — ^perfectly dehghtful * 
I couldn’t imagine anything more delightful ” 

Mitchka gave a shght ironic bow, and said, in her odd, plangent 
Enghsh . 

Oh yes. We like it ver}'^ much also ” 

Hannele, who had dodged behind a screen, now came quickly 
foith 

Oh, how do you do ' ” smiled the elderly lady. “ I heard there 
were two of you. Now which is winch, if I may be so bold ^ This ” 
— and she gave a winsome smile and pointed a white kid finger at 
Mitchka — “ is the ” 

“ Annamana von Prielau-Garolath,” said Mitchlca, slightly 
bowing. 

“ Oh ! ” — and the wlnte kid finger jerked away “ Then 
this ” 

“Johanna zu Rassentlow,” said Hannele, smiling 

“ All, yes ’ Countess von Rassentlow * And this is Baroness von — 
von — ^but I shall never remember even if you tell me, for I’m awful 
at names Anyhow, I shall call one Countess and the otlier Baroness 
That will do, won’t it, for poor me • Now I should like awfully to 
see your things, if I may. I want to buy a little present to take back 
to England with me. I suppose I shan’t have to pay the world in 
duty on things hke these, shall I ^ ” 

“ Oh no,” said Mitchka “ No duty. Toys, you know, they — 

there is ” Her Enghsh stammered to an end, so she turned to 

Hannele 

“ They don’t charge duty on toys, and the embroideries they don’t 
notice,” said Hannele. 

“ Oh well Then I’m all right,” said the visitor. “ I hope I can 
buy something really mce ' I see a perfectly lovely jumper over 
there, perfectly dehghtful. But a httie too gay for me, I’m afraid. 



I’m not quite so young as I was, alas.” She smiled her winsome 
little smile, showing her pretty teeth, and the old pearls in her cars 
shook 

“ I’ve heard so much about your dolls I hear diey’rc perfectly 
exquisite, quite works of art May I see some, please.” 

“ Oh yes,” came Mitchka’s invariable answer, this exclamation 
being the foundation stone of all her English 
There were never more than three or four dolls in stock. This lime 
there were only two. The famous captain was hidden in his drawer. 

“ Perfectly beautiful ! Perfectly wonderful ’ ” murmured the 
httle lady, in an artistic murmur. “ I think they’re perfectly delight- 
ful. It’s wonderful of you, Countess, to make them. It is you who 
make them, is it not ? Or do you both do them together ? ” 

Hannele explained, and the inspection and the rhapsody went on 
together. But it was evident that the httle lady was a cautious buyer. 
She went over the thmgs very carefully, and thought more than twice. 
The dolls attracted her — but she thought them expensive, and hung 
fire 

“ I do wish,” she said wistfully, “ there had been a larger selection 
of the dolls I feel, you know, ^ere might have been one which I 
just loved Of course these are darlings — darlings they are : and worth 
every penny^ considering the work there is m them. And the art, of 
course But I have a feeling, don’t you know how it is, tliat if tliere 
had been just one or two more, I should have found one -which I 
absolutely couldn’t hve -without. Don’t you know how it is ^ One is 
so foohsh, of course What does Goethe say — ‘ Dort wo du mcht 
bist . . ’ ^ My German isn’t even a beginning, so you must excuse 
it But It means you always feel you would be happy somewhere 
else, and not just where you are Isn’t that it ^ Ah well, it’s so very 
often true — so very often. But not always, thank goodness ” She 
smiled an odd httle smile to herself, pursed her lips, and resumed : 
“ Well now, that’s how I feel about -the doHs If only there had been 
one or two more. Isn’t there a single one ? ” 

She looked winsomely at Hannele 

" Yes,” said Hannele, “ there is one But it is ordered It isn’t 
for sale ” 

“ Oh, do you think I might see it ? I’m sure it’s lovely Oh, I’m 
dying to see it. You know what woman’s cunosity is, don’t you ? ” 
—she laughed her tinkhng little laugh. “ Well, I’m afraid I’m all 
woman, unfortunately One is so much harder if one has a touch of 
the man in one, don’t you think, and more able to bear things But 
I’m afraid I’m all woman ” She sighed and became silent. 
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Haimele went quietly to the drawer and took out the captain. 
She handed him to the little woman The latter looked frightened. 
Her eyes became round and childish, her face went yellowish. Her 
jewek tinkled nervously as she stammered : 

“ Now that — ^isn’t that ” and she laughed a httle, hysterical 

laugh. 

She turned round, as if to escape. 

“ Do you mind if I sit down/’ she said “ I think the stand- 
ing and she subsided mto a chair. She kept her face averted. 

But she held the puppet fast, her small, white fingers with their heavy 
jewelled rings clasped round his waist 

“ You know,” rushed in Mitchka, who was terrified “ You 
know, that is a hfe-picture of one of the Enghshmen, of a gentleman, 
you know A life-picture, you know ” 

“ A portrmt,” said Hannele brightly. 

“ Yes,” murmured the visitor vaguely. “ I’m sure it is I’m sure 
it IS a very clever portrait indeed ” 

She fumbled with a chain, and put up a small gold lorgnette 
before her eyes, as if to screen herself And from behind the screen 
of her lorgnette she peered at the image in her hand. 

“ But,” she said, “ none of the English officers, or rather Scottish, 
wear the close-fittmg tartan trews any more — except for fancy dress.” 
Her voice was vague and distant. 

“ No, they don’t now,” said Hannele. “ But that is the correct 
dress I think they are so handsome, don’t you ? ” 

“ Well I don’t know. It depends ” — and the httle woman 
laughed shakily. 

“ Oh yes,” said Hannele “ It needs weU-shapen legs ” 

“ Such as the onginal of your doll must have had — quite,” said 
the lady 

“ Oh yes,” said Hannele. “ I think his legs are very handsome ” 
“ Quite ' ” said the lady. “Judging from his portrait, as you call 
it. May I ask the name of the gentleman — ^if it is not too indiscreet ^ ” 
“ Captain Hepburn,” said Hannele 

“ Yes, of course it is I knew him at once. I’ve known him for 
many years ” 

“ Oh, please,” broke in Mitchka “ Oh, please, do not tell him 
you have seen it ' Oh, please ' Please not to tell any one ' ” 

The visitor looked up with a grey httle smile 
“ But why not ? ” she said “ Anyhow, I can’t tell lum at once, 
because I hear he is away at present You don’t happen to know 
when he will be back ^ ” 
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“ I bdiac to-monow/’ said Hannclc. 

“ To-moiiow * ” 

“ And please ' *’ pleaded Mitchka, who looked lovely in hei plead- 
ing disiiess, “ please not to tel! aii) body that \ou have seen it " 

“ IMnst I piomisc^ ” smiled the little lady wanlv “ Very well, 
then, I won't tell him Tve seen it And now I think 1 must be going 
Yes, riljiist take the cushion co\cr, thank ^ou Tell me again how 
much It IS, please ’ 

That evening Hanncle was restless He had been awa^ on some 
duty foi tbicc davs He was returning that night— should have 
been back m time for dinner. But lie had not arrived, and his loom 
was locked and claik. Hannclc had heard the servant light tlic stove 
some houis ago Now' the room w'as locked and blank as it had 
been foi thicc days 

Hannelc w'as most uneasy because she seemed to have forgotten 
him in the three days ivhilst he had been away He seemed to ha\ e 
quite disappeared out of her. She could hardly even icmcmbei 
him He had become so insignificant to her she was dazed 

Now she w'anted to see him again, to know if it was ically so 
She felt that he was coming. She felt that he was already pulling 
out some influence towards her But vs'hat ? And ivas he real ? 
Why had she made his doll ^ 'Wliy had his doll been so important, 
if he W'as nothing Why had she shoivn it to that funny little w oman 
this afternoon ^ Why was she herself such a fool, getting hciself into 
tangles in tins place where it w'as so unpleasant to be entangled ^ 
Why was she entangled, after all ^ It was all so unreal And par- 
ticularly he was unreal . as umeal as a pci son in a dream, ivhom one 
has never heard of in actual hfe In actual hfc, her owm German 
friends were real Martin was i eal , Gciman men w'eie leal to her 
But this other, he was simply not tlicre He didn’t really exist. 
He was a nullus, in reality A nullus — and she had somehow got 
herself complicated "With him 

Was It possible Was it possible she had been so closely entangled 
with an absolute nothing ? Now' he W'as absent she couldn’t even 
imagine him He had gone out of her imagination, and even when 
she looked at liis doll she saw nothing but a barren puppet And 
yet for this dead puppet, she had been compromising hciself, now, 
when It was so risky for her to be compromised. 

Her own German friends — ^her own German men — they w ere men, 
they were real beings But this English officer, he vvas neithei fish, flesh^, 
fowl, nor good red herring, as they say He w'as just a hypothetical 
presence She felt that if he never came back, she w'ould be just as 
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if she had read a rather pecuhar but false story, a tour deforce which 
works up one’s imagination all falsely. 

Nevertheless she was uneasy She had a lurking suspicion that 
there might be something else So she kept uneasily wandering out 
on to the landmg, and hstenmg, to hear if he might be coimng 

Yes — there was a sound. Yes, there was his slow step on the stairs, 
and the slow, straying purr of his voice And instantly she heard his 
voice she was afraid again She knew there was something there 
And instantly she felt the reahty of his piesence, she felt the unreahty 
of her own German men-friends The moment she heard the 
peculiar, slow melody of lus foreign voice everything seemed to go 
changed in her, and Martin and Otto and Allirecht, her German 
friends, seemed to go pale and dim as if one could almost see through 
them, like unsubstantial things 

This was what she had to reckon with, this recoil from one to the 
other When he was present, he seemed so terribly real When he 
^vas absent he was completely vague, and her own men of her own 
race seemed so absolutely the only reality 

But he was talking. Who was he talking to ? She heard the steps 
echo up the hollows of the stone staircase, slowly, as if wearily, and 
voices slowly, confusedly rmngle The slow, soft trail of his voice — 
and then the peculiar, quick tones — ^yes, of a woman And not one 
of the maids, because they were spealang Enghsh She hstened hard 
The quick, and yet slightly hushed, slightly sad-sounding voice of 
a ^voman who talks a good deal, as if talking to herself Hannele’s 
quick ears caught the sound of what she was saying “ Yes, I 
thought the Baroness a perfectly beautiful creature, perfectly lovely 
But so extraordinarily hke a Spamard Do you remember, Alec, at 
Malaga ^ I always thought they fascinated you then, with their 
mantillas Perfectly lovely she would look in a mantilla Only 
perhaps she is too open-hearted, too impulsive, poor thing She 
lacks the Spamsh reserve Poor thing, I feel sorry for her For them 
both, indeed It must be very hard to have to do these things for 
a hvmg, after you’ve been accustomed to be made much of for youi 
own sake, and for your aristocratic title It’s very hard for them, 
poor things Baroness, Countess, it sounds just a little ridiculous, 
when you’re buying woollen embroideries from them But I sup- 
pose, poor things, they can’t help it. Better drop the titles altogether, 

I think ” 

“ Well, they do, if people will let them Only Enghsh and 
American people find it so much easier to say Baroness or Countess 
than Fraulem von Pnelau-Carolath, or whatever it is ” 



“ They could say simply Fraulem, as we do to our governesses— 
or as we used to, when we had German governesses,” came the voice 
of her. 

“ Yes, we could^^ said his voice 

“ After all, what is the good, what is the good of titles^ if you have 
to sell dolls and woollen embroideries— not so very beautiful, cither ” 

“ Oh, quite ' Oh, qmte 1 I thmk titles arc perhaps a mistake, 
anyhow. But they’ve always had them,” came his slow, musical 
voice, with Its sing-song note of hopeless indifference. He sounded 
rather hke a man talking out of his sleep. 

Hannele caught sight of the tail of blue-green crane feathers 
veering round a turn m tlie stairs away below, and she beat a hasty 
retreat. 


m 

There was a htde platform out on tlie roof, where he used some- 
times to stand his telescope and observe the stars or tlie moon . the 
moon when possible. It was not a very safe platform, just a little 
ledge of the roof, outside the window at the end of the top corridor . 
or rather, the top landing, for it was only the space betiveen the attics 
Hannele had the one attic-room at the back, he had the room we 
have seen, and a little bedroom which was really only a lumber- 
room Before he came, Hannele had been alone under the roof 
His rooms were then lumber-room and laundry-room, where tlie 
clothes were dried. But he had wanted to be high up, because of 
his stars, and this was the place that pleased him 
Hannele heard him qmte late in the night, wandenng about 
She heard him also on the ledge outside. She could not sleep. He 
disturbed her The moon was risen, large and bright in the sky 
She heard the bells from the cathedral slowly strike two : two great 
drops of sound in the hvid night And agam, from outside on the 
roof, she heard him clear his throat Then a cat howled 

She rose, wrapped herself in a dark wrap, and went down the 
landing to the window at the end. The sky outside was full of 
moonhght. He was squatted hke a great cat peering up his tele- 
scope, sitting on a stool, his knees wide apart Quite motionless he 
sat in that attitude, hke some leaden figure on the roof The moon- 
hght glistened with a gleam of plumbago on tlie great slope of black 
tiles She stood still in the window, watching. And he remained 
fixed and motionless at the end of the telescope 
She tapped softly on the window-pane. He looked round, like 
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some tom-cat starmg round witli wide night-eyes Then he reached 
down his hand and pulled the window open 
‘‘ Hello,” he said quietly “ You not asleep ^ ” 

“ Aren’t joK tired ? ” she rephed, rather resentful. 

No, I was as wide awake as I could be. IsnH the moon fine to- 
night ! What ^ Perfectly amazing. Wouldn’t you hke to come up 
and have a look at her ^ ” 

“ No, thank you,” she said hastily, terrified at the thought. 

He resumed his posture, peering up the telescope. 

“ Perfectly amazing,” he said, murmuring She waited for some 
time, bewitched hkewise by the great October moon and the sky 
fuU of resplendent white-green light It seemed hke another sort 
of day-time. And there he straddled on the roof hke some cat 1 It 
was exactly hke day in some other planet 
At length he turned round to her His face ghstened faintly, and 
his eyes were dilated like a cat’s at mght. 

“ You know I had a visitor ^ ” he said. 

“ Yes ” 

“ My -wife.” 

** Your wife ! ” — she looked up really astomshed She had thought 
it might be an acquaintance — perhaps his aunt — or even an elder 
sister “ But she’s years older than you,” she added 
“ Eight years,” he said “ I’m forty-one ” 

There was a silence 

“ Yes,” he mused. “ She arrived suddenly, by surprise, yester- 
day, and found me away. She’s staying m the hotel in the Vier 
Jahreszeiten.” 

There was a pause. 

“ Aren’t you going to stay with her ? ” asked Hannele. 

“ Yes, I shall prob^ablyjom her to-morrow.” 

There was a still longer pause 
“ Why not to-mght ? ” asked Hannele 

“ Oh, well — I put it off for to-mght It meant all the bother of 
my wife changng her room at the hotel — and it was late — and I was 
all mucky after travelhng ” 

“ But you’ll go to-morrow ? ” 

“ Yes, I shall go to-morrow For a week or so After tliat I’m not 
sure what will happen ” 

There was quite a long pause. He remamed seated on his stool 
on the roof, loolang with dilated, blank, black eyes at nothingness. 
She stood below in the open wnndow-space, pondering 
“ Do you want to go to her at the hotel ^ ” asked Hannele 
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“Well, I don’t, particularly. But I don’t mind, really. Wc’rc 
very good friends Why, we’ve been friends for eighteen years — 
we’ve been married seventeen. Oh, she’s a nice little woman. 
I don’t want to hurt her feehngs I wish her no harm, you know. 
On the contrary, I wish her all the good in the world ” 

He had no idea of the blank amazement in which Hannelc listened 
to these stiay remarks. 

“ But ” she stammered “ But doesn’t she expect you to make 

love to her ^ ” 

“ Oh, yes, she expects that. You bet she does woman-hke ” 

“ And you ^ ” — the question had a dangerous ring 
“ Why, I don’t mind, really, you know, if it’s only for a short time 
I’m used to her I’ve always been fond of her, you know — and so if it 
gives her any pleasure — ^^vhy, I like her to get what pleasuie out of 
life she can ” 

“ But j’OM — yovi yourself ^ Don’t jw/ feel anything^ ” Hannele’s 
amazement was reaclung the point of incredulity She began to feel 
that he was making it up It was all so different from her own point 
of view To sit there so quiet and to make such statements in all good 
faith no, it w'as impossible 

“ I don’t consider I count,” he said naively 
Hannele looked aside If that wasn’t lying, it was imbecihty, or 
worse She had for the moment nothing to say She felt he was a 
sort of psychic phenomenon like a grasshopper or a tadpole or an 
ammonite Not to be regarded from a human point of view No, 
he just wasn’t normal And she had been fascinated by him ' It 
was only sheer, amazed curiosity that carried her on to her next 
question 

“ But do you never count, then ^ ” she asked, and theie was a touch 
of derision, of laughter in her tone He took no offence 

“ Well — ^very rarely,” he said “ I count very rarely That’s how 
life appears to me One matters so veiy httle ” 

She felt quite dizzy with astonishment And he called himself a man ' 
“ But if you matter so very httle, what do you do anything at all 
for^^ ” she asked 

“ Oh, one has to And then, why not Why not do things even 
if oneself hardly matters Look at the moon It doesn’t matter in 
the least to the moon whether I exist or whether I don’t So why 
should It matter to me ^ ” 

^ter a blank pause of increduhty she said 

“ I could die with laughter. It seems to me all so ridiculous — no 
I can’t beheve it ” ’ 
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“ Perhaps it is a point of view,” he said. 

There was a long and pregnant silence : we should not like to say- 
pregnant with what. 

“ And so I don’t mean anything to you at all ^ ” she said 

“ I didn’t say that,” he rephed 
Nothing means anything to you,” she challenged. 

“ I don’t say that ” 

Whether it’s your wife — or me — or the moon — toute la mime 
chose ” 

“ No — no — ^that’s hardly the way to look at it ” 

She gazed at him in such utter amazement that she felt something 
would really explode in her if she heard another word Was this 
a man ^ — or what was it ' It was too much for her, that was all 

“ Well, good-bye,” she said. “ I hope you will have a nice time 
at the Vier Jahreszeiten ” 

So she left him still sitting on the roof 

“ I suppose,” she said to herself, “ that is love a Vanglaise But it’s 
more than I can swallow ” 


rv 

" Won’t you come and have tea with me — do ' Come right along 
now Don’t you find it bitterly cold ^ Yes — well now — come m 
with me and we’ll have a cup of mce, hot tea, in our little sitting- 
room The weather changes so suddenly, and really, one needs a 
little reinforcement But perhaps you don’t take tea ^ ” 

“ Oh yes I got so used to it in England,” said Hannele 
“ Did you now ! Well now, were you long in England ? ” 

'' Oh yes ” 

The two women had met in the Domplatz Mrs Hepburn was 
looking extraordinarily like one of Hannele’s dolls, in a funny httle 
cape of odd striped skins, and a httle dark-green skirt, and a rather 
fuzzy sort of hat Hannele looked almost huge beside her 

“ But now you will come in and have tea, won’t you ^ Oh, please 
do Never mind whether it’s de rigueui or not I always please 
myself what I do I’m afraid my husband gets some shocks some- 
times — but that we can’t help I won’t have anybody la^nng down 
the law to me ” She laughed her winsome little laugh “ So now 
come along m, and we’ll see if there aren’t hot scones as well I love 
a hot scone for tea in cold weather And I hope you do That is, if 
there are any We don’t know yet ” She tinkled her httle laugh 
“ My husband may or may not be m But that makes no difference 
to you and me, does it ^ There, it’s just striking half-past four In 
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England we always have tea at half-past. My husband adores his 
tea I don’t suppose our man is five minutes off the half-past, 
ringing the gong for tea, not once in twelve months. My husband 
doesn’t mind at all if dinner is a little late. But he gets quite — well, 
quite ‘ ratty ’ if tea is late.” She tinkled a laugh “ Though I 
shouldn’t say that. He is the soul of kindness and patience. I don’t 
think I’ve ever known him to do an unbnd thing — or hardly say 
an unkind word. But I doubt if he will be in to-day ” 

He was m, however, standing with his feet apart and his hands in 
his trouser pockets m the little sitting-room upstairs in the hotel. 
He raised his eyebrows the smallest degree, seeing Hannele enter. 

“ Ah, Countess Hannele — my wife has brought you along ! Very 
nice, very mce ' Let me take your wrap Oh, yes, certaiiffy . . 

“ Have you rung for tea, dear ? ” asked Mrs Hepburn. 

“ Er — ^yes. I said as soon as you came m they were to bnng it.” 

“ Yes — well. Won’t you ring again, dear, and say for ihree.^^ 

“ Yes — certainly. Certainly.” 

He rang, and stood about with his hands m his pockets waiting for 
tea 

“ Well now,” said Mrs Hepburn, as she hfted the teapot, and her 
bangles tinkled, and her huge rings of bnlhants twinkled, and her 
big ear-rings of clustered seed-pearls bobbed against her radier 
withered cheek, “ isn’t it charming of Countess zu — Countess 


“ Rassentlow,” said he “ I beheve most people say Countess 
Hannele I know we always do among ourselves. We say Countess 
Hannele’s shop ” 

“ Countess Hannele’s shop ! Now, isn’t that perfectly delightful : 
such a romance in the very sound of it. You take cream ^ ” 

“ Thank you,” said Hannele. 

The tea passed in a cloud of chatter, while Mrs. Hepburn manipu- 
lated the teapot, and lit the spint-flame, and blew it out, and peeped 
into the steam of the teapot, and couldn’t see whether there was any 
more tea or not — and — “ At home I know — I was going to say to a ^ 
teaspoonful — ^liow much tea there is in the pot But this teapot — I 
don’t know what it’s made of— it isn’t silver, I know that — it is so 
heavy in itself, that it’s deceived me several times already. And my 
husband is a greedy man, a greedy man — ^he likes at least three cups 
— and four if he can get them, or five i Yes, dear, I’ve plenty of tea 
to-day You shall have even five, if you don’t mind the last two 
weak Do let me fill your cup, Countess Hannele. I tbinlf it’s a 
charming name ” 
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“ There’s a play called Hannele^ isn’t there ? ” said he. 

When he had had his five cups, and his wife had got her cigarette 
perched in the end of a long, long shm white holder, and was puffing 
like a httle China-woman from the distance, there was a little lull 
“ Alec, dear,” said Mrs. Hepburn “ You won’t forget to leave 
that message for me at Mrs Rackham’s I’m so afraid it will be 
forgotten ” 

“ No, dear, I won’t forget Er — ^would you like me to go round 
now 

Hannele noticed how often he said “ er,” when he was begmmng 
to speak to his wife. But they were such good friends, the two of them. 

“ Wliy if you would, dear, I should feel perfectly comfortable 
But I don’t want you to hurry one bit ” 

“ Oh, I may as well go now ” 

And he went Mrs Hepburn detained her guest 
“ He ts so charming to me,” said the httle woman “ He’s really 
wonderful And he always has been the same — ^invariably So that 
if he dzd make a httle shp — well, you know, I don’t have to take it so 
seriously ” 

“ No,” said Hannele, feehng as if her ears were stretching with 
astomshment 

“ It’s the war It’s just the war It’s had a ternbly deteriorating 
effect on the men ” 

“ In what way ^ ” said Hannele 

“ Why, morally Really, there’s hardly one man left the same 
as he was before the war Terribly degenerated ” 

“ Is that so ^ ” said Hannele 

“ It is indeed Why, isn’t it the same with the German men and 
officers ^ ” 

“ Yes, I think so,” said Hannele. 

“ And I’m sure so, from what I hear But of course it is the women 
who are to blame in the first place We poor women ' We are a 
guilty race, I am afraid But I never throw stones I know what it is 
' myself to have temptations I have to flirt a httle — and when I was 
younger — well, the men didn’t escape me, I assure you And I was 
so often scorched But never quite singed My husband never 
minded He knew I was really safe Oh yes, I have always been 
faithful to him But still — I have been very near the flame ” And she 
laughed her winsome httle laugh 

Hannele put her fingers to her ears, to make sure they were not 
falling off 

“ Of course during the war it was ternble. I know that m a 
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certain hospital it was quite impossible for a girl to stay on if she 
kept straight The matrons and sisters just turned her out. They 
wouldn’t have her unless she was one of themselves And you know 
what that means Quite like the convent in Balzac’s stoi y — you know 
ivhich I mean, I’m sure ” And the laugh Unkled gaily 
“ But then, what can you expect, when tliere aren’t enough men 
to go round ’ Why, I had a friend m Ireland She and her husband 
had been an ideal couple, an ideal couple Real playmates And 
you can’t say more than that, can you ^ Well, then, he became a 
major dunng tlie war And she was so loolung forward, poor thing, 
to the perfectly lovely times they would have together ivhen he 
came home She is like me, and is lucky enough to have a little 

income of her own — not a great fortune — ^but — well Well now, 

what was I going to say Oh yes, she was looking forward to the 
perfectly lovely times they would have when he came home build- 
ing on her dreams, poor tlnng, as we unfortunate ivomen always do 
I suppose we shall never be cured of it ” A little tinkling laugh 
“ Well now, not a bit of it Not a bit of it ” Mrs Hepburn hfted 
her heavily-jewelled httle hand in a motion of protest It was 
curious, her hands were pretty and white, and her neck and breast, 
now she wore a little tea-gown, were also smootli and white and 
pretty, under the medley of twinkhng httle chains and coloured 
jewels Why should her face have played her this nasty trick of 
going all crumpled ^ Howevei, it was so 

“ Not one bit of it,” reiterated the httle lady “ He came home 
quite changed She said she could hardly recognize him for the 
same man Let me tell you one little incident Just a trifle, but 
significant He was coming home — this was some time after he ivas 
free from the army — he was coming home from London, and he 
told her to meet him at the boat gave her the time and ever^Thing 
Well, she went to the boat, poor thing, and he didn’t come She 
waited, and no word of explanation or anytlimg So she couldn’t 
make up her mind whether to go next day and meet the boat again 
However, she decided she wouldn’t So of course, on that boat he 
arrived When he got home, he said to her, ‘ Wliy didn’t you meet 
the boat ’ ‘ WeU,’ she said, ‘ I went yesterday, and you didn’t 

come ’ ‘ Then why didn’t you meet it agam to-day ^ ’ Imaoine it 
&e sauce ' And they had been real playmates Heartbreaking^ 
isn’t It? ‘WeU,’ she said m self-defence, ‘why didn’t you come 
yesterday ? ’ ‘ Oh,’ he said, ‘ I met a woman m town whom I hked 
and she asked me to spend the mght with her, so I did ’ Now what 
do you think of that ^ Can you conceive of such a thing ? ” 
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“ Oil no ” said Hanncle “ I call that unnecessary brutality ” 

“ Exactly ! So teniblc to say such a thing to her ! The brutahty 
of it > Well, that's how the world is to-day I’m tliaiikful my 
husband isn’t tliat soit I don’t say he’s perfect. But whatever else 
he did, he d never be unkind, and he couldn't be brutal He just 
couldn’t He’d never tell me a he — I know that. But callous 
brutality, no, thank goodness, he hasn’t a spark of it in him I’m the 
wicked one, if either of us is wicked ” The little laugh tinkled. 
'‘Oh' but he’s been perfect to me, perfect. Hardly a cross word 
’Why, on our wedding mght, he kneeled down in front of me and 
promised, wath God’s help, to make my life happy And I must 
say, as far as possible, he’s kept his word It has been his one aim in 
life, to make my life happy ” 

The little lady looked a^vay with a blight, musing look, towaids 
the w’lndow' She was being a heroine in a romance Hannele 
could see her being a heroine, playmg the chief part in her own life- 
romance It is such a feminine occupation, that no w^oman takes 
offence ^vhen she is made audience 

“ I'm afraid I’^’C more of the w'oman than the mother in my 
composition,” icsumcd the little heiome “ I adore my two children. 
The boy is at Winchester, and my httle girl is in a convent in Brittany. 
Oh, they are perfect darlings, both of them But the man is first m 
my mind, I’m afraid. I fear I’m rather old-fashioned But never 
mind I can sec the attractions in other men — can’t I indeed ' 
There ^vas a perfectly exquisite creature — he was a very clever 
engineer — but much, much more than that But never mind ” The 
little heroine sniffed as if there were perfume in the air, folded her 
jewelled hands, and resumed “ How'ever — I know' what it is 

myself to flutter round the flame You know I’m Irish myself, and 
we Irish can’t help it Oh, I wouldn’t be English for anything. 
Just that httle touch of imagination, you know . ” The little 

laugh tinkled “ And that’s what makes me able to sympathize 
%vith my husband even ^vhen, perhaps, I shouldn’t Why, when he 
' w'as at home with me, he never gave a thought, not a thought to 
another woman I must say, he used to make me feel a little guilty 
sometimes But there ' I don’t think he ever thought of anotlier 
woman as being flesh and blood, after he knew me I could tell 
Pleasant, courteous, charming — ^but' other women were not flesh and 
blood to him, they were Just people, callers — that kind of thing. It 
used to amaze me, when some perfectly lovely creature came, whom 
I should have been head over heels m love with m a minute — and 
he, he was charimng, delightful , he could see her points, but she 
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was no more to him than, let me say, a pot of carnations, or a beauti- 
ful old piece of punto di Milano. Not flesh and blood. Well, 
perhaps one can feel too safe. Perhaps one needs a Uny pinch of the 
salt of jealousy. I believe one does And I have not had one jealous 
moment for seventeen years So that, really, when I heard a whisper 
of something going on here, I felt almost pleased I felt exonerated 
for my own little peccadilloes, for one thing And I felt he was 
perhaps a httle more human. Because, after all, it is nothing but 
human to fall in love, if you are alone for a long time and m tlie 
company of a beautiful woman— and if you’re an attractive man 
yourself” 

Hannele sat with her eyes propped open and her ears buttoned 
back with amazement, expecting the next revelations. 

“ Why, of course,” she said^ knowing she was expected to say 
something 

“ Yes, of course,” said Mrs Hepburn, eyeing her sharply “ So 
I thought I’d better come and see how far things had gone I had 
nothing but a hint to go on I knew no name — nothing, 
I had just a hint that she was German, and a refugee anstocrat 
— and that he used to call at the studio.” The htde lady eyed 
Hannele sharply, and gave a breathless httle laugh, clasping her 
hands nervously Hannele sat absolutely blank . re^ly dazed 
“ Of course,” resumed Mrs Hepburn, “ that was enough That 
was quite a sufficient clu? I’m afraid my intentions when I called 
at the studio were not as pure as they might have been. I’m afraid 
I wanted to see something more than the dolls But when you showed 
me his doll, then I knew Of course there wasn’t a shadow of doubt 
after that And I saw at once that she loved him, poor thing. She 
was so agitated And no idea who I was. And you -were so unkind 
to show me the doll Of course you had no idea who you were 
showing It to. But for her, poor thing, it was such a trial I could 
see how she suffered And I must say she’s very lovely — she’s very, 
very lovely, with her golden skin and her reddish amber eyes and her 
beautiful, beautiful carriage. And such a naive, impulsive nature 
Gives everything away in a minute. And then her deep voice — 
‘ Oh yes — Oh please f ’ — such a child And such an aristocrat, that 
lovely turn of her head, and her simple, elegant dress Oh, she’s very 
charming And she’s just the type I always knew would attract him, 
if he hadn’t got me I’ve thought about it many a time — many a 
time When a woman is older than a man, she does think these 
things — especially if he has his attractive pomts too And when I’ve 
dreamed of the woman he would love if he hadn’t got me, it has 
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always been a Spanish type And the Baroness is extraordinarily 
Spanish in her appearance She must have had some noble Spanish 
ancestor. Don’t you think so ^ ” 

“ Oh yes,” said Hannele “ There were such a lot of Spaniards 
in Austria, too, with the various emperors ” 

“ With Charles V, exactly. Exactly That’s how it must have 
been And so she has all the Spamsh beauty, and all the German 
feeling Of course, for myself, I miss the reserve, the haughtiness. 
But she’s very, very lovely, and I’m sure I could never hate her I 
couldn’t even if I tried And I’m not going to try But I think she’s 
much too dangerous for my husband to see much of her Don’t you 
agree, now ? ” 

“ Oh, but really,” stammered Hannele “ There’s nothing m it, 
really ” 

“Well,” said the httle lady, cocking her head shrewdly aside, 
“ I shouldn’t like there to be any more in it ” 

And there was a moment’s dead pause. Each woman was reflect- 
ing Hannele wondered if tlie htde lady was just foohng her 

“ Anyhow,” continued Mrs. Hepburn, “ the spark is there, and I 
don’t intend the fire to spread. I am going to be very, very careful, 
myself, not to fan the flames. The last thing I should think of would 
be to make my husband scenes I beheve it would be fatal ” 

“ Yes,” said Hannele, dunng the pause 

“ I’m gomg very carefully. You think there isn’t much in it — 
between him and the Baroness ? ” 

“ No — no — I’m sure there isn’t,” cried Hannele, with a full voice 
of conviction She was almost indignant at being slighted so com- 
pletely herself, in the httie lady’s suspicions 

“ Hm ' — mm • ” hummed the htde woman, sapiendy nodding 
her head slowly up and down “ I’m not so sure ! I’m not so sure 
that It hasn’t gone pretty far.” 

“ Oh no 1 ” cried Hannele, in real irritation of protest 
“ Well,” said the other. “ In any case, I don’t intend it to go any 
further ” 

There was dead silence for some time 

“ There’s more m it than you say There’s more in it than you 
say,” ruminated the httle woman “ I know him, for one thing I 
know he’s got a cloud on his brow And I know it hasn’t left his 
brow for a single minute. And when I told him I had been to the 
studio, and showed him the cushion-cover, I knew he felt guilty I 
am not so easily deceived We Irish all have a touch of second sight, 

I beheve. Of course I haven’t challenged him I haven’t even 
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mentioned tlic doll. By tlic way, who oidcrcd the doll ? Do you 
mind telling mc'^ ” 

“No, It wasn’t ordcicd,'’ confessed Hannclc. 

“ Ail— I thought not— I thought not ' ’ said Mr^ licpburn. 
lifung her finger. “ At least, I knew no outsider had ordered it. Of 
course I knew ” And she smiled to herself. 

“ So,” she continued, “ I had too much sense to say anytliing 
about It. I don’t believe m stripping ivounds bare. I believe in 
gently coveiing them and letting them heal But I did say I 
tliought her a lovely creature ” The little lady looked brightly at 
Hannele 

“ Yes,” said Hannele 

“ And he was very vague in Ins manner ‘ Yes, not bad,’ be said 
I thought to myself, Aha, my boy, you don’t dccei\e me with your 
not bad She’s very much more than not bad I said so, too I 
wanted, of course, to let him Icnow I had a suspicion.” 

“ And do you tlunk he knew ^ ” 

“ Of course he did Of couise he did. ‘ She’s much too danger- 
ous,’ I said, ‘ to be in a town where there arc so many strange 
men . married and unmarried ’ And then he turned round to 
me and gave himself away, oh, so plainly ‘ W’hy ^ ’ he said But 
such a haughty distant tone I said to myself, ‘ It’s time, my 
dear boy, you were removed out of the danger-zone.' But I 
answered him ‘ Surely somebody is bound to fall in love ’ivith her ’ 

^ Not at all,’ he said, ^ she keeps to liei own counti ymen ’ ‘ You don t 
tell me,’ I answered him, ' wth her pretty broken English > It is a 
wonder the two of tliem are allowed to stay in the toivn ’ And then 
again he lounded on me * Good gracious ’ ' he said. ‘ Would you 
have them turned out just because they’re beautiful to look at, ivhcn 
they have nowhere else to go, and they make their bit of a livelihood 
here ^ ’ I assure you, he hasn’t rounded on me in that overbearing 
way, not once before, m all our mained hfe So I just said quietly 
‘ I should hive to protect ou? own men ’ And he didn’t say anything 
more But he looked at me under his brows, and went out of tlie 
room ” 

There was a silence Hannele ^vaited with her hands in her lap, 
and Mrs Hepburn mused, ivith her hands in her lap Her face 
looked yellow, and very wrinkled 

“ Well now,” she said, breaking again suddenly into life “ What 
are we to do ? I mean what is to be done ^ You are tlie Baroness’ 
nearest friend And I wish her no harm, none whatever ” 

“ What can we do ^ ” said Hannele, in the pause 
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“ I have been urging my husband for some time to get his dis- 
charge from the army,” said the httle woman. “ I know he could 
have It m three months’ time But like so many more men, he has 
no income of his own, and he doesn’t want to feel dependent 
Perfect nonsense * So he says he wants to stay on m the army. 
I have never known him before go against my real wishes ” 

“ But It IS better for a man to be mdependent,” said Hannele 
“ I know It IS But it is also better for him to be at home And I 
could get him a post in one of the observatories He could do some- 
thing m meteorological work ” 

Hannele refused to answer any more 

“ Of course,” said Mrs Hepburn, “ if he does stay on here, it 
would be much better if the Baroness left the town ” 

“ I’m sure she will never leave of her own choice,” said Hannele 
“ I’m sure she won’t either But she might be made to see that 
It would be very much wtsei of her to move of her own free will ” 

“ Why ^ ” said Hannele 

Why, because she might any time be removed by the British 
authorities ” 

“ Why should she ^ ” said Hannele 

“ I thmk the women who are a menace to our men should be 
removed.” 

“ But she IS not a menace to your men.” 

“ Well, I have my own opimon on that point ” 

Which was a decided deadlock 

“ I’m sure I’ve kept you an awful long time with my chatter,” 
said Mrs Hepburn “ But I did want to make everything as simple 
as possible As I said before, I can’t feel any ill-will agamst her 
Yet I can’t let things just go on. Heaven alone knows when they 
may end Of course if I can persuade my husband to resign his 
comimssion and come back to England — anyhow, we will see I’m 
sure I am the last person in the world to bear mahce ” 

The tone m which she said it conveyed a dire threat 
Hannele rose from her chair 

“ Oh, and one other thing,” said her hostess, taking out a tiny 
lace handkerchief and touching her nose dehcately with it. “ Do 
you think ” — dab — dab — “ that I might have that doll — ^you 

know ^ ” 

“ That ^ ” 

“ Yes, of my husband ” — the httle lady rubbed her nose with her 
kerchief 

“ The price is three guineas,” said Hannele. 
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“ Oh, indeed ' ’’—the lone was very cold. “ I thought it was not 
for sale ” 

Hanncle put on her wrap. 

“ You’ll send it round-will you ?— if you will be so land.” 

“ I must ask my friend, fiist.” 

“ Yes, of course. But I’m sure she will be so kind as to send it 
me It IS a httle— er— indehcatc, don’t you tiunk ! ” 

“ No,” said Hannele “ No more than a painted portrait.” 

“ Don’t you ^ ” said her hostess coldly. “ Well, even a painted 
portrait I think I should like in my own possession This (/o/l ” 

Hannele waited, but there was no conclusion. 

“ Anyhow,” she said, “ the price is three guineas : or the 
equivalent in marks ” 

“ Very well,” said the httle lady, “ you shall have your three 
guineas when I get the doll ” 

V 

Hannele went her way pondering. A man never is quite such an 
abject specimen as his We makes him look, talking about ” my 
husband ” Therefore, if any woman ^vlshes to rescue her husband 
from the clutches of another female, let her only invite tins female to 
tea and talk quite smcerely about “ my husband, you knoiv.” 
Every man has made a ghastly fool of Inmself wuth a woman, at 
some time or other. No woman ever forgets And most women will 
give the show away, with real pathos, to another woman. For 
instance, the picture of Alec at his wife’s feet on Ins wedding mght, 
vowing to devote himself to her lifelong happiness — this picture 
strayed across Hannele’s mind time after time, whenever she thought 
of her dear captain. With disastrous consequences to tlie captain 
Of course if he had been at her own feet, tlien Hannele would ha\ e 
thought It almost natural . almost a necessary part of tlie shoiv of 
love But at the feet of that other little woman ^ And w^hat was tliat 
other httle woman wearmg ^ Her ivcdding night ' Hannele 
hoped before heaven it wasn’t some awful little nighty of frail 
flowered silk Imagme it, that httle lady ’ Perhaps in a chic little 
boudoir cap of punto di Milano, and this shp of frail floivered silk . 
and the man, perhaps, in his braces • Oh, merciful heaven, save us 
from other people’s indiscretions No, let us be sure it was in proper 
evening dress — twenty years ago — ^very low cut, with a full skirt 
gathered behind and trailing a httle, and a httle feather-erection in 
her high-dressed hair, and all those jewels pearls of course : and 
he in a dinner-jacket and a white waistcoat probably m an hotel 



bedroom in Lugano, or Biamtz And she ^ Was she standing wth 
one small hand on his shoulder ^ Or was she seated on the couch in 
the bedroom? Oh, dreadful thought ' And yet, it was almost 
inevitable, that scene. Hannele had never been married, but she 
had come qmte near enough to the realization of the event to know 
that such a scene was practically inevitable. An indispensable part 
of any honeymoon. Him on his knees, with his heels up ' 

And how black and tidy his hair must have been then ! And no 
grey at the temples at all Such a good-looking bridegroom 
Perhaps with a white rose in his button-hole still And she could see 
him kneehng there, in his new black trousers, and a wing collar 
And she could see his head bowed. And she could hear his plangent, 
musical voice saying “With God’s help, I will make your life 
happy I will live for that and for no tiling else ” And then the 
little lady must have had tears m her eyes, and she must have said, 
rather superbly “ Thank you, dear. I’m perfectly sure of it.” 

Ach 1 Ach ' Husbands should be left to their own wives and 
wives should be left to their own husbands And no stranger should 
ever be made a party to these terrible bits of connubial staging Nay, 
thought Hannele, that scene was really true It actually took place 
And with the man of that scene I have been in love * With the 
devoted husband of that little lady Oh God, oh God, how was it 
possible ! Him on his knees, on his knees, with his heels up ' 

Am I a perfect fool ? she thought to herself Am I really just an 
idiot, gaping with love for him ^ How could I ^ How could I ^ 
The very way he says “ Yes, dear * ” to her ' The way he does what 
she tells him ' The way he fidgets about the room with his hands in 
his pockets ' The way he goes off when she sends him away because 
she wants to talk to me And he knows she wants to talk to me And 
he knows what she might have to say to me Yet he goes off on his 
errand without a question, like a servant “ I will do whatever you 
wish, darhng ” He must have said those words time after time, to the 
little lady And fulfilled them, also. Performed all his pledges 
and his prormses 

Ach ' Ach ' Hannele wrung her hands to think of heiself being 
mixed up with him And he had seemed to her so manly He 
seemed to have so much silent male passion in him And yet — the 
little lady ’ “ My husband has always been perfectly sweet to me ” 

Think of it ' On Ins knees too And his “ Yes, dear ' Certainly 
Certainly.” Not that he was afraid of the little lady He was just 
committed to her, as he might have been committed to gaol, or 
committed to paradise 
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Had she been di earning, to be in love witli liim ^ Oh, she ivishcd 
so much she had nevci been She loishcd she. had iicvci given herself 
away To him '—given herself away to him '—and so abjectly 
Hung upon his %vords and his emotions, and loolccd up to him as if 
he were CcEsai So he had seemed to her . like a mute Caesar. Like 
Germanicus Like — she did not know ^vhat 
How had it all happened ^ What had taken her in ^ Was il pisL 
his good looks? No, not really Because they wcie the kind of 
staring good looks she didn’t really care for. He must have had 
chai m He must have charm Yes, he had charm When 1 1 worked 
His chaim had not ivorked on her now for some time — ^nc^ ci since 
that evening after his wife’s arrival. Since then he had seemed to 
her— rather aivful Rather awful — ^stupid — an ass— a hnuted^ i alher 
vulgar person That was what he seemed to her uhen his charm 
wouldn’t woik A hmited, rather inferior person And in a world 
of Schiebers and profiteers and \mlgar, pretentious persons, this was 
the worst thing possible A limited, inferior, slightl) pictcntious 
individual ' The husband of the httle lady ! And oh hca\ cn, she 
was so deeply implicated ^vlth Inm ! He had not, how c\ cr, spoken 
with hei in pnvate since his wife’s arrival. Probalil)’’ lie would 
nevei speak ivith her in private again She hoped to hca\ cn, never 
again The awful thing was the past, that winch had been betw con 
him and her. She shuddered when she thought of it Tlic husband 
of the httle lady ! 

But surely tliere was sometlung to account for it i Charm, just 
charm He had a charm And then, oh heaven, ivhen the charm 
left off w^orking ' It had left off so completely at this moment, in 
Hannele’s case, that her very moutli tasted salt \Vhat did it all 
amount to ? 

What was his charm, after all ? How could it have affected her ^ 
She began to think of lum again, at Ins best his presence, when 
they were alone Ingh up in that big, lonely attic near the stars His 
room ' The big white-washed walls, the first scent of tobacco the 
silence, the sense of the stars being near, the telescopes, the cactus 
with fine scarlet flowers . and above all, the strange, remote 
insidious silence of his presence, that ivas so congenial to her also 
The curious way he had of turmng his head to hsten — to hsten to 
what — as if he heard something in the stars Tlie strange look, like 
destiny, in his wide-open, almost staring dark eyes The beautiful 
lines of his brow, that seemed always to have a certain cloud on it 
The slow elegance of Ins straight, beautiful legs as he w^alked and 
the exquisiteness of his dark, slender chest ' she could fed the 
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charm mounting over her again She could feel the snake biting 
her heart She could feel the arrows of desire rankling 

But then — and she turned from her thoughts back to this last little 
tea-party in the Vier Jahreszeiten She thought of his voice 
“Yes, dear Certainly Certainly I will ” And she thought of the 
stupid, inferior look on his face And the something of a servant- 
hke way m which he went out to do his wife’s bidding. 

And then the charm was gone again, as the glow of sunset goes off 
a burning city and leaves it a sordid industrial hole So much for 
charm ' 

So much for charm She had better have stuck to her own sort 
of men, Martin, for instance, who was a gentleman and a danng 
soldier, and a queer soul and pleasant to talk to Only he hadn’t any 
magic Magic ? The very word made her writhe Magic ^ Swindle 
Swindle, that was all it amounted to Magic 1 

And yet — ^let us not be too hasty If the magic had really been 
there, on those evemngs in that great lofty attic. Had it ^ Yes 
Yes, she was bound to admit it There had been magic If there 
had been magic in his presence and in his contact, the husband of 
tlic little lady But the distaste was m her mouth again 

So she started afresh, trying to keep a tight hold on the tail of that 
all-too-evanescent magic of his Dear, it slipped so quickly into 
disillusion Nevertheless If it had existed, it did exist And if it 
did exist, It ^vas worth having You could call it an illusion if you 
liked But an illusion winch is a real experience is worth having 
Perhaps tliis disillusion was a greater illusion than the illusion itself 
Perhaps all tins disillusion of the little lady and the husband of the 
little lady was falser than the illusion and magic of those few evemngs 
Perhaps the long disillusion of hfe was falser than the brief moments 
of real illusion After all — the dchcate darkness of his breast, the 
mystery that seemed to come with him as he trod slowly across the 

floor of his room, after changing his tunic Nay, nay, if she could 

keep the illusion of his charm, she would give all disillusion to the 
devils Nay, only let her be under the spell of his charm Only 
let the spell be upon her It was all she yearned for And the thing 
she had to fight was the vulgarity of disillusion The vulgarity of 
the httle lady, the vulgarity of the husband of the httle lady, the 
vulgarity of his insmcenty, his “ Yes, dear Certainly • Certainly ' ” 
— this was what she had to fight He was vulgar and horrible, then 
But also, the queer figure that sat alone on the roof watching the 
stars ' The wonderful red flower of the cactus The mystery that 
advanced with him as he came across the room after changing his 
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tunic. The glamour and sadness of him, his silence, as he stooped 
unfastening his bools. And the strange gaigoylc smile, fixed, is hen 
he caressed her with his hand under the chin ' Life is all a choicc 
And if she chose the glamour, the magic, the charm, the illusion, the 
spell ’ Better death tlian that other, the husband of the little lady. 
When all was said and done, was he as much the husband of the 
httle lady as he was tliat queer, delicalc-breastcd Cresar of her oism 
knowledge ^ Which was he ^ 

No, she was not going to send her the doll The little lady should 
never have the doll 

What a doll she would make herself ' Heavens, what a wizened 
jewel ' 


VI 

Captain Hepburn still called occasionally at the house for his post 
The maid always put liis letters in a certain place in the hall, so tliat 
he should not have to climb the stairs 

Among Ins letters — that is to say, along witli another letter, for his 
correspondence was ver)’' meagre — ^lie one day found an envelope 
with a crest Inside this envelope tivo letters 

“ Dear Captain Hepburn, 

I had the enclosed letter fiom Mrs. Hepburn I don’t mtend 
her to have the doll winch is your portrait, so I shall not answer this 
note Also I don’t see why she should try to turn us out of the town. 
She talked to me after tea that day, and it seems she beheves that 
Mitchka is your lover I didn’t say anything at all — except that it 
wasn’t true But she needn’t be afraid of me I don’t want you to 
trouble yourself But you may as well know hoiv things are 

Johanna z. R.” 

The other letter was on his ^vlfe’s well-known heavy paper, and in 
her well-known large, “ aristocratic ” hand. 

“ My dear Countess 

I wonder if there has been some mistake, or some misunder- 
standing Four days ago you said you would send round that doll 
we spoke of, but I have seen no sign of it yet I thought of calhng 
at the studio, but did not wish to disturb the Baroness I should be 
very much obhged if you could send the doll at once, as I do not feel 
easy while it is out of my possession You may rely on haxunff a 
cheque by return * 

Our old family friend, Major-General Barlow, called on me 
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yesterday, and we had a most interesting conversation on our 
Tommies, and the protection of their morals here It seems we have 
fuU power to send away any person or persons deemed undesirable, 
with twenty-four hours’ notice to leave. But of course all tbs is 
done as quietly and witli the intention of causing as httle scandal 
as possible 

Please let me have the doll by to-morrow, and perhaps some hint 
as to your future intentions 

Widi very best ^vishes from one who only seeks to be your friend, 

^ Yours very sincerely, 

Evangeline Hepburn ” 


vn 

And then a dreadful thing happened • really a very dreadful 
thing. Hannele read of it m tlie evemng newspaper of the town — 
the Abendblatt Mitchka came rushing up with the paper at ten 
o’clock at mght, just when Hannele was going to bed 
Mrs. Hepburn had fallen out of her bedroom window, from the 
third floor of the hotel, doivn on to the pavement below, and was 
killed. She was dressing for dinner And apparently she had in 
the morning washed a certain httle camisole, and put it on the 
wmdow-siU to dry She must have stood on a chair reaching for it, 
when she fell out of the window Her husband, who was m the 
dressing-room, heard a queer httle noise, a sort of cholang cry and 
came into her room to see what it was. And she wasn’t there The 
wmdow was open, and the chair by the window He looked round, 
and thought she had left tlie room for a moment, so returned to his 
shaving He was half shaved when one of the maids rushed m 
When he looked out of the window down into the street he fainted, 
and would have fallen too if the maid had not pulled him in in time. 

The very next day the captain came back to his attic Hannele 
did not know, until quite late at night when he tapped on her door 
She knew his soft tap immediately 

“ Won’t you come over for a chat ^ ” he said. 

She paused for some moments before she answered And then 
perhaps surprise made her agree surprise and curiosity 
“ Yes, in a minute,” she said, closing her door in his face 
She found lum sitting qmte still, not even smoking, in his quiet 
attic He did not nse, but just glanced round with a faint smile 
And she thought his face seemed different, more flexible But in the 
half-light she could not tell She sat at some httle distance from him 
“ I suppose you’ve heard,” he said. 

R 
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“ Yes ” 

After a long pause, lie resumed * 

“ Yes, It seems an impossible thing to have happened Yet it 
has happened ” 

Hannele’s cars were shai-p But strain tliem as she might she 
could not catch the meaning of his voice 
“ A terrible tiling A very terrible thing,” she said 
“ Yes ” 

Do you think she fell quite accidentally ^ ” she said. 

“ Must have done The maid was in just a rmnutc before, and 
she seemed as happy as possible I suppose reaching over that broad 
window-ledge, her brain must suddenly have turned I can’t 
imagine why she didn’t call me She could never bear c\ cn to look 
out of a Ingh window Turned her ill instantly if she saw a space 
below her. She used to say she couldn’t really look at the moon^ it 
made her feel as if she would fall doivn a dreadful height. She nc\'cr 
dared do more tlian glance at it She always had the feeling, I 
suppose, of the a^vful space beneath her, if she were on the moon ” 
Hannele was not hstemng to his words, but to his voice There 
was something a little automatic in what he said But then tliat is 
always so when people have had a shock 
“ It must have been ternble for you too,” she said 
” Ah, yes At the time it was awful Awful I felt the smash 
right inside me, you know ” 

‘‘ Awful ' ” she repeated 

“ But now,” he said, " I feel veiy strangely happy about it I feel 
happy about it I feel happy for her sake, if you can understand 
tliat I feel she has got out of some great tension I feel she’s free 
now for the first time m her life She was a gentle soul, and an 
original soul, but she was like a fairy who is condemned to live in 
houses and sit on furniture and all that, don’t you know It was 
never her nature ” 

“ No ? ” said Hannele, herself sitting m blank amazement 
“ I always felt she was born in the wrong period — or on tlie ivrong 
planet Like some sort of dehcate creature you take out of a tropical 
forest the moment it is born, and from the first moment teach it to 
perform tricks You'know what I mean All her life she pei formed 
the tricks of life, clever htde monkey she was at it too Beat me into 
fits But her own poor little soul, a sort of fairy soul, those queer 
Irish creatures, was cooped up inside her all her life, tombed in 
There it was, tombed in, while she went through all the tricks of 
life that you have to go through if you are born to-day ” 
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“ But,” Stammered Hannele, “ what would she have done if she 
had been free ^ ” 

“ Why, don’t you see, there is nothing for her to do in the world 
to-day Take her language, for instance She never ought to have 
been spealang Enghsh I don’t know what language she ought to 
have spoken Because if you take the Irish language, they only learn 
it back from Enghsh They think in Enghsh, and just put Irish 
words on top But Enghsh was never her language It bubbled off 
her hps, so to speak And she had no other language Like a 
starling that you’ve made talk from the very beginning, and so it 
can only shout these talking noises, don’t you know It can’t whistle 
It’s own whisthng to save its life Couldn’t do it It's lost it All its 
own natural mode of expressing itself has collapsed, and it can only be 
artificial ” 

There was a long pause 

“ Would she have been wonderful, then, if she had been able to 
talk in some unknown language ^ ” said Hannele jealously. 

“ I don’t say she would have been wonderful As a matter of fact 
we think a talLng starhng is much more wonderful than an ordinary 
starling I don’t myself, but most people do And she would have 
been a sort of starhng And she would have had her own language 
and her own ways As it was, poor thing, she was always arranging 
herself and fluttering and chattering inside a cage And she never 
knew she was m the cage, any more than we know we are inside our 
own skins ” 

“ But,” said Hannele, with a touch of mockery, " how do you 
know you haven’t made it all up— just to console yourself^ ” 

“ Oh, I’ve thought it long ago,” he said 

“ Still,” she blurted, “ you may have invented it all — as a sort 
of consolation for — for — ^for your hfe ” 

“ Yes, I may,” he said “ But I don’t think so It was her eyes 
Did you ever notice her eyes ^ I often used to catch her eyes And 
she’d be talking away, all the language bubbhng off her hps And 
her eyes were so clear and bright and different Like a child’s that 
IS listemng to something, and is going to be frightened She was 
always listemng — and waiting— for something else I tell you 
what, she was exactly lilce that fairy in the Scotch song, who 
is m love with a mortal, and sits by the high road m terror 
waiting for him to come, and hearing the plovers and the curlews 
Only nowadays motor lorries go along the moor roads, and the poor 
thmg is struck unconscious, and carried into our world in a state of 
unconsciousness, and when she comes round, she tries to talk our 
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language, and behave as we behave, and she can't remember any- 
thing else, so she goes on and on, till she falls %vith a crash, bach to 
her own woild.” 

Hannele was silent, and so was he. 

“ You loved her then ? ” she said at length 
“ Yes But in this way. When I %vas a boy I caught a bird, a 
black-cap, and I put it in a cage. And I loved that bird. I don’t 
know why, but I loved it. I simply loved tliat bird. All tlie gorsc, 
and the heather, and the rock, and the hot smell of yellow gorsc- 
blossom, and the sky that seemed to have no end to it, when I ivas 
a boy, everything that I almost was mad with, as boys arc, seemed to 
me to be in tliat little, fluttering black-cap. And it would peck its 
seed as if it didn’t quite know what else to do ; and look round about, 
and begin to sing. But m quite a few days it turned its head aside 
and died Yes, it died. I never had the feehng again that I got 
from that black-cap when I was a boy — ^not until I saw her. And 
then I felt it all agam. I felt it all again And it was the same feel- 
ing I knew, quite soon I knew, that she would die She ivould peck 
her seed and look round in the cage just the same But she would die 
in the end Only it would last much longer. But she would die in 
the cage, like the black-cap.” 

“ But she loved the cage She loved her clothes and her j'ewels. 
She must have loved her house and her furniture and all that \sith 
a perfect frenzy ” 

“ She did She did But like a child wuth playthmgs. Only 
they were big, marvellous playthings to her Oh, yes, she was never 
away from them. She never forgot her things — her trinkets and her 
furs and her furmture. She never got away from them for a minute. 
And everything in her mind was mixed up witli them ” 

“ Dreadful ! ” said Hannele. 

“Yes, it was dreadful,” he answered 

“ Dreadful,” repeated Hannele. 

“ Yes, quite duite ' And it got worse. And her way of talking 
got worse. As if it bubbled off her lips. But her eyes never lost their 
brightness, they never lost that faery look Only I used to see fear 
m them Fear of everything — even all the things she surrounded 

herself with Just hke my black-cap used to look out of his cage 

so bright and sharp, and yet as if he didn’t know that it ivas just the 
cage that was between him and the outside He thought it was inside 
himself, the barrier He thought it was part of his own nature to be 
shut in And she thought it was part of her own nature And so 
they both died ” 
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\Vliat I can’t sec,” said Hannele, “ is what she would have done 
outside her cage What otlier life could she have, except her bibelots 
and her furniture and her talk ? ” 

“ ^Vhy, none There is no life outside for human beings ” 

“ Then there’s nothing,” said Hannele 
“ That’s true In a great measure, there’s nothing ” 

“ Thanlv you,” said Hannele 
There ivas a long pause. 

" And perhaps I was to blame Pci haps I ought to have made 
some sort of a move But I didn’t know what to do. For my life, 
I didn’t know what to do, except try to make her happy She had 
enough money — and I didn’t think it mattered if she shared it with 
me. I always had a garden — and the astronomy It’s been an 
immense relief to me watching the moon It’s been wonderful 
Instead of lookmg inside the cage, as I did at my bird, or at her — I 
look right out — ^mto freedom — ^into freedom ” 

“ The moon, you mean ^ ” said Hannele 
“ Yes, the moon ” 

“ And tliat’s your freedom ^ ” 

That’s where I’ve found the greatest sense of freedom,” he said. 
“ Well, I’m not going to be jealous of the moon,” said Hannele 
at length 

“ Why should you. It’s not a thing to be jealous of” 

In a little while, she bade him good-night, and left him 


vni 

The chief thing that the captain knew, at this juncture, was that 
a hatchet had gone through the ligatures and veins that connected 
him ivith the people of his affection, and that he was left with the 
bleeding ends of all his vital human relationships Why it should be 
so he did not know. But then one never can know the whys and the 
wherefores of one’s passional changes 

He only knew that it was so The emotional flow between Inm 
and all the people he knew and cared for was broken, and for the 
time being he was conscious only of the cleavage The cleavage that 
had occurred between him and his feUow-men, the cleft that was now 
between him and them It was not the fault of anybody or anything 
He could neither reproach himself nor them. What had happened 
had been preparing for a long Ume Now suddenly the cleavage 
There had been a long, slow weaning away and now this sudden 
silent rupture 
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What It amounted to principally was that he did not want even 
toseeHannele He did not want to think of her even But neither 
did he want to see anybody else, or to think of anybody else. He 
shrank mth a feelmg almost of disgust from his friends and acquaint- 
ances, and their expressions of sympathy. It affected him with 
instantaneous disgust, when anybody wanted to share emotions 
with him He did not want to share emotions or feehngs of any sort 
He wanted to be by himself, essentially, even if he was moving about 
among other people 

So he went to England to settle Ins own affairs, and out of duty to 
see his children He wished his children all the well m tlie world — 
everytlnng except any emotional connection witli himself He 
decided to take his girl away from the convent at once, and to put 
her into a jolly Enghsh school His boy was all right where he was 

The captain had now an income sufficient to give him his mde- 
pendence, but not sufficient to keep up his mfe’s house So he 
prepared to sell the house and most of the thmgs in it He decided 
also to leave the army as soon as he could be free. And he thought 
he would wander about for a time, till he came upon something he 
wanted 

So the winter passed, without his gomg back to Germany He 
was free of the army He drifted along, settling his affairs They 
were of no very great importance And all the time he never wrote 
once to Hannele He could not get over lus disgust that people 
insisted on lus sharing their emotions He could not bear their 
emotions, neither their activities Other people imght have all the 
emotions and feehngs and earnestnesses and busy activities they 
liked Quite nice even tliat they had such a multifarious commotion 
for tliemselves But the moment they approached him to spread 
their feehngs over lum or to entangle him m their activities a helpless 
disgust came up in him, and until he could get away he felt sick, even 
ph) sically 

This was no state of nund for a lover He could not even thinV 
of Hannele Anybody else he felt he need not think about He 
was deeply, profoundly thankful that his wife was dead It was an 
end of pity noiv ; because, poor tiung, she had escaped and gone 
her own way into the void, like a flown bird 


IX 

JCe\ crtliclcss, a man hasn’t finished his life at forty He may 
hov e\ cr, hai c finished one great phase of his life ’ 
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And Alexander Hepburn was not the man to hve alone All our 
troubles, says somebody wise, come upon us because we cannot be 
alone And that is all very well We must all be able to be alone, 
otherwise we are just victims But when we aie able to be alone, 
then we reahze that the only thing to do is to start a new relationship 
with another — or even the same — ^human being That people 
should all be stuck up apart, hke so many telegraph poles, is nonsense 

So with out dear cap tarn He had his convulsion mto a sort of 
telegraph-pole isolation which was absolutely necessary for him 
But then he began to bud with a new yearning for — ^for what ? For 
love ^ 

It was a question he kept nicely putting to himself And really, 
the mce young girls of eighteen or twenty attracted him very much 
so fresh, so impulsive, and looking up to him as if he were something 
wonderful If only he could have married two or three of them, 
instead of just one * 

Love ! When a man has no particular ambition, his mmd turns 
back perpetually, as a needle towards the pole That tiresome word 
Love It means so many things It meant the feehng he had had 
for his wife He had loved her But he shuddered at the thought 
of having to go through such love again It meant also the feehng 
he had for the awfully nice young things he met here and there 
fresh, impulsive girls ready to give all their hearts away Oh yes, 
he could fall in love with half a dozen of them But he knew he’d 
better not 

At last he wrote to Hannele and got no answer So he wrote to 
Mitchka and still got no answer So he wrote for information — and 
there was none forthcommg, except that the two women had gone 
to Munich 

For the time being he left it at that To him, Hannele did not 
exactly represent rosy love Radier a hard destiny He did not 
adore her. He did not feel one bit of adoration for her As a matter 
of fact, not all the beauties and virtues of woman put together with 
all the gold in the Indies would have tempted him into the busmess 
of adoration any more He had gone on h^ knees once, vowing with 
faltering tones to try and make the adored one happy And now — 
never again Never 

The temptation this time was to be adored One of those fresh 
young things would have adored him as if he were a god And there 
was something very allurmg about the thought Very — ^very alluring 
To be god-almighty m your own house, wath a lovely young thing 
adoring you, and you giving off beams of bright effulgence hke a 
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Gloria I Who wouldn’t be tempted at the age of forty ? And tliis 
was why he dalhed 

But in the end he suddenly took the tram to Munich And when 
he got there he found the town beastly uncomfortable, the Bavanans 
rude and disagreeable, and no sign of the missing females, not even 
m the Cafe Stephanie He wandered round and round 

And then one day, oh heaven, he saw his doll in a shop wmdow : 
a little art shop He stood and stared quite spellbound. 

“ Well, if that isn’t the devil,” he said “ Seeing yourself in a 
shop-window ' ” 

He was so disgusted that he would not go into the shop 

Then, every day for a week did he walk down that little street 
and look at himself in die shop window Yes, there he stood, with 
one hand in his pocket And the figure had one hand in its pocket 
There he stood, vuth his cap pulled rather low over his brow And 
the figure had its cap pulled low over its brow But thank goodness, 
his own cap now was a civihan tweed But there he stood, his head 
rather forward, gazmg with fixed dark eyes And himself in htde, 
that wretched figure, stood there widi its head rather forward, 
staring with fixed dark eyes It was such a real htde man that it 
fairly staggered him The oftener he saw it, the more it staggered 
him And the more he hated it Yet it fascinated him, and he came 
again to look 

And it was always there A lonely htde individual lounging there 
with one hand in its pocket, and nothing to do, among die bnc-a- 
brac and the bibelots Poor devil, stuck so incongruously in the 
world And yet losing none of his mascuhmty 
A male httle devil, for all his forlornness But such an air of 
isolation, of not-belongmg Yet taut and male, in his tartan trews 
And what a situation to be in — ^lounging widi his back against a 
little Japanese lacquer cabinet, with a few old pots on his right hand 
and a tiresome brass ink-tray on his left, while pieces of not-very-nice 
filet lace hung their length up and down the background Poor 
htde devil It was like a dehberate satire 
And then one day it was gone There was the cabinet and the 
filet lace and die tiresome ink-stand tray • and the htde gendeman 
isasn’t there The captain at once walked into the shop 

“ Have you sold that doll — that unknown soldier ^ ” he added 
without knowing quite what he was saying * 

The doll w as sold 
“ Do you know who bought it ? ” 

The girl looked at him very coldly, and did not know 
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“ I once kne-^v tlie lady who made it In fact, the doU was 
he said 

The girl now looked at him with sudden interest. 

“ Don’t you think it was hke me ? ” he said 
“ Perhaps ” — she began to smile 

“ It was me And the lady who made it was a fnend of mine 
Do you know her name ? ” 

“ Yes ” 

“ Grafin zu Rassentlow,” he cried, his eyes shimng 
" Oh yes But her dolls are famous ” 

“ Do you know where she is ? Is she in Munich ? ” 

“ That I don’t now ” 

“ Gould you find out ? ” 

“ I don’t know I can ask ” 

“ Or the Baroness von Pnelau-Carolath ” 

" The Baroness is dead ” 

" Dead » ” 

“ She was shot in a not in Salzburg They say a lover ” 

“ How do you know ? ” 

From the newspapers ” 

“ Dead ! Is it possible Poor Hannele ” 

There was a pause 

“ Well,” he said, “ if you would enqmre about the address — I’ll 
call again ” 

Then he turned back firom the door 

“ By the way, do you mind telhng me how much you sold the 
doUfor^” 

The girl hesitated She was by no means anxious to give away any 
of her trade details But at length she answered reluctantly : 

“ Five hundred marks.” 

“ So cheap,” he said “Good-day Then I will call again ” 


X 

Then again he got a trace It was in the chit-chat column of 
the Muenchener Neue Z^itmg . under Studio Comments “ Theodor 
Worpswede’s latest picture is a still-hfe, contaimng an entertaining 
group of a doU, two sun-flowers in a glass jar, and a poached egg 
on toast. The contrast between the three substances is highly 
diverting and instructive, and this is perhaps one of the most 
interesting of Worpswede’s works The doll, by the way, is one 
of the creations of our fertile Countess Hannele. It is the figure 
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of an English, or rather Scottish officer, in the famous tartan trousers 
which, clinging closely to the legs of the lively Gaul, so shocked the 
eminent Julius Caesar and his cohorts We, oi course, are no longer 
shocked, but full of admiration for the creative genius of our dear 
Countess The doll itself is a masterpiece, and has begotten anotlier 
masterpiece in Theodor Worpswede’s Still-life. We have heard, by 
the way, a rumour of Countess zu Rassentlow’s engagement 
Apparently the Herr Regierungsrat von Poldi, of that most beautifu^^ 
of summer-resorts, Kaprun, in the Tyrol, is the fortunate man 


XI 

The captain bought the Still-hfe This new version of him^et 
along with the poached egg and the sun-flowers was rather fngliyith 
mg So he packed up for Austria, for Kaprun, with his pictui e,^ljet 
had a fight to get the beastly thing out of Germany, and ar And 
fight to get It into Austria Fatigued and furious he arri^dness, 
Salzburg, seeing no beauty in anything Next "day he head 
Kaprun n little, 

It was an elegant and fashionable watering-place before tly^ward, 
a lovely little lake in the rmdst of the Alps, an old Tyrolese t that it 
the water-side, green slopes sheering up opposite, and away bi^gered 
a glacier It was still crowded and still elegant But alasjcame 
a broken, bankrupt, desperate elegance, and almost empty i 
The captain felt lather dazed He found himself in an hotbLere 
of Jews of the wrong, rich sort, and wondered what next The £c-a- 
was beautiful, but the life wasn’t the 


The Herr Regierungsrat was not at first sight prepossessing ,^5 
was approaching fifty, and had gone stout and rather loose, as a 
many men of his class and race do Then he wore one of those dreaej 
fill full-bottom coats, a kind of poor relation to our full-skirte«. 
frock-coat it would best be described as a fanuly coat It flapped 
about him as he walked, and he looked at first glance lower middle- 
class 

But he wasn’t Of course, being in office in the coUapsed Austria 
he was a repubhean But by nature he was a monarchist, nay, an 
imperialist, as every true Austrian is And he was a true Austrian 
And as such he was much finer and subtler than he looked As one 
got used to him, his rather fat face, with its fine nose and slightly 
bitter, pursed mouth, came to have a resemblance to the busts of 
some of the late Roman emperors And as one was with him, one 
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came gradually to realize that out of all his baggy bourgeois appear- 
ance came something of a giande geste He could not help it There 
was something sweeping and careless about his soul * big, rather 
assertive, and ill-bred-seeimng , but in fact, not ill-bred at all, only 
a little bitter and a good deal indifferent to his surroundings He 
looked at first sight so common and paivenu And then one had to 
reahze tliat he was a member of a big, old empire, fallen into a sort 
of epicureanism, and a little bitter There was no littleness, no 
"ueanness, and no real coarseness But he was a great talker, and 
■’lendess towards his audience 

^Hannele was attracted to him by his talk He began as soon as 
^nner appeared and he went on, carrying the decanter and the 
^pe-glass ^vlth him out on to the balcony of the villa, over the lake, 
and on until midmght The summer night was still and warm 
^^ake lay deep and full, and the old town twinkled away acioss. 
Tig -v^as the faintest tang of snow in the air, from the great glacier- 
that were hidden in the night opposite Sometimes a boat 
' Sh a lantern twanged a guitar The clematis flowers were quite 
Hck, like leaves, dangling from the teirace 

was so beautiful, there in the very heart of the Tyrol The 
” Dels ghttered ivith lights electric light was still cheap There 
Tiicmed a fulness and a loveliness in the mght And yet for some 
“ ^\son It was all terrible and devastating . the hfe-spirit seemed to 
call a squirming, bleeding all the time 
T’ And on and on talked tlie Herr Regierungsrat, with all the witty 
olubfiity of the more versatile Austrian He was really very witty, 
doll ery human, and with a touch of salty cynicism that reminded one 
"bf a real old Roman of the Empire That subtle stoicism, that 
0'' unsentimental epicureanism, that kind of reckless hopelessness, of 
course, fascinated the women And particularly Hannele He 
talked on and on — about his work before the war, when he held an 
important post and was one of the governing class — then about the 
war — then about the hopelessness of the present and in it all there 
seemed a bigness, a carelessness based on indifference, and hopeless- 
ness that laughed at its very self The real old Austria had always 
fascinated Hannele As represented in the witty, bitter-indifferent 
Herr Regierungsrat it carried her away 
And he, of course, turned instinctively to her, talking m his rapid, 
ceaseless fkshion, with a laugh and a pause to drmk and a new start 
taken She liked the sound of his Austrian speech its racy care- 
lessness, Its salty indifference to standards of correctness Oh yes, 
here was the grande geste still lingering. 
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He turned his large breast towards her, and made a quick gesture 
with his fat, well-shapen hand, blurted out another subtle, rough- 
seeming romance, pursed his mouth, and emptied his glass once 
more Then he looked at his half-forgotten cigar and started again. 

There was something almost boyish and impulsive about him . the 
way he turned to her, and the odd way he seemed to open his big 
breast to her And again, he seemed almost eternal, sitting there in 
his chair with knees planted apart. It was as if he would never rise 
again, but would remain sitting for ever, and talking. He seemed as 
if he had no legs, save to sit wiSi As if to stand on his feet and walk 
would not be natural to him 

Yet he rose at last, and kissed her hand with the grand gesture 
that France or Germany have never acquired : carelessness, pro- 
found indifference to other people’s standards, and then such a 
sudden stillness, as he bent and kissed her hand Of course she felt 
a queen m exile. 

And perhaps it is more dangerous to feel yourself a queen in exile 
than a queen in situ She fell in love with him, with this large, stout, 
loose widower of fifty, with two children He had no money except 
some Austrian money that was worth nothing outside Austria He 
could not even go to Germany. There he was, fixed in this hollow 
in the middle of the Tyrol 

But he had an ambition stiU, old Roman of the decadence that he 
was He had year by year and without making any fuss eoUected 
the material for a very minute and thorough history of his own 
district the Chiemgau and the Pinzgau Hannele found that his 
fund of information on this subject was inexhaustible, and his 
intelligence was so dehcate, so human, and his scope seemed so wide, 
that she felt a touch of reverence for him. He wanted to write this 
history And she wanted to help him 

For, of course, as things were he would never write it He was 
Regierungsrat that is, he was the petty local governor of his town 
and immediate distnct. The Amthaus was a great old building, 
and there young ladies in high heels flirted among masses of papers 
with bare-kneed young gendemen m Tyrolese costume, and occa- 
sionally tiiey parted, to take a pleasant, interesting attitude and 
write a word or two, after which they fluttered together for a httle 
more interesting diversion It was extraordmary how many finely 
built, handsome young people of an age fitted for nothing but love- 
affairs, ran the governmental business of this department And the 
Herr Regierungsrat sailed in and out of the big, old room, his wide 
coat fl>ang like wings and making the papers flutter, his rathe^ 



\vine-reddened, old-Roman face smiling mth its bitter look. And 
of course it was a wtticism he uttered first, even if Hungary was 
invading the frontier or cholera was in Vienna 

When he was on his legs, he walked mmbly, briskly, and his coat- 
bottoms always flew. So he waved through the town, greeting some- 
body at every few strides, and grinmng, and yet with a certain 
haughty reserve. Oh yes, there was a certain salty hauteur about him 
which made the people trust him And he spoke the vernacular 
so racily. 

Hannele felt she would hke to marry him She would hke to be 
near him She would hke him to write his history She would hke 
him to make her feel a queen in exile No one had ever quite kissed 
her hand as he kissed it * -with that sudden stillness and strange, 
chivalnc abandon of himself How he would abandon himself to 
her ! — tembly — ivonderfully — perhaps a little hornbly. His wife, 
whom he had marned late, had died after seven years of marriage. 
Hannele could understand that too One or the other must die 

She became engaged But something made her hesitate before 
marriage Bemg in Austria was like being on a wrecked ship that 
must sink after a certain short length of time And marrying the 
Herr Regierungsrat was like marrying the doomed captain of the 
doomed ship The sense of fatahty ivas part of the attraction 

And yet she hesitated The summer weeks passed The strangers 
flooded in and crowded the town, and ate up the food hke locusts. 
People no longer counted the paper money, they weighed it by the 
kilogram Peasants stored it in a corner of the meal-bm, and mice 
came and chewed holes in it Nobody knew where the next lot of 
food was going to come from * yet it always came And the lake 
teemed with bathers. When the captain arrived he looked with 
amazement on the crowds of strapping, powerful fellows who bathed 
all day long, magnificent blond flesh of men and women No 
wonder the old Romans stood in astomshment before the huge blond 
limbs of the savage Germans 

Well, the hfe was like a madness The hotels charged fifteen- 
hundred kronen a day * the women, old and young, paraded in the 
peasant-costume, in flowery cotton dresses with gaudy, expensive 
silk aprons the men wore the Tyrolese costume, bare knees and 
httle short jackets And for tlie men, the correct thing was to have 
the leathern hose and the blue linen jacket as old as possible If you 
had a hole in your leathern seat, so much the better 

Everything so physical Such magnificent naked limbs and naked 
bodies, and in the streets, m the hotels, everywhere, bare, white arms 



of women and baie, brown, powerful Imccs and thighs of men llic 
sense of flesh evcrj^whcie, and the endless ache of flesh F.vcn m the 
peasants who lowed across the lake, standing and lowing wath a 
slow, heavy, gondolier motion at the once cuivcd oar, ihcic was the 
same endless ache of physical yearning 


XITT 

It was August when Alcxandci met Hannclc She was wallung 
under a chintz paiasol, weanng a dress of blue cotton with little icd 
roses, and a red silk apron She had no hat, her arms were bare and 
soft, and she had white stockings under her shoit dress The llcrr 
Regierungsrat was at her side, large, nimble, and laugliing vath a 
new witticism 

Alexander, in a light summer suit and Panama hat, was just 
coming out of the bank, shoving twenty thousand kronen into his 
pocket He saw her coming across from the Amtsgcricht, ^^Ith the 
lierr Regierungsrat at her side, across the space of sunshine She 
was laughing, and did not notice him 

She did not notice till he had taken off his hat and was saluting 
her Then what she saw was the black, smooth, shining head, and 
she went pale His black, smooth, close head — and ^1 the blue 
Austrian day seemed to shrivel before her eyes 

“ How do you do. Countess ' I hoped I should meet you ” 

She heard his slow, sad-clanging, straydng voice again, and she 
pressed her hand with the umbrella stick against her breast She 
had forgotten it — ^forgotten his peculiar, sloiv A^oice And now it 
seemed like a noise tliat sounds in tlie silence of night All, lioir 
difficult It was, that suddenly the world could split under her eyes, 
and show this darkness inside She washed he had not come 
She presented lum to the Herr Regierungsrat, who w'as stiff and 
cold She asked where the captain w^as staying. And then, not 
knowing what else to say, she said . 

“ Won’t you come to tea ? ” 

She was staying in a viUa across the lake. Yes, he %vould come 
to tea 

He went He hired a boat and a man to row lum across It was 
not far There stood the villa, witli its brown balconies one above 
the other, the bright red geramums and white geraniums tivmkling 
all round, the trees of purple clematis tumbling at one corner. All 
the green window-doors were open : but nobody about In the 
htde garden by the water’s edge the rose-trees w^ere tall and lank. 
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drawn up by the dark green trees of the background A white table 
with chairs and garden seats stood under the shadow of a big willow 
tree, and a hammock with cushions swung just behind But no one 
m sight There was a htde landing bridge on to the garden and 
a fairly large boat-house at the garden end 
The captain was not sure that the boat-house belonged to the 
villa Voices were shoutmg and laughing from the water’s surface, 
bathers swimming A tall, naked youth with a little red cap on his 
head and a tiny red loin-cloth round his slender young lups was 
standing on the steps of the boat-house calhng to the three women 
who were swimmmg near The dark-haired woman with the white 
cap swam up to the steps and caught the boy by the ankle He cried 
and laughed and remonstrated, and poked her m the breast with his 
foot 

“ Nem, nem, Hardu 1 ” she cried as he tickled her with his toe. 
“ Hardu 1 Hardu ' Hor’ auf • Leave off ' ” — and she fell with 
a crash back into the water. The youth laughed a loud, deep laugh 
of a lad whose voice is newly broken 

“Was macht er dann ? ” cried a voice from the waters “ What 
is he doing ^ ” It was a dark-skinned girl swimmmg swiftly, her 
big dark eyes watching amused from the water-surface 

“Jetzt Hardu hor’ auf Nem Jetzt ruhig ! Now leave off’ 
Now be quiet ” And the dark-haired woman was chmbmg out m 
the sunshine on to the pale, raw-wood steps of the boat-house, the 
water ghstemng on her dark-blue, stockinette, soft-moulded back 
and loins while the boy, with his foot stretched out, was trying to 
push her back into the water She clambered out, however, and 
sat on the steps m the sun, panting slightly She was dark and 
attractive-looking, with a mature beautiful figure, and handsome, 
strong woman’s legs 

In the garden appeared a black-and-white maid-servant with a tray 
“ Kaffee, gnadige Frau ' ” 

The voice came so distinct over the water 

“ Hannele ' Hannele ' Kaffee ' ” called the woman on the 
steps of the bathing-house 

“ Tante Hannele ’ Kaffee ’ ” called tlie dark-eyed girl, turmng 
round in the water, then swimmmg for home 

“ Kaffee ’ Kaffee ' ” roared the youth, in anticipation 
“ Ja — a ' Ich kom — mm,” sang Hannele’s voice from the water 
The dark-eyed girl, her hair tied up in a sdk bandana, had reached 
the steps and was chmbmg out, a slim young fish m her close dark 
smt The three stood clustered on the steps, the elder woman with 
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one arm over the naked shoulders of the youtli, the other arm over 
the shoulders of the girl. And all in chorus sang ; 

“ Hannele ' Hanncle • Hanncle ’ Wii uarlcn auf dich.” 

The boatman had left off lo^vmg, and the boat was diiftmg slowly 
m. The family became quiet, because of the intrusion The attrac- 
tive-looking woman turned and picked up her blue bath-robe, of a 
imd-blue colour that became her. She swung it round her as if it 
were an opera cloak The youth stared at tlie boat 
The captain was watching Hanncle Witli a white kerchief tied 
round her silky, browmish hair, she was sivimming home. He saw her 
white shoulders, and her white, wavering legs below in the clear 
water Round the boat fishes were suddenly jumping. 

The three on the steps beyond stood silent, watching the intruding 
boat with resentment. The boatman twisted his head round and 


watched them. The captain, who was ^facing them, atched 
Hannele She swam slowly and easily up, caught the rail of the 
steps and stooping forwaid, chmbed slowly out of the water. Her 
legs were large and flashing white and looked rich, tlie rich, white 
thighs with tlie blue veins behind, and the full, rich softness of her 
sloping loins 

“ Ach ! Schon ' ’S war schon ' Das Wasser ist gut,*’ her voice 
was heard, half singing as she took her breath “ It ivas lovely.*’ 

“ Heiss,” said the woman above “ Zu warm Too warm ” 

The youth made way for Hannele, who drew herself erect at tlie 
top of the steps, looking round, panting a httle, and putting up her 
hands to the knot of her kerchief on her head Her legs ivere 
magmficent and white 

“ Kuck die Lent die da bleiben,” said the woman in the blue 
wrap, in a low voice “ Look at the people stopping there ” 

“ Ja ! ” said Hannele neghgently. Then she looked She started 


as if in fear, looked round, as if to run away, looked back agam, and 
met the eyes of the captain, who took off his hat 
She cried, in a loud frightened voice 
“ Oh, but — I thought it was to-morrow ! ” 

“ No — to-day,” came the quiet voice of the captain over tlie water. 
“ To-day I Are you sure ? ” she cned, calling to the boat 
‘‘ Quite sure. But we’ll make it to-morrow if you hke,” he said. 

“ To-day • To-day ! ” she repeated in bemlderment. “ No ! 
Wait a minute,” And she ran into the boat-house 

“ Was ist es ? ” asked the dark woman, following her " Wfliat 
is It ^ ” 


“ A friend— a visitor— Captain Hepburn,” came Hannele’s voice 
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The boatman now rowed slowly to the landing stage The dark 
woman, huddled in her blue wrap as in an opera cloak, walked 
pioudiv and unconcernedly across the background of the garden, 
and up the steps to the first balcony. Hannele, her feet slip-slopping 
in loose slippeis, clutching an old yellow wrap round her, came to 
the landing stage and shook hands 

“ I am so soiry. It is so stupid of me I was sure it was 
to-morroNv,'’ she said 

'* No, It was to-day. But I ^vlsh for your sake it had been 
to-morrow,” he rephed. 

“ No. No. It doesn’t matter. You w^on’t mind waiting a minute, 
wall >ou ? You mustn’t be angry with me for being so stupid ” 

So she w’cnt away, the heel-less shppers flipping up to her naked 
heels Then the big-cycd, dusky giil stole into the house and then 
the naked youth, ^vho went wath sang-froid He would make a fine, 
handsome man . and he knew it. 


XIV 

Hepburn and Hannele were to make a small excursion to the 
glacier which stood tlicre always in sight, coldly grinmng in tlie sky. 
The w catlicr had been very hot, but tlus morning there were loose 
clouds in the sky The captain row^cd over the lake soon after dawn 
Hannele stepped into the little craft, and tliey pulled back to the town. 
There was a wand laiflling the w'ater, so that the boat leaped and 
chuckled The glacier, in a recess among the folded mountains, 
looked cold and angry But morning was very sweet in the sky, and 
blowing very s^vcct with a faint scent of the second hay, from the low 
lands at the head of the lake Beyond stood naked grey rock hke a 
wall of mountains, pure rock, watli faint thin slashes of snow. Yester- 
day ithad rained onthelake Thesun was gomgto appearfrom behind 
the Brcitsteinhom, tlie sky with its clouds floating in blue light and 
yellow radiance was lovely and cheering again. But dark clouds 
seemed to spout up from the Pinzgau valley And once across the 
lake, all was shadow, when the water no longer gave back the sky- 
morning. 

The day was a feast day, a holiday Already so early three young 
men from tlie mountains were bathing near the steps of the Badean- 
stalt Handsome, physical fellows, with good limbs rolling and 
swaying in the early morning water They seemed to enjoy it too 
But to Hepburn it was always as if a dark wing were stretched in the 
sky, over these mountains, like a doom And these three young, 
lusty naked men swimming and rolhng in the shadow 
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Hepburn’s was the first boat stirring He made fast in the hotel 
boat-house, and he and Hannele went into the little town It was 
deep in shadow, though the light of the sky, curdled with cloud, was 
bright overhead. But dark and chill and heavy lay tlie shadow in the 
black-and-white town, like a sediment 

The shops were all shut, but peasants from the hills were already 
stioUmg about, in their hohday dress the men m their short leatlier 
trousers, like football drawers, and bare brown knees, and great 
boots their little grey jackets faced with green, and their green 
hats with the proud chamois-brush behind They seemed to stray 
about hke lost souls, and the proud chamois-brush behind their hats, 
this proud, cocky, perlang-up tail, hke a mountain-buck with his tail 
up, was belied by the lost-soul look of the men, as they loitered about 
with their hands shoved in the front pockets of their trousers Some 
women also were creeping about : peasant women, in the funny 
little black hats that had thick gold under the brim and long black 
streamers of ribbon, broad, black, water-wave ribbon starting from 
a bow under the brim behind, and streaming right to the bottom of 
the slart These women, in their thick, dark dresses with tight 
bodices, and massive, heavy, full skirts, and bright or dark aprons, 
strode about with the heavy stride of the mountain women, the 
heavy, quick, forward-leaning motion They were waiting for the 
town-day to begin 

Hepburn had a knapsack on his back, witli food for the day But 
bread was wanting They found the door of the bakery open, and 
got a loaf a long, hot loaf of pure white bread, beautiful s\veet 
bread It cost seventy kronen To Hepburn it was always a mystery 
where this exquisite bread came from, in a lost land 

In the little square where the clock stood were bunches of people, 
and a big motor-ommbus, and a motor-car that would hold about 
eight people Hepburn had paid his seven hundred kronen for the 
tivo tickets Hannele tied up her head in a thin scarf, and put on her 
thick coat She and Hepburn sat m front by the peaked driver 
And at seven o’clock away went the car, swooping out of tlie town, 
past the handsome old Tyrolese Schloss, or manor, black-and-wlute, 
■witli its little black spires pricking up, past the station, and under 
the trees by the lake-side The road was not good, but they ran at 
a great speed, out past the end of the lake, where the reeds grew, out 
into the open valley-mouth, where the mountains opened in ^ two 
clefts It was cold in the car Hepburn buttoned himself up to the 
throat and pulled his hat down on his ears Hannele’s scarf fluttered 
She sat without saying anything, erect, her face fine and keen. 
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watching ahead From the deep Pinzgau valley came the river roar- 
ing and raging, a glacier river of pale, seething ice-water Over 
went the car, over the log budge, darting towards the great slopes 
opposite And then a sudden immense turn, a swerve under the 
height of the mountain-side, and again a darting lurch forward, 
under the pear-trees of the high-road, past the big old ruined castle 
that so magnificently watched the valley mouth, and the foaming 
river , on, rushing under the huge roofs of the balcomed peasant 
houses of a village, then swinging again to take another valley mouth, 
there where a httle village clustered all black and white on a knoll, 
with a white church that had a black steeple, and a white castle witli 
black spines, and clustering, ample black-and-white houses of the 
Tyrol There is a grandeur even in the peasant houses, with their 
great wide passage haUs where the swallows build, and where one 
could build a whole English cottage 

So the motor-car darted up this new, narrow, wilder, more simster 
valley A herd of almost wild young horses, handsome reddish 
things, burst around the car, and one great mare with full flanks 
■went crashing up the road ahead, her heels flashing to the car, 
while her foal whinneyed and screamed from behind But no, she 
could not turn from the road On and on she crashed, forging 
ahead, the car behind her And then at last she did swerve aside, 
among the thin alder trees by the wild nver-bed. 

‘‘ If it isn’t a cow, it’s a horse,” said the driver, who was thin and 
weaselish and silent, with his ear-flaps over his ears 

But the great mare had shaken herself in a wild swerve, and 
screaming and whmneying was plunging back to her foal Hannele 
had been frightened 

The car rushed on, through water-meadows, along a naked, wlute 
bit of mountain road Ahead was a darkness of mountain front and 
pine trees. To the right was the stony, furious, hon-like river, tawny- 
coloured here, and the slope up beyond But the road for the 
moment was swinging fairly level through the stunned water- 
meadows of the savage valley. There were gates to open, and 
Hepburn jumped down to open them, as if he were the foot-boy 
The heavy Jews of the wrong sort, seated behind, of course did not stir 

At a house on a knoll the driver sounded his horn, and out rushed 
children crying “ Papa * Papa f ” — then a woman with a basket A 
few bnef words from the weasehsh man, who simled with warm, 
manly blue eyes at his children, then the car leaped forward The 
whole beanng of the man was so different when he was looking at 
his own family He could not even say thank-you when Hepburn 
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opened the gates He hated and even despised his human cargo of 
middle-class people Deep, deep is class-hatred, and it begins to 
swallow all human feehng m its abyss. So, stiff, silent, thin, capable, 
and neuter towards his fares, sat the httle driver with the flaps over 
his ears, and his thin nose cold. 

The car swept round, suddenly, into the trees : and into the 
ravine The river shouted at the bottom of a gulf. Bristling pine- 
trees stood around The air was black and cold and forever sunless. 
The motor-car rushed on, in this blackness, under the rock-waUs 
and the fir-trees 

Then it suddenly stopped There was a huge motor-omnibus 
ahead, drab and enormous-looking. Tourists and trippers of last 
night coming back from the glacier It stood like a great rock. 
And the smaller motor-car edged past, tilting into the rock-gutter 
under the face of stone 

So, after a wlule of this valley of the shadow of death, lurching 
m steep loops upwards, the motor-car scrambhng wonderfully, 
struggling past trees and rock upwards, at last they came to the end. 
It was a huge inn or tounst-hotel of brown wood and here the road 
ended in a httle wide bay surrounded and overhung by trees. 
Beyond was a garage and a bridge over a roaring river : and always 
the overhung darkness of trees and the intolerable steep slopes 
immediately above 

Hannele left her big coat The sky looked blue above the gloom. 
They set out across the hollow-sounding bridge, over the everlasting 
mad rush of ice-water, to the immediate upslope of the path, under 
dark trees But a httle old man in a sort of sentry-box wanted fifty 
or sixty kronen apparently for the upkeep of the road, a sort of 
toll 

The other tounsts were coming — some stopping to have a drink 
first The second ommbus had not yet arrived. Hannele and 
Hepburn were the first two, treading slowly up that dark path, 
under the trees The grasses hanging on the rock face were still 
dewy There were a few wild raspberries, and a tiny tuft of bil- 
berries with black berries here and there, and a few tufts of unripe 
cranberries The many hundreds of tourists who passed up and 
down did not leave much to pick Some mountain hare-bells, like 
beUs of blue water, hung coldly ghstemng in tlieir darkness Some- 
times the hairy mountam-bell, pale-blue and bristhng, stood alone 
curwng his head right down, stiff and taut There was an occasional 
big, moist, lolhng daisy 

So the two climbed slowly up the steep ledge of a road. This 
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valley was just a mountain cleft, cleft sheer m the hard, living rock, 
with black trees like hair flourishmg in this secret, naked place of 
the earth. At the bottom of the open wedge forever roared the 
rampant, insatiable water The sky from above was hke a sharp 
wedge forcmg its way into the earth’s cleavage, and that eternal 
ferocious water was like the steel edge of the wedge, the terrible tip 
biting in mto the rocks’ intensity. Who could have thought that 
the soft sky of hght, and the soft foam of water could thrust and 
penetrate into the dark, strong earth ^ But so it was Hannele and 
Hepburn, toihng up the steep htde ledge of a road that hung half- 
way down the gulf, looked back, time after time, back down upon 
the brown timbers and shingle roofs of the hotel, that now, away 
below, looked damp and wedged in hke boulders Then back at the 
next tourists strugghng up Then down at the water, that rushed 
like a beast of prey. And then, as they rose higher, they looked up 
also, at the hvid great sides of rock, hvid bare rock that sloped from 
the sky-ndge in a hideous sheer swerve downwards. 

In his heart of hearts Hepburn hated it He hated it, he loathed 
it. It seemed almost obscene, this livid, naked shde of rock, unthink- 
ably huge and massive, sliding down to this gulf where bushes grew 
hke hair m the darkness, and water roared Above, there were thin 
slashes of snow 

So the two climbed slowly on, up the eternal side of that valley, 
-Sweating with the exertion Sometimes the sun, now risen high, 
shone fSl on their side of the guUey. Tourists were tnckhng down- 
hill too . two maidens with bare arms and bare heads and huge 
boots . men tourists with great knapsacks and edelweiss m their 
hats . giving Bergheil for a greeting But the captain said Good- 
day He refused this Bergheil business People swarming touristy 
on these horrible mountains made him feel almost sick 

He and Hannele also were not in good company together. There 
was a sort of silent hostihty between them She hated the effort of 
chmbmg ; but the high air, the cold m the air, the savage cat- 
howhng sound of the water, those awful flanks of livid rock, all this 
thnUed and excited her to another sort of savageness And he, dark, 
rather slender and felme, with something of Ae physical suavity of 
a dehcate-footed race, he hated beating his way up the rock, he hated 
the sound of the water, it frightened him, and the high air bit him 
in his chest, hke a viper. 

Wonderful ' Wonderful ' ” she cried, taking great breaths m 
her splendid chest 

“ Yes And horrible Detestable,” he said 
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She tinned with a flash, and tlic high strident sound of the 
mountain m hci voice. 

“If you don’t like it,” she said, lalhci jeeung, “ why cvci did 
you come ^ ” 

“ I had to try,” he said 

“ And if you don’t like it,” she said, why should )Ou tiy to spoil 
it for me ^ ” 

“ I hate it,” he answer cd 

They iveie climbing more into the hciglit, inoic into tlic light, into 
the open, m the full sun. The vallc> -cleft leas sinking below them. 
Opposite was only the sheer livid slide of the naked lock, tipping 
fiom the pure sky. At a certain angle they could see away beyond, 
the lake lying far off and small, tlic wail of those other rocks like a 
curtain of stone, dim and diminished to the hoi won. And the sky 
with curdhng clouds and blue sunshine intcinultcnt 

“ Wondeiful, ivondcrful, to be high up,” she said, breathing 
gieat bieaths 

“ Yes,” he said “ It zs wondeiful But very detestable, I w'ant 
to live neai the sea-level. I am no mountam-topper ” 

“ Evidently not,” she said 

“ Berghcil ' ” ciied a youth with bare arms and bare chest, bare 
head, terrific fanged boots, a knapsack and an alpenstock, and all 
the bronzed wand and sun of the mountam snow' in his slan and his 
faintly bleached hair With liis great heavy knapsack, his rumpled 
tliick stockings, his ghastly fanged boots, Hepbuin found him 
repulsive 

“ Guten Tag,” he answered coldly. 

“ Gruss Gott,” said Hannele 

And the young Tannhauser, the young Siegfried, this young 
Balder beautiful strode climbing down the locks, marclung and 
swinging wath jhis alpenstock. And immediately after the youtli 
came a maiden, with hair on die wind and her shirt-breast open, 
striding in corduroy breeches, rumpled worsted stockings, thick 
boots, a knapsack, and an alpenstock She passed wdiout greeting. 
And our pair stopped in angry silence and watched her dropping 
down the mountain-side. 


XV 

Ah, well, everything comes to an end, even the longest up-chmb. 
So, after much sweat and effort and crossness, Hepburn and Hannele 
emerged on to the rounded bluff where the road w'^ound out of that 
hideous great valley-cleft, into upper legions. So tliey emerged 
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more on the level, out of the trees as out of something horrible, on 
to a naked, great bank of rock and grass 
“ Thank the Lord ! ” said Hannele. 

So they trudged on round the bluff, and then in front of them saw 
what is always, always wonderful, one of those shallow upper 
valleys, naked, where tlie first waters are rocked A flat, shallow, 
utterly desolate valley, wide as a wide bowl under the sky, with 
rock slopes and grey stone-shdes and precipices all around, and the 
zig-zag of snow-stnpes and ice-roots descending, and then rivers, 
streams and rivers rushing from many points downwards, down out 
of the ice-roots and the snow-dagger-pomts, waters rushing in newly- 
liberated frenzy downwards, down in waterfalls and cascades and 
threads, down into the wide, shallow bed of the valley, strewn with 
rocks and stones innumerable, and not a tree, not a visible bush 
Only, of course, two hotels or restaurant places But these no 
more than low, sprawhng, peasant-loolang places lost among the 
stones, with stones on their roofs so that they seemed just a part of 
the valley bed. There was the valley, dotted with rock and rolled- 
down stone, and these two house-places, and woven with innumer- 
able new waters, and one hoarse stone-tracked river in the desert, 
and the thin road-track winding along the desolate flat, past first 
one house, then the other, over one stream, then another, on to the 
far rock-face above which the glacier seemed to loll like some 
awful great tongue put out 

“ Ah, It IS wonderful ' ” he said, as if to himself 
And she looked quickly at his face, saw the queer, blank, sphinx- 
look with which he gazed out beyond himself His eyes were black 
and set, and he seemed so motionless, as if he were eternal, facing 
these upper facts 

She thrilled with triumph She felt he was overcome 
“ It IS wonderful,” she said 
“ Wonderful And for ever wonderful,” he said 

“ Ah, in winter ” she cried 

His face changed, and he looked at her 
“ In winter you couldn’t get up here,” he said. 

They went on Up the slopes cattle were feeding came that 
isolated tong-tong-tong of cowbells, dropping like the slow clink of 
ice on the arrested air The sound always woke in him a primeval, 
almost hopeless melancholy Always made him feel He looked 

round There was no tree, no bush, only great grey rocks and pale 
boulders scattered in place of trees and bushes But yes, chnging on 
one side like a dark close beard were the alpenrose shrubs 
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“ In May/’ he said, “ that side there must be all pink with alpcn- 
roses ” 

“ 1 7nusi come. I must come > ” she cried 

There weie tourists dotted along the road : and two tiny low carts 
drawn by silky, long-cared mules. These carls went right down to 
meet the motoi-cars, and to bring up piovisions for the Glacier 
Hotel for there was still another big hotel ahead. Hepburn was 
happy in that upper valley, that first rocking cradle of early water. 
He liked to see the great fangs and slaslics of ice and snow thrust 
down into the rock, as if the ice had bitten into the fiesh of the earth 
And from the fang-tips the hoarse water cr)ung its birt}i-cr>% rushing 
down. 

By the turfy road and under the rocks were many flowers : 
wonderful hare-bells, big and cold and dark, almost black, and 
seenung like purple-dark ice . then little tufts of tiny pale-blue bells, 
as if some fairy frog had been blowng spume-bubbles out of the ice ; 
then the bishop’s-crozier of the stiff, bigger, hairy mountam-bcll . 
then many stars of pale-lavender gentian, touched with earth- 
colour • and then monkshood, yellow, primrose yellow monkshood 
and sudden places full of daik monkshood That dark-blue, black- 
blue, terrible colour of the strange rich monkshood made Hepburn 
look and look and look again. How did the ice come by that lustrous 
blue-purple intense darkness ^ And by tliat royal poison — that 
laughing-snake gorgeousness of much monkshood ^ 


XVI 

By one of the loud streams, under a rock in die sun, witli scented 
minty or thyme flowers near, they sat doivn to eat some lunch 
It was about eleven o’clock. A thin bee went in and out tlie scented 
flowers and the eyebnght The water poured with all the lust and 
greed of unloosed water over the stones He took a cupful for our Han- 
nele, bright and icy, and she mixed it with the red Hungarian wine. 

Down the road strayed the tourists like pilgrims, and at the closed 
end of the valley they could be seen, qmte tiny, chmbing the cut-out 
road that went up like a stair-way Just by their movement you 
perceived them But on the valley-bed they went like rolhng stones, 
little as stones A very elegant mule came stepping by, following 
a middle-aged woman in tweeds and a tall, high-browed man in 
kmckerbockers The mule was drawing a very amusing little cart 
a chair, rather like a round office-chair upholstered in red velvet^ 
and mounted on two wheels The red velvet had gone gold and 
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orange and like fruit-juice, being old : really a lovely colour. And 
the muleteer, a little shabby creature, waddled beside excitedly. 

" Ach,” cried Hannele, “ that loo^ almost like before the war : 
almost as peaceful.” 

“ Except that the chair is too shabby, and that they all feel 
exceptional,” he remarked 

There in tliat upper valley, there was no sense of peace The rush 
of tlie waters seemed hke weapons, and the tounsts all seemed in a 
sort of frenzy, in a frenzy to be happy, or to be thrilled. It was a 
feehng that desolated the heart. 

The two sat in the changing sunshine under their rock, with the 
mountam flowers scenting the snow-bitter air, and they ate their 
eggs and sausage and cheese, and drank the bright-red Hunganan 
%sine It seemed lovely : almost hke before the war : almost the 
same feeling of eternal hohday, as if the world was made for man’s 
everlasting holiday. But not quite. Never again qmte the same 
The world is not made for man’s everlasting hohday. 

As Alexander was puttmg the bread back into his shoulder-sack, 
he exclaimed 

“ Oh, look here ! ” 

She looked, and saw liim drawing out a flat package wrapped m 
paper evidently a picture. 

“ A picture > ” she cried. 

He unwrapped the thing, and handed it to her. It was Theodor 
Worpswedc’s Still-leben . not very large, painted on a board 
Hannele looked at it, and went pale 
“ It’s good,^^ she cried, in an equivocal tone 
“ Quite good,” he said. 

“ Especially the poached egg,” she said 
“ Yes, the poached egg is almost living ” 

“ But where did you find it ? ” 

“ Oh, I found It in the artist’s studio ” And he told her how he 
had traced her 

“ How extraordinary ! ” she cried “ But why did you buy it ^ ” 

“ I don’t quite know.” 

“ Did you like it ? ” 

“ No, not quite that.” 

“ You could never hang it up ” 

“ No, never,” he said 

“ But do you think it is good as a work of art ^ ” 

“ I think It IS qmte clever as a painting I don’t hke the spirit of 
it, of course I’m too cathohe for that ” 
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No No,” she faltered “ It’s rather horrid really. That’s why 
I wonder why you bought it ” 

“ Perhaps to prevent any one else’s buying it,” he said. 

“ Do you mind very much then ” she asked 
“ No, I don’t mind very much I didn’t quite hke it that you sold 
the doll,” he said 

“ I needed the money,” she said qmetly 
“ Oh, quite ” 

There was a pause for some moments 
“ I felt you’d sold me,” she said, quiet and savage. 

“ When ^ ” 

“ Wdien your wife appeared And when you disappeared ” 

Again there was a pause his pause this time. 

“ I did write to you,” he said 
‘‘ When ^ ” 

“ Oh — March, I beheve ” 

“ Oh, yes I had that letter ” Her tone was just as quiet, and 
ei^en savager. 

So there was a pause that belonged to botli of tliem Then she rose 
“ I want to be going,” she said “ We shall never get to the glacier 
at this rate ” 

He packed up the picture, slung on his knapsack, and they set off. 
She stooped now and then to pick the starr)'-, earth-lavender gentians 
from the road-side As they passed the second of tlie valley hotels, 
they saw the man and wife sitting at a httle table outside eating bread 
and cheese, while the mule-chair with its red velvet waited aside on 
the grass They passed a whole grove of black-purple mghtshade 
on the left, and some long, low cattle-huts which, ivith the stones on 
tlieir roofs, looked as if they had grown up as stones grow in such 
places through the grass In the \^d, desert place some black pigs 
were snouting 

So they wound into the head of tlie valley, and saw the steep face 
ahead, and high up, like vapour or foam dripping from the fangs of 
a beast, waterfalls vapounng down from the deep fangs of ice And 
there was one end of the glacier, hke a great bluey-white fur ]ust 
slipping over the slope of the rock 

As the valley closed in again the flowers were very lovely, especially 
the big, dark, icy bells, hke hare-bells, that would sway so easily, but 
which hung dark and with that terrible motionlessness of upper 
mountain flo%vers. And the road turned to get on to the long slant 
m tlie cliff-face, wfiere it chmbed like a stair. Slowly, sloivly the two 
climbed up No^v again they saw the valley below, behind. The 
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mule-chair was coming, hastening, the lady seated tight facing back- 
^val ds, as the chair faced, and wrapped in rugs The tall, fair, middle- 
aged husband in kmckcrbockers strode just behind, bare-headed 
Alcxandei and Hannele chmbcd slowly, slowly up the slant, under 
tlic dripping rock-face ivhere the ivhitc and veined flowers of the 
grass of Parnassus still rose straight and chilly in the shadow, like 
\v ater which had taken on itself white flower-flesh Above they saw 
the shpping edge of the glacier, hke a terrible great paw, bluey. And 
from the skylme daik grey clouds were fummg up, fuming up as if 
bieathed black and icily out from some ice-cauldron 
“ It IS going to rain,” said Alexander, 

“ Not much,” said Hannele shortly 
“ I hope not,” said he 

And still she \\ ould not liurr)’’ up that steep slant, but insisted on 
standing to look So the dark, ice-black clouds fumed sohd, and the 
rain began to fly on a cold wind The mule-chair hastened past, 
tlie lady sitting comfortably with her back to the mule, a little 
phcasant-trimmmg in her tweed hat, while her Tannhauser husband 
reached for his dark, cape-frilled mantle 
Alexander had his dust-coat, but Hannele had nothing but a 
hght knitted jcrsey-coat, such as women wear indoors. Over the 
hollow crest above came tlic cold, steel ram They pushed on up 
the slope. From behind came another mule, and a little old man 
hurrying, and a httle cait hke a hand-barrow, on which were 
hampers with cabbage and carrots and peas and joints of meat, for 
the hotel above 

“ Wird cs vicl scin ^ ” asked Alexander of the httle gnome. " Will 
It be much ^ ” 

“ Was mcmt dcr Herr ^ ” replied the other “ What does the 
gentleman say ? ” 

“ Der Regen, ivird es lang dauem ? Will the ram last long ^ ” 

“ Nein Nem Dies ist kem langer Regen ” 

So, with his mule which had to stand exactly at that spot to make 
droppings, the little man resumed his way, and Hannele and Alex- 
ander were the last on the slope The air smelt steel-cold of ram, 
and of hot mule-droppmgs. Alexander watched the ram beat on the 
shoulders and on the blue skirt of Hannele 

“ It IS a pity you left your big coat down below,” he said 
“ Wfliat good is It saying so now ' ” she rephed, pale at the nose 
with anger 

“ Qmte,” he said, as Ins eyes glowed and his brow blackened. 

“ What good suggesting anything at any time, apparently ! ” 
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She turned round on him in the rain, as they stood perched nearly 
at the summit of that slanting chff-climb, nith a glacicr-paw liung 
almost invisible above, and waters gloating aloud in the gulf below. 
She faced him, and he faced her. 

“ What have you ever suggested to me ? ” she said, her face naked 
as the lam itself with an ice-bitter fury. “What have you ever 
suggested to me ? ” 

“ Wlien have you ever been open to suggestion ? ” he said, his 
face dark and his eyes curiously glowing. 

“ I ^ I ? Ha ' Haven’t I waited for you to suggest somctliing ? 
And all you can do is to come here with a picture to reproach me for 
having sold your doll Ha ! I’m glad I sold it. A foolish barren 
effigy It was too, a foolish staring thing. \Wiat should I do but sell it. 
Why should I keep it, do you imagine ? ” 

“ Why do you come here with me to-day, then ? ” 

“ Why do I come here with you to-day ? ” she rephed. “ I come 
to see the mountains, which are wonderful, and give me strength. 
And I come to see the glacier. Do you think I come here to see 
you ^ Why should I ^ You are always in some hotel or other away 
below ” 

“ You came to see the glacier and the mountains with me,” he 
rephed 

“ Did I ^ Then I made a mistake You can do nothing but find 
fault even with God’s mountains ” 

A dark flame suddenly went over his face. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I hate them, I hate them. I hate their snow and 
their affectations.” 

“ Affectation t ” she laughed “ Oh I Even the mountains are 
affected for you, are they ? ” 

“ Yes,” he said. “ Their loftiness and tlieir uphft I hate their 
uphft. I hate people prancing on mountain-tops and feehng exalted. 
I’d hke to make them all stop up there, on their mountain-tops, and 
chew ice to fill their stomachs I wouldn’t let them down again, 
I wouldn’t I hate it all, I tell you ; I hate it.” 

She looked in wonder on his dark, glowing, ineffectual face It 
seemed to her like a dark flame burning m the dayhght and in the 
ice-rams very ineffectual and unnecessary. 

“ You must be a httle mad,” she said superbly, “ to talk like that 
about the mountains They are so much bigger than you ” 

‘‘ No,” he^said “ No ' They are not ” 

“ Wffiat ' ” she laughed aloud “ The mountains are not bigger 
tlian you ^ But you are extraordinary ” 
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“ They are not bigger than me,” he cried. “ Any more than you 
are bigger than me if you stand on a ladder. They are not bigger 
than me They arc less than me ” 

“ Oh ' Oh ! ” she cned in wonder and ndicule. “ The 
mountains are less than you ” 

“ Yes,” he cned, “ tliey are less ” 

He seemed suddenly to go silent and remote as she watched him 
The speech had gone out of his face again, he seemed to be standing 
a long \va.y off from her, beyond some bordcr-hne And in the midst 
of her indignant amazement she watched him with wonder and a 
touch of fascination. To what country did he belong then — to 
\vliat dark, different atmosphere ? 

“ You must suffer from mcgalomama,” she said. And she said 
what she felt. 

But he only looked at her out of dark, dangerous, haughty eyes 

They went on their way in tlie ram in silence. He was filled wth 
a passionate silence and imperiousness, a cunous, dark, masterful 
force that supplanted thought in him And she, who always 
pondered, went pondering “ Is he mad ^ What does he mean ^ 
Is he a madman ? He wants to bully me He wants to buUy me 
into something. What does he want to bully me mto ? Does he 
want me to love him ? ” 

At this final question she rested She decided that what he wanted 
was that she should love him And this thought flattered her vamty 
and her pride and appeased her wrath against him She felt quite 
mollified tow ards lum. 

But what a way he -went about it ! He wanted her to love him. 
Of tins she was sure. He had always wanted her to love him, even 
from the first Only he had not made up his mt/id about it. He had 
not made up his mind. After his wife had died he had gone away 
to make up his mind. Now he had made it up. He wanted her 
to love him. And he was offended, mortally offended because she 
had sold his doll. 

So, this was the conclusion to which Hannele came And it 
pleased her, and it flattered her And it made her feel quite warm 
towards him, as they walked in the ram The ram, by the way, 
w^as abating. The spume over the hollow crest to which they were 
approaching was thi^ing considerably. They could again see tlie 
glacier-paw hanging out, a little beyond. The ram was going to 
pass And they were not far now from the hotel, and the third 
level of Lammerboden. 

He wanted her to love him She felt again quite glowing and 
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triumphant inside herself, and did not care a Iiit about the ram on 
her shouldcis He wanted her to love him Yes that was hoi\ she 
had to put It He didn’t \^ant to love hci. No He wanted her 
to love him 

But then, of course, woman-hke, she took Ins Jo\c for granted. 
So many men had been so veiy icady to love her y\nd this one — to 
her amazement, to her indignation, and rather to her secret satis- 
faction— just blackly insisted tliat she must lo\c him Vtry well — 
she would give him a run for his money That was it : he blackly 
insisted that she must love him What he felt ivas not to be considered 
She must love him And be bulbed into it That Avas what it 
amounted to In his silent, black, overbearing soul, he anted to 
compel her, he wanted to have power over her. He wanted to make 
her love him so that he had power o\ei her. He wanted to bully 
her, physically, sexually, and fiom the inside 
And she ' Well, she ivas just as confident that she was not going 
to be bullied She would love him probably she w’’ould . most 
probably she did already But she was not going to be bulbed by 
him in any way w^hatsoever. No, he must go down on Ins knees 
to her if he wanted her love And then she would love him Because 
she did love him But a dark-eyed httle master and bully she ould 
never have 

And tins was her triumphant conclusion Meanwdiile the lain had 
almost ceased, they had almost reached the nm of the upper level, 
towards which they were climbing, and he was walking in that silent 
diffidence wffiich made her watch Inm because she ivas not sure ivhat 
he ivas feeling, what he was thmkmg, or even wffiat he ivas. He \vas 
a puzzle to her * eternally incomprehensible in Ins feelings and even 
his sayings There seemed to her no logic and no reason in what he 
felt and said She could nev'^er tell what Ins next mood would come 
out of And tins made her uneasy, made her watch him. And at 
the same time it piqued her attention He had some of the fascina- 
tion of the incomprehensible And his curious inscrutable face — ^it 
w^asn’t really only a meamngless mask, because she had seen it 
half an hour ago melt with a qmle incomprehensible and rather, to 
her nund, foolish passion Strange, black, inconsequential passion 
Asserting with that curious dark ferocity that he was biggei than the 
moxmtams Madness ! Madness • Megalomama 
But because he gave himself away, she forgave him and even liked 
him And the strange passion of his, that gave out incomprehensible 
flashes, was rather fascinating to her She felt just a tmy bit sorry for 
him But she wasn’t going to be bulbed by Inm. She wasn’t going 
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to give in to him and his black passion No, never It must be love 
on equal terms, or nothing. For love on equal terms she was quite 
ready. She only waited for him to offer it 


xvn 

In tlie hotel was a buzz of touiists Alexander and Hannele sat 
in the restaurant drinking hot coffee and milk, and watching the 
maidens m cotton frocks and aprons and bare arms, and the fair 
youths WTLth maidenly neclcs and huge voracious boots, and the 
many Jews of the wrong sort and the wrong shape These Jews were 
aU being very Austrian, in Tyrol costume that didn’t sit on them, 
assuming the whole gesture and intonation of anstocratic Austna, 
so that you might think they were Austnan aristocrats, if you weren’t 
properly hstemng, or if you didn’t look twice Certainly they were 
lords of the Alps, or at least lords of the Alpine hotels this summer, 
let prejudice be what it might Jews of the wrong sort And yet 
even they imparted a wholesome breath of samty, disillusion, 
unsentimentahty to the excited “ Bergheil ” atmosphere Their 
dark-eyed, sardomc presence seemed to say to the maidenly-necked 
mountain youths . “ Don’t sprout wings of the spirit too much, my 
dears ” 

The ram had ceased There was a wisp of sunshine from a grey 
sky. Alexander left the knapsack, and the two went out into the air 
Before them lay the last level of the up-chmb, the Lammerboden 
It was a rather gruesome hollow between the peaks, a last shallow 
valley about a mile long At the end the enormous static stream of 
the glacier poured m from the blunt mountam-top of ice The ice 
was dull, sullen-coloured, melted on the surface by the very hot 
summer and so it seemed a huge, arrested, sodden flood, ending 
in a wave-wall of stone-speckled ice upon the valley bed of rocky 
debris A gruesome descent of stone and blocks of rock, the little 
valley bed, wth a river raving through On the left rose the grey 
rock, but the glacier was there, sending down great paws of ice It 
was hke some great, deep-fiirred ice-bear lying spread upon the top 
heights, and reaching down terrible paws of ice into the valley like 
some immense sky-bear fishing in the earth’s solid hollows from 
above Hepburn it just filled with terror Hannele too it scared, 
but It gave her a sense of ecstasy Some of the immense, furrowed, 
paws of ice held down between the rock were vivid blue m colour, 
but of a fnghtemng, poisonous blue, like crystal copper-sulphate 
Most of the ice was a sullen, semi-translucent greeny grey 
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The two set off to walk through the massy, dcsoUtc stonc-bed, 
under rocks and over waters, to the main glacier Tlic flowers were 
even more beauUful on tins last reach. Particularly the dark hare- 
bells were large and almost black and icc-mctalhc : one could 
imagine they gave a dull ice-chink And the grass of Parnassus 
stood erect, white-vemcd big cups held terribly naked and open 
to their ice-air 

From behind the great blunt summit of ice that blocked the 
distance at tlie end of the valley, a pale-grey, woolly mist or cloud 
was fusing up, exhahng huge, hke some grey-dead aura into the sky, 
and coveimg the top of the glacier All the way along the valley 
people were threading, strangely insignificant, among the grey 
dishevel of stone and rock, hke insects Hanncle and Alexander 
went ahead quickly, along tlie tiring track 

“ Are you glad now that you came ? ’’ she said, looking at him 
triumphant 

“ Very glad I came,” he said. His eyes were dilated isitli excite- 
ment that was ordeal or mystic battle ratlier tlian the BerghcH 
ecstasy The curious vibration of his excitement made tlie scene 
strange, rather hornble to her. She too shuddered. But it still 
seemed to her to hold the key to all glamour and ecstasy, the great 
silent, living glacier It seemed to her hke a grand beast 

As they came near they saw the wall of ice . the glacier end, thick 
crusted and speckled with stone and dirt debris. From underneath, 
secret in stones, water rushed out \Vlien they came quite near, 
they saw the great monster was sweating all over, trickles and ri\ailcts 
of sweat runmng down his sides of pure, slush-translucent ice There 
It was, the glacier, ending abruptly in the wall of ice under which 
they stood Near to, the ice was pure, but ivaterloggcd, all the surface 
rather rotten from the hot summer. It was sullenly translucent, and 
of a watery, darkish bluey-green colour. But near die cardi it 
became again bright coloured, gleams of gieen hke jade, gleams of 
blue hke thin, pale sapplure, in htde caverns above the ^vet stones 
where the walls trickled forever. 

Alexander wanted to chmb on to die glacier It ^\as his one 
desire — to stand upon it. So under die pellucid wet wall diey toiled 
among rocks upwards, to where the guide-track mounted the ice. 

Several other people were before them — mere day-tounsts and all 

uncertain about venturing any further For the ice-slope rose 
steep and slithery, pure, sun-locked, sweating ice Still, it was hke 
a curved back One could scramble on to it, and on up to the 
iirst level, hke the flat on top of some huge paw. 
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Theie stood the httle cluster of people, facing the uphill of sullen, 
pure, sodden-looking ice They were all afraid . naturally But 
being human, they all wanted to go beyond their fear It was strange 
that the ice looked so pure, hlce flesh Not bright, because the surface 
was soft like a soft, deep epidermis. But pure ice away down to 
immense depths 

Alexander, after some hesitation, began gingerly to try the ice 
He was frightened of it And he had no stick, and only smooth-soled 
boots But he had a great desire to stand on the glacier So, gingerly 
and shakily, he began to struggle a few steps up the pure slope The 
ice was soft on the surface, he could kick his heel m it and get a little 
sideways grip Soj staggering and going sideways he got up a few 
yards, and was on the naked ice-slope 

Immediately the youths and the fat man below began to tackle it 
too also two maidens. For some time, however, Alexander gingerly 
and scrambhngly led the way The slope of ice was steeper, and 
rounded, so that it was difficult to stand up in any way Sometimes 
he slipped, and was clinging with burnt finger-ends to the soft ice- 
mass Then he tried throwing his coat down, and getting a foot- 
hold on that Then he went quite quickly by bending down and get- 
ting a httle grip with his fingers, and going ndiculously as on four legs. 
Hanneie watched from below, and saw the ridiculous exhibition, 

' and was frightened and amused, but more frightened And she kept 
calhng, to the great joy of the Austrians down below * 

“ Gome back Do come back ” 

But when he got on to his feet again he only waved his hand at her, 
half crossly, as she stood away dowm there in her blue frock The 
other fellows with sticks and nail-boots had now taken heart and 
were scrambling like crabs past our hero, doing better than he 
He had come to a rift in the ice He sat near the edge and looked 
down Glean, pure ice, fused with pale colour, and fused into 
intense copper-sulphate blue away down in the crack It was not 
hke crystal, but fused as one fuses a borax bead under a blow-flame. 
And keenly, wickedly blue in the depths of the crack 

He looked upwards He had not half mounted the slope So on 
he went, upon the huge body of the soft-fleshed ice, slanting his 
way sometimes on all fours, sometimes using his coat, usually hittmg- 
m with the side of his heel Hanneie down below was crying him 
to come back But two other youths were now almost level with him 
So he struggled on till he was more or less over the brim There 
he stood and looked at the ice It came down from above m a great 
hollow world of ice A world, a terrible place of hills and valleys 
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and slopes, all motionless, all of ice Away above the grey mist- 
cloud was looming bigger. And near at hand were long huge cracks, 
side by side, like gills in the ice. It would seem as if the ice breathed 
through these great ridged gills One could look down into the series 
of gulfs, fearful depths, and the colour burmng that acid, intense blue, 
intenser as the crack went deeper. And the crests of the open gills 
ndged and grouped pale blue above the crevices. It seemed as if 
the ice breathed there. 

The wonder, the terror, and the bitterness of it. Never a warm leaf 
to unfold, never a gesture of hfe to give off. A world sufficient unto 
Itself m hfelessness, all this ice. 

He turned to go down, though the youths were passing beyond 
him. And seeing the naked translucent ice heaving downwards in 
a vicious curve, always the same dark translucency underfoot, he 
was afraid. If he slipped, he would certainly slither the whole way 
down, and break some of his bones Even when he sat down, he had 
to chng with his finger-nads in the ice, because if he had started to 
shde he would have slid the whole way down on his trouser-seat, 
precipitously, and have landed heaven knows how. 

Hannele was watching from below And he was frightened, 
perched seated on the shoulder of ice and not knowing how to get off 
Above he saw the great blue giUs of ice ridging the air. Down below 
were two blue cracks — then the last wet level claws of ice upon the 
stones And there stood Hannele and the three or four people who 
had got so far. 

However, he found that by striking in liis heels sideways with 
sufficient sharpness he could keep his footing, no matter how steep 
the slope. So he started to jerk his way zig-zag downwards 
As he descended, arrived a guide witli a black beard and all die 
paraphernaha of ropes and pole and bristhng boots. He and his 
gentleman began to strike their way up the ice With those brisdmg " 
nails like teeth in one’s boots, it was quite easy and a pole to press 
on to 

Hannele, who had got sick of waiting, and who was also frightened, 
had gone scutdmg on the return journey. He hurried after her^ 
thankful to be off the ice, but excited and gratified Looking 
round, he saw the guide and the man on the ice watching the ice- 
world and the weather Then tiiey too turned to come down 
The day wasn’t safe. 

xvni 

Pondering, rather thrilled, they threaded their way through the 
desert of rock and rushing water back to the hotel. The sun was 
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shining warmly for a moment, and he felt happy, though his finger- 
ends were bleeding a httle from the ice 

“ But one day,” said Hannele, “ I should love to go with a gmde 
nght up, high, nght into the glacier ” 

“ No,” said he. “ I’ve been far enough. I prefer the world where 
cabbages will grow on the soil. Nothing grows on glaciers ” 

“ They say there are glacier-fleas, which only hve on glaciers,” 
she said. 

“ Well, to me the ice didn’t look good to eat, even for a flea ” 

“ You never know,” she laughed. “ But you’re glad you’ve been, 
aren’t you ? ” 

“ Very glad. Now I need never go again ” 

“ But you did think it wonderful ^ ” 

“ Marvellous. And awful, to my mind.” 


XIX 

They ate venison and spinach in the hotel, then set off down again. 
Both felt happier She gathered some flowers, and put them in her 
handkerchief so they should not die. And again they sat by the 
stream, to drink a httle wme. 

But the fume of cloud was blowmg up again, thick from behind the 
glacier Hannele was uneasy. She wanted to get down So they 
went fairly quickly Many other tourists were hurrying downwards 
also The rain began — a sharp handful of drops flung from beyond 
the glacier So Hannele and he did not stay to rest, but dropped 
easily down the steep, dark valley towards the motor-car terminus. 

There they had tea, rather tired but comfortably so The big 
hotel restaurant was hideous, and seemed sordid So in the gloom 
of a grey, early twihght they went out again and sat on a seat, 
watching the tourists and the trippers and the motor-car men There 
were three Jews from Vienna * and the girl had a huge white woolly 
dog, as big as a calf, and white and woolly and silky and amiable 
as a toy The men, of course, came patting it and admiring it, just 
as men always do, in life and in novels And the girl, holding the 
leash, posed and leaned backwards m tlie attitude of heroines on 
novel-covers She said the white cool monster was a Siberian steppe- 
dog Alexander wondered what the steppes made of such a wuffer 
And the three Jews pretended they were elegant Austrians out of 
popular romances. 

“ Do you think,” said Alexander, " you will marry the Herr 
Regierungsrat ? ” 
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She looked round, making wide eyes 
“ It looks like It, doesn’t it • ” she said. 

“ Quite,” he said 

Hannele watched the woolly white dog. So of course it came 
wagging Its ever-amiable hindquarters towai ds her She looked at it 
still, but did not touch it. 

“ What makes you ask such a question,” she said 
“ I can’t say But even so you haven’t really answered. Do y’^ou 
really fully intend to marry the Herr Regicrungsrat ^ Is that your 
final intention at this moment ? ” 

She looked at him again 

“ But before I answer,” she said, “ oughtn’t I to know why y^ou 
ask ? ” 

“ Piobably you know already,” he said 
“ I assure y^ou I don’t ” 

He was silent for some moments The huge, woolly dog stood in 
front of him and bieathed enticingly’-, with its tongue out He only’- 
looked at it blankly 

“ Well,” he said, “ if you were not going to marry the Herr 
Regierungsrat, I should suggest that you marry me ” 

She stared away^ at the auto-garage, a very faint look of amuse- 
ment, or pleasure, or ridicule on her face : or aU three And a 
certain shyness 

“ But why'- ^ ” she said 
“ Why what ^ ” he returned 

“ Why should you suggest that I should mairy y^ou ^ ” 

“ ^ ” he rephed, m his hngering tones W7rp ^ WeU, for 

what purpose does a man usually ask a woman to marry him ^ ” 

“ For ■whz.tpwpose ' ” she repeated, rather haughtily 
“ For what reason, then ' ” he corrected 

She was silent for some moments Her face was closed and a httle 
numb-looking, her hands lay very still m her lap She looked away 
from him, across the road 

“ There is usually only one reason,” she rephed, in a rather small 
voice 

“ Yes ? ” he replied curiously “ What would y'-ou say that was ^ ” 
She hesitated Then she said, rather stiffly 
“ Because he really loved her, I suppose That seems to me the 
only excuse for a man aslang a woman to marry him ” 

Followed a dead silence, which she did not intend to break He 
knew he would have to answer, and for some reason he didn't want to 
say what was obviously’- the thmg to say. 



“ Leaving aside the question of whether you love me or I love 
you he began. 

" I certainly wonH leave it aside,” she said 

" And I certamly won’t consider it,” he said, just as obstinately. » 

She turned now and looked full at him, with amazement, ridicule, 
and anger in her face 

“ I really think you must be mad,” she said. 

‘‘ I doubt if you do think that,” he rephed “ It is only a method 
of retahation, that is I think you understand my pomt very clearly.” 

“ Your pomt ' ” she cried “ Your pomt I Oh, so you have a 
point in all this palavering ? ” 

“ Quite ' ” said he 

She was silent with indignation for some time Then she said 
angrily 

“ I assure you I do not see your pomt I don’t see any point at all 
I see only impertinence ” 

“ Very good,” he rephed. “ The point is whether we marry on 
a basis of love ” 

“ Indeed * Marry ! We, marry ! I don’t think that is by any 
means the point ” 

He took his knapsack from under the seat, between his feet 
And from the knapsack he took the famous picture 

“ IVlien,” he said, “ we were supposed to be in love with one 
anotlier, you made diat doll of me, didn’t you ^ ” And he sat looking 
at the odious picture. 

“ I never for one moment deluded myself that you rmlly loved me,” 
she said bitterly. 

“ Take the other point, whether jow loved me, or not,” said he. 

“ How could I love you, when I couldn’t believe m your love for 
me ^ ” she cned. 

He put the picture down between his knees again 

“All this about love,” he said, “is very confusing, and very 
comphcated ” 

“ Very ' Inyour case Love to me is simple enough,” she said 

“ Is It ^ Is it ^ And was it simple love which made you make 
that doll of me ^ ” 

“ Why shouldn’t I make a doU of you ^ Does it do you any harm ? 
And wererit you a doll, good heavens ! You were notlung but a doll 
So what hurt does it do you ^ ” 

“ Yes, it does It does me the greatest possible damage,” he 
rephed 

She turned on him with wide-open eyes of amazement and rage. 



“ Why ? Pray why ? Gan you tell me why ^ 

“ Not quite, I can’t,” he replied, taking up lire picture and holding 
it in front of him She turned her face from it as a cat turns its nose 
away from a hghted cigarette “ But when I look at it — when I look 
at this — then I that there’s no love between you and me.” 

“ Then why are you talking at me in this shameful way,” she 
flashed at him, tears of anger and mortification rising to her eyes 
“ You want your httle revenge on me, I suppose, because I made that 
doll of you ” 

“ That may be so, in a small measure,” he said 
“ That is all That is all and everything,” she cried. “ And tliat 
IS aU you came back to me for — ^for this petty revenge. Well, you’ve 
had It now But please don’t speak to me any more. I shall see if 
I can go home in the big ommbus.” 

She rose and walked away. He saw her hunting for the motor-bus 
conductor. He saw her penetrate into the yard of the garage. And 
he saw her emerge again, after a time, and take the path to the river 
He sat on in front of the hotel. There was nothing else to do 
The tourists who had arrived in the big ’bus now began to collect 
And soon the huge drab vehicle itself rolled up, and stood big as a 
house before the hotel door The passengers began to scramble into 
their seats The two men of the white dog were going : but the 
woman of the white dog, and the dog, were staying behmd. Hep- 
burn wondered if Hannele had managed to get herself transferred. 
He doubted it, because he knew the ommbus was crowded 
Moreover, he had her ticket 

The passengers were packed in The conductor was collecting 
the tickets And at last the great ’bus rolled away The bay of the 
road-end seemed very empty. Even the woman with the white dog 
had gone Soon the other car, the Luxus, so-called, must appear 
Hepburn sat and waited. The evemng was falhng chilly, the trees 
looked gruesome. 

At last Hannele sauntered up again, unwdhngly. 

“ I think,” she said, “ you have my ticket ” 

“ Yes, I have,” he replied. 

“ Will you give it me, please ? ” 

He gave it to her She lingered a moment Then she walked away. 
There was the sound of a motor-car With a triumphant purr 
the Luxus came steenng out of the garage yard, and drew up at the 
hotel door Hannele came hastemng also. She went straight to one 
of the hinder doors — she and Hepburn had their seats in front, beside 
the driver. She had her foot on the step of the back seat. And then 
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she was afraid. The httle sharp-faced driver — there was no con- 
ductor — came round looking at the car. He looked at her with his 
sharp, metalhc eye of a mechanic. 

" Are all the people going back who came ? ” she asked, shrinking. 

“ Jawohl ” 

It is full — this car ? ” 

“Jawohl.” 

“ There’s no other place ? ” 

“ Nem.” 

Hannele shrank away. The driver was absolutely laconic. 

Six of the passengers were here • four were already seated, 
Hepburn sat still by the hotel door, Hannele hngered in the road by 
the car, and the little driver, with a huge woollen muffler round his 
throat, was runmng round and in and out looking for the two imssmg 
passengers Of course there were two missing passengers. No, he 
could not find them. And off he trotted again, silently, hke a weasel 
after two rabbits. And at last, when everybody was getting cross, 
he unearthed them and brought them scuttling to the car. 

Now Hannele took her seat, and Hepburn beside her. The driver 
snapped up the tickets and chmbed m past them. With a vindictive 
screech the car ghded away down the ravine Another beastly 
trip was over, another infernal joyful hohday done with 

“ I think,” said Hepburn, “ I may as well fimsh what I had to say.” 

“ What ? ” cried Hannele, fluttermg in the wind of the rushing car. 

“ I may as well finish what I had to say,” shouted he, his breath 
blown away. 

“ Finish then,” she screamed, the ends of her scarf flickering 
behind her. 

“ When my wife died,” he said loudly, '' I knew I couldn’t love 
any more.” 

“ Oh — ^h ! ” she screamed ironically. 

In fact,” he shouted, “ I reahsed that, as far as I was concerned, 
love was a mistake ” 

“ What was a mistake ? ” she screamed 

“ Love,” he bawled 

“ Love ! ” she screamed. “ A mistake ^ ” Her tone was derisive. 

“ For me personally,” he said, shouting 

“ Oh only for you personally,” she cried, with a pouf of laughter. 

The car gave a great swerve, and she feU on the driver Then she 
righted herself It gave another swerve, and she feU on Alexander. 
She righted herself angrily. And now they ran straight on . and it 
seemed a httle qmeter 
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“ I realized,” he said, “ that I had always made a mistake, under- 
taking to love.” 

“ It must have been an undertaking, foi she cned. 

“ Yes, I’m afraid it was. I never really wanted it. But I thought 
I did And that’s where I made my mistake ” 

“ Whom have you ever loved — even as an undertaking ? ” she 
asked 

“ To begin with, my mother : and that was a mistake. Then my 
sister and that was a mistake Then a girl I had known all my 
life and that was a mistake Then my wife ; and that was my most 
terrible mistake And then I began the mistake of loving you.” 

“ Undertaking to love me, you mean,” she said. “ But then you 
never did properly undertake it You never really undertook to 
love me ” 

“ Not quite, did I ^ ” said he 

And she sat feehng angry that he had never made the under- 
taking 

“ No,” he continued. “ Not quite That is why I came back to 
you I don’t want to love you I don’t want marriage on a basis 
of love ” 

“ On a basis of what, then ^ ” 

“ I think you know without my putting it mto words,” he said 
“ Indeed, I assure you I don’t. You are much too mysterious,” 
she replied 

Talking in a swifdy-runnmg motor-car is a nerve-wracking 
business They both had a pause, to rest, and to wait for a qmeter 
stretch of road 

“ It isn’t very easy to put it into words,” he said But I tried 
marriage once on a basis of love, and I must say it was a ghastly 
affair in the long run. And I believe it would be so, for me, whatever 
woman I had ” 

“ There must be something wrong with you, then,” said she 
“ As far as love goes And yet I want marriage I want marriage 
I want a woman to honour and obey me ” 

“ If you are quite reasonable and very sparing with your com- 
mands,” said Hannele “And very careful how you give your ordeis ” 
“ In fact, I want a sort of patient Griselda I want to be honoured 
and obeyed. I don’t want love.” 

“ How Gnselda managed to honour that fool of a husband of hers, 
even if she obeyed him, is more than I can say,” said Hannele. “ I’d 
hkc to know what she really thought of him. Just what any woman 
thinks of a bullying fool of a husband ” 
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“ Well,” said he, “ that’s no good to me.” 

They were silent now until the car stopped at the station There 
they descended and walked on under the trees by the lake 
“ Sit on a seat,” he said, “ and let us finish ” 

Hannele, ivho was really anxious to hear what he should say, 
and who, woman-like, was fascinated by a man when he began to 
give away his own inmost thoughts — no matter how much she might 
]eer afterwards — sat down by Ins side It was a grey evening, just 
falling dark Lights twinkled across the lake, the hotel over theie 
threaded its strings of hght Some little boats came rowing quietly 
to shore It was a grey, heavy evening, mth that special sense of 
dreariness with which a public holiday usually winds up 

“ Honour, and obedience and the proper physical feelings,” he 
said “To me that is marriage Nothing else ” 

“ But what are the proper physical feelings but love ^ ” asked 
Hannele 

“ No,” he said “ A woman wants you to adore her, and be in 
love ivith her — and I shan’t I will not do it again, if I live a monk 
for tlie lest of my days I will neither adore you nor be m love with 
you ” 

“You won’t get a chance, thank you And what do you call the 
proper physical feehngs, if you are not m love ? I thinik you want 
something vile ” 

“ If a woman honours me — absolutely from the bottom of her 
nature honours me — and obeys me because of that, I take it, my 
desire for her goes very much deeper than if I was in love with her, 
or if I adored her ” 

“ It’s the same thing. If you love, then everything is there— all 
the lot . your honour and obedience and everything And if love 
isn’t there, nothing is there,” she said 

“ That isn’t true,” he rephed “ A woman may love you, she 
may adore you, but she’ll neither honour you nor obey you The 
most lovmg and adoring woman to-day could any minute start 
and make a doll of her husband — as you made of me ” 

“ Oh, that eternal doll 1 What makes it stick so in your mind ? ” 

“ I don’t know But there it is It wasn’t mahcious It was 
flattering, if you hke But it just sticks in me hke a thorn * hke a 
thorn And there it is, in the world, in Germany somewhere And 
you can say what you hke, but woman, to-day, no matter how 
much she loves her man — she could start any imnute and make a doll 
of him And the doll would be her hero and her hero would be 
no more than her doll My %vife might have done it She did do it, 

s • 
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in her mind. She had }icr doU of ith: rir^hf f noujfh Why, I Jifard 
iici talk about me to oilier \\om< n. And hr r rioll \va, a great deal 
sillier than the one you made. But it’s all ilu' mu . II a ^yoinau 
loves you, she’ll make a doll out ol you. Slie 11 u< u r bf sairdiefl uli 
she’s made yoiii doll. And when shr’s got ■‘'oui dull, that’s .all die 
wants And thats what love means. And 'o, I vuin’t be luved 
And I won't lo\c I won'thase anybods hning nu It is an urult, 
I feel I’ve been insulted for foit) )ean bv love, and ilu v.fimni 
who’vc loved me I won’t lie loved And 1 v.oii’l love, ril be 
honoured and I'll be obeyed . oi nothing.” 

“ Then It’ll most piobably be nothing," raid Ilannelc ‘aicastically. 
“ For I assuic you. I’ve nothing but love to ofiei ” 

“ Then keep \our love,” .said lie. 

She laughed shortly, 

‘'And }on^'’ slie cried. “You! lAcn suppose >ou n-m 
honoured and obe)cd I suppose ail >ou'vc got to do is to sit tlicie 
like a sultan and sup it up.” 

Oh no, I have many tilings to do. And woman or no woman, 
I m going to start to do them.” 

“ What, pi ay ? ” 

“ Why, notliing very exciting. I’m going to East Africa to join 
a man who’s bi caking his neck to get ins three thousand acres of 
land under control. And wlicn I’ve done a few' more expeuments 
and observations, and got all llic ncccssaiy facts, I’m going to do a 
book on die moon. Woman or no woman, I’m going to do that ” 

“ And the w'oman — supposing you got the pool dung ” 

“Why, she’ll comcalong with me, andw'c’Jl sctoursch cs up out there." 
“ And she’ll do all the honouring and obeying and hou-^ckceping 
incidentally, while you ride about in the day and staic at the moon 
in the mght ” 

He did not answci. He was staring aw'ay across the lake. 

“ What will you do for die w'oman, poor diing, while she's racking 
heiself to pieces honouring you and obej'ing you and doing frightful 
housekeeping in Afnea : because I know' it can be . awful.’’ 

“ Well,” he said slow'ly, “ she’ll be my wife, and I shall treat lici 
as such. If the marriage service says love and cherish — v\ ell, in diat 
sense I shall do so ” 

“ Oh ' ” cried Hanncle “'VSTiat, love her? Actually lo\c die 
poor thing ? ” 

“ Not in that sense of the word, no I shan’t adore her or be m 
love with her. But she’ll be my wife, and I shall love and chcnsli 
her as such.” 
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“ Just because she’s your wife. Not because she’s herself Ghastly 
fate for any miserable \voman,” said Hannele. 

“ I don’t think so. I think it’s her highest fate ” 

“ To be your ^vlfc ? ” 

“ To be a wife — and to be loved and shielded as a wife — not as a 
flirting woman.” 

“ To be loved and chenshed just because you’re his wife ' No, 
thank you All I can admire is the conceit and impudence of it ” 

“ Very well, then — there it is,” he said, rismg. 

She rose too, and then went on towards where the boat was tied. 

As they were lowing in sdence over the lake, he said . 

“ I shall leave to-morrow ” 

She made no answer She sat and watched the lights of the villa 
draw near. And then she said : 

“ I'll come to Africa with you But I won’t promise to honour 
and obey you ” 

“ I don’t want you otherwise,” he said, very quietly 
The boat was drifting to the htde landmg stage Hannele’s 
fncnds -wcie hallooing to her from the balcony 

“ Hallo ' ” she cried “ Ja. Da bin ich Ja, ’s war wunderschon ” 
Then to him she said * 

“ You’ll come in ? ” 

“ No,” he said, “ I’ll row straight back ” 

Fiom the villa they ivere running down the steps to meet Hannele 
“ But ivon’t you have me even if I love you ? ” she asked him 
“ You must promise the other,” he said “ It comes in the 
marriage service.” 

“Hat’s geregnet^ Wie war das Wetter^ Warst du auf dem 
Gletscher ? ” cried the voices from the garden 
“ Nein— -kein Regen. Wunderschon * Ja, er war ganz auf dem 
Gletscher,” cried Hannele in reply. And to him, soflo voce 
“ Don’t be a solemn ass Do come in ” 

“ No,” he said, “ I don’t want to come in ” 

“ Do you want to go away to-morrow ^ Go if you do. But any- 
way, I won’t say it before the marriage service I needn’t, need I ^ ” 
She stepped from the boat on to the plank. 

“ Oh,” she said, turmng round, “ give me that picture, please, 
will you ? I want to burn it 
He handed it to her 

“ And come to-morrow, will you ^ ” she said 

“ Yes, in the mormng ” 

He pulled back quickly into the darkness 
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Lou Witt had had her own way so long, that by the age of twenty- 
live she didn’t know where she was Having one’s own way landed 
one completely at sea. 

To be sure for a while she had failed in her grand love affair witli 
Rico And then she had had something really to despair about 
But even that had worked out as she wanted Rico had come back 
to her, and was dutifully married to her And now, when she was 
twenty-five and he was three months older, they were a charming 
married couple He flirted with other women still, to be sure He 
ivouldn’t be the handsome Rico if he didn’t But she had “ got ” 
him. Oh yes ' You had only to see the uneasy backward glance at 
her, from his big blue eyes : just like a horse that is edging away from 
Its master to know how completely he was mastered. 

She, with her odd httle museau, not exactly pretty, but very 
attractive ; and her quaint air of playing at being well-bred, in a 
sort of charade game , and her queer famiharity mth foreign cities 
and foreign languages ; and the lurking sense of being an outsider 
everywhere, like a sort of gipsy, who is at home an^^vhere and 
nowhere . all this made up her charm and her failure She didn’t 
quite belong 

Of course she was American : Lousiana family, moved doiim to 
Texas And she was moderately rich, with no close relation except 
her mother But she had been sent to school in France when she was 
twelve, and since she had fimshed school, she had drifted from Pans 
to Palermo, Biarritz to Vienna and back via Mumch to London, then 
down again to Rome Only fleeting trips to her America. 

So what sort of Amencan was she, after all ? 

And what sort of European was she either ^ She didn’t “ belong ” 
anywhere Perhaps most of all in Rome, among the artists and the 
Embassy people 

It was m Rome she had met Rico He was an Australian, son of 
a government official in Melbourne, who had been made a baronet. 
So one day Rico would be Sir Henry, as he was the only son Mean- 
while he floated round Europe on a very small allowance — ^his father 
wasn’t rich m capital — and was being an artist 
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They met in Rome when they were twenty-two^ and had a love 
affair in Capri Rico was handsome, elegant, but mostly he had 
spots of paint on his trousers and he rumed a necktie pulhng it off 
He behaved in a most flondly elegant fashion, fascmatmg to the 
Italians. But at the same time he was canny and shrewd and 
sensible as any young poser could be and, on principle, good-hearted, 
anxious He was anxious for Ins future, and anxious for his place in 
the world, he was poor, and suddenly wasteful in spite of all his 
tension of economy, and suddenly spiteful in spite of all his ingratiat- 
ing efforts, and suddenly ungrateful in spite of aU his burden of 
gratitude, and suddenly rude in spite of all his good manners, and 
suddenly detestable in spite of all his suave, courtier-hke amiability. 

He was fascinated by Lou’s quaint aplomb, her experiences, her 
“ loiowledge,” her gamine knowingness, her aloneness, her pretty 
clothes that were sometimes an utter failure, and her southern 
“ drawl ” that was sometimes so irritating That sing-song which 
was so American Yet she used no Americanisms at all, except when 
she lapsed mto her odd spasms of acid irony, when she was very 
American indeed ! 

And she was fascinated by Rico They played to each other like 
two butterflies at one flower They pretended to be very poor in 
Rome — ^lie was poor and very rich in Naples Eveiybody stared 
their eyes out at them And tliey had that love affair in Capri 

But tliey reacted badly on each other’s nerves She became ill 
Her mother appeared He couldn’t stand Mrs. Witt, and Mrs Witt 
couldn’t stand him There was a terrible fortmght Then Lou was 
popped into a convent nursing-home m Umbna, and Rico dashed 
off to Pans Nothing would stop him He must go back to 
Austraha 

He went to Melbourne, and while there his father died, leaving 
him a baronet’s title and an income still very moderate Lou 
visited America once more, as the strangest of strange lands to her 
She came away disheartened, panting for Europe, and, of course, 
doomed to meet Rico again 

They couldn’t get away from one another, even though in the 
course of their rather restrained correspondence he informed her 
that he was “ probably ” marrying a very dear girl, friend of lus 
childhood, only daughter of one of the oldest farnihes in Victoria 

Not saying much , , , , , . -o 

He didn’t commit the probabihty, but reappeaied in Pans, 
wanting to paint lus head off, ternbly inspired by Cezanne and by 
old Renoir He dined at the Rotonde with Lou and Mrs Witt, who. 
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With her queer demociatic New Orleans soit of conceit looked 
round the drinking-hall with savage contempt, and at Rico as part 
of tlieshow. “ Certainly,” she said, “when these people here have 
got any money, they fall in love on a full stomach. And when they’ve 
got no money, they fall m love witli a full pocket I never was in a 
more disgusting place They take tlicir love like some people take 
after-dinner pills.” 

She would watch ivith her arching, full, strong grey eyes, sitting 
there erect and silent m her well-bought American clothes. And 
then she would deliver some such charge of grape-shot. Rico 
always writhed. 

Mis. Witt hated Pans : “ this sordid, unlucky city,” she called it. 
“ Something unlucky is bound to happen to me in tins sinister, 
unclean town,” she said. “ I feel contagion in the air of tins place. 
For heaven’s sake, Louise, let us go to Morocco or somewhere ” 

“ No, mother dear, I can’t now. Rico has proposed to me, and I 
have accepted him. Let us think about a wedding, shall we ^ ” 

“ There ! ” said Mrs, Witt. “ I said it was an unlucky city * ” 

And the peculiar look of extreme New Oileans annoyance came 
round her sharp nose But Lou and Rico were both twenty-four 
years old, and beyond management And anyhow, Lou would be 
Lady Carrington But Mrs Witt was exasperated beyond exaspera- 
tion She would almost rather have preferred Lou to elope with one 
of the great, evil porters of Les Halles Mrs Witt was at the age 
when the malevolent male in man, the old Adam, begms to loom 
above all the social tailoring. And yet — and yet — it was better to 
have Lady Carrington for a daughter, seeing Lou was that 
sort 

There was a marriage, after which Mrs Witt departed to Amcnca, 
Lou and Rico leased a little old house in Westminster, and began to 
settle into a certain layer of English society Rico was becoming an 
almost fashionable portrait painter. At least, he was almost fashion- 
able, whether his portraits were or not And Lou too was almost 
fashionable . almost a hit. There was some flaw somewhere In 
spite of their appearances, both Rico and she would never quite go 
down in any society. They were the drifting artist sort Yet neither 
of them was content to be of the drifting artist sort. They ivanted to 
fit in, to make good. 

Hence the little house in Westminster, the portraits, the dinners 
the fiiends, and the visits Mrs. Witt came and saidonically estab- 
hshed herself in a suite in a quiet but good-class hotel not far off 
Being on the spot. And her terrible grey eyes witli the touch of a leer 
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looked on at the hollow mockery of things. As if she knew of anything 
better 1 

Lou and Rico had a cunous exhausting effect on one another : 
neither knew why. They wcie fond of one another Some inscrut- 
able bond held them togetlier. But it was a strange vibration of the 
nerves, rather than of the blood. A nervous attachment, rather than 
a sexual love A curious tension of will, rather than a spontaneous 
passion Each was cunously under the domination of the other. 
They were a pair — they had to be togetlier. Yet quite soon they 
shrank from one anotlier. This attachment of the will and tlie nerves 
was destructive. As soon as one felt strong, the other felt ill As soon 
as the ill one recovered strength, down went the one who had been well 

And soon, tacitly, tlie mainage became more like a friendship, 
platonic. It was a marriage, but without sex. Sex was shattering 
and exhausting, they shrank from it, and became like brother and 
sister. But still tliey were husband and wife And the lack of 
physical relation was a secret source of uneasiness and chagnn to 
both of diem They would neither of them accept it Rico looked 
widi contemplative, anxious eyes at other women 

Mrs Witt kept track of everytlnng, watching as it were from outside 
the fence, like a potent well-dressed demon, full of uncanny eneigy 
and a shattering sort of sense She said litde . but her small, 
occasionally biting rcmaiks revealed her attitude of contempt for 
the menage 

Rico entertained clever and well-knoivn people Mrs. Witt would 
appear, in her New York gowns and few good jewels She was 
handsome, -with her vigorous grey hair. But her heavy-hdded grey 
eyes were the despair of any hostess They looked too many shatter- 
ing things. And it was but too obvious that these clever, well- 
known Enghsh people got on her nerves terribly, with their finicki- 
ness and their fine-drawn discriminations She wanted to put her 
foot through all these fine-drawn distinctions. She thought continu- 
ally of the house of her girlhood, the plantation, the negroes, the 
planters the sardonic grimness that underlay all the big, shiftless 
life And she wanted to cleave with some of this gnmness of the big, 
dangeious America, into the safe, fimeky dra\ving-rooms of London. 
So naturally she was not popular 

But being a woman of energy, she had to do something During the 
latter part of the war she had worked in the American Red Gross in 
France nursing She loved men — ^real men But, on close contact, 
it was difficult to define what she meant by “ real ” men. She 
never met any 
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Out of the debacle of the war she had emerged with an odd piece 
of debris, in the shape of Gerommo Trujillo He was an Amencan, 
son of a Mexican father and a Navajo Indian motlier, from Arizona 
When you knew'^ liim well, you recogmzed the real half-breed, though 
at a glance he might pass as a sunburnt citizen of any nation, 
particularly of France He looked hke a certain sort of Frenchman, 
wuth Ins cunously-set dark eyes, his straight black hair, his thin 
black moustache, his radier long cheeks, and Ins almost slouching, 
diffident, sardomc beanng Only when you knew lum, and looked 
right into his eyes, you saw that unforgettable glint of the Indian 
He had been badly shell-shocked, and was for a time a wTcck. 
Mis Witt, having nursed him into convalescence, asked him where he 
was going next He didn’t know His father and motlier were 
dead, and he had nothing to take him back to Phoenix, Arizona 
Having had an education in one of the Indian high schools, the 
unhappy fellow had now no place m life at all Another of the 
many misfits 

There w^as something of the Pans Apache m his appearance but 
he was all the time withheld, and nervously shut mside himself 
Mrs Witt was intrigued by him 

“ Very well, Phoenix,” she said, refusmg to adopt Ins Spanish 
name, “ I’ll see what I can do ” 

\Vhat she did was to get him a place on a sort of manor farm, wuth 
some acquaintances of hers He was very good with horses, and had 
a curious success with turkeys and geese and fowls 
Some time after Lou’s marriage, Mrs Witt reappeared in London, 
fiom the country, with Phoenix in tow, and a couple of horses. She 
had decided that she would nde in the Park in tlie mormng, and see 
the world that way Phoenix was to be her groom 

So, to the gieat misgiving of Rico, behold Mrs. Witt in splendidly 
tailored habit and perfect boots, a smart black hat on her smart 
grey hair, ndmg a grey gelding as smart as she was, and looking 
down her conceited, inquisitive, scornful, aristocratic-democratic 
Lousiana nose at the people in Piccadilly, as she crossed to the Row, 
folloived by the taaturn shadow of Phoenix, who sat on a chestnut 
with three white feet as if he had grown there. 

hlrs Witt, like many other people, always expected to find the 
real beau monde and the real grand monde somewhere or other She 
didn't quite give m to what she saw in the Bois de Boulogne, or m 
Monte Carlo, or on the Pincio ; all a bit shoddy, and not very beau 
and not at all grand There she was, witli her grey eagle eye, her 
splendid complexion and her weapon-likc health of a woman of 
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fifty, dropping her eyehds a little, very shghtly nervous, but com- 
pletely prepared to despise tlie monde she was entering in Rotten Row 
In she sailed, and up and do-vsni that regatta-canal of horsemen 
and horsewomen under the trees of the Park And yes, there were 
lovely girls with fair hair down their backs, on happy ponies And 
awfuUy well-groomed papas, and tight mamas who looked as if 
they were going to pour tea between the ears of their horses and 
converse with banal skill, one eye on the teapot, one on the visitor 
with whom she was talking, and all the rest of her hostess’ argus-eyes 
upon everybody m sight That alert argus capability of the Enghsh 
matron was starthng and a bit bonifying Mrs. Witt would at once 
think of the old negro mammies, away in Lousiana. And her eyes 
became dagger-hke as she watched the chpped, shorn, mmcing 
young Enghshmen She refused to look at the prospeious Jews 
It was still the days before motor-cars were allowed in the Park, 
but Rico and Lou, slidmg round Hyde Park Corner and up Park 
Lane in tlieir car, would watch the steely horsewoman and the 
saturnine groom with a sort of dismay Mrs Witt seemed to be 
pomtmg a pistol at the bosom of every other horseman or horse- 
woman, and announcing Tour virility or your life f Tour femininity 
or your life t She didn’t know herself what she really wanted them 
to be • but it was something as democratic as Abraham Lincoln and 
as aristocratic as a Russian Czar, as highbrow as Arthur Balfour, and 
as taciturn and unideal as Phoenix Everything at once 

There was nothing for it . Lou had to buy herself a horse and 
ride at her mother’s side, for very decency’s sake Mrs Witt was so 
hke a smooth, levelled, gunmetal pistol, Lou had to be a sort of 
sheath. And she really looked pretty, with her clusters of dark, 
curly. New Orleans hair, like grapes, and her quaint brown eyes 
that didn’t qmte match, and that looked a bit sleepy and vague, and 
at the same time quick as a squirrel’s She was shght and elegant, 
and a tiny bit rakish, and somebody suggested she might be on the 
movies. 

Nevertheless, they were m the society columns next morning — Two 
new and striking figures in the Row this morning were Lady Hemy Carnngton 
and her mother Mrs Witt, etc. And Mrs Witt liked it, let her say what 
she might So did Lou Lou hked it immensely. She simply 
luxuriated m the sun of publicity 
“ Rico dear, you must get a horse ” 

The tone was soft and southern and drawhng, but the overtone 
had a decisive finality In vain Rico squirmed— he had a way of 
writhing and squirming which perhaps he had caught at Oxford. 
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In vain he protested that he couldn’t nde, and that he didn’t care 
for riding He got quite angry, and his handsome arched nose tilted 
and his upper hp lifted from his teeth, like a dog that is going to bite. 
Yet daren’t quite bite 

And that was Rico He daren’t quite bite Not that he "was really 
afraid of the others. He was afraid of lumscif, once he let himself go. 
He might rip up in an eruption of life-long anger all this pretty- 
pretty picture of a charming young vafe and a delightful little home 
and a fascinating success as a painter of fashionable, and at the same 
time “ great ” portraits : with colour, \vondcrful colour, and at the 
same time, form, man^ellous form. He had composed this little 
tableau vivant with great effort He didn’t want to erupt like some 
suddenly wicked horse — ^Rico was really more hke a horse than a dog, 
a horse that might go nasty any moment. For tlie time, he was good, 
very good, dangerously good. 

“ Why, Rico dear, I thought you used to ride so much, in Australia, 
when you were young ? Didn’t you tell me all about it, hm ? ” — 
and as she ended on ffiat slow, singing hm ?, which acted on him like 
an irritant, and a drug, he knew he was beaten 
Lou kept the sorrel mare in a mews just behind the house in West- 
minster, and she was always shppmg round to the stables. She 
had a funny little nostalgia for the place : something that really 
surprised her She had never had the faintest notion tliat she cared 
for horses and stables and grooms. But she did. She ivas fascinated. 
Perhaps it was her childhood’s Texas associations come back. 
Whatever it was, her hfe with Rico in the elegant httle house, and all 
her social engagements seemed like a dream, the substantial reality 
of which was those mews in Westminster, her sorrel mare, the owmer 
of the mews, Mr. Saintsbury, and the grooms he employed ^Mr. 
Samtsbury was a horsey elderly man hke an old maid, and he loved 
the sound of titles. 

“ Lady Carrington ' — well I never • You’ve come to us for a bit 
of company again, I see I don’t know whatever we shall do if you 
go away, we shall be that lonely ' ” and he flashed his old-maid’s 
smile at her. “ No matter how grey the morning, your ladyship 
would make a beam of sunshine Poppy is all right, I think . . ” 

P oppy was the sorrel mare with the tiiree white feet and tlie startled 
eye, and she was all nght And Mr. Samtsbury was smiling mth 
his old-maid’s mouth, and showing all his teeth 

“ Gome across with me. Lady Carrington, and look at a new horse 
just up from the country I flunk he’s worth a look, and I beheve 
you have a moment to spare, your ladyship.” 
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Her ladyship had too many moments to spare. She followed the 
sprightly, elderly, clean-shaven man across the yard to a loose-box, 
and waited while he opened tlie door. 

In tlie inner dark she saw a handsome bay horse with his clean 
ears pricked like daggers from his naked head as he swung hand- 
somely round to stare at tlie open doorway He had big, black, 
brilhant eyes, with a sharp questioning ghnt, and that air of tense, 
alert quietness which betrays an ammal that can be dangerous 

“ Is he qmet ^ ” Lou asked. 

“ Why — ^yes — my lady ! He’s quiet, with those that know how 
to handle him Cup f my hoy ^ Cup my beauty > Cup then ! St Mawr > ” 

Loquacious even witli the ammals, he went softly forward and 
laid his hand on the horse’s shoulder, soft and qmet as a fly settling. 
Lou saw the bnlhant skin of the horse cnnkle a httle in apprehensive 
anticipation, like die shadow of the descending hand on a bright red- 
gold liquid. But dien the ammal relaxed again 

“ Qmet wth those that know how to handle him, and a bit of a 
ruflian with those that don’t Isn’t that the ticket, eh, St Mawr ^ ” 

“ "Wfliat is his name ^ ” Lou asked 

The man repeated it, with a slight Welsh twist — “ He’s from the 
Welsh borders, belonging to a Welsh gentleman, Mr. Giiffith 
Edwards. But they’re wanting to sell him ” 

“ How old IS he ? ” asked Lou. 

“About seven years — seven years and five months,” said Mr. 
Saintsbury, dropping his voice as if it were a secret. 

“ Gould one nde him in die Park ^ ” 

“ Well — ^yes ' I should say a gentleman who knew how to handle 
him could nde him very well and make a very handsome figure m 
the Park.” 

Lou at once decided that diis handsome figure should be Rico’s 
For she was already Iialfin love wth St Mawr He was of such a lovely 
red-gold colour, and a dark, invisible fire seemed to come out of him 
But in his big black eyes there was a lurking afterthought Some- 
thing told her that the horse was not quite happy * that somewhere 
deep in his animal consciousness hved a dangerous, half-revealed 
resentment, a diffused sense of hostility She reahzed that he was 
sensitive, in spite of his flaming, healthy strength, and nervous 
with a touchy uneasiness that might make him vindictive 

“ Has he got any tricks ^ ” she asked 

“ Not that I know of, my lady not tricks exactly But he’s one 
of these temperamental creatures, as they say. Though I say, every 
horse is temperamental, when you come dmvn to it But this one. 
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It IS as if he was a tiifle raw somewhere. Touch this la^v spot and 
there’s no answering for him ” 

“Where is he raw?” asked Lou. somewhat mystified. She 
tliought he might really have some physical soic. 

“ Why, that’s hard to say, my lady If he was a human being, 
you’d say something had gone wrong in his hfe But wnth a hoisc 
It’s not that, exaedy. A lugh-bied animal like St. Mawr needs 
understanding, and I don’t know as anybody has quite got the hang 
of him I confess I haven’t myself. But I do rcahze tliat he is a 
special animal and needs a special sort of touch, and I’m ivTlhng 
he should have it, did I but know exactly what it is ” 

She looked at the glowing bay horse that stood there with his ears 
back, his face averted, but attending as if he were some lightning 
conductor He was a stalhon When she realized tins, she became 
more afraid of lum 

“ Why does Mr Griffith Edwards ivant to sell him ? " she asked 
“ Well — my lady — they raised him for stud purposes — but he 
didn’t answer There are horses hke that don’t seem to fancy the 
mares, for some reason. Well anyway, tliey couldn’t keep him for 
the stud And as you see, he’s a powerful, beautiful hackney, clean 
as a whistle, and eaten up -with his own power But there’s no putting 
him between the shafts He won’t stand it He’s a fine saddle- 
horse, beautiful action, and lovely to ride But he’s got to be 
handled, and there you are.” 

Lou felt there was something belnnd the man’s reticence 
“ Has he ever made a break ^ ” she asked, apprehensive 
“ Made a break ” replied the man “ Well, if I must adimt it, 
he’s had two accidents Mr Griffith Edwards’ son lode lum a bit 
wild, away there in the Forest of Deane, and the young felloiv had his 
skull smashed m, against a low oak bough Last autumn, that 'ivas. 
And some time back, he crushed a groom agamst the side of the stall 
— ^injured him fatally. But they were both accidents, my lady. 
Things will happen ” 

The man spoke in a melancholy, fatalistic way The horse, with 
his ears laid back, seemed to be hstemng tensely, his face averted. 
He looked hke something finely bred and passionate, that has been 
judged and condemned 

“ May I say how do you do ^ ” she said to the horse, drawng a little 
nearer m her white, summery dress, and lifting her hand that 
ghttered with emeralds and diamonds 

He drifted away from her, as if some wind blew him. Then he 
ducked his head, and looked sideways at her, from his black, full eye. 



'' I think I’m all right,” she said, edgmg nearer, while he watched 
hen 

vShe laid her hand on his side, and gently stroked him. Then she 
stroked Ins shoulder, and then the hard, tense arch of his neck And 
she "was startled to feel the vivid heat of his life come through to her, 
through the lacquer of red-gold gloss So slippery with vivid, hot 
life ' 

She paused, as if thmking, while her hand rested on the horse’s 
sun-arched neck. Dimly, m her weary young-woman’s soul, an 
ancient understandmg seemed to jQood m 

She wanted to buy St Mawr. 

‘‘ I think,” she said to Samtsbury, “ if I can, I will buy him ” 

The man looked at her long and shreivdly. 

“ Well, my lady,” he said at last, “ there shall be nothing kept 
from you But what would your ladyship do with him, if I may 
make so bold ” 

I don’t know,” she rephed, vaguely. “ I might take him to 
America ” 

The man paused once more, then said 

“ They say it’s been the malong of some horses, to take them over 
the water, to Austraha, or such places It might repay you — ^you' 
never lcno\v ” 

She wanted to buy St Mawr She wanted him to belong to her. 
For some icason the sight of him, his power, his ahve, alert intensity, 
his unyieldmgness, made her want to cry 

She never did cry except sometimes wath vexation, or to get her 
own -way. As far as weepmg ivent, her heart felt as dry as a Christ- 
mas ^valnut What was the good of tears, anyhow ? You had to 
keep on holding on, in tins life, never give way, and never give in 
Tears only left one weakened and ragged 

But noiv, as if that mysterious fire of the horse’s body had spht 
some rock in her, she went home and hid herself in her room, and 
just cned The wild, bnlhant, alert ahead of St Mawr seemed to 
look at her out of another world It was as if she had had a vision, 
as if the walls of her own world had suddenly melted away, leaving 
her in a great darkness, in the midst of which the large, bnUiant 
eyes of that horse looked at her with demomsh question, while his 
naked ears stood up like daggers from the naked hnes of his inhuman 
head, and his great body glowed red with power 

What was it ^ Almost hke a god loolang at her terribly out of the 
everlastmg dark, she had felt the eyes of that horse ; great, glowing, 
fearsome eyes, arched with a question, and contaimng a white blade 
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of light like a llircat. What was his non-human question, and his 
uncanny threat ? She didn’t know. He was some splendid demon, 
and she must worship him 

She hid heiself away from Rico. She could not hear the triviality 
and superficiahty of her human relationships Looming like some 
god out of tlic darkness was the head of that horse, witli the \vidc, 
terrible, questioning eyes. And she felt that it forbade her to be her 
ordinary, commonplace self. It forbade her to be just Rico's wife, 
young Lady Carimgton, and all that 

It haunted her, the hoi sc. It had looked at her as she had never 
been looked at before tcrnblc, gleaming, questiomng eyes arching 
out of darkness, and backed by all tlic fire of that great ruddy body. 
What did It mean, and what ban did it put upon her ^ She felt it 
put a ban on her heart : ^vlcldcd some uncanny audiority over her, 
that she dared not, could not understand 

No matter •where she ivas, -what she -was doing, at the back of her 
consciousness loomed a great, ovcr-a^vclng figure out of a dark 
background . St MawT, looking at her watliout really seeing her, 
yet gleaming a question at her, from his wide terrible eyes, and 
gleaming a sort of menace, doom. Master of doom, he seemed to be ! 

“ You arc thinking about sometiung, Lou dear ! ” Rico said to her 
that evenmg. 

He was so quick and sensitive to detect her moods — so c\citing 
in this respect And his big, shghtly prormnent blue eyes, %\itli the 
whites a little bloodshot, glanced at her quickly, with searching, 
and anxiety, and a touch of fear, as if his conscience were always 
uneasy. He, too, was rather like a horse — but foiever quivering 
with a sort of cold, dangerous mistrust, which he co\ercd uitli 
anxious love. 

At the middle of his eyes was a central powerlessness, tliat left 
him anxious It used to touch her to pity, tliat central look of 
powerlessness in him But now, since she had seen the full, dark, 
passionate blaze of power and of different life in the eyes of tlie 
thwarted horse, tlie anxious powerlessness of the man drove her mad. 
Rico was so handsome, and he was so self-controlled, he had a 
gallant sort of kindness and a real worldly shrewdness One liad 
to admire him . at least she had to. 

But after all, and after all, it was a bluff, an attitude. He kept it 
all working in himself, dehberately. It was an attitude. She read 
psychologists who said that everything was an attitude. Even the 
best of everything. But now she realized that, with men and women, 
everything is an attitude only when something else is lacking Some- 


thing is lacking and they are thrown back on their own devices 
That black fiery flow in tlie eyes of the horse was not “ attitude ” 
It was something much more terrifying, and real, the only thing 
that was real. Gushing from the darkness m menace and question, 
and blazing out in the splendid body of the horse 

" Was I thmkmg about something ” she rephed, m her slow, 
amused, casual fashion As if every&ing was so casual and easy to 
her And so it was, from the hard, polished side of herself. But 
that wasn’t the whole story 

“ I think you were, Louhna. May we offer the penny ^ ” 

“ Don’t trouble,” she said “ I was thinking, if I was thinking 
of anything, about a bay horse called St Mawr ” Her secret almost 
crept mto her eyes 

“ The name is awfuUy attractive,” he said with a laugh. 

“ Not so attractive as the creature himself I’m going to buy him ” 
“ Not reaUy ! ” he said “ But why ? ” 

“ He IS so attractive I’m going to buy him for you ” 

“ For Darling f How you do take me for granted. He may 
not be in the least attractive to me. As you know, I have hardly 
any feeling for horses at all Besides, how much does he cost ? ” 

“ That I don’t know, Rico dear. But I’m sure you’ll love him, 
for my sake.” She felt, now, she was merely playing for her own ends. 

“ Lou dearest, donH spend a fortune on a horse for me, which I 
dorft want Honesdy, I prefer a car ” 

“ Won’t you ride with me in the Park, Rico ^ ” 

“ Honestly, dear Lou, I don’t want to ” 

“ Why not, dear boy ? You’d look so beautiful I wish you 
would And anyhow, come with me to look at St Mawr ” 

Rico was divided He had a certain uneasy feehng about horses 
At the same time, he would like to cut a handsome figure in the Park 
They went across to the mews. A little Welsh groom was watering 
the brilliant horse 

“ Yes, dear, he certainly is beautiful such a marvellous colour ' 
Almost orange ! But rather large, I should say, to ride in the Park.” 
“ No, for you he’s perfect You are so tall ” 

“ He’d be marvellous in a composition That colour f ” 

And all Rico could do was to gaze with the artist’s eye at the horse, 

with a glance at the groom , ^ , , 

“ Don’t you tTnnk the man is rather fascinating too ^ he said, 

nursing his chin artistically and penetratingly 

The groom, Lewis, was a little, quick, rather bow-legged, loosely- 
built fellow of mdeternunate age, with a mop of black hair and a 
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little black beard He was grooming tlie biilliant St Mawr, out 
in the open The horse was really gloiious : like a mangold, witli 
a pure golden sheen, a shimmer of green-gold lacquer, upon a 
burmng red-orange There on the shouldei you saw the yellow- 
lacquer glisten Lewis, a little sciub of a fellow, worked absorbedly, 
unheedmgly at the horse, with an absorption that was almost ritual- 
istic He seemed the attendant shadow of the ruddy animal. 

“ He goes with the horse,” said Lou “ If wc buy St Ma%vr we 
get the man thrown in ” 

“ They’d be so amusing to paint such an extraordinary con- 
trast ' But darhng, I hope you won’t insist on buying the horse It’s 
so frightfully expensive.” 

“ Mother will help me You’d look so well on him, Rico ” 

“ If ever I dared take the liberty of getting on Ins back ! ” 

“ Why not ^ ” She went quickly across the cobbled yard 
“ Good morning, Leivis. How is St Ala-wr ? ” 

Lewis straightened Inmself and looked at her from under the 
falling mop of his black hair 
“ All right,” he said 

He peered straight at her from under his overhanging black hair. 
He had pale grey eyes, that looked phosphorescent, and suggested 
the eyes of a wild cat peering intent from under the darloiess of 
some bush where it lies unseen Lou, witli her brown, unmatched, 
oddly perplexed eyes, felt herself found out “ He’s a common httle 
fellow,” she thought to herself “ But he knows a woman and a 
horse, at sight ” Aloud she said, in her southern drawl * 

“ How do you think he’d be with Sir Henry ^ ” 

Lewis turned his remote, coldly watchful eyes on the young 
baronet Rico was tall and handsome and balanced on his hips. 
His face was long and well-defined, and with the hair taken straight 
back from the brow It seemed as well-made as lus clothing, and as 
perpetually presentable You could not imagine his face dirty, or 
scrubby and unshaven, or bearded, or even moustached. It was 
perfectly prepared for social purposes If his head had been cut off, 
like John the Baptist’s, it would have been a thing complete in itself, 
would not have imssed the body in the least The body was per- 
fectly tailored The head was one of the famous “ talking heads ” of 
modern youth, with eyebrows a trifle Mephistophehan, large blue 
eyes a trifle bold, and curved mouth thrilling to death to kiss. 

Lewis, the groom, staring from between his bush of hair and his 
beard, watched hke an animal from the underbrush. And Rico was 
still sufficiently a colomal to be uneasily aware of the underbrush 
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uneasy under the watchfulness of the pale grey eyes, and uneasy in 
tliat man-to-man exposure which is charactenstic of the democratic 
colonies and of America. He knew he must ultimately be judged on 
his merits as a man, alone without a background an ungarmshed 
colomal 

This lack of background, tins defenceless man-to-man business which 
left him at the mercy of every servant, was bad for his nerves For 
he ivas also an artist He bore up against it in a kind of desperation, 
and ivas easily moved to rancorous resentment At the same time 
he was free of the Englishman’s water-tight suffisance He really was 
aware that he would have to hold his own all alone, thrown alone on 
his own defences m the universe The extreme democracy of the 
Colonies had taught him this 

And this, the little aboriginal Lewis recognized in him He 
recognized also Rico’s curious hollow misgiving, fear of some de- 
ficiency in himself, beneath all his handsome, young-hero appearance 
“ He’d be all right -with anybody as would meet him half-way,” 
said Lewis, in the quick Welsh manner of speech, impersonal 

“ You hear, Rico ' ” said Lou in her sing-song, turning to her 
husband i 

“ Perfectly, darhng ' ” 

“ Would you be wiUing to meet St Mawr half-way, hm ^ ” 

“All the way, darhng ' Mahomet would go all the way to that 
mountain Who would dare do otherwise ^ ” 

He spoke with a laughing, yet piqued sarcasm 
“ Why, I think St Mawr would understand perfectly,” she said 
m the soft voice of a woman haunted by love And she went and 
laid her hand on the shppery, life-smooth shoulder of the horse He, 
with his strange equine head lowered, its exquisite fine lines reaching 
a little snake-hke forward, and his ears a little back, was watching 
her sideways, from the corner of his eye He was in a state of absolute 
mistrust, like a cat crouching to spring 

“ St Mawr 1 ” she said “ St Mawr ' Wliat is the matter ^ 

Surely you and I are all right ' ” , 

And she spoke softly^ dre3-mily stroked the 3-nirn.3.1 s neck She 
could feel a response gradually coming fiom him But he would 
not hft up his head And when Rico suddenly moved nearer, he 
sprang with a sudden jerk backwards, as if hghtnmg exploded in his 

four hoofs , T.r , 1 T o -I 7 

The groom spoke a few low words in Welsh Lou, frightened, 

stood with hfted hand arrested She had been going to stroke him 

“ Why did he do that,” she said 
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“ They gave him a beating once or twice/’ said the groom in a 
neutral voice, “ and he doesn’t forget.” 

She could hear a neutral sort of judgment m Lewis’ voice. And 
she thought of the “ raw spot.” 

Not any raw spot at all. A battle between two worlds She 
reahzed tliat St MavT drew his hot breaths in another world from 
Rico’s, from our world Perhaps the old Greek horses had lived in 
St Mawr’s world. And the old Greek heroes, even Hippolytus, had 
loiown It 

With their strangely naked equine heads, and something of a 
snake m their way of looking round, and lifting their sensitive, 
dangerous muzzles, they moved in a prehistoric twihght where all 
things loomed phantasmagoric, all on one plane, sudden presences 
suddenly jutting out of the matrix It was another world, an older, 
hea\aly potent world And in this world the horse was swift and 
fierce and supreme, undominated and unsurpassed. “ Meet him 
half-way,” Lewis said But half-way across from our human world 
to that terrific equme twihght was not a small step It was a step, 
she knew, that !l^co could never take. She knew it But she was 
prepared to sacrifice Rico. 

St Mawr was bought, and Lewis was hired along with him. At 
first, Lewis rode him behind Lou, in the Row, to get him gomg. He 
behaved perfectly. 

Phosmx, the half Indian, was very jealous when he saw the black- 
bearded Welsh groom on St Mawr. 

“ What horse you got there ? ” he asked, looking at tlie other man 
^^dth tlie cunous unseeing stare in his hard, Navajo eyes, in wliich the 
Indian ghnt moved hke a spark upon a dark chaos. In Phoenix’s 
high-boned face there was all tlie race-misery of the dispossessed 
Indian, ivith an added blankness left by shell-shock But at the 
same time, there was that unyielding, save to death, which is 
charactenstic of his tribe ; his mother’s tribe Difficult to say what 
subtle thread bound him to the Navajo, and made his destiny a 
Red Man’s destiny still. 

They were a curious pair of grooms, following tlie correct, and yet 
extraordmar)’-, pair of American mistresses Mrs Witt and Phoenix 
both rode with long stirrups and straight leg, sitting close to the 
saddle, without posting Phoenix looked as if he and the horse were 
all one piece, he never seemed to rise in the saddle at aU, neither 
trotting nor galloping, but sat hke a man riding baieback. And all 
the time he stared around, at the nders in the Row, at the people 
grouped outside tlie rail, chatting, at the children walking wnth 
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their nurses, as if he were looking at a mirage, in whose actuahty 
he never believed for a moment London was all a sort of dark 
mirage to him. His wide, nervous-looking brown eyes with a small- 
ish brown pupil, that showed the white all round, seemed to be 
focussed on the far distance, as if he could not see Aings too near. 
He was watching the pale deserts of Arizona shimmer with moving 
light, the long mirage of a shallow lake npple, the great palhd con- 
cave of earth and sky expanding with interchanged hght And a 
horse-shape loom large and portentous m the mirage, hke some 
prehistoric beast. 

That was real to him : the phantasm of Arizona But this London 
was something his eye passed over, as a false mirage 
He looked too smart in his well-tailored groom’s clothes, so smart, 
he might have been one of the satinzed new-rich Perhaps it was a 
sort of half-breed physical assertion that came through his clothing, 
the savage’s physical assertion of himself Anyhow, he looked 
“ common,” rather horsey and loud 
Except his face. In the golden suavity of his high-boned Indian 
face, that was hairless, with hardly any eyebrows, there was a blank, 
lost look that was almost touching The same startled blank look 
was in his eyes. But in the smalhsh dark pupds the dagger-point 
of hght still gleamed unbroken 

He was a good groom, watchful, quick, and on the spot in an 
instant if anything went wrong He had a curious qmet power over 
the horses, unemotional, unsympathetic, but silently potent In the 
same way, watchmg the traffic of Piccadilly with his blank, glinting 
eye, he would calculate everything instinctively, as if it were an 
enemy, and pilot Mrs Witt by the strength of his silent will He 
threw around her the tense watchfulness of her own America, 


and made her feel at home 

“Phoenix,” she said, turning abruptly in her saddle as they 
walked the horses past the sheltering policeman at Hyde Park 
Corner, “ I can’t tell you how glad I am to have something a 
hundred per cent Amencan at the back of me, when I go through 


these gates ’ 

She looked at him from dangerous grey eyes as if she meant it 
indeed, in vindictive earnest A ghost of a simle went up to his 
high cheek-bones, but he did not answer 

“ Why, mother ^ ” said Lou, sing-song It feels to me so 

friendly ^ ” 

“ Yes, Louise, it does S^o friendly > That’s why I mistrust it so 


entirely ” 
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And she set off at a canter up the Row, under the green trees, her 
face like the face of Medusa at fifty, a weapon m itself. She stared at 
everything and everybody, with that stare of cold dynamite waiting 
to explode them all. Lou posted trotting at her side, graccfal and 
elegant, and faintly amused Behind came Phmnix, like a shadow, 
with his yellowish, high-boncd face still looking sick. And at his 
side, on the big brilliant bay horse, the smalhsh, black-bearded 
Welshman 

Between Phoenix and Lewis tlierc was a latent, but unspoken and 
wary sympathy Phoemx was terribly impressed by St Mawr, he 
could not leave off staring at him And Lewis rode the brilliant, 
handsome-moving stalhon so very quietly, like an insinuation 

Of the two men, Lewis looked the darker, with his black beard 
coming up to his thick black eycbiows He was swartliy, iwth a 
rather shoit nose, and the uncanny pale-grey eyes tliat watched 
everything and cared about nothing He cared about nothing in 
the world, except at the present, St Mawr. People did not matter to 
him He rode his horse and watched the world from tlic vantage 
ground of St Mawr, with a final mdifference 

“ You have been with that horse long ^ ” asked Phoemx 

“ Since he was born ” 

Phoemx watched the action of St Mawr as they went The bay 
moved proud and spring)'', but with perfect good sense, among the 
stream of riders It was a beautiful June mormng, tlie leaves over- 
head were 'thick and green , there came the first wluff of lime-tree 
scent To Phoenix, however, the city was a sort of nightmare mirage, 
and to Le-wis, it was a sort of prison. The presence of people he felt 
as a pnson around him 

Mrs Witt and Lou were turning, at the end of the Row, boiving 
to some acquaintances The grooms pulled aside Mrs. Witt 
looked at Lewis with a cold eye 

“ It seems an extraordinary tiling to me, Louise,” she said, “ to 
see a groom with a beard ” 

“ It isn’t usual, mother,” said Lou " Do you mind ^ ” 

“Not at all At least, I think I don’t. I get very tired of modern 
barefapd young men, veiy ! The clean, pure boy, don’t you knoiv ' 
Doesn’t it make you tired ? No, I think a groom with a beaid is 
quite attractive ” 

She gazed into the crowd defiantly, perclung her finely shod toe 
with warlike firmness on the stirrup-iron Then suddenly she reined 
in, and turned her horse towards ■&e grooms 

“ Lewis ’ ” she said “ I want to ask you a question. Supposing, 



now, that Lady Gairington wanted you to shave off that beard, 
what should you say ^ 

Lewis instinctively put up lus hand to the said beard 
“ Theyhe \vanted me to shave it off, Mam,” he said " But I’ve 
never done it ” 

‘‘ But ivhy ? Tell me why ^ ” 

“ It’s pait of me, Mam ” 

Llrs Witt pulled on again 

“ Isn’t that extraordinary, Louise ^ ” she said “ Don’t you like 
the way he says Mam ? It sounds so impossible to me. Could any 
^voman think of herself as Mam ^ Never ' Since Queen Victoria. 
But, do you Icnow it hadn’t occurred to me that a man’s beard was 
really part of him It always seemed to me that men wore their 
beards, hke they wear their neckties, for show I shall always 
remember Lewis for saying his beard was part of him Isn’t it 
curious, the ivay he rides ? He seems to sink lumself in the horse 
"When I speak to Inm, I’m not sure whether I’m spealang to a man 
or to a horse ” 

A feiv days later, Rico himself appeared on St Mawr, for the 
morning ride. He rode self-consaously, as he did everything, and 
he was just a little nervous But his mother-in-law was benevolent 
She made him ride between her and Lou, hke three slnps slowly 
saihng abreast 

And that very day, ivho should come driving in an open carnage 
through the Park but the Queen Mother ' Dear old Queen Alex- 
andra, there was a flutter everyivhcre And she bowed expressly 
to Rico, mistaking him, no doubt, for somebody else 

" Do you know,” said Rico as they sat at lunch, he and Lou and 
Mrs Witt, m Mrs Witt’s sittmg-room m the dark, quiet hotel m 
Mayfair ; I really hke riding St Mawr so much He really is a 
noble animal If ever I am made a Lord— which heaven forbid 
I shall be Lord St Mawr ” 

“ You mean,” said Mrs Witt, “ his real lordship would be the 


liorsc * 

“ Very possible, I admit,” said Rico, mth a curl of his long upper lip 

“ Don’t you think, mother,” said Lou, " there u something qmte 

noble about St Ma\vr ^ He stnkes me as the first noble thing I have 

CerJ^inly I’ve not seen any man that could compare with him. 
Because these Enghsh noblemen-well ' I’d rather look at a negro 
Pullman-boy, if I was loolang for what I call no^hty. 

Poor Rico was getting Grosser and crosser There was a devil 
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in Mrs Witt She had a hard, bright devil inside her, that she 
seemed to be able to let loose at will. 

She let It loose the next day, when Rico and Lou joined her in the 
Row She was silent but deadly with the horses, balking them in 
every way. She suddenly crowded over against the lail, in front of 
St Mawr, so that the stalhon had to rear to pull himself up Then, 
having a clear track, she suddenly set off at a gallop, like an explo- 
sion, and the stalhon, all on edge, set off after her 
It seemed as if the whole Park, that morning, were in a state of 
nervous tension Perhaps there was thunder in tlie air. But St. 
Mawr kept on dancing and pulhng at the bit, and \vheehng side- 
ways up against the raihng, to the terror of the children and the 
onlookers, who squealed and jumped back suddenly, sending the 
nerves of the stallion into a rush hke rockets. He reared and fought 
as Rico pulled him round. 

Then he went on : dancing, pulling, springily progressing side- 
ways, possessed with all the demons of perversity. Poor Rico’s face 
grew longer and angrier. A fury rose in him, which he could hardly 
control. He hated his horse, and viciously tried to force him to 
a quiet, straight trot Up went St Mawr on his hind legs, to the 
terror of the Row. He got the bit in his teeth, and began to fight. 
But Phosnix, cleverly, was in front of him. 

“ You get off, Rico ! ” called Mrs. Witt’s voice, with all tlie calm 
of her wicked exultance 

And almost before he knew what he was doing, Rico had sprung 
hghtly to the ground, and was hanging on to the bridle of the rearing 
stalhon 

Phoenix also hghtly jumped down, and ran to St Mawr, handing 
his bridle to Rico. Then began a dancing and a splashing, a rearing 
and a plunging St. Mawr was bemg wicked But Phoenix, tlie 
indifference of conflict in his face, sat tight and immovable, without 
any emotion, only the heaviness of his impersonal wiU setthng doivn 
like a weight, all the time, on tlie horse. There was, perhaps, a 
curious barbaric exultance in bare, dark will devoid of emotion or 
personal feehng 

So they had a little display in the Row for almost five minutes, the 
brilliant horse rearing and fighting. Rico, with a stiff long face, 
scrambled on to Phoenix’s horse, and withdrew to a safe distance! 
Poheemen came, and an officious mounted pohee rode up to save 
the situation But it was obvious that Phoenix, detached and 
apparently unconcerned, but barbaricly potent m his mil would 
bring the horse to order ’ 
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Which he did, and rode the creature home Rico was requested 
not to ride St Mawr in the Row any more, as the stalhon was 
dangerous to pubhc safety. The authorities knew all about him. 

Where ended the first fiasco of St Mawr. 

‘‘ We didn’t get on very well with his lordship this mormng,” said 
Mrs Witt triumphantly 

“ No, he didn’t hke ins company at all • ” Rico snarled back 

He wanted Lou to sell the horse again 

“ I doubt if any one would buy lum, dear,” she said. “ He’s a 
known character ” 


“ Then make a gift of him — ^to your mother,” said Rico with 
venom 

“ Why to mother ^ ” asked Lou innocently. 

“ She might be able to cope with him — or he with her i ” The 
last phrase was deadly Having delivered it, Rico departed. 

Lou remained at a loss She felt almost always a httle bit dazed, 
as if she could not see clear nor feel clear A curious deadness upon 
her, like the first touch of death And through this cloud of numb- 
ness, or deadness, came all her muted experiences. 

Why was it ? She did not know But she felt that m some way 
it came from a battle of wills Her mother, Rico, herself, it was 
always an unspoken, unconscious battle of wills, which was gradually 
numbmg and paralysmg her. She knew Rico meant nothing but 
kindness by her. She knew her mother only wanted to watch over 
her Yet always there was this tension of wll, that was so numbmg. 
As if at the depths of him, Rico were always angry, though he seemed 
so “ happy ” on top. And Mrs Witt was orgamcally angry. So 
they were like a couple of bombs, timed to explode some day, but 
ticlang on hke two ordinary timepieces, m the meanwhile 

She had come defimtely to reahze tins : that Rico’s anger was 
wound up tight at the bottom of him, hke a steel spring that kept 
his works going, while he himself was “ charmmg,” like a bomb- 
clock with Sevres paintings or Dresden figures on the outside But 
his very charm was a sort of anger, and his love was a destruction m 
Itself. He just couldn’t help it 

And she ^ Perhaps she was a good deal the same herself Wound 
up tight inside, and enjoying herself being “ lovely ” But wound up 
tight on some tension that, she reah?:ed now with wonder, was really 
a sort of anger This, the mamspnng that drove her on the round of 

“joys ” 

She used really to enjoy the tension, and the dan it gave her. 
While she knew nothing about it So long as she felt it really was 



life and happiness, this elan, this tension and excitement of “ enjoying 
oneself” 

Now suddenly she doubted the whole show She attributed to it 
the curious numbness that was overcoming her, as if she couldn’t 
feel any more 

She wanted to come unwound She wanted to escape this battle 
of wills. 

Only St. Mawr gave her some Innt of the possibility. He was so 
powerful, and so dangerous. But in Ins dark eye, that looked, with 
Its cloudy brown pupil, a cloud within a dark fire, like a world 
beyond our world, there was a dark vitality glowing, and withm 
the fire, another sort of wisdom She felt sure of it . even when he 
put his ears back, and bared his teeth, and his great eyes came 
bolting out of his naked horse’s head, and she saw demons upon 
demons in the chaos of his horrid eyes. 

Why did he seem to her like some living background, into which 
she wanted to retreat ^ When he reared his head and neighed from 
his deep chest, like deep \vind-bells resounding, she seemed to hear 
• the echoes of another darker, more spacious, more dangerous, more 
splendid world than ours, that was beyond her. And there she 
wanted to go 

She kept it utterly a secret, to herself. Because Rico would just 
have hfted his long upper hp, in his bare face, in a condescending 
sort of “ understanding ” And her mother would, as usual, have 
suspected her of side-stepping People, all the people she knew, 
seemed so entirely contained within their cardboard lets-be-happy 
world Their wills were fixed like machines on happiness, or fun, 
or the-best-ever. This ghastly cheery-o touch, that made all her 
blood go numb 

Since she had really seen St. Mawr looming fiery and terrible in 
an outer darkness, she could not believe the world she hved in She 
could not beheve it was actually happening, when she was dancing 
in die afternoon at Glaridge’s, or in the evemng at the Carlton, 
sliding about with some suave young man who w^asn’t hke a man at 
all to her Or down in Sussex for the week-end with the Enderleys 
the talk, the eating and drinking, the flirtation, the endless dancmg * 
it all seemed far more bodiless and, in a strange way, wraith-like 
than any fairy story She seemed to be eating Barmecide food, that 
had been conjured up out of thin air, by the power of words She 
seemed to be talking to handsome young barefaced unreahties, not 
men at all as she shd about with them, in the perpetual dance 
they too seemed to have been conjured up out of air, merely for this 



soaring, slithering dance-business. And she could not believe that, 
when tJie lights went out, they wouldn’t melt back into thin air 
again, and complete nonentity The strange nonentity of it all > 
Even'thmg just conjured up, and nothing real. Isn’t this the best 
ever f ” they would beamingly assert, hke the wraiths of enjoyment, 
without any genuine substance And she w^ould beam back 
Lois of fun > ” 

She w as thankful the season was over, and everybody was leaving 
London She and Rico were due to go to Scotland, but not till 
August In tlie meantime they would go to her mother. 

]Nirs. Witt had taken a cottage in Shropshire, on the Welsh border, 
and had moved down there wath Phoenix and her horses The open, 
heather-and-bilberr)r-covered hills were splendid for riding 
Rico consented to spend tlie month m Shiopshire, because for 
near neighbours Mrs Witt had the Manbys, at Gorrabach Hall. 
The Manbys ivere rich Australians returned to the old country and 
set up as squires, all in full blow Rico had known them in Victoria 
they -were of good family and the girls made a great fuss of 
him 

So doivTi went Lou and Rico, Lewis, Poppy, and St Mawr, to 
Shreivsbur)'", then out into the countr}’- Mrs Witt’s “ cottage ” 
was a tall rcd-brick Georgian house looking straight on to the church- 
yard, and the dark, looming big church 

“ I never knciv what a comfort it would be,” said Mrs Witt, “ to 
have grave-stones under my draiving-room windows, and funerals 
for lunch ” 

She really did take a strange pleasure m sitting in her panelled 
room, that was painted grey, and watching the Dean or one of the 
curates officiating at the graveside, among a group of Black Country 
mourners with black-bordered handkerchiefs luxuriantly in use 
“ Mother ' ” said Lou “ I think it’s gruesome ’ ” 

She had a room at the back, looking over the walled garden and 
the stables Nevertheless there was tlie boom ' boom i of the passing- 
bell, and the chiming and peahng on Sundays The shadow of the 
church, indeed ' A very audible shadow, making itself heard 
insistently 

The Dean was a big, burly, fat man with a pleasant manner 
He was a gentleman, and a man of learning in his own hne But he 
let Mrs Witt know that he looked down on her just a trifle — as a 
parvenu American, a Yankee— though she never was a Yankee 
and at the same time he had a sincere respect for her, as a rich 
woman Yes, a sincere respect for her, as a rich woman 
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Lou Imew that every Englishman, especially of tlic upper classes, 
has a wholesome respect for riches But then, who hasn’t ? 

The Dean was more impressed by Mrs Witt than by httlc Lou. 
But to Lady Carrington he was charrmng : she ^vas almost “ one of 
us,” you know And he was very gracious to Rico : “ your fatlicr’s 
splendid colonial service ” 

Mrs Witt had now a new pantomime to amuse her . the Georgian 
house, her own pew in church — ^it went with the old house : a 
village of thatched cottages — some of tliem with corrugated iron 
over the thatch the cottage people, farm labourers and their 
families, with a few, very fe^v, outsiders . the wicked httle group of 
cottagers down at Mile End, famous for ill-h\ang The Mile-Enders 
were all Allisons and Jephsons, and in-bred, the Dean said : result 
of worlang through the centuries at the Quarry, and living isolated 
there at Mile End 

Isolated ' Imagine it > A rmle and a half from the railway 
station, ten miles from Shrewsbury. !Mrs. Witt thought of Texas, 
and said 

“ Yes, they are very isolated, away down there ’ ” 

And the Dean never for a moment suspected sarcasm. 

But there she had the whole thing staged complete for her : 
English village life Even miners breaking m to shatter the rather 
stuffy, unwholesome harmony. All the men touched their caps to 
her, all the women did a bit of a reverence, the children stood aside 
for her, if she appeared in tlie street 

They were all poor again . the labourers could no longer afford 
even a glass of beer in the evenings, since the Glonous War. 

“ Now I think that is terrible,” said Mrs Witt. “ Not to be able 
to get away from those stuffy, squahd, picturesque cottages for an 
hour in the evening, to drink a glass of beer ” 

“ It’s a pity, I do agree with you, Mrs. Witt But Mr Watson 
has organized a men’s reading-room, where the men can smoke and 
play dominoes, and read if they wish ” 

“ But that,” said Mrs Witt, “ is not tlie same as that cosy parlour 
in the ‘ Moon and Stars ’ ” 

“ I quite agree,” said the Dean. “ It isn’t.” 

Mrs Witt marched to the landlord of tlie ‘ Moon and Stars,’ 
and asked for a glass of cider 

“ I want,” she said, in her American accent, “ these poor labourers 
to have their glass of beer in the evemngs ” 

“ They want it themselves,” said Harvey. 

“ Then they must have it 
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The upshot was, she decided to supply one large barrel of beer 
per \veek and the landlord was to sell it to the labourers at a penny 
a glass 

“ My own country has gone dry,” she asserted. “ But not because 
\\ e can’t afford it.” 

By the time Lou and Rico appeared, she was deep in. She actually 
interfered very httle : the barrel of beer was her one public act. 
But she did know everybody by sight, already, and she did know 
evervbody’s circumstances. And she had attended one prayer- 
meeting, one motlier’s meeting, one sewing-bee, one “ social,” 
one Sunday School meeting, one Band of Hope meeting, and one 
Sunday School treat. She ignored the poky httle Wesleyan and 
Baptist chapels, and was true-blue Episcopalian 

“ How strange these picturesque old villages are, Louise > ” she 
said, udtli a duskiness aiound her shaip, weU-bred nose “ How easy 
it all seems, all on a defimte pattern And how false ! And under- 
neath, how corrupt f ” 

She gave that queer, triumphant leer from her grey eyes, and 
queer demonish ^vrmkles seemed to twitter on her face 

Lou shiank away She \vas begmmng to be afraid of her'motlier’s 
insatiable cunosity, that always looked for the snake under the 
flowers Or ratlier, for the maggots 

Always this same morbid mterest m other people and tlieir doings, 
tlieir privacies, their dirty hnen Always this air of alertness for 
personal happcmngs, personahties, personahties, personahties 
Always this subtle criticism and appraisal of other people, this 
analysis of other people’s motives If anatomy presupposes a corpse, 
then psychology presupposes a world of corpses Personalities, 
which means personal ciiticism and analysis, presupposes a whole 
world-laboratory of human psyches waiting to be. vivisected If 
you cut a thing up, of course it will smell Hence, nothing raises 
such an infernal sUnk, at last, as human psychology 

Mrs Witt was a pure psychologist, a fiendish psychologist And 
Rico, in his way, was a psychologist too But he had a formula 
“ Let’s know the worst, dear ' But let’s look on the bright side, and 
believe the best ” 

“ Isn’t the Dean a priceless old darling ! ” said Rico at brealdast 

And It had begun Work had^tarted in the psyclnc vivisection 
laboratory. 

“ Isn’t he wonderful ! ” said Lou vaguely. 

“ So delightfully worldly ' Some of us are not born to make money, 
dear hoy Luckily for us, we can marry it ” — ^Rico made a priceless face. 
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“ Is Mrs. Vyner so rich ^ ” asked Lou 

“ She IS, quite a wealthy woman — in coal/’ icplied Mis. Witt. 
" But the Dean is suiely woith his weight even in gold. And he’s a 
massive figure I can imagine there would be gical satisfaction in 
having him for a husband ” 

“ Why, mother ^ ” asked Lou 

“ Oh, such a presence ! One of these old Englishmen, that nobody 
can put m their pocket. You can’t imagine his wife asking him to 
thread her needle Something after all so rodusi ! So different from 
young Englishmen, who all seem to me like ladies, perfect ladies.” 

“ Somebody has to keep up the tradition of the perfect lady,” said Rico. 
“ I know It,” said Mrs Witt. “ And if tlic women won’t do it, the 
young gentlemen take on tire burden. They bear it very well ” 

It was in full swing, the cut and thrust And poor Lou, who had 
reached the point of stupefaction in the game, felt she did not know 
what to do VTth herself 

Rico and Mrs Witt were deadly enemies, yet neitlier could keep 
clear of the other. It might have been they who were married to 
one another, their duel and their duet weie so relentless. 

But Rico immediately started the social round . first the Manbys . 
then motor twenty miles to luncheon at Lady Tewkesbury’s . then 
young Mr Burns came flying down in his aeroplane from Chester 
then they must motor to the sea, to Sir Edward Edwards’ place, where 
there was a moonlight bathing party. Everything intensely thrilhng, 
and so innerly wearisome, Lou felt 
But back of it all was St Mawr, looming like a bonfire in the dark 
He really was a tiresome horse to own. He worried tlie mares, if 
they were in the same paddock with him, always driving them round. 
And with any other horse he just fought with definite intent to kill 
So he had to stay alone 

“ That St Mawr, he’s a bad horse,” said Phoenix 
“ Maybe ' ” said Lewis. 

“ You don’t hke quiet horses ^ ” said Phoenix 
“ Most horses is quiet,” said Lewis “ St Maivr, he’s different ” 
“ Why don’t he never get any foals ^ ” 

“ Doesn’t want to, I should think Same as me ” 

“ What good is a horse hke that ? Better shoot him, before he 
kill somebody ” 

“ What good’ll they get, shooting St Mawr ^ ” said Lewis 
“ If he hJls somebody ! ” said Phoemx 
But there was no answer 

The two grooms both lived over the stables, and Lou, from her 
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window, saw a good deal of them They were two quiet men, yet 
she very much aware of tlieir presence, aware of Phcenix’s 
rather high square shoulders and his fine, straight, vigorous black 
hair that tended to stand up assertively on his head, as he went 
quietly dnfUng about his various jobs He was not lazy, but he 
did cvcrytliing with a sort of diffidence, as if from a distance, and 
handled Ins horses carefully, cautiously, and cleverly, but without 
s}Tnpatliy. He seemed to be holding something back, all the time, 
unconsciously, as if in Ins very being there was some secret But it 
\\ as a secret of will His quiet, reluctant movements, as if he never 
ically Avanted to do anytlimg ; Ins long flat-stepping stride ; the 
peimanent challenge in his high cheek-bones, the Indian glint m 
Ins eyes, and Ins peculiar stare, watchful and yet unseeing, made him 
unpopular wnth the women seiwants. 

Nevertheless, women had a certain fascination foi him he would 
stare at the pretty young maids with an mtent blank stare, when 
they were not looking Y^et he was rather overbeanng, domineering 
\Mth them, and they resented him It was evident to Lou that he 
looked upon Inmself as belonging to the master, not to the servant 
class Y^hen he flirted with tlie maids, as he very often did, for he 
had a certain crude ostentatiousness, he seemed to let them feel that 
he despised them as inferiors, servants, while he admiied their pretty 
charms, as fresh, country maids 

“ I’m fair ner\'’ous of that Phoenix,” said Fanny, the fair-haired 
maid “ He makes you feel what he’d do to you if he could ” 

“ He’d better not try wth me,” said MalieL “ I’d scratch his 
cheeky eyes out Cheek '—for it’s nothing else ' He’s nobody— 
Common as tliey’re made ! ” 

“ He makes you feel you was there for him to trample on,” said 


Fanny 

“ Mercy, you are soft ' If anybody’s tliat it’s him Oh my, 
Fanny, you’ve no right to let a fellow make you feel like that f Make 
them feel that they' re dirt, for you to trample on • which they are ' ” 

Fanny, however, being a shy httle blonde thmg, wasn’t good at 
assuimng the trampling role She was definitely nervous of Phoemx 
And he enjoyed it. An invisible smile seemed to creep up his cheek- 
bones, and the ghnt moved in his eyes as he teased her. He tor- 
mented her by his very presence, as he knew. 

He would come silently up when she was busy, and stand behind 
her perfectly still, so that she w^as unaware of his presence Then, 
silently, he would make her aware TiU she glanced nervously 
round, and with a scream, saw him. 
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One day Lou watched this httle play Lanny had been picking 
over a bowl of black currants, sitting on the bench under the maple 
tree in a comer of the yard. She didn’t look round till she had picked 
up her bowl to go to the kitchen. Then tlicre was a scream and 
a crash 

When Lou came out, Phosnix was crouching down silently gather- 
ing up the currants, which the httle maid, scarlet and trembling, 
was collecting into another bowl. Phosmx seemed to be smiling 
down his back. 

“ Phoemx ! ” said Lou. ''' I wish you wouldn’t startle Fanny ! ” 

He looked up, and she saw the ghnt of ridicule m his eyes. 

“ Who, me ^ ” he said. 

“ Yes, you. You go up behind Fanny, to startle her. You’re not 
to do it ” 

He slowly stood erect, and lapsed into his pecuhar invisible silence. 
Only for a second his eyes glanced at Lou’s, and then she saw the 
cold anger, the gleam of malevolence and contempt He could not 
bear being commanded, or reprimanded, by a woman 

Yet it was even worse with a man. 

“ What’s that, Lou ? ” said Rico, appearing all handsome and 
in the picture, in white flannels with an apricot silk shirt. 

“ I’m telhng Phosmx he’s not to torment Fanny ! ” 

“ Oh ' ” — and Rico’s voice immediately became his fatlier’s, the 
important government official’s “ Certainly not ^ Most certainly 
not f ” He looked at the scattered currants and the broken bowl. 
Fanny melted into tears “ This, I suppose, is some of the results ! 
Now look here, Phosnix, you’re to leave the maids strictly alone. 
I shall ask them to report to me whenever, or if ever, you interfere 
with them But I hope you wonH interfere with tliem — ^in any way. 
You understand ^ ” 

As Rico became more and more Sir Henry and the government 
, official, Lou’s bones melted more and more into discomfort Phoemx 
stood in his pecuhar silence, the invisible smile on his cheek-bones. 

“ You understand what I’m saying to you ^ ” Rico demanded, 
in intensified acid tones. 

But Phoemx only stood there, as it were behmd a cover of his own 
will, and looked back at Rico with a faint smile on his face and the 
glint moving in his eyes. 

“ Do you intend to answer ^ ” Rico’s upper lip lifted nastily. 

“ Mrs Witt is my boss,” came from Phosnix 

The scarlet flew up Rico’s throat and flushed his face, his eyes 
went glaucous Then qmckly his face turned yellow. 
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Lou looked at the two men : her husband, whose rages, over- 
controlled, were organically terrible : the half-breed, whose dark- 
coloured hps were widened in a faint smile of derision, but in whose 
eyes caution and hate were playing against one another. She 
realized that Phosmx would accept her reprimand, or her mother’s, 
because he could despise the two of them as mere women. But 
Rico’s bossiness aroused murder pure and simple 
She took her husband’s arm 

“ Come dear • ” she said, in her half-plaintive way. “ I’m sure 
Phosmx understands We all understand Go to the kitchen, 
Fanny, never mind the currants. There are plenty more m the 
garden.” 

Rico was always thankful to be drawn quickly, submissively away 
from his own rage. He was afraid of it He was afraid lest he should 
fly at the groom in some horrible fashion The very thought horrified 
lum. But in actuahty he came very near to it 
He walked stiffly, feehng paralysed by his own fury And those 
words, Mrs Witt is my boss, were like hot acid m his brain An 
insult ! 

“ By the way, Belle-M^re ' ” he said when they joined Mrs Witt 
— she hated bemg called Belle-Mere, and once said : “ If I’m the 
bell-mare, are you one of the colts ? ” She also hated his voice of 
smothered fury — “ I had to speak to Phoenix about persecuting the 
maids He took the hberty of informing me that you were his boss, 
so perhaps you had better speak to him ” 

“ I certainly will I beheve they’re my maids, and nobody else’s, 
so It’s my duty to look after them Who was he persecuting ? ” 

“ I’m the responsible one, mother,” said Lou 

Rico disappeared in a moment. He must get out get away from 
the house. How ? Something was wrong with the car Yet he 
must get away, away. He would go over to Corrabach He would 
ride St Mawr He had been talking about the horse, and Flora 
Manby was dying to see him She had said : “ Oh, I can’t wait to 
see that marvellous horse of yours ” 

He would ride him over It was only seven miles He found 
Lou’s maid Elena, and sent her to tell Lewis Meanwhile, to soothe 
himself, he dressed himself most carefully in white nding breeches 
and a shirt of purple silk crape, with a flowing black tie spotted red 
hke a ladybird, and black riding boots Then he took a chic little 
white hat with a black band 

St Mawr was saddled and waitmg, and Lewis had saddled a 
second horse 
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“ Thanks, Lewis, I’m going alone • ” said Rico. 

This was the first time he had ridden St Ma^vr in the country^ and 
he was nervous. But he was also in the hell of a smothered fury. All 
his careful dressing had not really soothed him. So his fury consumed 
his nervousness. 

He mounted with a swing, bhnd and rough. St Mawr 1 eared 

“ Stop that ! ” snarled Rico, and put him to the gate. 

Once out in the village street, the horse went dancing, sideways. 
He insisted on dancing at the sideivalk; to the exaggerated terror of 
the childien Rico, exasperated, pulled him across But no, he 
^vouldn’t go down the centre of the village street. He began 
dancing and edging on to the other sidewalk, so the foot-passengers 
fled into the shops in terror. 

The devil was m lum He would turn down every turning where 
he was not meant to go. He reared -with panic at a furmture van. 
He insisted on going down the wrong side of tlie road Rico was 
riding him with a martingale, and he could see the rolhng, bloodshot 
eye 

“ Damn you, go t ” said Rico, giving him a dig with the spurs 

And away they went, down the high road, in a thunderbolt It 
was a hot day, with thunder threatening, so Rico was soon in a 
flame of heat He held on tight, \vith fixed eyes, trying all the 
time to rein in the horse '\^fllat he really was afraid of was that the 
brute would shy suddenly, as he galloped. Watching for this, he 
didn’t care when they sailed past Ae turmng to Corrabach 

St Mawr flew on, in a sort of elan Marvellous the power and 
life in the creature There was really a great joy in the motion If 
only he wouldn’t take the corners at a gallop, nearly swerving Rico 
off > Luckily the road was clear To ride, to ride at this terrific 
gallop, on into etermty ! 

After several miles, the horse slowed down, and Rico managed to 
pull him into a lane that might lead to Corrabach ^^fl^en sJl was 
said and done, it was a wonderful ride St Mawr could go like the 
wind, but with that luxurious heavy ripple of life which is like 
nothing else on earth It seemed to carry one at once into another 
world, away fiom the life of the nerves 

So Rico arrived after all something of a conqueror at Corrabach. 
To be sure, he was perspiiing, and so was his horse But he was a 
hero from another, heroic world 

“ Oh, such a hot ride ' ” he said, as he walked on to the lawn at 
Corrabach Hall “ Between the sun and the horse, really 1 — ^between 
two fires ' ” ^ 
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“ Don’t you trouble, you’re looking dandy, a bit hot and flushed 
like,” said Flora Manby " Let’s go and see your horse ” 

And her exclamation was . “ Oh, he’s lovely < He’s fine f I’d 
love to tr}^ him once ” 

Rico decided to accept the imutation to stay overmght at Gorra- 
bach ^ Usually he was very careful, and refused to stay, unless Lou 
^vas with him Bui they telephoned to the post-office at Ghomesbury, 
would Mr Jones please send a message to Lady Garrmgton that Sir 
Henry ^vas staying the night at Gorrabach Hall, but would be home 
next day Mr Jones received the request wiA unction, and said 
he would go over himself to give the message to Lady Garrmgton 

Lady Garrmgton was in the walled garden. The peculiarity of 
Mrs Witt’s house was that, for grounds proper, it had the church- 
yard 

“ I never tliought, Louise, that one day I should have an old 
English churchyard for my lawns and shrubbery and park, and 
funeral mourners for my herds of deer It’s curious For the first 
time in my life a funeral has become a real thing to me I feel I could 
wnte a book on them ” 

But Lomse only felt mtiraidated 

At tlie back of the house -was a flagged courtyard, with stables and 
a maple tree m a corner, and big doors opening on to the viUage 
street But at the side was a walled garden, with fruit trees and 
currant bushes and a great bed of rhubarb, and some tufts of flowers, 
peonies, pink roses, sweet ^vllhams Phoenix, who had a certain 
taste for gardemng, would be out there thinning the carrots or 
tying up file lettuce. He was not lazy Only he would not take 
work senously, as a job He would be quite amused tying up 
lettuces, and would tie up head after head, quite prettily. Then, 
becoming bored, he would abandon his task, light a cigarette, and 
go and stand on the threshold of the big doors, in full view of the 
street, watching, and yet completely indifferent. 

After Rico’s departure on St Mawr, Lou went into the garden. 
And there she saw Phoenix working in the omon bed He was bend- 
ing over, in his own silence, busy with mmble, amused fingers among 
the grassy young omons She thought he had not seen her, so she 
went down another path to where a swmg bed hung under the apple 
trees There she sat with a book and a bundle of magazines But 
she did not read 

She was musing vaguely Vaguely, she was glad that Rico was 
away for a while Vaguely, she felt a sense of bitterness, of complete 
futility . the complete futflity of her hvmg. This left her dnfting 
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in a sea of utter chagrin And Rico seemed to her the symbol of the 
futihty. Vaguely, she was aware that something else existed, but 
she didn’t know where it was or what it was. 

In the distance she could see Phoenix’s dark, rather tall-built head, 
with Its black, fine, intensely-hving hair tending to stand on end, 
like a brush with long, very fine black bristles. His hair, she thought, 
betrayed him as an ammal of a different species He was growing 
a htde bored by weeding onions . that also she could tell. Soon 
he would want some other amusement. 

Presently Lewis appeared. He was small, energetic, a little bit 
bow-legged, and he walked %vith a shght strut. He wore khaki 
riding-breeches, leather gaiters, and a blue shirt And like Phoenix, 
he rarely had any cap or hat on his head His thick black hair was 
parted at the side and brushed over heavily sideways, droppmg on 
his forehead at the right. It was very long, a real mop, under which 
his eyebrows were dark and steady 

“ Seen Lady Carrington ? ” he asked of Phoenix 

“ Yes, she’s sitting on that swing over there — she’s been there 
quite a while ” 

The wretch — ^he had seen her from the very first ! 

Lewis came stnding over, looking towards her with his pale-grey 
eyes, from under his mop of hair. 

“ Mr Jones from the post-office wants to see you, my lady, with 
a message from Sir Henry.” 

Instantly alarm took possession of Lou’s soul. 

“ Oh ! Does he want to see me personally ^ What message ? Is 
anything wrong ? ” And her voice traded out over the last word, 
with a sort of anxious nonchalance 

“ I don’t thing it’s anything amiss,” said Lewis reassuringly. 

‘‘ Oh ! You don’t ! ” the rehef came into her voice. Then she 
looked at Lewis with a slight, wmmng smde m her unmatched eyes. 
“ I’m so afraid of St. Mawr, you know.” Her voice was soft and 
cajoling Phoenix was hstemng in the distance 

“ St Mawr’s all right, if you don’t do nothing to him,” Lewis 
replied 

“ I’m sure he is > But how is one to know when one is doing 
somethmg to him ? Tell Mr. Jones to come here, please,” she con- 
cluded, on a changed tone 

Mr Jones, a man of forty-five, thick set, with a fresh complexion 
and rather foolish brown eyes, and a big brown moustache, came 
prancing down the path, smihng rather fatuously, and doffing his 
straw hat with a gorgeous bow the moment he saw Lou sitting in her 
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slim -white frock on tlie coloured swing bed under the trees -with 
their hard green apples 

“ Good morning, Mr Jones • ” 

“ Good morning, Lady Carrington. If I may say so, what a 

picture you make — a beautiful picture ” 

He beamed under his big brown moustache like the greatest 
lady-killer. 

“ Do I ' Did Sir Henry say he was all right ? ” 

“ He didn’t say exacdy, but I should expect he is all right ” 

and Mr. Jones dehvered his message, m the mayonnaise of his own 
unction. 

“ Thank you so much, Mr. Jones It’s awfully good of you to 
come and tell me Now I shan’t worry about Sir Henry at all ” 

“ It’s a great pleasure to come and dehver a satisfactory message 
to Lady Garrmgton. But it won’t be kind to Sir Henry if you don’t 
worry about him at all in his absence We all enjoy being worried 
about by those we love — so long as there is nothing to worry about 
of course ! ” 

“ Quite * ” said Lou “ Now won’t you talce a glass of port and 
a biscmt, or a whisky and soda ^ And thank you ever so much ” 

“ Thank j'ow, my lady I might dnnk a whisky and soda, since 
you are so good ” 

And he beamed fatuously 

“ Let Mr Jones mix himself a whisky and soda, Lewis,” said Lou. 
“ Heavens ' ” she thought, as the postmaster retreated a little 
uncomfortably do-wn the garden path, his bald spot passing in and 
out of the sun, under the trees . “ How ridiculous everything is, how 
ridiculous, ridiculous ' ” Yet she didn’t really dislike Mr Jones and 
his interlude 

Phoenix was melting away out of the garden He had to follow 
the fun. 

“ Phoenix • ” Lou called “ Bring me a glass of water, will you ^ 
Or send somebody -with it ” 

He stood in the path looking round at her 
“ All nght ' ” he said. 

And he turned away again 

She did not hke being alone in the garden She hked to have the 
men working somewhere near Curious how pleasant it was to sit 
there in the garden when Phosmx was about, or Lewis It made her 
feel she could never be lonely or jumpy But when Rico was there, 
she was all aching nerve 

Phoenix came back -with a glass of water, lemon juice, sugar, and 
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a small bottle of brandy He knew Lou liked a spoonful of brandy in 
her iced lemonade 

“ How thoughtful of you, Phoenix ’ ” she said. “ Did Mr. Jones 
get his whisky ? ” 

“ He was just getting it ” 

“ That’s right By the way, Phoenix, I wish you wouldn’t get 
mad if Sir Henry speaks to you He is really so kind ” 

She looked up at the man. He stood there watching her in silence, 
the invisible smile on his face, and the inscrutable Indian ghnt 
moving m his eyes What was he thinking There was something 
passive and almost submissive about him, but underneatli this, an 
unyielding resistance and cruelty . yes, even cruelty. She felt 
that, on top, he was submissive and attentive, bnnging her her 
lemonade as she hked it, without being told : thinking for her quite 
subtly But underneaA there was an unchanging hatred He 
submitted circumstantially, he worked for a wage. And even 
circumstantially, he hked his mistress — la patrona — and her daughter ^ 
But much deeper than any circumstance or any circumstantial 
liking, was the categorical hatred upon whicli he was foundec 
and with which he was powerless His hkmg for Lou an 
for Mrs. Witt, his serving them and working for a wage, was all sid^Y 
tracking his own nature, which was grounded on hatred of theil 
very existence But what was he to do ^ He had to live Therefore 
he had to serve, to work for a wage, and even to be faithful ^ | 

And yet their existence made his own existence negative If hi 
was to exist, positively, they would have to cease to exist At th* 
same time, a fatal sort of tolerance made him serve these women, an^ 
go on serving I 

“ Sir Henry is so kind to everybody,” Lou insisted 
The half-breed met her eyes, and smiled uncomfortably 
“ Yes, he’s a kind man,” he rephed, as if sincerely. 

“ Then why do you nund if he speaks to you ? ” 

“ I don’t mind,” said Phoenix ghbly 

“ But you do Or else you wouldn’t make him so angry ” 

“ Was he angry ^ I don’t know,” said Phoenix 
“ He was very angry And you do know.” 

“ No, I don’t know if he’s angry I don’t know,” the felloiv 
persisted And there was a glib sort of satisfaction in lus tone 
“ That’s awfully unkind of you, Phoenix,” she said, growing 
offended in her turn ° 


I don' 


No, I don’t know if he’s angry I don’t want to make him angry 
n't know ” ° 
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He had taken on a tone of naive ignorance, which at once gratified 
her pride as a -woman, and deceived her 

“ Well, you believe me when I tell you you did make him angry, 
don't you ^ ” 

“Yes, I believe when you tell me ” 

“ And you promise me, won’t you, not to do it again ^ It’s so bad 
for Iiim — so bad for his nerves and for his eyes. It makes them 
inflamed, and injures his eyesight. And you know, as an artist, it’s 

terrible if anything happens to his eyesight ” 

Phoenix was watclung her closely, to take it in He still was not 
good at understanding continuous, logical statement Logical 
connection m speech seemed to stupefy him, make him stupid He 
understood m disconnected assertions of fact But he had gathered 
'ivhat she said “ He gets mad at you When he gets mad, it hurts 
his eyes His eyes hurt him. He can’t see, because his eyes hurt Inm. 
He wants to paint a picture, he can’t He can’t paint a picture, he 

can’t see clear ” ^ 

Yes, he had understood She saw he had understood The bright 
glint of satisfaction moved in his eyes 

“ So now promise me, won’t you, you won’t make him mad again . 
you won’t make him angry ^ ” 

“ No, I won’t make him angry I don’t do anything to make him 
angry,” Pho^mx answered, rather glibly 

“ And you do understand, don’t you ^ You do loiow how land 
he IS . how he’d do a good turn to anybody ” 

“Yes, he’s a kind man,” said Phcenix 

“ I’m so glad you realize There, that’s luncheon ! How nice it is 
to sit here in the garden, ivhen everybody is nice to you ' No, I can 
carry the tray, don’t you bother ” 

But he took the tray from her hand, and followed her to the house 
And as he walked behind her, he watched the slim white nape of her 
neck, beneath the clustering of her bobbed hair, somellimg as a 
stoat watches a rabbit he is following 

In the afternoon Lou retreated once more to her place m the 
garden There she lay, sitting with a bunch of pillows behind her, 
neither reading nor working, just musing She had learned the 
new joy * to do absolutely nothing, but to he and let tlie sunshine 
filter through the leaves, to see the bunch of red-hot-poker flowers 
pierce scarlet into the afternoon, beside the comparative neutrality 
of some foxgloves. The mere colour of hard red, like the big Oriental 
poppies that had fallen, and these poker flowers, lingered in her 
consciousness like a communication. 
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Into this peaceful indolence, when even the big, dark-grey tower 
of the church beyond the wall and the yew-trees, was keeping its 
bells m silence, advanced Mrs. Witt, in a broad panama hat and a 
white dress. 

“ Don’t you want to ride, or do sometliing, Louise ? ” she asked 
ominously. 

“ Don’t you want to be peaceful, motlier ? ” retorted Louise. 

“ Yes — an active peace. I can’t believe that my daughter can be 
content to lie on a hammock and do nothing, not even read or improve 
her mind, the greater part of the day.” 

“ Well, your daughter is content to do tliat. It’s her greatest 
pleasure.” 

“ I know it I can see it And it surprises me very much. WTicn 
I was your age, I was never still I had so much go ” 

“ Those maids, thank God, 

Are ’neath the sod, 

And all their generation.’ 

No ; but, mother, I only take hfe differently. Perhaps you used up 
that sort of go. I’m the harem type, mother * only I never want tlie 
men inside the lattice ” 

“ Are you really my daughter^ Well ! A woman nevei knoiis 
what will happen to her. I’m an American woman, and I suppose 
I’ve got to remain one, no matter where I am. What did you want, 
Lewis ^ ” 

The groom had approached down the path. 

“ If I am to saddle Poppy ? ” said Lewis. 

“ No, apparently not ! ” replied Mrs Witt. “ Your mistress prefers 
the hammock to the saddle ” 

“ Thank you, Lewis. What mother says is true tlus afternoon, at 
least ” And she gave him a peculiar httle cross-eyed smile 

“ Who,” said Mrs Witt to the man, “ has been cutting at your 
hair ” 

There was a moment of silent resentment 
“ I did it myself, Mam 1 Sir Henry said it was too long.” 

“ He certainly spoke the truth But I beheve there’s a barber in 
the village on Saturdays — or you could ride over to Shrewsbury. 
Just turn round, and let me look at the back. Is it the money ^ ” 

“ No, Mam. I don’t like these fellows touching my head.” 

He spoke coldly, with a certain hostile reserve that at once piqued 
Mrs Witt ^ 

“ Don’t you really ! ” she said. “ But it’s qmte impossible for you 
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to go about as you are It gives you a half-witted appearance. Go 
now into the yard, and get a chair and a dust-sheet. I’ll cut your 
hair ” 

The man hesitated, hostile 

“ Don’t be afraid, I know how it’s done. I’ve cut the hair of 
many a poor wounded boy in hospital : and shaved them too. 
Tou’ve got such a touchy nurse ! Poor fellow, he was dying, though none 
of us knew it Those are the comphments I value, Lomse Get 
that chair now, and a" dust-sheet. I’U borrow your hair-scissors from 
Elena, Lomse ” 

Mrs Witt, happily on the war-path, was herself again. She didn’t 
care for work, actual work. But she loved tnmming. She loved 
arranging unnatural and pretty salads, devising new and piquant- 
looking ice-creams, having a turkey stuffed exactly as she knew a 
stuffed turkey in Lomsiana, with chestnuts and butter and stuff, 
or showing a servant how to turn waffles on a waffle-iron, or to bake 
a ham with brown sugar and cloves and a moistemng of rum She 
hked prumng rose-trees, or begmmng to cut a yew hedge into shape. 
She hked ordering her own and Louise’s shoes, with an exactitude 
and a knowledge of shoe-making that sent the salesmen crazy. She 
was a demon in shoes Reappeanng from America, she would 
pounce on her daughter “ Lomse, throw those shoes away. Give 
them to one of the maids ” — “ But, mother, they are some of the 
best French shoes I hke them ” — “ Throw them away. A shoe has 
only two excuses for existing perfect comfort or perfect appearance. 
Those have neither I have brought you some shoes ” — ^Yes, she 
had brought ten pairs of shoes from New York She knew her 
daughter’s foot as she knew her own 

So now she was in her element, looming behind Lewis as he sat in 
the rmddle of the yard swathed in a dust-sheet She had on an 
overall and a pair of wash-leather gloves, and she poised a pair of 
long scissors hke one of the Fates In her big hat she looked curiously 
young, but with the youth of a bygone generation. Her heavy- 
hdded, laconic grey eyes were alert, studying the groom’s black mop 
of hair Her eyebrows made thin, uptilting black arches on her 
brow Her fresh skin was shghdy powdered, and she was really 
handsome, in a bold, bygone, eighteenth-century style Some of the 
curious, adventurous stoicism of the eighteenth century : and then 
a certain blatant American efficiency 

Lou, who had strayed into the yard to see, looked so much younger 
and so* many thousand of years older than her mother, as she stood 
in her wisp-hke diffidence, the clusters of grape-hke bobbed hair 
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hanging beside her face, with its fresh colouring and its ancient 
weariness, her slightly squinting eyes, that iveie so disillusioned they 
were becoming faun-like 

“ Not too short, mother, not too short > ” she remonstrated, as 
Mrs Witt, with a terrific flourish of efficiency, darted at the man’s 
black hair, and the thick flakes fell like black snow 

“ Now, Louise, I’m right in this job, please don’t interfere Two 
things I hate to see a man with his wool in his neck and ears and 
a bare-faced young man who looks as if he’d bought his face as well 
as his hair from a men’s beauty-speciahst ” 

And efficiently she bent down, chp — chp — chppmg, while Lewis 
sat utterly immobile, with sunken head, m a sort of despair. 

Phoemx stood against the stable door, w'lth his restiess, eternal 
cigarette And m the latchen doorway the maids appeared and fled, 
appeared and fled in delight The old gardener, a fixture who went 
with the house, creaked in and stood with his legs apart, silent in 
intense condemnation 

“ First time I ever see such a thing • ” he muttered to himself, as 
he creaked on into the garden He was a bad-tempered old soul, 
w^ho thoroughly disapproved of the household, and would have given 
notice, but that he loiew which side his bread was butteied . 
and there was butter unstinted on his bread, in Mrs Witt’s 
kitchen 

Mis Witt stood back to survey her handiwork, holding those 
terrifying shears with their beak erect Lewis lifted his head and 
looked stealthily round, like a creature in a trap 
“ Keep still ! ” she said “ I haven’t finished ” 

And she went for his front hair, with vigour, lifting up long layers 
and snipping off the ends artistically . till at last he sat with a black 
aureole upon the floor, and his ears standing out with curious new 
alertness from the sides of his clean-clipped head 
“ Stand up,” she said, “ and let me look ” 

He stood up, loolang absurdly young, witli the hair all cut away 
from his neck and ears, left thick only on top She surveyed hei 
ivork ivith satisfaction 

“You look so much younger,” she said . “ you would be sur- 
prised Sit down again ” 

She clipped the back of his neck with the shears, and then, with 
a very slight hesitation, she said : 

“ Now about the beard ' ” 

But the man rose suddenly from the chair, pulling the dust-cloth 
fiom liis neck with desperation. 
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NOj 1 11 do that myself,” he said, loolang her in the eyes with 
a cold light in his pale-grey, uncanny eyes 
She hesitated in a land of wonder at Ins queer male rebelhon 
“ Now, hsten, I shall do it much better tlian you— and besides,” 
she added huriiedly, snatching at tlic dust-cloth he was flinging on 
the chan — “ I haven’t quite finished round the cars ” 

I tlnnk I shall do,” he said, again looking Iiei in the eyes, with 
a cold, white gleam of finahty. “ Thank you for what you’ve done.” 
And he nalkcd away to the stable. 

“ You’d bcttci sweep up heic,” Mrs Witt called. 

“ \ cs, Mam,” he replied, loolang round at her again with an odd 
rc,ientment, but continuing to walk away. 

“ However ' ” said Mrs Witt “ I suppose he’ll do ” 

And she div^csted herself of gloves and overall, and walked indoors 
to w ash and to change Lou went indoors too 
' It IS extraordinary'’ what hair that man has * ” said Mrs Witt. 
“ Did I tell you when I was in Pans, I saw a woman’s face m the 
hotel that I thought I knew ^ I couldn’t place her, till she was com- 
ing towards me Arcn^t you Rachel Fannite ^ she said. Aren’i you 
Janette Leroy ? We hadn’t seen each other since we were girls of 
twelve and thirteen, at school in New Orleans. Oh she said to me. 
Is every illusion doomed to perish ^ Tou had such wonderful golden curls ^ 
All my life Fve said Oh, if only I had such lovely hair as Rachel Fannihe ^ 
I've seen those beautiful golden culls of yours all my life And now I meet 
you, you 1C grey ! Wasn’t tliat terrible, Louise^ Well, that man’s 
hair made me tlnnk of it — so thick and curious It’s strange, what 
a difference thcie is in hair , I suppose it’s because he’s just an 
animal — no mind I There’s nothing I admire in a man like a good 
mind Your father was a very'’ clever man, and all the men I’ve 
admired have been clever But isn’t it curious now, I’ve never cared 
much to touch their hair How strange life is ! If it gives one thing. 

It takes away'’ another. And even those poor boys in hospital I 
have shaved them, or cut their hair, like a mother, never thinking 
anything of it Lovely, intelligent, clean boys, most of them were 
Yet It never did anytlnng to me I never knew before that sometlung 
could happen to one from a person’s hair t Like to Janette Leroy 
from my curls when I was a child And now I’m grey, as she says 
I wonder how old a man Lewis is, Louise ' Didn’t he look absurdly 
young, witli his ears pricking up ^ ” 

“ I think Rico said he was forty or forty-one ” 

“ And never been married ^ ” 

“ ]|\Tq — not as far as I know ” 
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“ Isn’t that curious now ! Just an animal, no mind ’ A man 
with no mmd I I’ve always thought tliat the most despicable thing. 
Yet such wonderful hair to touch. Your Henry has quite a good 
imnd, yet I would simply shrink from touching his hair I suppose 
one hkes strolang a cat’s fur, just the same Just die animal in man. 
Curious that I never seem to have met it, Louise Now I come to 
think of It, he has the eyes of a human cat • a human tom-cat. 
Would you call him stupid ^ Yes, he’s very stupid.” 

“No, modier, he’s not stupid He only doesn’t care about most 
dungs ” 

“ Like an ammal ' But what a strange look he has in his eyes 1 
A strange sort of intelligence 1 And a confidence in himself. Isn’t 
that curious, Louise, in a man with as little rmnd as he has Do you 
know, I should say he could see through a woman pretty weU ” 

“ Why, mother ' ” said Lou impatiendy “ I ^nk one gets so 
tired of your men with mind, as you caU it There are so many of 
that sort of clever men And there are lots of men who aren’t very 
clever, but are rather mce and lots are stupid. It seems to me 
there’s something else besides nund and cleverness, or niceness or 
cleanness Perhaps it is the animal. Just think of St. Mawr * I’ve 
thought so much about him We call him an animal, but we never 
know what it means He seems a far greater mystery to me than a 
clever man. He’s a horse. Why can’t one say in the same way, 
of a man . He’s a man ^ There seems no mystery in being a man. 
But there’s a ternble mystery in St Mawr. ” 

Mrs. Witt watched her daugher quizzically. 

“ Louise,” she said, “ you won’t teU me that the mere ammal is 
ah that counts in a man I will never believe it Man is wonderful 
because he is able to think.” 

“ But is he ^ ” cried Lou, with sudden exasperation. “ Their 
thinking seems to me all so childish : like stringing the same beads 
over and over again Ah, men • They and their thmking are all so 
paltry How can you be impressed ? ” 

Mrs Witt raised her eyebrows sardonically. 

“ Perhaps I’m not — any more,” she said with a grim smile. 

“ But,” she added, “ I still can’t see that I am to be impressed by 
the mere ammal in man. The animals are the same as we are It 
seems to me they have the same feehngs and wants as we have in a 
commonplace way The only difference is that they have no imnds : 
no human imnds, at least And no matter what you say, Louise 
lack of mind makes the commonplace ” ’ ^ 

Lou knitted her brows nervously. 
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I suppose it does, mother. But men’s mmds are so common- 
place : look at Dean Vyncr and his mind ! Or look at Arthur 
Balfour, as a shining example Isn’t f/iaf commonplace, that clever- 
ness ?_ I would hate St Mawr to be spoilt by such a mind.” 

“ \'cs, Louise, so would I. Because the men you mention are 
really old women, kmtting the same pattern over and over again. 
Nevertheless, I shall never alter my behef that real mind is all that 
matters in a man, and it’s that that we women love ” 

Yes, motlier * But what is real mind ^ The old woman who 
knits the most complicated pattern^ Oh, I can hear all their 
needles chcking, the clever men ' As a matter of fact, mother, I 
beheve Lewis has far more real mind that Dean Vyner or any of 
die clever ones He has a good intuitive mind, he knows things 
witliout thinking them ” 

“ That may be, Lomse ! But he is a servant He is under A real 
man should never be under. And then you could never be intimate 
with a man like Lewis ” 

“ I don’t want intimacy, mother I’m too tired of it all I love 
St MawT because he isn’t intimate. He stands where one can’t 
get at him. And he burns wath life And where does his life come 
from, to him ? That’s the mystery That great burmng life in him, 
which never is dead l\Iost men have a deadness m them, that 
frightens me so, because of my oivn deadness Why can’t men get 
their life straight, hke St. Mawr, and then think ^ Why can’t they 
tlunk quick, mother . quick as a woman only farther than we do ? 
Why isn’t men’s tlunlang quick hke fire, mother ^ Why is it so 
slow, so dead, so deadly dull ^ ” 

“ I can’t tell you, Louise My own opinion of the men of to-day 
has groi\Ti very small. But I can hve m spite of it ” 

“ No, mother. We seem to be living off old fuel, like the camel 
when he lives off his hump Life doesn’t rush into us, as it does even 
into St Mawr, and he’s a dependent ammal I can’t live, mother. 
I just can’t ” 

“ I don’t see why not ? Fm full of life ” 

“ I know you arc, mother But I’m not, and I’m your daughter — 
And don’t misunderstand me, mother. I don’t want to be an ammal 
hke a horse or a cat or a honess, though they all fascinate me, the 
way they get their life straight, not from a lot of old tanks, as we do 
I don’t admire the cave man, and that sort of thing But think, 
mother, if we could get our lives straight from the source, as the 
ammals do, and still be ourselves You don’t hke men yourself. 
But you’ve no idea how men just tire me out . even the very thought 
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of them You say they are too animal. But they’re not, mother. 
It’s the ammal in them has gone perverse, or cringing, or humble, 
or domesticated, hke dogs I don’t know one single man who is a 
proud living ammal I know they’ve left off really thinking But 
then men always do leave ojff really thinking, when the last bit of 
wild ammal dies in them ” 

“ Because we have imnds ” 

“We have no minds once, we are tame, mother Men are all 
women, kmttmg and crocheting words together ” 

“ I can’t altogether agree, you know, Louise ” 

“ I know you don’t You hke clever men. But clever men are 
mostly such unpleasant animals. As animals, so very unpleasant 
And in men like Rico, the animal has gone queer and wron^ And 
in those nice clean boys you liked so much in the war, thehe is no 
wild ammal left in them. They’re all tame dogs, even when they’re 
brave and well-bred They’re all tame dogs, mother, withUiuman 
masters There’s no mystery in them ” r 

“ ^^dlat do you want, Louise ^ You do want the cave-man;, who’ll 
knock you on the head with a club.” 

“ Don’t be silly, mother. That’s much more your subconscious 
line, you admirer of Mind. I don’t consider the cave-man is a real 
human ammal at all He’s a brute, a degenerate A pure ammal man 
would be as lovely as a deer or a leopard, burmng hke a flame fed 
straight from underneath And he’d be part of the unseen, hke a 
mouse is, even And he’d nevei cease to wonder, he’d breatlie silence 
and unseen wonder, as the partridges do, running in the stubble 
He’d be all the animals in turn, instead of one, fixed, automatic 
thing, which he is now, grinding on the nerves Ah no, mother, I 
want the wonder back again, or I shall die I don’twantto be like you, 
just criticizing and anmhilatmg these dreary people, and enjoymg it.” 

“ My dear daughter, whatever else the human animal might be, 
he’d be a dangerous commodity ” 

“ I wish he would, mother I’m dying of these empty, dangerless 
men, who are only sentimental and spiteful ” 

“ Nonsense, you’re not dying ” 

“ I am, mother And I should be dead if tliere weren’t St Mawr 
and Phoenix and Lewis in the world ” 

“ St Mawr and Phoemx and Leivis > I thought you said they 
^vere servants ” o / / 

“ That’s the worst of it If only tliey were masters ' If only there 
were some men with as much natural life as they have, and their 
brave, quick minds that commanded instead of servmg ' ” 
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“ There are no such men,” said Mrs. Witt, with a certain gnm 
satisfaction. 

“ I know It But I’m young, and I’ve got to live And the thing 
that IS offered me as hfe just starves me, starves me to death, mother. 
What am I to do ? You enjoy shattenng people like Dean Vyner. 
But I am young, I can’t hve that way.” 

“ That may be ” 

It had long ago struck Lou how much more her mother realized and 
understood than ever Rico did Rico was afraid, always afraid of 
reahzing. Rico, with his good manners and his habitual kin dness, 
and that peculiar imprisoned sneer of his 

He arrived home next mormng on St Mawr, rather flushed and 
gaudy, and over-kind, with an empresse anxiety about Lou’s welfare 
which spoke too many volumes Especially as he was accompanied 
by Flora Manby, and by Flora’s sister Elsie, and Elsie’s husband, 
Frederick Edwards They all came on horseback 

“ Such a\vful ages since I saw you * ” said Flora to Lou “ Sorry 
if we burst in on you We’re only just saying How do you do f and 
going on to the inn. They’ve got rooms all ready for us there We 
thought we’d stay just one night over here, and ride to-morrow to 
the Devil’s Chair Won’t you come Lots of fun ' Isn’t Mrs 
Witt at home ? ” 

Mrs Witt was out for the moment When she returned she had 
on her curious stiff face, yet she greeted the newcomers with a certain 
cordiality she felt it would be diplomatic, no doubt. 

“ There are two rooms here,” she said, ‘‘ and if you care to poke 
into them, why we shall be delighted to have you But I’ll show them 
to you first, because they are poor, inconvenient rooms, with no 
running water and miles from the baths ” 

Flora and Elsie declared that they were “ perfectly darling sweet 
rooms — ^not overcrowded ” 

“ WeU,” said Mrs Witt, “ the convemences certainly don’t fill up 
much space But if you like to take them for what they are ” 

“ Why, we feel absolutely overwhelmed, don’t we, Elsie ’ — ^But 
we’ve no clothes ^ ” 

Suddenly the silence had turned into a house-party The Manby 
girls appeared to lunch in fine mushn dresses, bought in Pans, 
fresh as daisies. Women’s clothing takes up so little space, especially 
in summer ' Fred Edwards was one of those blond Enghshmen with 
a little brush moustache and those strong blue eyes which were 
always attempting the sentimental, but which Lou, m her prejudice, 
considered cruel . upon what grounds she never analysed How- 
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ever, he look a gallant lone with her at once, and she had to seem to 
simper Rico, watclung her, was so reheved when he saw llie simper 
coming. 

It had begun again, the whole clockwork of “ lots of fun ] ” 

“ Isn’t Fred flirting perfectly outrageously with Lady Carrington I 
She looks so sweet ' ” cried Flora, over her cofiee-cup. “ Don’t 
you mind, Harry ? ” 

They called Rico “ Harry.” His boy-name. 

“ Only a very htlle,” said Harry. “ Uuomo e cacciatore ” 

“ Oh, now, what does that mean ? ” cried Flora, who always 
thnlled to Rico’s bits of afiectation. 

“ It means,” said Mrs. Witt, leanmg forward and speaking in her 
most suave voice, “ that man is a hunter.” 

Even Flora shrank under the smooth acid of the irony 
“ Oh, well now ! ” she cried ‘‘ If he is, then what is woman ? ” 
“ The hunted,” said Mrs. Witt, in a still smoother acid 
“ At least,” said Rico, “ she is always game > ” 

“ Ah, is she though ! ” came Fred’s manly, well-bred tones. “ I’m 
not so sure ” 


Mrs Witt looked from one man to the other, as if she were drop- 
ping them down the bottomless pit. 

Lou escaped to look at St Mawr. He was stiU moist where the 
saddle had been And he seemed a httle bit extinguished, as if virtue 
had gone out of him 


But when he lifted his lovely naked head, like a bunch of flames 
to see who it was had entered, she saw he was still himself. For 
ever sensitive and alert, his head lifted hke the summit of a fountain. 
And within him the clean bones striking to the earth, his hoofs 
intervening between him and the ground hke lesser jewels 
He knew her and did not resent her But he took no notice of 
her He would never “ respond ” At first she had resented it. 
Now she was glad. He would never be intimate, thank heaven 
She hid herself away till tea-time, but she could not hide from the 

sound of voices Dinner was early, at seven Dean Vyner came 

Mrs Vyner was an invahd— and also an artist who had a studio in 
the village and did etchings He was a man of about thirty-eight 
and poor, just beginning to accept himself as a failure, as far as 
making money goes. But he worked at his etchings and studied 
esoteric matters like astrology and alchemy Rico patronized him, 
and was a httle afraid of him. Lou could not quite make him nnt 
After knoebng about Pans and London and Mumch, he was trying 
to become staid, and to persuade himself that English village We 
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•ssith squire and dean in tlie background, humble artist in the middle, 
and labourer in the common foreground, was a genuine life His 
self-pcrsuasion was only moderately successful This was betrayed 
by tlic cunous arrest in his body . he seemed to have to force himself 
into movement . and by the curious duplicity in his yellow-grey, 
twinkling eyes, that twinkled and expanded hke a goat’s ; with 
mockery, irony, and frustration 
“ Your face is curiously hke Pan’s,” said Lou to him at dinner. 

It ivas true, in a commonplace sense tie had the tilted eyebrows, 
the twinkhng goaty look, and the pointed ears of a goat-Pan. 

“ People have said so,” he replied “ But I’m afraid it’s not the 
face of the Gieat God Pan Isn’t it rather tlie Great Goat Pan ' ” 

" I say, tliat’s good ' ” cried Rico “ The Great Goat Pan ' ” 

“ I have always found it dilScuIt,” said the Dean, “ to see the 
Great God Pan in tliat goat-legged old fatlier of satyrs He may 
have a good deal of influence — die world will always be full of goaty 
old satyrs But we find them somewhat vulgar. The goaty old 
satyis are too comprehensible to me to be venerable, and I fail to see 
a Great God in the fatlier of tliem all ” 

“ Your ears should be getting red,” said Lou to Cartwright She, 
too, had an odd squmtmg smile that suggested nymphs, so irre- 
sponsible and unbelieving 

Oh no, nothing personal ' ” cned the Dean. 

“ I am not sure,” said Cartwright, with a small smile. “ But don’t 
you imagine Pan once was a great god, before tlie anthropomorphic 
Greeks turned liim into half a man ^ ” 

“ ! — maybe That is very possible But — I have noticed the 

limitation in myself— my mind has no grasp whatsoever of Europe 
before tlie Greeks arose Mr. Wells’ Outline does not help me there, 
either,” the Dean added with a smile. 

“ But what was Pan before he was a man with goat legs ^ ” asked 

Lou 1 ^ . 

“ Before he looked hke me ? ” said Cartwright, with a faint grin 

“ I should say he was the god that is hidden in everything In those 
days you saw the thing, you never saw the god in it * I mean in the 
tree or the fountain or the ammal If you ever saw the god instead 
of the thing, you died If you saw it with the naked eye, that is 
But in the mght you might see the god And you knew it was there ” 

“ The modern pantlieist not only sees the god in everything, he 
takes photographs of it,” said the Dean 

“ Oh, and the divine pictures he paints ' cried Rico 
Quite ' ” said Cartwright 
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“ But if they never saw the god in the tiling, the old ones, how did 
they know he was tliere^ How did llicy have any Pan at alP ” said Lou 
“ Pan was the Iiidden mystery — the Indden cause That’s how it 
was a Great God Pan wasn’t he at all not even a great god He 
was Pan. All what you see when you see in full In the daytime 
you see the thing. But if your third eye is open, winch secs only tlic 
things that can’t be seen, you may see Pan within the thing, hidden : 
you may see mtli your third eye, which is darkness ” 

“ Do you think I might see Pan in a hoise, for example ? ” 

“ Easily In St Mawr > ” Cartwright gave her a knowing look 
“ But,” said Mrs Witt, ‘‘ it would be difficult, I should say, to open 
the third eye and see Pan in a man.” 

“ Piobably,” said Cartwright, smihng " In man he is over- 
visible • the old satyr * the fallen Pan ” 

“ Exactly ' ” said Mrs Witt And she fell into a muse. ‘‘ The 
fallen Pan * ” she re-echoed. “ Wouldn’t a man be wonderful in 
whom Pan hadn’t fallen * ” 

Over the coffee in the grey drawing-ioom she suddenly asked . 

“ Supposing, Mr Cartwiight, one did open the third eye and sec 
Pan m an actual man — I wonder what it would be like ^ ” 

She half lowered her eyelids and tilted her face in a strange ivay, 
as if she were tasting something, and not qmte sure 

“ I wonder ' ” he said, smihng his enigmatic smile. But she could 
see he did not understand 

Louise 1 ” said Mrs Witt at bedtime “ Come into my room 
for a moment, I want to ask you sometlimg ” 

“ What IS It, mother ^ ” 

“ You, you get something from what Mr Cartwright said about 
seemg Pan with the third eye ? Seemg Pan in sometlimg ^ ” 

Mrs Witt came rather close, and tilted her face with strange 
insinuating question at her daughter. 

“ I think I do, mother ” 

“ In what ^ ” The question came as a pistol-shot. 

“ I think, mother,” said Lou reluctantly, “ in St Mawr.” 

In a horse ' ” Mrs Witt contracted her eyes shghtly “ Yes, 
I can see that I know what you mean It zj in St Mawr It is f 
But m St Mawr it makes me afraid ” she dragged out tlie word. 

Then she came a step closer. " But, Louise, did you ever see it in 
a man ? ” 


“ What, mother ^ ” 

“Pan Did you ever see Pan in 
Mawr ^ ” 


a man, as you see Pan in St. 


i 
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Louise hesitated 

“ No, mother, I don’t tlunk I did. W^en I look at men with my 
third eye, as you call it— I think I see— mostly— a sort of— pancake ” 
She uttered the last word with a despairing grin, not knowing quite 
what to say. 

“ Oh, Lomse, isn’t that it ! Doesn’t one always see a pancake > 
Now listen, Lomse Have you ever been m love ? ” 

“ Yes, as far as I understand it ” 

“ Listen now Did you ever see Pan m the man you loved ^ Tell 
me if you did ^ ” 

“ As I see Pan in St Mawr ^ — no, mother ” And suddenly her 
hps began to tremble and the tears came to her eyes 

“ Listen, Lomse I’ve been in love innumerable times — and 
real/;)’ in love twice. Twice < — ^yet for fifteen years I’ve left ofiT wanting 
to have anything to do with a man, really For fifteen years ' And 
why ^ Do you know ^ Because I couldn’t see that peculiar hidden 
Pan in any of them. And I became that I needed to I needed it 
But it wasn’t there. Not in any man Even when I was m love with 
a man, it was for other things . because I understood him so well, or 
he understood me, or we had such sympathy Never the hidden Pan 
Do you understand what I mean ^ tJnfaUen Pan ' ” 

“ More or less, mother.” 

“ But now my third eye is coimng open, I believe I am tired of 
all these men like breakfast cakes, with a teaspoonful of mind or a tea- 
spoonful of spirit in them, for baking powder Isn’ t it extraordinary 
that young man Cartwnght talks about Pan, but he knows nothing 
of It all He knows nothing of the unfaUen Pan only the fallen Pan 
%vith goat legs and a leer — and that sort of power, don’t you know ” 

“ But what do you know of the unfallen Pan, mother ^ ” 

“ Don’t ask me, Louise ! I feel all of a tremble, as if I was just 
on tlie verge ” 

She flashed a little look of incipient triumph, and said good mght 

An excursion on horseback had been arranged for the next day, 
to two old groups of rocks, called the Angel’s Chair and the Devil’s 
Chair, which crowned the moorhke hills looking into Wales, ten 
miles away Everybody was going — they were to start early m the 
mormng, and Lewis would be the guide, since no one exactly knew 
the way. 

Lou got up soon after sunrise There was a summer scent in the 
trees of early mormng, and monlcshood flowers stood up dark and 
tall, with shadows She dressed m the green linen ridmg-skirt her 
maid had put ready for her, with a close bluish smock. 
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“ Are you going out already, dear ^ ” called Rico from liis room. 
“Just to smell the roses before we start, Rico.” ^ 

He appeared in the doorway m his yellow silk pyjamas His large 
blue eyes had that roUing irritable look and the slightly bloodshot 
whites which made her want to escape 
“ Booted and spurred * — the energy ! ” he cried 
“ It’s a lovely day to ride,” she said 

“ A lovely day to do anything except ride ’ ” he said “ Why spoil 
the day riding ' ” A curious bitter-acid escaped into his tone. It 
was evident he hated the excursion 

“ Why, we needn’t go if you don’t want to, Rico.” 

“ Oh, I’m sure I shall love it, once I get started. It’s all tins 

business of startings with horses and paraphernalia ” 

Lou went into the yard. The horses were drinking at the trough 
under the pump, their colours strong and rich in the shadow of the 
tree 

“ You’re not coming with us, Phoemx ? ” she said. 

“ Lewis, he’s riding my horse ” 

She could tell Phoenix did not like being left behind. 

By half-past seven everybody was ready The sun was in the 
yard, the horses were saddled. They came swishing their tails 
Lewis brought out St Mawr from his separate box, speaking to liim 
very quiedy in Welsh . a murmuring, soothing httle speech. Lou, 
alert, could see that he was uneasy. 

“ How is St Mawr this morning ^ ” she asked 
“ He’s all right He doesn’t hke so many people He’ll be all 
right once he’s started.” 

The strangers were in the saddle they moved out to the deep 
shade of the village road outside Rico came to his horse to mount 
St Mawr jumped away as if he had seen the de\Tl. 

“ Steady, fool * ” cried Rico 

The bay stood with his four feet spread, his neck arched, Ins big 
dark eye glancing sideways witli that watchful, fnghtemng look 
“ You shouldn’t be irritable with him, Rico > ” said Lou 
“ Steady then, St Mawr ! Be steady ” 

But a certain anger rose also in her The creature was so big, so 
bnlhant, and so stupid, standing there with Ins hind legs spread, 
ready to jump aside or to rear terrifically, and Ins great eye glancing 
with a sort of suspicious frenzy What was there to be suspicious of, 
after all ? Rico would do him no harm 

“No one will harm you, St Mawr,” she reasoned, a bit 
exasperated 



The groom was talking quietly, murmuringly, in Welsh. Rico 
was slowly advancing again, to put his foot in the stirrup. The 
stalhon was watclung from the corner of his eye, a strange glare of 
suspicious frenzy burning stupidly Any moment Ms immense 
physical force might be let loose m a frenzy of pamc — or mahce. He 
was really very irritating. 

“ Probably he doesn’t like that apncot shirt,” said Mrs. Witt, 
“ although it tones into him wonderfully well.” 

She pronounced it ap — ricot, and it irritated Rico terribly. 

“ Ought we to have asked him before we put it on ? ” he flashed, 
his upper hp hftmg venomously. 

“ I should say you should,” replied Mrs Witt coolly. 

Rico turned with a sudden rush to tlie horse Back went the 
great ammal, witli a sudden splashing crash of hoofs on the cobble- 
stones, and Lewis hanging on hke a shadow. Up went tlie fore feet, 
sho%ving die belly. 

“ The thing is accursed,” said Rico, who had dropped the reins 
in sudden shock, and stood marooned His rage overwhelmed him 
hke a black flood 

“ Nothing in the world is so irritating as a horse that is acting up,” 
thought Lou 

“ Say, Harry ! ” called Flora from the road. “ Gome out here 
into the road to mount him.” 

Leivis looked at Rico and nodded Then soothing the big, quiver- 
mg ammal, he led him springily out to the road under the trees, 
where the three fhends were waiting Lou and her mother got 
quickly into the saddle to follow. And m anotlier moment Rico was 
mounted and bouncmg down the road in the wrong direction, Lewis 
following on the chestnut It was some time before Rico could get 
St Mawr round. Watching him from behind, those waiting could 
judge how the young Baronet hated it 

But at last they set off— Rico ahead, unevenly but quietly, with the 
two Manby girls, Lou following with the fair young man who had 
been in a cavalry regiment and who kept looking round for Mrs Witt 

“ Don’t look round for me,” she called “ I’m nding behind. 


out of the dust.” ^ ^ t , 

Just behind Mrs. Witt came Lewis. It was a whole cavalcade 

trotting in the morning sun past the cottages and the cottage gardens, 
round the field that was the recreation ground, into the deep hedges 


of the lane ^ , 

“ Why is St Mawr so bad at starting ^ Gan t you get him into 

better shape ^ ” she asked over her shoulder. 
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“ Beg your pardon. Mam ' ” 

Lewis trotted a little nearei She glanced ovei her shoulder at 
him, at his dark, unmoved face, his cool little figure 
“ I think Mam is so ugly. Why not leave it out ' ” she said. Then 
she repeated her question. 

“ St Mawr doesn’t trust anybody,” Lewis replied 
“ Not you ^ ” 

“ Yes, he trusts me — mostly ” 

“ Then why not other people ? ” 

“ They’re different ” 

“ All of them?” 

“ About all of them ” 

“ How are they different ? ” 

He looked at her with lus remote, uncanny grey eyes. 

“ Different,” he said, not knowing hoiv else to put it 
They rode on slowly, up the steep nse of the wood, tlicn down into 
a glade where ran a little railway built for hauling some mysterious 
mineral out of the hill, in war-time, and now already abandoned. 
Even on tins countryside the dead hand of the war lay like a corpse 
decomposing 

They rode up again, past the foxgloves under the trees Ahead 
the brilhant St Mawr and tlie sorrel and grey horses were swimming 
like butterflies through the sea of bracken, glittering from sun to 
shade, shade to sun Then once more they were on a crest, and 
through the thinning trees could see the slopes of the moors beyond 
the next dip. 

Soon they were in tlie open, rolling hills, golden in the morning 
and empty save for a couple of distant bilberry-pickers, whitish 
figures pick — ^pick— picking with cunous, rather disgusting assiduity. 
The horses were on an old trail which climbed thiough tlie pinky 
tips of heather and Img, across patches of green bilberry. Here and 
there were tufts of harebells blue as bubbles 

They were out, high on tlie hills And there to west lay Wales, 
folded in crumpled folds, goldish in the morning hght, with its moor- 
hke slopes and patches of corn uncannily distinct Between was a 
hollow, wide valley of summer haze, showing white farms among 
trees, and grey slate roofs 

“ Ride beside me,” she said to Lewis “ Nothing makes me want 
to go back to America hke the old look of these httie villages. You 
have never been to America ? ” 

“ No, Mam ” 

“ Don't you ever want to go ? ” 
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“ I ^v'ouldn’t inind going ” 

“ But you’ic not mst ciazy to 0:0 ^ ” 

“ Ko, Mam ” 

Quite content as you aie ^ ” 

He looked at her, and lus pale, remote eyes met hers 
‘‘ I don't fret myself,' ’ he replied 
Not about anytlimg at all — ever ^ ” 

His c)cs glanced ahead, at the otlier iiders. 

No, hlam ' ” he leplied, without loolung at hei 
She rode a few moments in silence 

“ Wdiat is that over tliere ? she asked, poinPng across the valley 
'■ What is it called ^ ” 

“ Yon’s Ivlontgomeiy ” 

“ Montgomery ! And is that Wales ^ ” she trailed the ending 

curiously 
“ Yes, Mam ” 

“ ^Vhcic you come from ^ ” 

“ No, Mam ’ I come from Meiioncth ” 

Not fiom Wales ^ I thought you were \Velsh ^ ” 

“ Yes, Mam Merioneth ts Wales ” 

“ And you are Welsh ? ” 

“ Yes, Mam ” 

“ I had a Welsh grandmotlicr. But I come from Lomsiana, and 
when I go back home, the negioes still call me Miss Rachel Oh, 
my, ti's little Miss Rachel come back home < Why, ain’t I mighty glad to see 
}ou — u. Miss Rachel f That gives me such a strange feeling, you 
knmv ” 

The man glanced at her cuiiously, especially when she imitated 
the negroes 

“ Do you feel strange when you go home ^ ” she asked 
“ I was brought up by an aunt and uncle,” he said ‘‘ I never 
want to see them ” 

“ And you don’t have any home ^ ” 

» No, Mam.” 

“ No %vife nor anything ? ” 

“ No, Mam ” 

“ But what do you do with your hfe ^ ” 

“ I keep to myself” 

“ And care about nothing ^ ” 

“ I mind St Mawr ” 

“ But you’ve not always had St Mawr — and you won’t always 
have him Were you in the war ^ ” 
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“ Yes, Mam ” 

“ At the front?” 

“ Yes, Mam — ^but I was a groom.” 

“ And you came out all right ? ” 

“ I lost my httle finger from a bullet.” 

He held up his small, dark left hand, from which the little finger 
was missing. 

“ And did you hke the war — or didn’t you ? ” 

“ I didn’t hke it ” 

Agam his pale grey eyes met hers, and tliey looked so non-human 
and uncommunicative, so ^vltllout connection, and maccessible, she 
was troubled 

“ Tell me,” she said. “ Did you never want a ^vife and a home and 
children, like other men ? ” 

“ No, Mam I never wanted a home of my own ” 

“ Nor a wife of your own ? ” 

“ No, Mam ” 

“ Nor children of your owm ? ” 

“ No, Mam ” 

She reined m her horse 

“ Now wait a mmute,” she said “ Now tell me why.” 

His horse came to a standstill, and the two riders faced one anotlier. 
“Tell me why — I must know why you never %vanted a \\ife and 
children and a home I must know why you’re not hke other men.” 
“ I never felt like it,” he said “ I made mv life ^\dth horses ” 

“ Did you hate people very much ? Did you have a very unhappy 
time as a child ? ” 

“ My aunt and uncle didn’t like me, and I didn’t like them ” 

“ So you’ve never hked anybody ? ” 

“ Maybe not,” he said. “ Not to get as far as marrymg tliem.” 
She touched her horse and moved on 

“ Isn’t that cunous ! ” she said “ I’ve loved people, at various 
times But I don’t believe Fve ever hked anybody, except a few of 
our negroes I don’t like Louise, though she’s my daughter and I 
love her But I don’t really hke her. I think you’re the first person 
I’ve ever hked since I was on our plantation, and we had some very 
fine negroes. And I think that’s very curious. Now I -svant to know 
if you like me ” 

She looked at him searchingly, but he did not answer 
Tell me, she said. I don’t mind if you say no. But tell me 
if you hke me. I feel I must know ” 

The flicker of a smilewent over his face — a very rare thing witli him. 
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“ Maybe I do/’ he said He was thinking that she put him on a 
level with a negro slave on a plantation in his idea, negroes were 
still slaves. But he did not care where she put him. 

“ Well, I’m glad — ^I’m glad if you hke me Because you don't like 
most people, I know that ” 

They had passed the hollow where the old Aldecar Chapel hid in 
damp isolation, beside the mined mdl, over the stream that came 
down from the moors. Climbing the sharp slope, they saw the 
folded hills hke great shut fingers, with steep, deep clefts between. 
On the near skyhne was a bunch of rocks . and away to the right 
another bunch 

“ Yon’s the Angel’s Chair,” said Lewis, pointing to the nearer 
rocks “ And yon’s the Devil’s Chair, where we’re going ” 

“ Oh ! ” said Mrs. Witt “ And aren’t we going to the Angel’s 
Chair?” 

“ No, Mam » ” 

“ "Why not ^ ” 

“ There’s nothing to see there The other’s higher, and bigger, 
and that’s where folks mostly go ” 

“ Is that so • They give tike Devil the higher seat in this country, 
do they ? I think they’re nght ” And as she got no answer, she 
added . “ You beheve in the Devil, don’t you ^ ” 

“ I never met him,” he answered, evasively 
Ahead, they could see the other horses twinkhng m a cavalcade 
up the slope, the black, the bay, the two greys, and the sorrel, some- 
times bunching, sometimes straggling At a gate all waited for Mrs 
Witt The fair young man fell in beside her, and talked hunting 
at her He had hunted the fox over these lulls, and was vigorously 
excited locating the spot where the hounds first gave cry, etc 
“ Really ' ” said Mrs Witt. “ Really ! Is that so ' ” 

If irony could have been condensed to prassic acid, the fair young 
man would have ended his hfe’s history with his reimmscences 
They came at last, trotting in file along a narrow track between 
heather, along the saddle of a hill, to where the knot of pale gramte 
suddenly cropped out It was one of those places where the spint 
of abongmal England still hngers, the old savage England, whose 
last blood flows still in a few Enghshmen, Welshmen, Cormshmen. 
The rocks, whitish with weather of all the ages, jutted against the 
blue August sky, heavy with age-moulded roundnesses 
Lewis stayed below with the horses, the party scrambled lather 
awkwardly, in their riding-boots, up the foot-worn boulders At 
length they stood in the place called the Chair, looking west, west 
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towaids Wales, that rolled in golden folds upwards It was neither 
impressive nor a very picturesque landscape * tlie hollow valley 
with farms, and then the rather bare upheaval of hills, slopes with 
corn and moor and pasture, rising hke a barricade, seemingly high, 
slantingly Yet it had a strange effect on the imagination 

“ Oh mother,” said Lou, “ doesn’t it make you feel old, old, older 
than anything ever was ^ ” 

“ It certainly does seem aged,” said Mrs Witt. 

“ It makes me want to die,” said Lou “ I feel we’ve lasted almost 
too long ” 

“ Don’t say that. Lady Carrington. ^Vhy, you’re a spiing cliicken 
yet or shall I say an unopened rosebud,” remarked the fair young 
man 

“ No,” said Lou “ All these milhons of ancestors have used all 
the hfe up We’re not really alive, in the sense that they were 
alive ” 

“ But who ” said Rico “ Who are they ^ ” 

“ The people who lived on these hills, m the days gone by.” 

“ But the same people still hve on the hills, darhng. It’s just the 
same stock ” 

“ No, Rico. That old fighting stock that worshipped devils among 

these stones — I’m sure they did ” 

“ But look here, do you mean they were any better tlian we are ^ ” 
asked the fair young man 
Lou looked at him quizzically 

“ We don’t exist,” she said, squmtmg at him oddly. 

" I jolly well know I do,” said the fair young man 
“ I consider these days are the best ever, especially for girls,” said 
Flora Manby. “ And anyhow they’re our own days, so I don’t jolly 
weU see the use of crying them down ” 

They were all silent, with the last echoes of emphatic joze de vivie 
trumpeting on the air, across the hills of Wales 
“ Spoken hke a bnck. Flora,” said Rico “ Say it again, we may 
not have the Devil’s Chair for a pulpit next time ” 

“ I do,” reiterated Flora I thmk this is the best age there ever 
was for a girl to have a good time in I read all through H G Wells’ 
history, and I shut it up and thanked my stars I hve in mneteen- 
twenty odd, not in some other beastly date when a woman had to 
cringe before mouldy domineering men ” 

After this they turned to scramble to another part of the rocks to 
die famous Needle’s Eye ’ 

“ Thank you so much, I am really better without help,” said Mrs 
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Witt to the fair young man, as she shd downwards till a piece of 
grey silk stocking showed above her tall boot But she got her toe in 
a safe place, and in a moment stood beside lum, while he caught her 
arm protectmgly. He might as well have caught the paw of a 
mountam Jion protectmgly 

I should like so much to know,” she said suavely, looking into 
his eyes wtli a demonish straight look, “ what makes you so certain 
that vou exist ? ” 

He looked back at her, and his jaunty blue eyes went baffled 
Then a slow, hot, salmon-coloured flush stole over his face, and he 
turned abiuptly lound 

jriie Needle’s Eye was a hole m the ancient grey rock, like a 
whdoiv, looking to England , England at the moment in shadow 
A stream wound and glinted in the flat shadow, and beyond that 
ilte flat, insignificant hills heaped m mounds of shade Cloud was 
c(^mg — the English side was m shadow Wales was still m the 
sui, but the shadow was spreading The day was going to dis- 
apDOint them Lou was a tiny bit chilled, already 
Luncheon was still several miles away The party hastened down 
to the horses Lou picked a few sprigs of ling, and some hare-bells, 
and some straggling yellow flowers * not because she wanted them, 
but to distract herself The atmosphere of “ enjoying ourselves ” 
was becoming cruel to her it sapped all tlie hfe out of her “ Oh, 
if ottly I needn’t enjoy myself,” she moaned inwardly But the 
Manby giils were enjoying themselves so much “ I think it’s 
frantically lovely up here,” said the other one — not Flora — Elsie 
“ It zs beautiful, isn’t it ' I’m so glad you hke it,” replied Rico 
And he was really reheved and gratified, because the other one said 
she was enjoying it so frightfully He dared not say to Lou, as he 
wanted to “ I’m afraid, Lou darling, you don’t love it as much as 
we efe’ He was afraid of her answer “ No, dear, I don’t love it 
at all|o I want to be away from these people ” 

Shgfa'y piqued, he rode on ivith the Manby group, and Lou 
came \ hind with her mother Cloud was covermg the sky with 
grey. There was a cold wind Everybody was anxious to get to 
the farm for luncheon, and be safely home before ram came 
They were nding along one of the narrow httle foot-tracks, mere 
grooves of grass between heather and bright green bilberry The 
blond young man was ahead, then his wife, then Flora, then Rico 
Lou, from a little distance, watched the glossy, powerful haunches of 
St Mawr swaying with life, always too much life, like a menace. 
The fair young man was whistling a new dance tune 

u 
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“ That’s an awfully attractive tunc,” Rico called “ Do whistle 
It again, Fred, I should like to memorize it ” 

Fred began to whistle it again 

At that moment St. Mawr exploded again, shied sideways as if 
a bomb had gone oif, and kept backing through the hcalhci . 

“ Fool ' ” cried Rico, thoroughly unneivcd . he had been tciribly 
sideways in the saddle, Lou had feared he was going to fall. But 
he got his seat, and pulled the reins viciously, to bring the hoVse to 
01 del, and put him on the track again. St Maivr began to jreai . 
his favourite trick. Rico got him forward a few yards, when ^p he 
went again j 

“ Fool ' ” yelled Rico, hanging in the air \ 

He pulled the horse over backwards on top of him ^ 

Lou gave a loud, unnatural, horrible scream * she hcaid it herscl^r 
at the same time as she heard the ciash of the falhng horse Th/crr 
she saw a pale gold belly, and hoofs that worked and Bashed in iUic 
air, and St Mawr writhing, straining his head terrilically upwar/ds, 
his great eyes starting from the naked lines of his nose With a gr cat 
neck arching cruelly from the ground, he was pulling franticalht/ at 
the reins, which Rico still held tight. Yes, Rico, lying stran'gcly 
sideways, his eyes also starting from his yellow-white face, amongc the 
heather, still clutched tlic reins 

Young Edwards was rushing forw’^ard, and circhng round/ tlie 
writhing, immense horse, whose pale gold, inverted bulk sceme ’d to 
fill the universe 

“ Let him get up, Carrington ’ Let him get up ' ” he was ycl Img, 
darting warily near, to get the reins Another spasmodic convu Ision 
of the.horse 

Horror ' The young man reeled back^vards with his face 10 his 
hands He had got a kick in the face Red blood runmng down his,^hm I 
Lewis was there, on the ground, getting the reins out of/v.ico’s 
hands St Mawr gave a great curve hke a fish, spread his y refeet 
on the earth and reared his head, looking round in a ghastl)- Ffshion 
His eyes were arched, his nostrils wide, his face ghastly in a sort of 
panic He rested thus, seated with his fore-feet planted and his face 
m panic, almost like some terrible hzard, for several moments 

Then he heaved sickenmgly to his feet, and stood convulsed 
trembling I ’ 

There lay Rico, crumpled and rather sideways, staring at the 
heavens from a yellow, dead-looking face Lewis, glancing round 
m a sort of horror, looked in dread at St Mawr again Flora had 
been hovering She now rushed screeching to the prostrate Rico 
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“ Harry ' Harry • You’re not dead ' Oh, Harry I Harry I 
Harry * *’ 

Lou had dismounted She didn’t know when She stood a little 
way off, as if spellbound, w^hile Flora cried Harry ' Harry ! Harry / 
Suddenly Rico sat up 
“ Whcie IS the horse ? ” he said 

At the same time an added -whiteness came on his face, and he bit 
his lip ith pam, and he fell prostrate again in a faint. Flora rushed 
to put her arm round him 

Y here was the horse ? He had backed slowly away, in an agony 
of suspicion, while Lewis murmured to him in vain His head was 
1 aised again, the eyes still starung from their sockets, and a terrible 
guilty, ghost-hke look on his face. When Lewis drew a little nearer 
he twitched and shrank like a shaken steel sprmg, away — not to be 
touched. He seemed to be seeing legions of ghosts, down the dark 
avenues of all tlie centuries that have lapsed since the horse became 
subject to man 

And the other voung man ^ He was still standing, at a httle 
distance, ^vath his face in his hands, motionless, the blood falling on 
his white shirt, and his wife at his side, pleading, distracted 

Mrs ^Vltt too ivas tlicre, as if cast in steel, watching She made 
no sound and did not move, only, from a fixed, impassive face, 
watched each thing 

“ Do tell me what you think is the matter ? ” Lou pleaded, dis- 
tracted, to Flora, who was supporting Rico and weeping torrents 
of unknown tears 

Then Mrs Witt came forwaid and began in a very practical 
manner to unclose the shirt-neck and feel the young man’s heart 
Rico opened his eyes again, said “ Jieally ’ ” and closed his eyes once 
more 

“ It’s fainting ’ ” said Mrs Wilt “ We have no brandy ” 

Lou, too weary to be able to feel anything, said 
“ I’ll go and get some ” 

She went to her alarmed horse, who stood among the others with 
her head down, in suspense Almost unconsciously Lou mounted, 
set her face ahead, and was riding away 
Then Poppy shied loo, with a sudden start, and Lou pulled up. 

" Why ^ ” she said to her horse “ Why did you do that ? ” 

She looked round, and saw in the heather a glimpse of yellow and 
black 

“ A snake ' ” she said wonderingly. 

And she looked closer. 
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It was a dead adder that had been dimhing at a reedy pool in a 
little depression just off the road, and had been killed with stones 
There it lay, also crumpled, its head ciudicd, its gold-and-\ ellow 
back still glittering dully, and a bit of palc-bluc belly sliowing, killed 
that morning 

Lou rode on, her face set, towards the faim An unspeakable 
weariness had overcome hci She could not c\ cn suffci . ^Vca^nc5S 
of spirit left her m a sort of apathy 

And she had a \asion, a vision of evil Or not strictly a vision. 
She became awaie of evil, evil, evil, rolling in gieat waves over the 
earth Always she had thought there was no such thing— only a 
mere negation of good Now, like an ocean to wdiosc suiface she 
had risen, she saw the dark-grey waves of e\ il rearing in a great tide. 

And It had sw'ept mankind away wTthout mankind’s knowing. It 
had caught up the nations as the rising ocean might lift the fishes, 
and ^vas sw^eepmg them on in a gieat tide of e\'il They did not 
know' The people did not know' They did not even w'lsh it The) 
wanted to be good and to have ever) thing joyful and enjoyable 
Everything joyfol and enjoyable * for everybody This ^vas 'ivhat 
they wanted, if you asked them 

But at the same time, they had fallen under the spell of evil. It 
was a soft, subtle thing, soft as w'ater, and its motion w'as soft and 
imperceptible, as the running of a tide is invisible to one who is out 
on the ocean And they were all out on the ocean, being borne 
along in the current of the mysterious evil, creatures of the evil 
principle, as fishes are creatures of the sea 

There w'as no relief The whole w'oild w'as enveloped in one great 
flood All the nations, the white, the browm, the black, the y'ellow, 
all w'ere immersed in the strange tide of evil that was subtly, irresist- 
ibly rising No one, perhaps, dehberately ^vlshed it Nearly 
every individual wanted peace and a good time all round every'- 
body to have a good time 

But some strange thing had happened, and the vast, mysterious 
force of positive evil was let loose She felt that from the core of 
Asia the evil welled up, as from some strange pole, and slowly was 
drowmng earth 

It was something horrifying, something you could not escape from 
It had come to her as in a vision, when she saw the pale gold belly' 
of the stalhon upturned, the hoofs working wildly, the w'lcked curved 
hams of the horse, and then the evil straimng of that arched, fish- 
hke neck, with the dilated eyes of the head Thrown backivards, 
and working its hoofs in the air Reversed, and purely evil 
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She saw the same in people. They were thrown backwards, and 
. writhing with e\il. And the nder, crushed, was still reimng them down. 

What did it mean ? Evil, evil, and a rapid return to the sordid 
chaos Which was wrong, the horse or the rider ? Or both 
She thought with horror of St Mawr, and of the look on his face. 
But she thought with horror, a colder horror, of Rico’s face as he 
snarled Fool f His fear, his impotence as a master, as a rider, his 
presumption. And she thought with horror of those other people, 
so glib, so ghbly evil 

What did they want to do, those Manby girls ^ Undermine, 
undermine, undermine They wanted to undermine Rico, just as 
that fair young man would have liked to undermine her Believe in 
nothing, care about nothing . but keep the surface easy, and have 
a good time. Let ns undermine one another There is nothing to believe 
in, so let us undermine everything. But look out t Mo scenes, no spoiling the 
game Stick to the rules of the game Be sporting, and don’t do anything that 
would make a commotion Keep the game going smooth and jolly, and bear 
your bit like a sport Mevei, by any chance, injme your fellow man openly. 
But always injwe him secretly Make a fool of him, and undermine Ins 
natuie Break him up by unde? mining him, if you can It’s good sport 
The evil ' The mysterious potency of evil She could see it all 
the time, in individuals, in society, in the press There it was in 
sociahsm and bolshevism . the same evil But bolshevism made a 
mess of the outside of hfe, so turn it down Try fascism Fascism 
would keep the surface of hfe intact, and carry on the undermimng 
business all the better. All the better sport Never draw blood 
Keep the hemorrhage internal, mvisible 

And as soon as fascism makes a break — ^which it is bound to, 
because all evil works up to a break — then turn it down With 
gusto, turn it down 

Mankind, like a horse, ridden by a stranger, smooth-faced, evil 
rider Evil himself, smooth-faced and pseudo-handsome, riding 
mankind past the dead snake, to the last break 
Mankind no longer its own master Ridden by this pseudo- 
handsome ghoul of outward loyalty, inward treachery, in a game of 
betrayal, betrayal, betrayal The last of the gods of our era, Judas 

supreme ' ^ i i n 

People perfornung outward acts of loyalty, piety, self-sacrifice 

But inwardly bent on undermimng, betraying. Directing all their 
subtle evil will against any positive living thing Masquerading as 
the ideal, in order to poison the real 

Creation destroys as it goes, tlirows down one tree for the rise of 
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anothcl. But ideal mankind would abolish death, muluply itself 
million upon million, rear up city upon city, save every parasite 
alive, until the accumulation of mere existence is swollen to a horror. 
But go on saving life, the ghastly salvation aimy of ideal mankind. 
At the same time secretly, viciously, potently undermine the natural 
creation, betray it ivith kiss after kiss, dcstioy it from the inside, 
till you have the swollen rottenness of our teeming existences But 
keep the game going Nobody’s going to make another bad break, 
such as Germany and Russia made 

Two bad breaks the secret evil has made - in Geimany and in 
Russia. Watch it ’ Let evil keep a policeman’s eye on c\di ! The 
surface of hfe must remain unruptured Pi eduction must be heaped 
upon production And the natural creation must be betrayed by 
many more losses, yet. Judas is the last God, and, by hca\ cn, the 
most potent 

But even Judas made a break ' hanged himself, and his bowels 
gushed out Not long after his triumph 

Man must destroy as he goes, as tiees fall for trees to rise The 
accumulation of life and things means rottenness Life must destroy 
hfe, in the unfolding of creation We save up life at tlie expense of 
the unfolding, till all is full of rottenness. Then at last, we make 
a break. 


What’s to be done ^ Generally speaking, nothing The dead w ill 
have to bury their dead, while the earth stinks of corpses The 
individual can but depart from the mass, and try to cleanse himself. 
Try to hold fast to the hving thing, which destroys as it goes, but 
remains sweet And in his soul fight, fight, fight to preserve that 
which IS life in him from the ghastly kisses and poison-bites of the 
myriad evil ones Retreat to die desert, and fight But in his soul 
adhere to that which is hfe itself, creatively destroying as it goes 
destroying the stiff old thing to let the new bud come through. The 
one passionate principle of creative being, which recogmzes the 
natural good, and has a sword for the swarms of evil Fights, fights, 
fights to protect itself But with itself, is strong and at peace. 

Lou came to the farm, and got brandy, and asked the men to come 
out to carry in the injured 

It turned out that the kick in the face had knocked a couple of 
young Edward’s teeth out, and would disfigure him a littie 

To go through the war, and then get this ' ” he mumbled 
with a vindictive glance at St Mawr. 

And it turned out that Rico had two broken ribs and a crushed 
ankle Poor Rico, he would limp for hfe. 
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“ I want St Mawr shot! ” was almost his first word, when he was 
in bed at the farm and Lou was sitting beside him. 

“ Wfiiat good would that do, dear ^ ” she said. 

“ The brute is evil. I want him shot t ” 

Rico could make the last word sound like the spitting of a bullet. 

“ Do you want to shoot him yourself^ ” 

“ No. But I want to have lum shot I shall never be easy till 
I know he has a bullet tlirough him He’s got a wicked character. 
I don’t feel you are safe, with him down there I shall get one of the 
Manby’s gamekeepers to shoot him You might tell Flora — or I’ll 
tell her myself, when she comes.” 

“ Don’t talk about it now, dear You’ve got a temperature ” 

Was It true St Mawr was evil ^ She would never forget him 
writhing and lunging on the ground, nor his awful face when he 
reared up But then that noble look of his surely he was not mean ^ 
Whereas all evil had an inner meanness, mean * Was he mean f 
W as he meanly treacherous ? Did he know he could kill, and meanly 
wait his opportunity ? 

She was afraid And if this were true, then he should be shot. 
Perhaps he ought to be shot 

This thought haunted her Was there something mean and 
treacherous in St Mawr’s spirit, the vulgar evil ^ If so, then have 
him shot At moments, an anger would rise in her, as she thought 
of his frenzied rearing, and his mad, hideous writhing on the ground, 
and in the heat of her anger she would want to hurry down to her 
mother’s house and have the creature shot at once It would be a 
satisfaction, and a vmdication of human rights Because after all, 
Rico was so considerate of the brutal horse But not a spark of 
consideration did the stallion have for Rico No, it was the slavish 
malevolence of a domesticated creature tliat kept cropping up in 
St Mawr The slave, taking his slavish vengeance, then dropping 
back into subservience. 

All the slaves of this world, accumulating their preparations for 
slavish vengeance, and then, when they have taken it, ready to 
drop back into servihty Freedom ' Most slaves can’t be freed, no 
matter how you let them loose Like domestic animals, they are, in 
the long run, more afraid of freedom than of masters : and freed 
by some generous master, they will at last crawl back to some mean 
boss who will have no scruples about kicking them Because, for 
them, far better kicks and servihty than the hard, lonely responsibility 
of real freedom 

The wild animal is at every moment intensely self-disciplmed, 
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poised in the tension of self-defence, self-prescrvaUon, and self- 
assertion The moments of relaxation are rare and most carefully 
chosen Even sleep is watchful, guarded, unrclaxmg, the wild 
courage pitched one degree higher tlian the wild fear Courage, 
the wild thing’s courage to maintain itself alone and hving in the 
midst of a diverse universe 
Did St. Mawr have this courage ? 

And did Rico ^ 

Ah, Rico ' He was one of mankind’s myriad conspirators, who 
conspire to live in absolute physical safety, whilst wilhng the minor 
disintegration of all positive living 

But St Mawr ^ Was it tlie natural wild thing in him ivhich caused 
these disasters Or was it the slave, asserting himself for vengeance ^ 

If the latter, let him be shot. It would be a great satisfaction, to 
see lum dead 
But if the former 

When she could leave Rico ivith the nurse, she motored down to 
her mother for a couple of days Rico lay in bed at the farm. 

Everything seemed curiously changed. There was a new silence 
about the place, a new coolness. Summer had passed with scveial 
thunderstorms, and the blue, cool touch of autumn w^as about the 
house Dahlias and perennial yellow sunflowers were out, the yellow 
of ending summer, the red coals of early autumn. First mauve tips 
of Michaelmas daisies were showing Sometlnng suddenly carried 
her away to the great bare spaces of Texas, the blue sky, tlie flat, 
burnt earth, the miles of sunflowers. Another sky, another silence, 
towards the setting sun. 

And suddenly, she craved again for the more absolute silence of 
America English stillness was so soft, hke an maudible murmur of 
voices, of presences But the silence in the empty spaces of Amenca 
was still unutterable, almost cruel 

St Mawr was in a small field by himself : she could not bear that 
he should be always in stable. Slowly she went through the gate 
towards him. And he stood there looking at her, the bright bay 
creature 

She could tell he was feehng somewhat subdued, after his late 
escapade He was aware of the general human condemnation . the 
human damning But something obstinate and uncanny in him 
made him not relent 

“ Hello ' St Mawr ' ” she said, as she drew near, and he stood 
w^ching her, his ears pricked, his big eyes glancing sideways at her. 
But he moved away when she wanted to touch him. 
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“ Don’t trouble,” she said. I don’t want to catch you or do 
anything- to you ” 

He stood still, hstening to the sound of her voice, and gi-ving quick, 
small glances at her. His underhp trembled But he did not blink 
His c>cs lemained wide and unrelenting There was a cunous 
malicious obstmacy in him which roused her anger 

I don’t want to touch you,” she said “ I only want to look at 
you, and even you can’t pi event that.” 

She stood gazing hard at him, wanting to know, to settle the question 
of his meanness or Ins spirit A tlung with a brave spirit is not mean 
He ivas uneasy as she watched him He pretended to hear some- 
thing, tlie mares two fields away, and he lifted his head and neighed 
She knew the powerful, splendid sound so well like bells made of 
living membrane And he looked so noble again, witii his head 
Ulted up, listening, and Ins male eyes looking proudly over the 
distance, eagerly 
But it was all a bluff 

He knew, and became silent again And as he stood there a few 
yards away from her. Ins head hfted and wary, his body full of power' 
and tension, his face shghtly averted from her, she felt a great 
animal sadness come from him A strange animal atmosphere of 
sadness, that was vague and disseminated through the air, and made 
her feel as though she breathed grief She breathed it into her breast, 
as if it were a great sigh doivn the ages, that passed into her breast 
And she felt a great ivoe the woe of human unworthiness The 
race of men judged in the consciousness of the animals they have 
subdued, and there found unworthy, ignoble 

Ignoble men, unwoithy of tlie animals they have subjugated, 
bred the woe in the spirit of their creatures St Mawr, that bright 
horse, one of the kings of creation in the order below man, it had 
been a fulfilment for him to serve the brave, reckless, perhaps cruel 
men of the past, who had a flickering, rising flame of nobility in 
them To serve that flame of mysterious further nobility Nothing 
matters, but that strange flame, of inborn nobility that obliges men 
to be brave, and onward plunging. And the horse will bear him on 
But now where is the flame of dangerous, forward-pressmg nobihty 
in men ^ Dead, dead, guttering out in a stink of self-sacrifice whose 
feeble light is a light of exhaustion and laissez-faire 

And the horse, is he to go on carrying man forward into this 

this gutter ^ 

No ! Man wisely mvents motor-cars and other machines, 
automobile and locomotive The horse is superannuated, for man 

u * 
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But alas, man is even more superannuated, for the horse. 

Dimly in a woman’s muse, Lou realized tins, as she breathed the 
horse’s sadness, his accumulated vague woe from the generations of 
latter-day ignobility And a grief and a sympathy flooded her, for 
the horse She realized now how his sadness recoiled into these 
frenzies of obstinacy and malevolence Underneath it all was gnef, 
an unconscious, vague, pervading ammal grief, which perhaps only 
Lewis understood, because he felt the same The grief of the 
generous creature winch sees all ends turning to the morass of 
ignoble hvmg. 

She did not want to say any more to the horse she did not want 
to look at him any more The grief flooded her soul, that made her 
want to be alone She knew now what it all amounted to She 
knew that the horse, born to serve nobly, had waited in vain for 
some one noble to serve. His spirit knew that nobility had gone out 
of men And this left him high and dry, in a sort of despair. 

As she walked away from him, towards the gate, slowly he began 
to walk after her 

Phosnix came striding tlirough the gate towards her. 

“ You not afraid of that horse ^ ” he asked sardonically, in his 
quiet, subtle voice 

“Not at the present moment,” she replied, even more quietly, 
looking direct at him She was not in any mood to be jeered at. 

And instantly the sardonic grimace left his face, followed by the 
sudden blankness, and the look of race-nusery in tlie keen eyes 
“ Do you want me to be afraid ^ ” she said, continuing to the gate 
“ No, I don’t want it,” he replied, dejected 

“Are you afraid of him yourself ^ ” she said, glancing round. 
St Mawr had stopped, seemg Phoenix, and had turned aAvay 
again 

“ I’m not afraid of no horses,” said Phoenix 
Lou went on quietly At the gate, she asked him : 

“ Don’t you like St Mawr, Phoenix ? ” 

“ I like him He’s a very good horse ” 

“ Even after what he’s done to Sir Henry ^ ” 

“ That don’t make no difference to him beins: a good hor«;p ” 

‘‘ But suppose he’d done it to you ^ ” 

“ I don’t care I say it my own fault ” 

“ Don’t you think he is wicked ^ ” 

“ I don’t think so He don’t kick anybody He don’t bite any- 
body He don’t pitch, he don’t buck, he don’t do nothing ” 

“ He rears,” said Lou. ^ 



“ WeU, v/hat is rearing ' ” said the man, with a slow, contemn- 
tuous srmle ^ 

“ A good deal, when a horse falls back on you.” 

Xhat horse don t want to fall back on you, if you don’t make him 
If you know how to ride him That horse want his own way some- 
time If you don’t let him, you got to fight him. Then look out ' ” 
Look out he doesn’t kill you, you mean ' ” 

“ Look out you don’t let him,” said Phoenix, with his slow gnm 
sardonic srmle ^ ° ’ 

Lou watched the smooth, golden face with its thin line of mous- 
tache and its sad eyes with the gimt in them. Cruel— there was some- 
thing cruel in him, right down in the abyss of him But at the same 
time, there was an aloneness, and a grim little satisfaction in a fight 
and the pecuhar courage of an inherited despair People who inherit 
despair may at last turn it into greater heroism It was almost so 
with Phoemx Three-quarters of his blood was probably Indian and 
the remaining quarter, that came through the Mexican father, had 
the Spanish-American despair to add to the Indian It was almost 
complete enough to leave him free to be heroic 

“ What are we going to do with him, though ^ ” she asked 

“ \Vhy don’t you and Mrs Witt go back to America— you never 
been west You go west ” 

“ Where, to Califorma ? ” 

“ No To Arizona or New Mexico or Colorado or Wyoming, 
anywhere Not to Califorma ” 

Phoenix looked at her keenly, and she saw the desire dark m him 
He wanted to go back But he was afraid to go back alone, empty- 
handed, as It were He had suffered too much, and in that country 
his sufferings would overcome him, unless he had some other back- 
ground He had been too much in contact with the white world, 
and his own world was too dejected, in a sense, too hopeless for his 
own hopelessness He needed an alien contact to give him relief 

But he wanted to go back His necessity to go back was becoming 
too strong for him 

“ What IS It like m Arizona ^ ” she asked “ Isn’t it all pale- 
coloured sand and alkali, and a few cactuses, and terribly hot and 
deathly ^ ” 

“ No ! ” he cried " I don’t take you there I take you to the 

mountains— trees ” he lifted up his hand and looked at the sky— 

“ big trees — pine ' Pino-real and pinovetes^ smell good And then 
you come down, pinon, not very tail, and cedro^ cedar, smell good in 
the fire And then you see the desert, away below, go miles and 
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nules, and where the canyon go, the crack where it look red ! 
I know, I been there, working a cattle ranch.” 

He looked at her with a haunted glow in his dark eyes. The poor 
fellow was suffering from nostalgia And as he glowed at her in that 
queer mystical way, she too seemed to see that country, with its 
dark, heavy mountains holding in their lap the great stretches of 
pale, creased, silent desert that still is virgin of idea, its word 
unspoken 

Phoenix was watching her closely and subtly. He wanted some- 
thing of her He wanted it intensely, heavily, and he watched her 
as if he could force her to give it him He wanted her to take him 
back to America, because, rudderless, he was afraid to go back 
alone He wanted her to take him back avidly he wanted it. She 
was to be the means to his end 

Why shouldn’t he go back by himself^ ^'Vhy should he crave for 
her to go too Why should he want her there ? 

There was no answer, except that he did 

“ Why, Phoenix,” she said “ I might possibly go back to 
America But you know, Sir Henry would never go there He 
doesn’t like America, though he’s never been But I’m sure he’d 
never go there to hve.” 

“ Let him stay here,” said Phoenix abruptly, the sardomc look on 
his face as he watched her face “ You come, and let him stay here ” 
“ Ah, that’s a whole story • ” she said, and moved away. 

As she went, he looked after her, standing silent and arrested and 
watching as an Indian watches It was not love. Personal love 
counts so little when the greater griefs, the greater hopes, the great 
despairs and the great resolutions come upon us 
She found Mrs. Witt rather more silent, more firmly closed mthm 
herself, than usual Her mouth was shut tight, her brows were 
arched rather more imperiously than ever, she was revolving some 
inward problem about winch Lou was far too ivise to inquire 
In the afternoon Dean Vyner and Mrs Vyner came to call on 
Lady Carrington. 

“ What bad luck this is. Lady Carrington • ” said the Dean 
“ Knocks Scotland on the head for you this year. I’m afraid How 
did you leave your husband ? ” 

“ He seems to be doing as well as he could do ! ” said Lou 

how verj unfortunate ! ” murmured the invahd Mrs. 
Vyner ‘Such a handsome young man, in the bloom of youth ! 
Does he suffer much pain ? ” 

“ Chiefly his foot,” said Lou. 
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“ Oh, I do so hope tliey’ll be able to restore the ankle. Oh, how 
dreadful to be lamed at his age ’ ” 

“ The doctor doesnT know There may be a limp,” said Lou. 

“ That horse has certainly left Ins mark on two good-looking 
young fellows,” said tlie Dean “ If you don’t mind my saying so, 
Lad)’^ Carrington, I think he’s a bad egg ” 

“ Who, St Mawr ^ ” said Lou, in hei American sing-song 
“ Yes, Lady Carnngton,” murmured Mrs Vyner, in her invahd’s 
low tone. “ Don’t you think he ought to be put away ^ He seems 
to me tlie incarnation of cruelty. His neigh. It goes through me 
like knives Gruel f Cruel * Oh, I think he should be put away ” 
“ How put away ? ” murmured Lou, taking on an invalid’s low tone 
herself 

“ Shot, I suppose,” said the Dean 

“ It IS quite painless He’ll know nothing,” murmured Mrs 
Vyner hastily “ And think of the harm he has done already ! 
Horrible ! Horrible ' ” she shuddered “ Poor Sir Henry lame for 
life, and Eddy Edwards disfigured Besides all that has gone before 
Ah no, such a creatuie ought not to five ' ” 

“To hve, and have a groom to look after him and feed him,” said 
the Dean “ It’s a bit thick, while he’s smashing up the very people 
that give him bread — or oats, since he’s a horse But I suppose 
you’ll be wanting to get rid of him ^ ” 

“ Rico does,” murmured Lou 

“ Very naturally So should I. A vicious horse is worse than a 
vicious man — except that you are free to put him six feet under- 
ground, and end his vice finally, by your own act ” 

“ Do you think St Mawr is vicious ? ” said Lou 
“ Well, of course — if we’re driven to defimtions ' I know he’s 
dangerous ” 

“ And do you think we ought to shoot everything that is 
dangerous ? ” asked Lou, her colour rising. 

“ But Lady Carrington, have you consulted your husband ? 
Surely his wish should be law, in a matter of this sort I And on such 
an occasion ' For you, who are a woman, it is enough that the horse 
is cruel, cruel, evil J I felt it long before anything happened That 
evil male cruelty ' Ah ! ” and she clasped her hands convulsively 
“ I suppose,” said Lou slowly, “ that St Mawr is really Raco’s 
horse : I gave him to him, I suppose But I don’t believe I could 
let him shoot him, for all that ” 

“ Ah, Lady Carrington,” said the Dean breezily, “ you can shift 
the responsibility The horse is a pubhc menace, put it at that We 
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can get an order to have him done away with, at the public expense 
And among oui selves we can find some suitable compensation for 
you, as a mark of sympalliy Which, believe me, is very sincere ! 
One hates to have to destroy a fine-looking animal. But I would 
sacrifice a dozen rather than have our Rico limping ” 

“ Yes, indeed,” murmured Mrs. Vyner 

“ Will you excuse me one moment, while I sec about tea,” said 
Lou, rising and leaving the room Her colour was high, and there 
was a glint in her eye. These people almost roused her to hatred. 
Oh, these awful, house-bred, house-inbrcd human beings, how 
repulsive they \vere ' 

She hurried to her mother’s dressing-room Mrs ^Vitt was very 
carefully putting a touch of red on her lips 
“ Mother, they want to shoot St. Mawi,” she said 
“ I know,” said Mrs Witt, as calmly as if Lou had said tea was 
ready 

“ Well ” stammered Lou, rather put out “ Don’t you think 

It cheek ^ ” 

“ It depends, I suppose, on the point of view,” said Mrs Witt 
dispassionately, looking closely at her hps “ I don’t think the 
Enghsh climate agrees with me I need something to stand up 
against, no matter whether it’s great heat or great cold Tins 
climate, like the food and tlie people, is most always lukew^arm 
or tepid, one or the other And tlie tepid and the lukewarm are 
not reaUy my line ” She spoke with a slow drawd 

‘ But they’re in the drawing-room, mother, tr^ang to force me to 
have St Mawr killed ” 

“ What about tea ^ ” said Mrs Witt 

“ I don’t care,” said Lou 

Mrs Witt worked the bell-handle 

“ I suppose, Louise,” she said, m her most beaming eighteenth- 
century manner, “ that these are your guests, so you ivill preside 
over the ceremony of pouring out ” 

“ No, mother, you do it I can’t smile to-day ” 

I can,” said Mrs. Witt 

And she bowed her head slowly, witli a faint, ceremomously- 
effusive smile, as if handing a cup of tea 
Lou’s face flickered to a smile 

“ Then you pour out for them You can stand them better than 
I can ” 

Yes, said Mrs Witt “ I saw Mrs Vyner’s hat coming across 
the churchyard. It looks so like a crumpled cup and saucer, that 
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I ha\e been saying to myself ever Since Dear Mrs Vyner, car^t Ijill 
your cup — and then pouring tea into that hat And I hear the Dean 
responding ' My head is covered with cream, my cup runneth over That is 
the way tliey make me feel ” 

They marched downstairs, and Mrs Witt poured tea with that 
devastating correctness which made Mrs Vyner, who was utterly 
impendous to sarcasm, pronounce her “ indecipherably vulgar ” 
But the Dean was the old bull-dog, and he had set his teeth in a 
subject 

“ I was talking to Lady Carrington about that stalhon, Mrs. Witt 
“ Did you say stalhon ? ” asked Mrs Witt, with perfect neutrality 
“ ^Vhy, yes, I presume that’s what he is ” 

“ I presume so,” said Mrs Witt colourlessly 
“ I’m afraid Lady Carrington is a little sensitive on the wrong 
score,” said the Dean 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Mrs Witt, leaning forward in her most 
colourless polite manner. “ You mean the stallion’s score ” 

“ Yes,” said the Dean testily “ The horse St Mawr ” 

“ The stalhon St. Mawr,” echoed Mrs Witt, with utmost mild 
vagueness She completely ignored Mrs Vyner, who felt plunged 
like a specimen into methylated spirit There was a moment’s full- 
stop 

“ Yes ” said Mrs Witt naively 

“ You agree that we can’t have any more of these accidents to 
your young men ? ” said the Dean rather hastily 

“ I certainly do ! ” Mrs Witt spoke very slowly, and the Dean’s 
lady began to look up. She might find a loop-hole through which 
to wnggle into the contest " You know. Dean, that my son-in-law 
calls me, for preference, belle mere • It sounds so awfully English 
when he says it ; I always see myself as an old grey mare with a bell 
round her neck, leading a bunch of horses ” She srmled a prim little 
smile, very conversationally “ Well ! ” and she pulled herself up 
from the aside “ Now as the bell-mare of the bunch of horses, I shall 
see to It that my son-in-law doesn’t go too near that stalhon again 
That stalhon won’t stand mischief” 

She spoke so earnestly that the Dean looked at her with round 
wide eyes, completely taken aback 

“ We all know, Mrs Witt, that the author of the mischief is St 
Mawr himself,” he said, in a loud tone 

“ Really ' you think that ^ ” Her voice went up in American 

surprise “ Why, how strange ' ” and she lingered over the last 

word. 
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“ Strange, eli ^ After what’s iust happened ? ” said the Dean, 
with a deadly little smile 

“ yes ' Most strange ' I sa^v with my own eyes my son- 
in-law pull that stallion over backwards, and hold lum dowm with 
the reins as tight as he could hold them ; pull St Mawr’s head 
backwards on to the ground, till the groom had to crawl up and force 
the lems out of my son-in-law’s hands. Don’t you think that w’as 
mischievous on Sir Henry’s part ? ” 

The Dean w'as growang purple He made an apoplectic move- 
ment with his hand Mrs Vyncr was turned to a seated pillar of 
salt, strangely dressed up. 

“ Mrs Witt, you are playing on words 

“ No, Dean Vyner, I am not My son-in-laiv pulled that horse 
over backw^ards and pmned lum dowm with the reins ” 

“ I am sorry for the horse,” said the Dean, wutli heavy sarcasm 
“ I am ygrj’,” said hbrs Witt, “ soiTy for that stalhon : very f ” 
Here Mrs Vyner rose as if a chair-sprmg had suddenly propelled 
her to her feet She was streaky pink in die face 

“ Mrs. Witt,” she panted, “ you misdirect your sympatlues 
That poor young man— m the beauty of youdi ” 

“ Isn’t he beautiful murmured !Mrs Witt, extravagantly in 

sympathy “ He’s my daughter’s husband ' ” And she looked at 
the petrified Lou 

“ Certainly ' ” panted the Dean’s wufe “ And you can defend 
that — ^that ” 

“ That stallion,” said Mrs Witt. “ But you see, Mrs Varner,” she 
added, leaning forward female and confidential, " if the old grey 
mare doesn’t defend the stalhon, who iviU ^ All the blooimng young 
ladies will defend my beautiful son-m-law. You feel so warmly for 
him yourself ' I’m an American woman, and I always have to 
stand up for the accused And I stand up for that stalhon. I say 
It is not right He was pulled over backw^ards and then pinned down 
by my son-in-law — w^ho may have meant to do it, or may not And 
now people abuse him Just tell everybody, Mrs Vyner and Dean 
Vyner” — she looked round at the Dean — "that the belle-mere's 
sympathies are ivith the stalhon ” 

She looked from one to the other wuth a faint and gracious little 
bow, her black eyebrows archmg in her eighteenth-century face hke 
black rainbow's, and her full, bold grey eyes absolutely mcompre- 
hensible ^ 

“ Well, It’s a peculiar message to have to hand round, Mrs Witt,” 
the Dean began to boom, when she interrupted him by laying her 



hand on lus arm and leaning forward, looking up into his face hke 
a clinging, pleading female : 

Oh, but do hand it, Dean, do hand it,” she pleaded, gazing 
intently into his face. 

He backed uncomfortably from that gaze 
" Since you 'vwsh it,” he said, m a chest voice 

“ I most certainly do ” she said, as if she were wishing the 

si\ cctcst wish on earth Then turning to Mrs Vyner 

" Good-bye, Mrs Vyner We do appreciate your coming, my 
daughter and I ” 

“ I came out of kindness ” said Mrs. Vyner 

“ Oh, I know it, I know it,” said Mrs Witt “ Thank you so 
much Good-bye ' Good-bye, Dean ' Who is taking the mormng 
service on Sunday ^ I hope it is you, because I want to come ” 

“ It IS me,” said the Dean “ Good-bye ' Well, good-bye. Lady 
Carrington I shall be going over to see your young man to-morrow, 
and wall gladly take you or anytlung you have to send ” 

“ Perhaps mother would like to go,” said Lou, softly, plaintively 
“ \Vell, w'e shall see,” said tlie Dean “ Good-bye for the present > ” 
Mother and daughter stood at the wandow watching the two cross 
the churchyard Dean and wife knew it, but daren’t look round, 
and daren’t admit the fact to one anotlier 
Lou was grinmng with a complete gnn that gave her an odd, 
dryad or faun look, intensified 

“ It was almost as good as pourmg tea mto her hat,” said Mrs Witt 
serenely “ People hke that tire me out I shall take a glass oi 
sherry ” 

“ So will I, mother It was even better than pouring tea in her 
hat. You meant, didn’t you, if you poured tea in her hat, to put 
cream and sugar in first ? ” 

“ I did,” said Mrs Witt 

But after the excitement of the encounter had passed away, Lou 
felt as if her hfe had passed away too She went to bed, feeling 
she could stand no more 

In the morning she found her mother sitting at a window watching 
a funeral It was raining heavily, so that some of the mourners even 
wore mackmtosh coats The funeral was in the poorer corner of the 
churchyard, where another new grave was covered with wreaths 
of sodden, shrivelling flowers The yellowish coflin stood on the 
wet earth ^in the rain the curate held his hat, m a sort of permanent 
salute above his head, like a httle umbrella, as he hastened on with 
the service The people seemed too wet to weep more wet 
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It was a long coffin 
“ Mother, do you really like watching ? ” ashed Lou irritably, as 
Mrs Witt sat m complete absorption. 

I do, Louise, I leally enjoy it ” 

Enjoy, mother ! ” Lou was almost disgusted. 

“ I’ll tell you why I imagine I’m the one in the coffin — this is 
a girl of eighteen, who died of consumption— and those arc my 
relatives, and I’m watching them put me away And you hno^v, 
Louise, I’ve come to the conclusion that hardly anybody in the world 
really lives, and so hardly anybody really dies They may well say 
Oh Deaths where is thy sting-a-ling-a-hng ? Even Death can’t sting 
those that have never really lived I always used to want that — to 
die without death stinging me. And I’m sure the giil in the coffin 
is saying to herself Fancy Aunt Emma putting on a drab slicker, and 
wearing it while they bury me, Docsiii show much respect But then my 
mothers family always were common I I feel there should be a solemn 
burial of a roll of newspapers containing the account of the death 
and funeral, next week It would be just as serious : the grave of 
all the world’s remarks 

“ I don’t want to think about it, mother. One ought to be able 
to laugh at it I want to laugh at it.” 

“ Well, Louise, I think it’s just as great a mistake to laugh at 
everything as to cry at everything. Laughter’s not the one panacea, 
either I should really like, before I do come to be buned in a box, 
to know where I am That young girl in that coffin never w^as any- 
where — any more than the newspaper remarks on her death and 
burial And I begin to wonder if I’ve ever been an^^vherc I seem 
to have been a daily sequence of newspaper remarks, myself I’m 
sure I never really conceived you and gave you birth It all hap- 
pened in newspaper notices It’s a newspaper fact that you are 
my child, and that’s about all there is to it.” 

Lou smiled as she listened 

“ I always knew you were philosophic, mother But I never 
dreamed it would come to elegies in a country churchyard, written 
to your motherhood ” 

“ Exactly, Louise ' Here I sit and sing the elegy to my own 
motherhood I never had any motherhood, except in newspaper 
fact. I never was a wife, except in newspaper notices I nevei ivas 
a young girl, except in newspaper remarks Bury everything I ever 
said or that was said about me, and you’ve buried me But sinre 
Kind Words Can Never Die, I can’t be buried, and deadi has no 
stmg-a-ling-a-lmg for me ' Now listen to me, Louise . I want 
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death to be real to me — not as it was to that young girl I want it 
to hurt me, Louise. If it hurts me enough, I shall know I was alive ” 
She set her face and gazed under half-dropped lids at the funeral, 
stoic, fate-like, and yet, for the first time, with a certain pure wistful- 
ness of a young, virgin girl This frightened Lou very much She 
was so used to the matchless Amazon m her mother, that when she 
saw her sit there, still, wistful, virginal, tender as a girl who has 
never taken armour, wistful at the window that only looked on 
graves, a senous terror took hold of the young woman The terror of 
too late ' 

Lou felt years, centuries older than her mother, at that moment, 
with the tiresome responsibility of youth to protect and guide their 
elders 

“ What can we do about it, mother ? ” she asked protectively 
“ Do nothing, Lomse I’m not going to have anybody wisely 
steering my canoe, now I feel the rapids are near. I shall go with 
the nver. Don’t you pretend to do anything for me I’ve done 
enough mischief myself, that way. I’m going down the stream, at last ” 
There was a pause 

“ But m actuality, what ^ ” asked Lou, a little iromcally 
“ I don’t quite know Wait a wlule ” 

“ Go back to America ? ” 

“ That IS possible ” 

“ I may come too ” 

“ I’ve always waited for you to go back of your own will ” 

Lou went away, wandenng round the house She was so unutter- 
ably tired of everything— weary of the house, the graveyard, weary 
of the thought of Rico She would have to go back to him to- 
morrow, to nurse him Poor old Rico, going on like an amiable 
machine from day to day It wasn’t his fault But his life was a 
ratthng nullity, and her life rattled in null correspondence She 
had hardly strength enough to stop ratthng and be still Perhaps 
she had not strength enough 

She did not know She felt St> weak, that unless something carried 
her away' she would go on ratthng her bit m the great machine of 
human hfe, till she collapsed, and her rattle rattled itself out, and 
there was a sort of barren silence where the sound of her had been 
She wandered out m the ram, to the coach-house where Lewis 
and Phoenix were sitUng facing one another, one on a bin, the other 


on the inner doorstep ct -r.n , , , ^ » 

“ Well,” she said, smihng oddly Wliat s to be done ^ 

The two men stood up. Outside the ram fell steadily on the flag- 
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stones of the yard, past the leaves of trees. Lou sat down on thclittlc 
iron step of the dogcart. 

“ That’s cold,” said Phoenix. “ You sit here ” And he threw a 
yellow horse-blanket on the box wheic he had been sitting. 

“ I don’t want to take your seat,” she said. 

“ All right, you take it.” 

He moved across and sat gingerly on tlie shaft of the dogcart. 
Lou seated herself, and loosened her soft tartan shawl Her face 
was pink and fresh, and her dark hair cm led almost merrily in tlic 
damp But under her eyes were tlic finger-prints of deadly weanness. 
She looked up at the two men, again smiling in her odd fashion. 
“ What are we going to do ^ ” she asked 
They looked at her closely, seeking her meaning 
“ What about ^ ” said Phocmx, a faint smile reflecting on Ins face, 
merely because she smiled. 

“ Oh, everything,” she said, hugging her shawl again. “ You 
know what they want They want to shoot St. Mawr.” 

The two men exchanged glances 
“ Who w'ant it ? ” said Phocmx 

“ Why — all our fnejids > ” she made a httle inoue “ Dean Vynci 
does.” 

Again the men exchanged glances. There was a pause Then 
Phocmx said, looking aside 
“ The boss is selling him ” 

“ Who ^ ” 

“Sir Henry” The half-breed ahvays spoke the title witli 
difficulty, and with a sort of sneer “ He sell him to Miss Manby ” 
“ How do you know ^ ” 

“ The man from Corrabach told me last night. Flora, she say it.” 
Lou’s eyes met the sardomc, empty-seeing eyes of Phcenix direct. 
There was too much sarcastic understanding. She looked aside. 

“ What else did he say ” she asked 

“ I don’t know,” said Phoenix, evasively “ He say tliey cut 
him — else shoot him Think they curt him — and if he die, he die ” 
Lou understood He meant they would geld St. Maivr — at lus age. 
She looked at Lewis He sat witli his head dowm, so she could 
not see his face 

“ Do you think it is true ^ ” she asked. “ Lewds ? Do you think 
they would try to geld St MawT — to make him a gelding ^ ” 

Lewis looked up at her There was a faint deadly glimmer of 
contempt on his face 

“ Very likely. Mam,” he said. 
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She ^vas afraid of his cold, uncanny pale eyes, with their uneasy 
grey daivn of contempt These two men, with their silent, deadly 
inner pui pose, were not like other men They seemed like two silent 
enemies of all the other men she knew Enemies in the great white 
camp, disguised as serv^ants, waiting the incalculable opportunity. 
What the opportunity might be, none knew 

Sii Heniy hasn’t mentioned anything to me about Selling St 
Ma%\r to A'liss Manby,” she said 

The densive flicker of a smile came on Phoenux’s face 
He sell him first, and tell you then,” he said, with his deadly 
impassive manner 

“ But do you really think so ^ ” she asked 

1 1 was extraordinary^ how much corrosive contempt Phoenix could 
convey, saying nothing She felt it almost as an insult Yet it was 
a relief to her 

“ You know, I can’t believe it I can’t beheve Sir Henry would 
\\ant to ha\e St Mawr mutilated I beheve he’d rather shoot him ” 
“ You think so ^ ” said Phoenix, with a faint grin 
Lou turned to Lewis 

“ Lewis, \vill you tell me what you truly think ? ” 

Lewis looked at her vnth a hard, stiaight, fearless British stare 
“ That man Philips was in the ‘ Moon and Stars ’ last night 
Lie said hliss Manby told him she was buying St Mawr, and she 
asked him if he thought it would be safe to cut him, and make a 
horse of him He said it would be better, take some of the nonsense 

out of him He’s no good for a sire, anyhow ” 

Lewis dropped his head again, and tapped a tattoo with the toe 
of his rather small foot 

“ And what do you think ^ ” said Lou It occurred to her how 
sensible and practical Miss Manby was, so much more so than the 
Dean 

Lewis looked up at her witli his pale eyes 

“ It won’t have anything to do witli me,” he said “ I shan’t go 
to Corrabach Hall ” 

“ What will you do, then ^ ” 

Lewis did not answer He looked at Phoenix 
“ Maybe lum and me go to America,” said Phoenix, looking at 

the void 

“ Gan he get in ^ ” said Lou 
“ Yes, he can I know how,” said Phoemx 
“ And the money ^ ” she said 
“ We got money ” 
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There was a silence, after which she asked of Lewis : 

“ You’d leave St Mawr to his fate ? ” 

" I can’t help his fate,” said Lewis. “ Thcic’s too many people 
in the world for me to help anything ” 

“ Poor St Mawr ' ” 

She went indoors again, and up to her room • then higher, to the 
top rooms of the tall Georgian house. From one window she could 
see the fields in the ram She could see St Mawr himself, alone as 
usual, standing with his head up, looking across the fences He was 
streaked dark with ram Beautiful, with his poised head and massive 
neck, and his supple hindquarters He was neighing to Poppy 
Clear on the wet wind came the sound of his bell-like, stallion's 
calling, that Mrs Vyner called cruel. It was a strange noise, with 
a splendour that belonged to another world-age The mean cruelty 
of Mrs Vyner’s humamtananism, the barren cruelty of Flora 
Manby, the eunuch cruelty of Rico Our whole eunuch cmhzation, 
nasty-minded as eunuchs are, with their Icmd of sneaking, sterilizing 
cruelty 

Yet even she herself, seeing St Mawr’s conceited march along the 
fence, could not help addressing him 
“Yes, my boy * If you knew what Miss Flora Manby was pre- 
paring for you ’ SheHl sharpen a knife that wall settle you ” 

And Lou called her mother 

The two Amencan women stood high at the window, overlooking 
the wet, close, hedged-and-fenced English landscape. Evei^-^tlung 
enclosed, enclosed, to stifling. The veiy apples on the trees looked 
so shut in, It was impossible to imagine any speck of “ knowledge ” 
lurking inside them Good to eat, good to cook, good even for 
show But the wild sap of untameable and inexhaustible knowledge 
— ^no ' Bred out of them Geldings, even the apples 
Mrs Witt listened to Lou’s half-humorous statements 
“ You must admit, mother. Flora is a sensible girl,” she said. 

“ I admit It, Louise ” 

“ She goes straight to the root of tlie matter ” 

“ And eradicates the root Wise girl ! And "what is your answer 
“ I don’t know, mother What would you say ^ ” 

“ I know what I should say.” 

“ Tell me ” 

I should say Miss Manby, you may have my husband, but not my 
horse My husband wonH need emasculating, and my horse I wonH have 
you meddle with Pll pieserve one last male thing in the museum of this 
world, if I can ” 
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Lou listened, smiling faintly 

“ That’s what I will say,” she rephed at length “ The funny 
tiling IS, mother, they think all their men with their bare faces or 
their little quotation-maiks moustaches are so tremendously male. 
That fox-hunting one ' ” 

“ I know it Like little male motor-cars Give him a little gas, 
and stai t him on the low gear, and away he goes . all his male gear 
rattling, like a cheap motor-car ” 

“ I’m afraid I dislike men altogethci, mother ” 

“ You may, Louise. Think of Flora Manby, and how you love 
the fair sex ” 

“ After all, St Mawr is better And I’m glad if he gives them a 
kick in the face ” 

“ Ah, Louise ' ” Mrs Witt suddenly clasped her hands with 
wicked passion “ Ay, que gozo ^ as our Juan used to say, on your 
father’s ranch in Texas ” She gazed in a sort of wicked ecstasy 
out of the window 

They heard Lou's maid softly calling Lady Carrington from below 
Lou went to the stairs 
“ What is It 

“ Lewis want to speak to you, my lady ” 

“ Send him into the sitting-room ” 

The tivo women went down 
What is It, Lewis ? ” asked Lou 

“ Am I to bring m St Mawr, m case they send for him from 
Corrabach ^ ” 

“ No,” said Lou swiftly 

“ Wait a minute,” put in Mrs Witt “ What makes you think 
they will send foi St Mawr Irom Corrabach, Lewis ^ ” she asked, 
suave as a grey leopard cat 

“ Miss Manby went up to Flints Farm with Dean Vyner this 
morning, and they’ve just come back They stopped the car, and 
Miss Manby got out at the field gate, to look at St Mawr I’m 
thinking, if she made the bargain with Sir Henry, she’ll be sending 
a man over this afternoon, and if I’d better brush St Mawr down a 
bit, in case ” 

The man stood strangely still, and the words came like shadows 
of his real meaning It was a challenge 
“ I see,” said Mrs Witt slowly 
Lou’s face darkened She too saw 

“ So that IS her game,” she said “ That is why they got me down 
here ” 
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“ Nevei mind, Louise,” said Mrs. Witt Then to Le-^vis : '' Yes, 
please bung in St Mawr. You wish it, don’t you, Louise ^ ” 

“ Yes,” hesitated Lou She saw by Mrs Witt’s closed face that a 
counter-move was prepared 

“ And Lewis,” said Mrs Witt, “ my daughter may wish you to 
ride St Mawr this afternooR— not to Corrabach Hall ” 

“ Very good. Mam ” 

Mrs Witt sat silent for some time, after Lewis had gotic, gathering 
inspiration from the wet, grisly grave-stones 

“ Don’t you think it’s time we made a move, daughter ? ” she 
asked 

“ Any move,” said Lou desperately. 

“ Very well then My dearest friends, and my only friends, in 
this country, are m Oxfordshire I will set off to nde to Merriton 
this afternoon, and Lewis will ride with me on St Mawr.” 

“ But you can’t ride to Mernton in an afternoon,” said Lou. 

“ I know It I shall ride across country I shall enjoy it, Louise 
Yes, I shall consider I am on my way back to America I am most 
deadly tired of this country From Merriton I shall make my 
airangements to go to America, and take Lewis and Phoemx and 
St Mawr along with me I think they want to go You will 
decide for yourself” 

“ Yes, I’ll come too,” said Lou casually 

“ Very well I’ll start immediately after lunch, for I can’t beaihe 
in this place any longer Where are Henry’s automobile maps ^ ” 
Afternoon saw Mrs Witt, in a large waterproof cape, mounted on 
her horse, Lewis, m another cape, mounted on St MawT, trotting 
through tlie ram, splashing in the puddles, moMng slowly south- 
wards They took the open country, and would pass quite near to 
Flints Farm But Mrs Witt did not care With great difficulty 
she had managed to fasten a small waterproof roll behind her, 
contaimng her night-thmgs She seemed to breathe the first breath 
of freedom 

And sure enough, an hour or so after Mrs Witt’s departure, 
arrived Flora Manby in a splashed up motor-car, accompanied by 
her sister, and bringing a groom and a saddle 

“ Do you know, Harry sold me St Mawr,” she said “ I’m just 
wild to get that horse m hand ” 

“ How ^ ” said Lou 

“ Oh, I don’t know There are ways Do you mind if Philips 
dens him over now, to Corrabach ? Oh, I forgot, Harry sent vou 
.a note ” . / / 
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" Demest Loiilina • Have you been gone f?om heie iwo days or two years. 
It seems the latte ? . Tou are tenthly missed. Flora wanted so much to huy St. 
Mawr, to save us further trouble^ that I have sold him to her She is giving 
me what we paid ^ rather, what you paid, so of course, the money is yours 
I am thankful we are rid of the animal, and that he falls into competent hands 
— I asked her please to lemove him from your charge to-day. And I canH tell 
how much easier I am m my mind, to think of him gone Tou are coming hack 
to me to-morrow, aren't you ? I shall think of nothing else but you, till I see 
rou Arnvedeici, darling dear ' R" 

“ I’m so sorry,” said Lou “ Mother went on horseback to see 
some friends, and Lewis went with her on St Mawr He knows the 
road ” 

“ She’ll be back this evening ^ ” said Flora 

“ I don’t know Mother is so uncertain She may be away a day 
or two ” 

“ Well, here’s the cheque for St Mawr ” 

“ No, I won’t take it now — no, thank you — ^not till mother comes 
back with the goods ” 

Flora was chagrined The two women knew they hated one 
anotlier The visit was a brief one 

Mrs Witt rode on in the ram, which abated as the afternoon wore 
down, and the evening came without ram, and with a suffusion of 
pale yellow light All the time she had trotted in silence, with Lewis 
just behind her And she scarcely saw the heather-covered hills with 
the deep clefts between them, nor the oak-woods, nor the lingering 
foxgloves, nor the earth at all Inside herself she felt a profound 
repugnance for the English country she preferred even the ciude- 
ness of Central Park in New York 

And she fell an almost savage desire to get away from Europe, 
from everything European Now she was really en route, she cared 
not a straw for St Mawr or for Lewis or anything Something just 
writhed inside her, all the time, against Europe That closeness, 
that sense of cohesion, that sense of being fused into a lump with 
all the rest — no matter how much distance you kept — this drove her 
mad In America the cohesion was a matter of choice and will 
But in Europe it was organic, hke the helpless particles of one 
sprawhng body And the great body m a state of incipient decay 

She was a woman of fifty-one and she seemed hardly to have 
lived a day She looked behind her— the thin trees and swamps of 
Louisiana, tlie sultry, sub-tropical excitement of decaying New 
Orlf-aTis the vast bare dryness of Texas, with mobs of cattle in an 
illumined dust ' The half-European thrills of New York > The 
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false stability of Boston ' A clever husband, who was a brilliant 
lawyer, but who was far more thnlled by his cattle ranch than by 
his law . and who drank heavily and died The years of first 
widowhood in Boston, consoled by a self-satisfied sort of intellectual 
courtship from clever men For curiously enough, while she wanted 
It, she had always been able to compel men to pay court to her. All 
kinds of men Then a rather dashing time in New York — ^^vhen she 
was in her early forties Then the long visual philandering in Europe. 
She left off “ loving,” save through the eye, when she came to 
Europe And w^hen she made her tnps to America, she found it 
was finished there also, her “ loving.” 

What was the matter^ Examimng herself, she had long ago 
decided that her nature was a destructive force. But then, she 
justified herself, she had only destroyed that which was destructible. 
If she could have found something indestructible, especially in men, 
though she would have fought against it, she would have been glad 
at last to be defeated by it 

That was the point. She really wanted to be defeated in her own 
eyes And nobody had ever defeated her Men were never really 
her match A woman of terrible strong health, she felt even that 
in her strong limbs there was far more electric power than in the 
limbs of any man she had met That curious fluid electric force, 
that could make any man kiss her hand, if she so -willed it. A queen, 
as far as she -wished. And not having been very clever at school, she 
always had the greatest respect for the mental powers. Her own 
were not mental powers Rather electric, as of some strange physical 
dynamo -withm her So she had been ready to bow before Mind 

But alas ! After a brief time, she had found Mind, atTeast the 
man who was supposed to have the mind, bo-wing before her Her 
own peculiar dynamic force was stronger than the force of Mind. 
She could make Mind kiss her hand 

And not by any sensual tricks. She did not really care about 
sensualities, especially as a younger woman Sex was a mere 
adjunct She cared about the mysterious, intense, dynaimc sym- 
pathy that could flow between her and some “ live ” man — a man 
who was highly conscious, a real live wire That she cared about 

But she had never rested until she had made the man she adimred 
— and admiration was the root of her attraction to any man — ^made 
him kiss her hand In both senses, actual and metaphorical Physical 
and metaphysical Conquered his country 

She had always succeeded And she beheved that, if she cared 
she always would succeed. In the world of living men Because of 
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the power that was in her, in her arms, in her strong, shapely, but 
terrible hands, in all the great dynamo of her body 

For this reason she had been so terribly contemptuous of Rico, and 
of Lou’s infatuation Ye gods 1 What was Rico in the scale of men ' 

Perhaps she despised the younger generation too easily. Because 
she did not see its sources of power, she concluded it was powerless 
^^dlereas perhaps the power of accommodating oneself to any cir- 
cumstance and committing oneself to no circumstance is the last 
triumph of mankind. 

Her generation had had its day. She had had her day The 
world of her men had sunk into a sort of insigmficance. And with 
a gieat contempt she despised the world that had come into place 
instead : the world of Rico and Flora Manby, the world represented, 
to her, by the Prince of Wales. 

In such a ivorld there was nothing even to conquer It gave 
everything and gave nothing to everybody and anybody all the 
time Dio benedetio ^ as Rico would say A great complicated 
tangle of nonentities ravelled in nothingness So it seemed to her. 

Great God ' This was the generation she had helped to bring 
into the world 

She had had her day And, as far as the mysterious battle of life 
went, she had won all the way Just as Cleopatra, in the mysterious 
business of a ivoman’s life, won all the way 

Though that bald tough Geesar had drawn his iron from the fire 
witliout losing much of its temper And he had gone his way And 
Antony surely ivas splendid to die with 

In her hfe there had been no tough Csesar to go his way in cold 
blood, away from her Her men had gone from her like dogs on 
three legs, into the croivd And certainly there was no gorgeous 
Antony to die for and ivith 

Almost she was tempted in her heart to cry “ Conquer me, oh 
God, before I die ' ” But then she had a terrible contempt for the 
God that was supposed to rule this universe She felt she could make 
Him kiss her hand Here she was a woman of fifty-one, past the 
change of hfe And her great dread was to die an empty, barren 
death Oh, if only Death might open dark wings of mystery and 
consolation To die an easy, barren death To pass out as she 
had passed in, without mystery or the rusthng of darkness ' That 
was her last, final, ashy dread 

Old ' ” she said to herself “ I am not old > I have hved many 
years, that is all But I am as timeless as an hour-glass that turns 
morning and mght, and spills the hours of sleep one way, the hours 
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of consciousness the other way, without itself being affected. Nothing 
in all my life has ever truly affected me I believe Cleopatra only 
tried the asp, as she tried her pearls in wine, to see if it would really, 
really have any effect on her. Nothing had ever really had any 
effect on hei, neither Caesar nor Antony nor any of them Never 
once had she really been lost, lost to herself Then try death, see 
if that trick would work. If she would lose herself to herself that 
way Ah death * ” 

But Mrs Witt mistrusted death too She felt she might pass out 
as a bed of asters passes out in autumn, to mere nothingness And 
something in her longed to die, at least, positively * to be folded then 
at last into throbbing wings of mystery, like a hawk that goes to 
sleep Not hke a thing made into a parcel and put into the last 
rubbish-heap 

So she rode trotting across the hills, mile after imle, in silence 
Avoiding the roads, avoiding everything, avoiding everybody, just 
trottmg forwards, towards mght. 

And by mghtfall they had travelled twenty-five miles. She had 
motored around this country, and knew the little towns and the inns 
She knew where she would sleep 

The morning came beautiful and sunny A woman so strong in 
health, why should she nde with the fact of death before her eyes ^ 
But she did 

Yet in sunny mormng she must do something about it. 

“ Lewis ' ” she said “ Come here and tell me something, 
please ' Tell me,” she said, “ do you beheve in God ^ ” 

“ In God ' ” he said, wondering. “ I never think about it ” 

“ But do you say your prayers ? ” 

“ No, Mam 1 ” 

“ Why don’t you ? ” 

He thought about it for some nunutes. 

“ I don’t like religion My aunt and uncle were religious.” 

“ You don’t hke rehgion,” she repeated “ And you don’t believe 
m God Well then ” 

“ Nay ! ” he hesitated. “ I never said I didn’t believe in God 
Only I’m sure I’m not a Methodist And I feel a fool in a proper 
church And I feel a fool saymg my prayers And I feel a fool 
when ministers and parsons come getting at me. I never think 
about God, if folks don’t try to make me ” He had a small, sly 
smile, almost gay ^ 

“ And. you don’t hke feeling a fool ^ ” She smiled rather 
patromsingly. 
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“ No, Mara.” 

Do I raake you feel a fool ^ ” she asked, drily. 

He looked at her without answering 

“ Why don’t you answer ? ” she said, pressing. 

“ I think you’d hke to raake a fool of me sometimes,” he said 

“ Now ^ ” she pressed 

He looked at her with that slow, distant look. 

“ Maybe 1 ” he said, rather unconcernedly 

Cunously, she couldn’t touch him He always seemed to be 
watching her from a distance, as if from another country Even if 
she made a fool of him, something in him would all the time be far 
away from her, not imphcated 

She caught herself up in the personal game, and returned to her 
own isolated question A vicious habit made her start the personal 
incks She didn’t want to, really 

There was something about this httle man — ^sometimes, to herself, 
she called him Little Jack Hoiner^ Sat in a Corner — that irntated her 
and made her want to taunt him His pecuhar little inaccessibility, 
that was so tight and easy 

Then again, there was something, his way of looking at her as if 
he looked from out of another country, a country of which he was an 
mliabitant, and where she had never been this touched her 
strangely Perhaps behind this little man was the mystery In 
spite of the fact that in actual life, in her world, he was only a groom, 
almost chetif, Avith his legs a little bit horsey and bowed , and of no 
education, saying, 2'es Mam ^ and No Mam ' and accomplishing 
nothing, simply nothing at all on the face of the earth Strictly a 
nonentity. 

And yet, what made him perhaps the only real entity to her, his 
seeming to inhabit another world than hers ^ A world dark and still, 
where language never ruffled the growing leaves, and seared their 
edges like a bad wind 

Was it an illusion, however^ Sometimes she thought it was 
Just bunkum, which she had faked up, in order to h'ave something 
to mystify about 

But then, when she saw Phoenix and Lewis silently together, she 
Imew there was another commuraon, silent, excluding her. And 
sometimes when Lewis was alone with St Mawr , and once, when 
she saw him pick up a bird that had stunned itself against a wire . 
she had realized another world, silent, where each creature is alone 
in its own aura of silence, the mystery of power as Lewis had power 
with St Mav^T, and even with Phoenix 
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The visible world, and the invisible. Or rather, the audible and 
the mandible She had lived so long, and so completely, in the 
visible, audible world She would not easily admit that other, in- 
audible. She always wanted to jeer, as she approached the brink of it 
Even now, she wanted to jeer at the little fellow, because of Ins 
holding himself inaccessible within the inaudililc, silent world. And 
she knew he knew it 

“ Did you never want to be rich, and be a gentleman, like Sir 
Henry ^ ” she asked 

“ I would many times have liked to be iich. But I never exactly 
wanted to be a gentleman, he said. 

“Why not?” 

“ I can’t exactly say. I should be uncomfoi table if I was like tlicy 
are ” 

“ And are you comfortable now ? ” 

“ When I’m let alone ” 

“ And do they let you alone ? Docs the world let you alone ? ” 

“ No, tliey don’t ” 

“ Well then ! ” 

“ I keep to myself all I can.” 

“ And are you comfortable, as you call it, when you keep to 
yourself? ” 

“ Yes, I am ” 

“ But when you keep to yourself, what do you keep to ? 'V\diat 
precious treasure have you to keep to ? ” 

He looked, and saw she was jeering. 

“ None,” he said “ I’ve got nothing of that sort ” 

She rode impatiently on ahead 

And the moment she had done so, she regretted it She might 
put the httle fellow, witli contempt, out of her rcckomng But no, 
she would not do it 

She had put so much out of her reckoning : soon she would be 
left m an empty circle, with her empty self at the centre 
She reined in again. 

“ Lewis ' ” she said “ I don’t want you to take offence at any- 
thing I say ” ^ 

“ No, Mam ” 

“ I don’t want you to say just JVo Mam ' all the time • ” she cried 
impulsively “ Promise me ” 

“ Yes, Mam * ” 

“ But really i Promise me you won’t be offended at whatever 
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“ Yes, Mam ' » 

She looked at liim searchmgly To her surprise, she was almost 
in tears A woman of her years • And with a servant ' 

But his face was blank and stony, with a stony, distant look of 
pride tliat made him inaccessible to her emotions He met her eyes 
again with that cold distant look, looking straight into her hot, 
confused, pained self So cold and as if merely refuting her He 
didn’t believe her, nor trust her, nor like her even. She was an 
attacking enemy to him Only he stayed really far away from her, 
looking down at her from a sort of distant hill where her weapons 
could not reach not quite 

And at the same time, it hurt him in a dumb, living way, that she 
made these attacks on him She could see the cloud of hurt in his 
eyes, no matter how distantly he looked at her 

They bought food m a village shop, and sat under a tree near a 
field where men were already cutting oats, in a warm valley Lewis 
had stabled the horses for a couple of hours, to feed and rest But 
he came to join her under the tree, to eat He sat at a litde distance 
from her, ■with the bread and cheese in his small brown hands, eating 
silently, and watching the harvesters She was cross ■with him, and 
therefore she was stingy, would give him nothing to eat but dry 
bread and cheese Herself, she was not hungry S^o all the time he 
kept his face a little averted from her As a matter of fact, he kept 
his whole being averted from her, away from her He did not want 
to touch her, nor to be touched by her He kept his spirit there, 
alert, on its guard, but out of contact It was as if he had uncon- 
sciously accepted the battle, the old battle He was her target, the 
old object of her deadly weapons But he refused to shoot back 
It was as if he caught all her missiles in full flight, before they touched 
him, and silently threw them on the ground behind him And in 
some essential part of himself he ignored her, staying m another 
world 

That other world ' Mere male armour of artificial impervious- 
ness I It angered her 

Yet she knew, by the way he watched the harvesters, and the 
grasshoppers popping into notice, that it was another world And 
when a girl went by, carrymg food to the field, it was at him she 
glanced And he gave that qmck, animal little smile that came 
from him unawares Another world * 

Yet also there was a sort of meanness about him • a suffisance ! 

A keep-yourself-for-yourself, and don’t give yourself away. 

Well ’ She rose impatiently 
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It was hot m the afternoon, and she was latlicr tired SJic went 
to the inn and slept, and did not start apin till tea-time 
Then they had to iide rather late The sun sank, among a smell 
of cornfields, cleai and yellow-red behind motionless dark trees. 
Pale smoke rose fiom cottage chimneys Not a cloud w\as m the sl:y, 
which held the upw'aid-floatmg light like a bowl inverted on purpose. 
A new moon sparkled and was gone It was licginnmg of night. 

Away in the distance, they saw^ a curious pinkish glare of fire, 
probably furnaces And Mrs Witt thought she could detect the 
scent of fuinace smoke, or factory smoke But then she always said 
that of the English air it w^as never quite fi cc of the smell of smoke, 
coal-smoke 

They w^ere iiding slowdy on a path through fields, down a long 
slope Aw'ay below w^as a puther of lights All the daikness '>ecmcd 
full of half-spent crossing lights, a curious uneasiness Higli in tlic 
sky a stai seemed to be walking It was an aeroplane with a light 
Its buzz rattled above Not a space, not a speck of this country 
that ivasn’t humanized, occupied by the human claim Not c\cn 
the sky 

They descended slowly through a dark vvood, which they had 
enteied through a gate Lewis was all the time dismounting and 
opemng gates, letting her pass, shutting the gate and mounting again 
So, in a while she came to the edge of the ^vood's darkness, and 
saw the open pale concave of the world beyond The darkness w'as 
never dark It shook witli the concussion of manv invisible lights, 
lights of towns, villages, mines, factories, furnaces, squatting in the 
valleys and behind all the hills 

Yet, as Rachel Witt drew rein at tlie gate emerging from the wood, 
a very big, soft star fell in heaven, cleaving the hubbub of this human 
mght with a gleam from the greater world 

“ See, a star falling ' ” said Lewns, as he opened the gate 
“ I saw It,” said Mrs Witt, w^alking her horse past him 
There was a curious excitement of wonder, or magic, in tlie little 
man’s voice Even in this night something strange had stirred aw^ake 
in him 

“ You ask me about God,” he said to her, w^alking his horse along- 
side in the shadow^ of the wood’s edge, the darkness of the old Pan, 
that kept our artificially-lit world at bay “ I don’t know about God^ 
But when I see a star fall hke that out of long-distance places in the 
sky and the moon sinking, saying Good-bye < Good-bve ! Good- 

bye ' and nobody hstemng I think I hear something, tliouo-h I 
wouldn t call it God ” o? o 
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What then ? ’’ said Rachel Witt. 

^ “ And you smell the smell of oak-leaves now,” he said, ‘‘ now the 
ail IS cold They smell to me more ahve than people The trees 
hold their bodies hard and stdl, but they watch and listen with their 
leaves And I think they say to me Is that you passing there, Morgan 
Lewis ^ All right, you pass quickly, we shanH do anything to you You 
are like a holly-bush ” 

“ Yes,” said Rachel Witt, drily “ Why ^ ” 

“ All the time, the trees grow, and listen And if you cut a tree 
doiNTi \Mthout asking pardon, trees will hurt you some time in your 
life, in the night-time ” 

“ I suppose,” said Rachel Witt, “ that’s an old superstition ” 

“ They say that ash-trees don’t like people When the other 
people were most in the country — I mean like what they call fairies, 
tliat have all gone now — they lilced ash-trees best And you know 
the little green tilings with httle small nuts m them, that come 
flying down from ash-trees — pigeons, we call them — they’re the seeds 
— the otlici people used to catch them and eat them befoie they fell 
to the giound And that made the people so they could hear trees 
living and feeling things But when all these people that there are 
now came to England, they liked the oak-trees best, because their 
pigs ate the acorns So now you can tell the ash-trees are mad, 
they want to kill all these people But the oak-trees are many more 
than the ash-trees ” 

“ And do you eat the ash-tree seeds ^ ” she asked 
“ I always ate them, when I was httle Then I wasn’t frightened 
of ash-trees, hke most of the otliers And I wasn’t frightened of the 
moon If you didn’t go near the fire all day, and if you didn’t eat 
any cooked food nor anything that had been in the sun, but only 
things like turnips or radishes or pig-nuts, and then went without any 
clothes on, in the full moon, then you could see the people in the 
moon, and go with therm They never have fire, and they never 
speak, and their bodies are clear almost like jelly They die m a 
minute if there’s a bit of fire near them But they know more than 
we. Because unless fire touches them, they never die They see 
people live and they see people perish, and they say, people are only 
hke twigs on a tree, you break them off the tree, and kindle fire with 
them You made a fire of them, and they are gone, the fire is gone, 
everything is gone But the people of the moon don’t die, and fire is 
nothmg to them They look at it from tlie distance of the sky, and 
see It burning things up, people all appearing and disappeanng 
like twigs that come in spring and you cut them in autumn and make 


X 
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a fire of them and they are gone. And they say : ^vhat do people 
matter ^ If you want to matter, you must become a moon-boy. 
Then all your life, fire can’t blind you and people can’t hurt you. 
Because at full moon you can join the moon people, and go through 
the air and pass any cool places, pass tlirough rocks and through the 
trunks of trees, and when you come to people lying warm in bed, you 
punish them ” 

“ How ^ ” 

“ You sit on the pillow where they breathe, and you put a web 
across their mouth, so they can’t breathe the fresh air that comes 
from the moon So they go on breathing the same air again and 
again, and that makes diem more and more stupefied The sun 
gives out heat, but the moon gives out fresh air That’s what the 
moon people do diey wash the air clean with moonlight ” 

He was talking with a strange eager naivete diat amused Rachel 
Witt, and made her a little uncomfortable in her skin. Wats he after 
all no more dian a sort of imbecile ? 

“ Who told you all this stuff? ” she asked abrupdy 

And, as abiuptly, he pulled himself up. 

“ We used to say it, when we were children.” 

“ But you don’t beheve it ^ It w only cluldishness, after all.” 

He paused a moment or two. 

“ No,” he said, in his ironical litde day-voice " I knoiv I shan’t 
make anything but a fool of myself, \vith that talk But all sorts of 
things go through our heads, and some seem to hnger, and some 
don’t But you asking me about God put it into my mind, I suppose 
I don’t know what sort of things I beheve in only I know it’s not 
what the chapel-folks beheve m. We none of us beheve in them 
when It comes to earmng a living, or, with you people, when it comes 
to spending your fortune Then w^e know that bread costs money, 
and even your sleep you have to pay for. That’s w^ork. Or, with 
you people, it’s just owning property and seeing you get your value 
for your money But a man’s mind is always full of things. And 
some people’s minds, like my aunt and uncle, are full of religion and 
hell for everybody except themselves. And some people’s mmds are 
all money, money, money, and how to get hold of something they 
haven’t got hold of yet And some people, like you, are always 
curious about what everybody else in &e world is after. And some 
people are all for enjoying themselves and being thought much of 
and some, hke Lady Carrington, don’t know what to do ivith tliem- 
selves Myself, I don’t want to have m my mind the things otlier 
people have in their minds I’m one that lilces my own things best 
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And if, \shcn I see a bright star fall, like to-mglit, I think to myself 
There’ ^ movement m the sky The world is going to change again They’ re 
throwing something to us from the distance, and we’ve got to have it, whether 
zoe want it or not. To-morrow there will be a d^erence for everybody, 
tbown out of the shy upon us, whethei we want it or not • then that’s how 
I want to tlimk, so let me please myself” 

“ You know what a shooting star actually is, I suppose ^ — and 
that there arc ahvays many in August, because we pass through a 
icf?ion of them ? ” 

“ Yes, hlam. I’ve been told But stones don’t come at us fiom the 
sky for nothing Eitlicr it’s like when a man tosses an apple to you 
out of his orchard, as you go by Or it’s like when somebody s^es 
a stone at you, to cut your head open You’ll never make me believe 
tlic sky is like an empty house with a slate falling from the roof 
The world has its own hfc, the sky has a life of its own, and never is 
it like stones 1 oiling down a rubbish heap and falling into a pond 
hlany tilings twitch and twitter within the sky, and many things 
happen beyond us My own way of tiunkmg is my own way ” 

“ I never knc^v you talk so much ” 

“ No, Mam It’s your asking me that about God Or else it’s the 
night-time. I don’t believe in God and being good and going to 
Heaven. Ncidier do I worship idols, so I’m not a heathen as my 
aunt called me Never from a boy did I want to believe the things 
they kept grinding m their guts at home, and at Sunday School, 
and at school A man’s mmd has to be full of something, so I keep 
to what wc used to think as lads It’s childish nonsense, I know it 
But it suits me. Better than other people’s stuff Your man Phcenix 
is about the same, when he lets on Anyhow, it’s my own stuff, that 
we believed as lads, and I hke it better than other people’s stuff. 
You asking about God made me let on. But I would never belong 
to any club, oi trades’ umon, and God’s the same to my 

mind ” , r, r 

Witli this he gave a little kick to his horse, and St Mawr went 

dancing excitedly along the highway they now entered, leaving Mrs 
Witt to trot after as rapidly as she could 
When she came to the hotel, to winch she had telegraphed for 
rooms, Lewis disappeared, and she was left thinking hard 

It w^as not till they were twenty miles from Merriton, riding 
through a slow morning mist, and she had a rather far-away, wistful 
look cm her face, unusual for her, that she turned to him in the saddle 

and said . , ^ ^ ^ 

“ Now don’t be surprised, Lewis, at what I am going to say. I am 



going to ask you, now, supposing I wanted to marr>^ you, what should 
you say ? ’’ 

He looked at her quickly, and was at once on Ins guard 
“ That you didn’t mean it,” he icplicd hastily 
“ Yes ” — she hesitated, and her face looked ivistful and tired — 
“ Supposing I did mean it Supposing I did uallj\ from my hcait, 

want to marry you and be a wife to you ” she looked away across 

the fields — “ tlien what should you say ^ ” 

Her voice sounded sad, a little broken 

“ Why, Mam ' ” he replied, kmtting liis brow and shaking his 
head a little “ I should say you didn’t mean it, you know. Some- 
thing would have come over you ” 

“ But supposing I wanted something to come o\'cr me ? ” 

He shook his head 

“ It would never do, Mam • Some people’s flesh and blood is 
kneaded like bread * and tliat’s me And some are rolled like fine 
pastry, hke Lady Garnngton And some arc mixed with gunpowder. 
They’re hke a cartridge you put m a gun, Afam.” 

She listened impatiently 

“Don’t talk,” she said, “ about bread and cakes and pastij, it 
all means notlung You used to answci shoit enough, Tes 
Mam ' No Mam ' That will do now. Do you mean Tes f or 
No?’’ 

His eyes met hers She was again hectoring 
“ No, Mam 1 ” he said, quite neutral. 

“Why?” 

As she waited for his answer, she sa%v the fountains of his 
loquacity dry up, his face go distant and mute again, as it ahvays 
used to be, till these last two days, when it had had a funny touch 
of inconsequential merrmess 

He looked steadily mto her eyes, and his look was ncutial, 
sombre, and hurt. He looked at her as if infimte seas, infinite spaces 
dmded him and her And his eyes seemed to put her away beyond 
some sort of fence. An anger, congealed cold hke lava, set impassive 
against her and all her sort. 

“ No, Mam I couldn’t give my body to any woman who didn’t 
respect it ” 

‘‘ But I do respect it, I do ’ ” — ^she flushed hot like a girl. 

“ No, Afam Not as I mean it,” he replied. 

There was a touch of anger against her in his voice, and a distance 
of distaste 

“ And how doyou mean it ? ” she replied, the full 


sarcasm coming 
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back into Iicr tones She could sec that, as a woman to touch and 
fondle he saw her as repellent only icpellent 

“ I have to be a servant to women now,” he said, “ even to earn 
my ^Nage I could never touch ^vlth my body a woman whose 
sonant I was. ’ 

“ \ou’rc not my servant my daughter pays your wages And 
all that is beside the point, between a man and a woman ” 

“ No ■\\oman who I touched with my body should ever speak to 
me as you speak to me, or tlunk of me as you think of me,” he said 

“ But ! ” she stammered “ I think of you — with love And 

can you be so unkind as to notice the way I speak ^ You know ids 
only my way ” 

“ You, as a woman,” he said, “ you have no respect for a man ” 
“ Respect ' Respect ' ” she cned “ I’m hkely to lose what 
respect I ha\ e left I know I can love a man But whether a man 
can lo\ e a v\ oman ’ 

“ No,” said Lewis “ I never could, and I think I never shall 
Because I don’t want to The thought of it makes me feel shame ” 
“ What do ) ou mean ^ ” she cned 

" Nodung m the world,” he said, “ would make me feel such 
shame as to ha\ c a ^\ oman shouting at me, or mocking at me, as I 
see women moclnng and despising the men they marry No woman 
shall touch my body, and mock me or despise me No woman ” 

“ But men must be mocked, or despised even, sometimes ” 

“ No Not this man. Not by the woman I touch with my body ” 
“ Aic vou perfect ? ” 

“ I don’t Imow. But if I touch a woman with my body, it must 
put a loci: on her, to respect what I mil never have despised never ' ” 
“ What will }OU never have despised ^ ” 

“ kly body ' And my touch upon the woman ” 

“ Why insist so on your body ^ ” And she looked at him mth a 
touch of contemptuous mockery, raillery 
He looked her m the eyes, steadily and coldly, putting her away 
from him, and himself far away from her 

“ Do you expect that any woman mil stay your humble slave, 
to-day ? ” she asked cuttingly 

But he only watched her, coldly, distant, refusing any connection 
“ Between men and women, it’s a question of give and take A 
man can’t expect alwq)>s to be humbly adored ” 

He watched her still, cold, rather pale, putting her far from him. 
Then he turned his horse and set off rapidly along the road, leaving 
her to follow. 
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She walked her horse and let him go, thinking to herself : ^ 

“ There’s a little bantam cock. And a groom ! Imagine it ! 
Thmlang he can dictate to a woman * ” 

She was m love with him And he, in an odd way, was in love 
with her She had known it by the odd, uncanny merriment in him, 
and his unexpected loquacity. But he would not have her come 
physically near him. Unapproachable there as a cactus, guarding 
his “ body ” from her contact As if contact with her would be 
mortal insult and fatal injury to his marvellous “ body ” 

What a little cock-sparrow ' 

Let him ride ahead He would have to wait for her somewhere 
She found him at the entrance to the next village His face was 
paUid and set She could tell he felt he had been insulted, so he had 
congealed into stiff msentience 

“ At the bottom of all men is the same,” she said to herself : 
“ an empty, male conceit of themselves ” 

She too rode up with a face lilce a mask, and straight on to the 
hotel 

“ Can you serve dinner to myself and my servant ^ ” she asked 
at the inn which, fortunately for her, accommodated motorists, 
otherwise they would have said No ^ 

“ I think,” said Lewis as they came in sight of Merriton, “ I’d 
better give Lady Carrington a week’s notice ” 

A complete little stranger ' And an impudent one 
“ Exactly as you please,” she said 

She found several letters from her daughter at Marshal Place 
“ Dear Mother No sooner had you gone off than Flora appeared, 
not at all in the bud, but rather in full blow She demanded her 
victim , Shylock demanding the pound of flesh and wanted to 
hand over the shekels 

“Joyfully I refused tliem She said ‘Harry’ was much better, 
and invited him and me to stay at Corrabach Hall till he was qmte 
well It would be less strain on your household, while he was still 
m bed and helpless So the plan is, that he shall be brought down 
on Friday, if he is really fit for the journey, and we drive straight 
to Corrabach I am packing his bags and mme, clearing up our 
traces his trunks to go to Corrabach, mine to stay here and make 
up their minds I am going to Fhnts Farm again to-morrow, duti- 
fully, though I am no flower for the bedside I do so want to^ know 
if Rico has already called her Fiorita or perhaps Florecita. It 
leminds me of old William’s joke Now yuh tell me, little Missy: 
which IS the best posey that grow ? And the hushed whisper in whieh he 
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said the answer : The Callypo’y ^ Oli dear, I am so tired of feeling 
spiteful, but how else is one to feel 

You looked most prosaically romantic, setting off in a rubber 
ca]ic, followed by Lewis. Hope the roads were not very slippery, 
and that you had a good time, a la Mademoiselle de Maupin Do 
rcmcmbci, dear, not to devour httle Lewis before you have ffot 
half-way ” 

‘‘ Dear Mother I half expected word fiom you before I left, but 
nothing came Forrester drove me up here just before lunch Rico 
seems much better, almost himself, and a httle more than that He 
bi cached out sta>dng at Gorrabach very tactfully I told him Flora 
had asked me, and it seemed a good plan Then I told him about 
St- Alawr- He ivas a httle piqued, and there was a pause of very 
disapproving silence Then he said Very well, darling If you wish 
lo keep the animal, do so by all means I make a present of him again 
hie . That's so good of you, Rico Because I know revenge is sweet 
Rico : Revenge, Loulina 1 I don’t think I was selling him for vengeance ^ 
Merely to get nd of him to Flora, who can keep better hold over him Me 
But ^ou know, dear, she was going to geld him > Rico * I don’t think 
anybody knew it We only wondered if it weie possible, to make him more 
amenable. Did she tell ^ on ^ Me . JIo — Pheemx did. He had it from a 
groom. Rico Dear me < A concatenation of grooms t So your mother 
rode off with Lcwi^, and carried St Mawr out of danger ' I understand > 
Let us hope worse won’t befall Me Whom ^ Rico Never mind, dear > 
It's so loicly to see you Ton are looking lested I thought those Countess of 
Wition roses the most marvellous things in the woild, till you came, now they’re 
quite in the background He had some very lovely red roses, m a crystal 
bowl . the room smelled of loses Me Where did they come from ^ 
Rico Oh, Flora brought them / Me Bowl and all ^ Rico Bowl 
and all ' Wasn’t it dear of her ^ Me Why, yes ' But then she’s the 

goddess offowers, isn’t she ^ Poor darhng, he was offended that I 
should twit him w'lnlc he is ill, so I relented He has had a couple 
of marvellous invalid’s bed-jackets sent from London . one a pinkish 
yellow, with rose-arabesque facings : this one in fine cloth. But 
unfortunately he has already dropped soup on it The other is a 
lovely silvery and blue and green soft brocade He had that one on 
to receive me, and I at once complimented him on it He has got 
a new ring too * sent by Aspasia Wemgartner, a rather lovely intaglio 
of Priapus under an apple bough, at least, so he says it is He made 
a naughty face, and said The Priapus stage is rather advanced foi poor 

me. I asked what the Priapus stage was, but he said, Oh, nothing / 
Then nuise said . There’s a big classical dictionary that Adrss Manby 
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bought up, if you wish to see it So I have been studying the Classical 
Gods The world always was a queer place. It’s a very queer one 
when Rico is the god ]?riapus. He would go round the orchard 
painting life-like apples on the trees, and inviting nymphs to come 
and eat them. And the nymphs would pretend they weie real . 
Why, Sii Prippy, what stunningly naughty apples ' There’s nothing so 
artificial as sinning nowadays. I suppose it once was real. 

“ I’m bored here wish I had my horse ” 

“ Dear Mother I’m so glad you are enjoying your nde. I’m 
sure it is like riding into history, hke the Yanlcee at tlie Gouit of 
King Arthur, in tliose old bye-lanes and Roman roads. They still 
fascinate me at least, more before I get there tlian when I am 
actually there I begin to feel real American and to resent the past. 
Why doesn’t the past decently bury itself, instead of sitting waiting 
to be admired by the present ^ 

“ Phoemx brought Poppy, I am so fond of her . rode for five > 
hours yesterday I was glad to get away from this farm The doctor 
came, and said Rico would be able to go down to Corrabach to- 
morrow Floia came to hear the bulletin, and sailed back full of 


zest Apparently Rico is going to do a portrait of her, sitting up i’ 
bed What a mercy the bedclothes won’t be mine, when Priapi 
wields his palette from the pillow 5 

“ Phoemx thinks you mtend to go to America with St Mawr, ai* 
that I am coming too, leaving Rico this side — I wonder. I feel - 

unreal, nowadays, as if I too were nothing more than a painting ; fj 

Rico on a millboard I feel almost too unreal even to make up i ^ 
mind to anythmg It is terrible when the life-flow dies out of oil, f 
and everything is hke cardboard, and oneself is like cardboard I [r f, 
sure It is worse than being dead. I reahzed it yesterday when Phoeno p 
and I had a picnic lunch by a stream You see I must imitate y( 
m aU things He found me some watercresses, and they tasted ^ ] 

damp and alive, I knew how deadened I was Phoenix wants us e s 

go and have a ranch in Arizona, and raise horses, with St Mawr, 1 q 
willing, for Father Abraham I wonder if it matters what one does^ J 
if It isn’t all the same thing over again ^ Only Phoenix, his funnt ^ 
blank face, makes my heart melt and go sad But I beheve he’d h li 
cruel too I saw it in his face when he didn’t know I was looking t) 
Anything though, rather tlian this deadness and this pamt-Priapu J - 
business Au revoir, mother dear * Keep on having a gooo’' 
time ^ ° 


“ Dear Mother I had your letter from Merriton * am so glad 
you arrived safe and sound in body and temper. There was such 
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a funny letter from Lews, too . I enclose it What makes Inm take 
tins extraordinary line ? But I’m writing to tell him to take St 
Mawr to London, and wait for me tliere I have telegraphed Mrs 
Sqmre to get the house ready for me. I shall go straight there 
“ Things developed here, as they were bound to I just couldn’t 
bear it No sooner was l^co put in the automobile than a self- 
conscious importance came over him, like when the wounded hero 
IS earned into the middle of tlie stage W/i)> so solemn, Rico dear ^ 
I asked Inm, trying to laugh him out of it Jdot solemn, dear, only 
feeling a little transient I don’t tlnnk he knew himself what he meant. 
Flora was on the steps as the car drew up, dressed in severe white 
She only needed an apron, to become a nurse : or a veil, to become 
a bnde. Between the two, she had an unbearable air of a woman m 
seduced circumstances, as The Times said She ordered two men- 
servants about in subdued, you would have said hushed, but com- 
petent tones. And then I saw there was a touch of the priestess about 
her as well Cassandra preparing for her violation Iphigema, 
with Rico for Orestes, on a stretcher : he looking like Adorns, fully 
prepared to be an unconscionable time m dying They had given 
^ him a lovely room, downstairs, with doors opemng on to a little 
^ garden all of its own I believe it was Flora’s boudoir I left nurse 
and the men to put him to bed Flora was hovering anxiously m 
^ the passage outside Oh, what a maioellous room ! Oh, how colouiful, 
^ how beautiful ' came Rico’s tones, the hero behind tlie scenes I 
must say, it was like a harvest festival, with roses and gaillardias in 
j|; the shadow, and cornflowers in the hght, and a bowl of grapes, and 
nectarines among leaves Fm so anxious that he should be happy. Flora 
f said to me in the passage Ton know him best Is there anything else I 

/ could do for him ? Me Why, f you went to the piano and sang, Fm sure 

he'd love it Couldn't you sing Oh, my love is like a rred, rred nose ' — 
You know how Rico imitates Scotch ! 

“ Thank goodness I have a bedroom upstairs . nurse sleeps in a 
httle ante-chamber to Rico’s room The Edwards’ are still here, tlie 
blond young man with some very futuristic plaster on his face 
Awfully good of you to come ! he said to me, looking at me out of one 
eye, and holding my hand fervently How’s that for cheek ^ It's 
awfully good of Miss Manby to let me come, said I He . Ah, but Flora is 
always a sport, a topping good sport ^ 

“ I don’t know what’s the matter, but it just all put me into a 
fiendish temper, I felt I couldn’t sit there at luncheon with that 
bright, youthful company, and hear about their tenms and their 
polo and their hunting and have their flirtatiousness making me 


X 
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Sick So I asked for a tray in my room Do as I might, I couldn’t 
help being horrid 

“ Oh, and Rico ! He really is too awful. Lying there in bed with 
every ear open, like Adonis waiting to be persuaded not to die. 
Seizing a hushed moment to take Flora’s hand and press it to his lips, 
murmuring . How awfully good you are to me^ dear Flora ! And Flora : 
Pd be better^ if I knew how^ Hariy ^ So cheerful with it all ' No, it’s 
too much. My sense of humour is leaving me * which means, I’m 
getting into too bad a temper to be able to ridicule it all. I suppose 
I feel in the minority It’s an awful tliought, to think that most all 
the young people m the world are like this • so bright and cheerful, 
and sporting^ and so brimming with hbido How awful I 

“ I said to Rico ToFre very comfortable heie^ arerPt you ^ He : 
Comfortable ! Hs comparative heaven Me . Would you mind if I went 
away? A deadly pause He is deadly afraid of being left alone with 
Flora He feels safe so long as I am about, and he can take refuge 
in his marriage ties He Wheie do you want to go, dear? Me To 
mother To London Mother is planning to go to America, and she wants 
me to go Rico But you donH want to go t — he — e — re — e ! You know, 
mother, how Rico can put a venomous emphasis on a word, till it 
suggests pure poison. It nettled me Pm not sure, I said Rico : 
Oh, but you canH stand that awful America Me : I want to try again. 
Rico * But Lou dear, it will be winter before you get there And this is 
absolutely the wrong moment for me to go over there. I am only just making 
headway over here When I am absolutely sure of a position in England, then 
we nip across the Atlantic and scoop in a few dollars, if you like. Just now, 
even when I am well, would be fatal Pve only just sketched in the outline of 
my success in London, and one ought to arrive in New York ready-made as 
a famous and important Artist Me . But mother and L didn't think of 
going to New York We thought we'd sail straight to New Orleans — if we 
could or to Havana And then go west to Arizona The poor boy looked 
at me m such distress But Loulina darling, do you mean you want to 
leave me in the lurch for the winter season ? You can't mean it. We'iejust 
getting on so splendidly, really ' I was surprised at the depth of feehng 
in his voice how tremendously his career as an artist — a popular 
artist — ^matters to him I can never believe it. You know, mother, 
you and I feel alike about daubing paint on canvas . every possible 
daub that can be daubed has already been done, so people ought to 
leave off Rico is so shrewd I always think he’s got his tongue in 
^ cheek, and I’m always staggered once more to find that he takes 
it absolutely senously His career 1 The Modern Bntish Society of 
Painters perhaps even the Royal Academy ^ Those people we see 
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in London, and tliose portraits Rico does ! He may even be a second 
Laszlo, or a thirteenth Orpen, and die happy ! Oh ! mother ! How 
can it really matter to anybody f 

“ But I was really ratlier upset, when I reahzed how his heart was 
fixed on his career, and that I nught be spoihng everything for him. 
So I went away to think about it And then I reahzed how un- 
popular you are, and how unpopular I shall be myself, m a little 
while A sort of hatred for people has come over me I hate their 
ways and their bunk, and I feel hke kicking them in the face, as St 
Mawr did tliat young man. Not tliat I should ever do it And I 
don’t think I should ever have made my final announcement to 
Rico, if he hadn’t been such a beautiful pig in clover, here at Corra- 
bach HaU He has known the Manbys all his life ; they and he are 
sections of one engine He would be far happier with Flora * or 
I won’t say happier, because tliere is something m him which rebels 
but he would on the whole fit much better I myself am at the end 
of my linut, and beyond it I can’t ‘ mix ’ any more, and I refuse to 
I feel hke a bit of eggshell in the mayonnaise the only thmg is to 
take It out, you can’t beat it m I know I shall cause a fiasco, even m 
Rico’s career, if I stay I shall go on being rude and hateful to people 
as I am at Gorrabach, and Rico will lose all his nerve 

“ So I have told lum I said this cvemng, when no one was 
about Rico dcar^ listen to me seriously. I cardt stand these people If you 
ask me to endure another week of them, I shall either become ill, or insult 
them, as mother does And I don’t want to do eithei Rico * But darling, 
isil t everybody perfect to you t Me I tell you, I shall just make a break, 
like St. Mawr, if I don’t get out. I simply can’t stand people The poor 
darling. Ins face goes so blank and anxious He knows what I mean, 
because, except that they tickle lus vanity all the time, he hates them 
as much as I do But his vanity is the chief thing to him He 
Lou darling, can’t you wait till I get up, and we can go away to the Tyrol 
or somewhere for a spell ^ Me * Won’t you come with me to America, to the 
South-West ^ I believe it’s marvellous county I saw his face switch into 
hostihty , quite vicious He Aieyou so keen on spoiling everything for 
me ^ Is that what I married you for ^ Do you do it deliberately ^ Me 
Everything is aheady spoilt for me I tell you I can’t stand people, your 
Floras and your Aspasias, and your forthcoming young Englishmen After all, 
I am an American, like mother, and I’ve got to go back He Really ' 
And am I to come along as part of the luggage ^ Labelled cabin ' Me • 
Tou do as you wish, Rico He I wish to God you did as you wished, Lou 
dear I’m afraid you do as Mrs Witt wishes I always heard that the 
holiest thing in the world was a mother Me No dear, it’s just that I can’t 
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stand people He (witli a snarl) ; And I suppose Tin lumped in as people ! 
And when he’d said it, it was true We neither of us said anything for 
a tune Then he said, calculating ; Very well, dear f You take a trip 
to the land of stars and stripes, and Pll stay here and go on with my work. 
And when you've seen enough of their stars and tasted enough of their stripes, 
you can come back and iakeyow place again with me We left it at that 
“ You and I are supposed to have important business connected 
with our estates m Texas — ^it sounds so well — so we are making a 
hurried trip to the States, as they call them I shall leave for London 
early next wc ek ” 

Mrs Witt read this long letter w'lth satisfaction She herself had 
one strange cravmg : to get back to America It was not that she 
idealized her native country . she was a tai tai of restlessness there, 
quite as much as m Europe It was not that she expected to 
arrive at any blessed abiding-place. No, in America she would go 
on fuming and chafing the same. But at least she would be in 
Amenca, in hei own country And tliat was what she wanted 
She picked up the sheet of poor paper, that had been folded in 
Lou’s letter It was the letter from Lewis, qmte nicely ivritten 
“ Lady Carrington, I write to tell you and Sir Henry that I think 
I had better quit your service, as it would be more comfortable all 
round If you will write and tell me what you want me to do with 
St Mawr, I will do whatever you tell me Whtli kind regards to 
Lady Carrington and Sir Henry, I remain, Your obedient ser\^ant, 
Morgan Lewis ” 

Mrs Witt put the letter aside, and sat looking out of the vnndoiv^ 
She felt, strangely, as if already her soul had gone away from her 
actual surroundings. She was there, in Oxfordshire, in the body, but 
her spirit had departed elsewhere A listlessness was upon her It 
was with an effort she roused herself, to write to her lavyer in 
London, to get her release from her English obligations. Then she 
wrote to the London hotel 

For the first time in her life she wished she had a maid, to do little 
things for her All her hfe, she had had too much energy to endure 
any one hanging round her, personally Now she gave up. Her 
wrists seemed numb, as if the power m her were switched off 
When she went down they said Lewis had asked to speak to her. 
She had hardly seen him smee they had arrived at Merriton. 

“ I’ve had a letter from Lady Carrington, Mam. She says will 
I take St Mawr to London and wait for her there But she says I am 
to come to you. Mam, for definite orders ” 

“ V ery well, Lewis. I shall be going to London in a few days time. 



You arrange for St Mawr to go up one day this week, and you will 
take him to the Mews Gome to me for anything you want And 
don t talk of leaving my daughter We want you to go with St 
Mawr to America, with us and Phoenix ” 

“ And your horse, Mam ^ ” 

I shall leave him here at Mernton I shall give him to Miss 
Atherton ” 

“ Very good, Mam ! ” 

Dear Daughter , I shall be m my old quarters in Mayfair next 
Saturday, calhng the same day at your house to see if everything is 
ready for you Lewis has fixed up with the railway he goes to 
town to-morrow The reason of his letter was that I had asked him 
if he would care to marry me, and he turned me down with emphasis 
But I will tell you about it You and I are the scribe and the 
Pharisee , I never could write a letter, and you could never leave 
off ” 

“ Dearest Mother : I smelt something rash, but I know it’s no 
use saying • How could you ^ I only wonder, though, that you 
should thmk of marriage You know, dear, I ache in every fibre 
to be left alone, from all that sort of thing I feel all bruises, like one 
who has been assassinated I do so understand why Jesus said 
Moll me iangere Touch me not, I am not yet ascended unto the 
Father Everything had hurt him so much, wearied lum so beyond 
endurance, he felt he could not bear one little human touch on his 
body I am like that. I can hardly bear even Elena to hand me 
a dress As for a man — and marriage — ah, no ' Moh me tangere, 
homine ' I am not yet ascended unto the Father Oh, leave me 
alone, leave me alone ! That is all my cry to all the world 

“ Cunousiy, I feel that Phoenix understands what I feel. He leaves 
me so understandingly alone, he almost gives me my sheath of alone- 
ness . or at least, he protects me m my sheath I am grateful for him 
, “ Whereas Rico feels my aloneness as a sort of shame to himself 

He wants at least a blmdmg pietence of intimacy. Ah, intimacy * 
The tliought of it fills me with aches, and the pretence of it exhausts 
me beyond myself. 

“ Yes, I long to go away to the west, to be away from tlie world like 
one dead and in another life, m a valley that life has not yet entered. 

“ Rico asked me . What are you doing with St Mawr ? When 
I said we were taking him with us, he said ‘ Oh, the Corpus delicti J 
Whether that means anything I don’t know. But he has grown 
sarcastic beyond my depth 

“ I shall see you to-morrow 


Lou arrived in town, at the dead end of August, with her maid and 
Phoemx. How wonderful it seemed to have London empty of all 
her set : her own httle house to herself, wjtli just the housekeeper 
and her own maid. The fact of being alone in those surroundings 
was so wonderful. It made the surioundings themselves seem all 
the more ghastly. Everything tliat had been actual to her was 
turning ghostly . even her little drawing-room was the ghost of 
a room, belonging to the dead people who had known it, or to all 
the dead generations that had brought such a room into being, 
evolved it out of their quaint domestic desires. And now, in herself, 
those desires were suddenly spent : gone out like a lamp tliat sud- 
denly dies And then she saw her pale, delicate room with its httle 
green agate bowl and its two little porcelain birds and its soft, 
roundish chairs, turned into sometliing ghostly, hke a room set out 
m a museum. She felt like fastening htde labels on the furniture : 
La(^> Louise Carrington^ Lounge Chair. Last used August 1923. Not for 
the benefit of posterity : but to remove her own self into another 
world, another realm of existence 

“ My house, my house, my house, how can I ever have taken so 
much pains about it ! ” she kept saying to herself. It was hke one of 
her old hats, suddenly discovered neatly put away in an old hatbox. 
And what a horror an old “ fashionable ” hat 
Lewis came to see her, and he sat there in one of her dehcate 
mauve chairs, with his feet on a dehcate old carpet from Tuikestan, 
and she just wondered He wore his leather gaiters and khaki 
breeches as usual, and a faded blue shirt But his beard and hair 
were trimmed, he was tidy. There was a certain fineness of contour 
about him, a certain subtle gleam, which made him seem, apart from 
his rough boots, not at all gross, or coarse, in tliat setting of rather 
silky, oriental furnishings. Rather he made the Asiatic, sensuous 
exqmsiteness of her old rugs and her old white Chinese figures seem 
a weariness Beauty ] W^at was beauty, she asked herself^ The 
oriental exqmsiteness seemed to her all like dead flowers whose hour 
had come, to be thrown away. 

Lou could understand her motlier’s wanting, for a moment, to 
marry him His detachedness and his acceptance of sometliing in 
destiny which people cannot accept. Right m the middle of him he 
accepted something from destiny, that gave him a quahty of eternity. 
He did not care about persons, people, even events In his own odd 
way he was an anstocrat, inaccessible in lus aristocracy But it was 
the aristocracy of the invisible powers, the greater influences 
nothing to do with human society. ^ 
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“You don’t really want to leave St Mawr, do you ^ ” Lou asked 
him. “ You don't really want to quit, as you said ^ ” 

He looked at her steadily, from his pale grey eyes, without 
answeiing, not knowing what to say 

“ Mother told me what she said to you. But she doesn’t mind, 
she savs you are entirely within your rights. She has a real regard 
for you But \vc mustn’t let our regards run us into actions which 
are beyond our scope, must we ^ That makes everything unreal. 
But you will come with us to America with St Mawr, won’t you ? 
\Vc depend on you.” 

“ I don’t want to be uncomfortable,” he said. 

“ Don’t be,” she smiled “ I myself hate unreal situations — I feel 
I can’t stand them any more. And most marnages are unreal situa- 
tions But apart from anything exaggerated, you hke being with 
mother and me, don’t you ? ” 

“ Yes, I do I like Mrs. Witt as well. But not ” 

“ I know Theie won’t be any more of that ” 

“ You see, Lady Carrington,” he said, with a little heat, “ I’m 
not by nature a marrying man And I’d feel I was selling myself” 

“ duite > Why do you think you are not a manying man, 
lliough ^ ” 

“ Me ’ I don’t feel myself after I’ve been with women ” He 
spoke m a low tone, looking down at his hands I feel messed up 

I’m better to keep to myself Because ” and here he looked up 

with a flare in his eyes * “ women — they only want to make you give 
in to diem, so that they feel almighty, and you feel small ” 

“ Don’t you like feeling small ^ ” Lou smiled “ And don’t you 
want to make them give in to you ^ ” 

“ Not me,” he said. “ I don’t want notlimg Nothing, I 

want ” , , r. , f. 1 , 

“ Poor mother ’ ” said Lou “ She thinks if she feels moved by 

a man, it must result m marriage — or that kind of thing Surely 
she mices a mistake I think you and Phoenix and mother and I 
might hve somewhere in a far-away wild place, and make a good 
life . so long as we didn’t begin to mix up marriage, or love, or that 
sort* of thing into it It seems to me men and women have really 
hurt one another so much, nowadays, that they had better stay 
apart till they have learned to be gentle with one another again 
Not all this forced passion and destructive philandering Men and 
women should stay apart, till their hearts grow gentle towards one 
another agam Now, it’s only each one fighting for his own— or her 
o™-underneath the cover of tenderness ” 
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“ Dear f — darling ^ — feS:, my love f ” mocked Lews, with a faint 
smile of amused contempt 

“ Exactly. People always say dearest > when they hate each other 
most ” 

Lewis nodded, looking at her with a sudden sombre gloom m his 
eyes A queer bitterness showed on his moutli. But even then he was 
so still and remote 

The housekeeper came and announced The Honourable Laura 
Ridley This was like a blow in the face to Lou She rose hurriedly 
— and Lewis rose, moving to the door 

“ Don’t go, please, Lewis,” said Lou — and then Laura Ridley 
appeared in the dooi way She was a woman a few years older tlian 
Lou, but she looked younger She might have been a shy girl of 
twenty-two, with her fresh complexion, her hesitant manner, her 
round, startled brown eyes, her bobbed hair 

“ Hello * ” said the newcomer “ Imagine your being back * 
I saw you m Paddington ” 

Those sharp eyes would see everything 

“ I thought every one was out of town,” said Lou “ This is Mr 
Lewis ” 

Laura gave him a litde nod, then sat on the edge of her chair 
“ No,” she said. “ I did go to Ireland to my people, but I came 
back I prefer London when I can be more or less alone in it I 
thought I’d just run in for a moment, before you’re gone again 
Scotland, isn’t it ? ” 

“No, mother and I are going to America ” 

“ America ' Oh, I thought it was Scotland ” 

“ It was But we have suddenly to go to America ” 

“ I see ' And what about Rico ^ ” 

“ He is staying on in Shropshire Didn’ t you hear of his accident ^ ” 
Lou told about it bnefly 

“ But how awful ' ” said Laura “ But there ' I knew it ^ I 
had a premonition when I saw that horse We had a horse that 
killed a man. Then my father got nd of it But ours was a mare, 
that one Yours is a boy ” 

“ A full-grown man, I’m afraid,” 

“Yes, of course, I remember But how awful ! I suppose you 
won’t nde in the Row The awful people that ride there nowadays, 
anyhow ' Oh, aren’t they awful ' Aren’t people monstrous, really ! 
My word, when I see the horses crossing Hyde Park Corner, on a 
wet day, and coming down smash on those slippery stones, mving- 
their riders a fractured skull ' No joke « ” & 6 
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She inquned details of Rico 

I suppose I shall see him when he gets back,” she said 
“ But I’m sorry you are gomg I shall miss you, Tm afraid Though 
you won’t be staying long in Amenca No one stays there longer 
than they can help ” 

" I tlunk the winter through, at least,” said Lou 
“ Oh, all the winter • So long ^ I’m sorry to hear that You’re 
one of the few, very few people one can talk really simply with 
Extraoidmary, isn’t it, how few really simple people there are ' 
And they get fewer and fewer I stayed a fortnight with my people, 
and a week of tliat I was in bed It was really horrible They really 
ti V to take the hfe out of one, really > Just because one won’t be as 
they aic, and play their game I simply refused, and came away ” 

“ But you can’t cut yourself off altogether,” said Lou 
“ No, I suppose not One has to see somebody Luckily one has 

a few artists for friends They’re tlie only real people, anyhow ” 

She glanced round mquisitivcly at Lewis, and said, with a slight, 
impertinent elvish smile on her virgin face 
‘ Arc you an artist ^ ” 

" No, Mam ' ” he said “ I’m a groom ” 

“ Oh, I see ' ” She looked him up and down 
“ Lewis is St Mawr’s master,” said Lou 

“ Oh, the horse ' The terrible horse ' ” She paused a moment. 
Then again she turned to Lewis wnth that faint smile, slightly con- 
descending, slightiy impertinent, slightly flirtatious 
“ Aren’t you afraid of him ? ” she asked 
“ No, Mam ” 

“ Aren’t you really ' And can you always master him ^ ” 

“ Mostly He knows me ” 

“ Yes ' I suppose tliat’s it ” She looked him up and down again, 
then turned away to Lou 

“ What have you been painting lately ^ ” said Lou Laura was 
not a bad painter 

“ Oh, hardly anything I haven’t been able to get on at all. 
This is one of my bad intervals ” 

Here Lewis rose, and looked at Lou 

“ All right,” she said “ Come in after lunch, and we’ll finish 

those arrangements ” , , , 

Laura gazed after the man, as he dived out of the room, as if her 
eyes were gimlets that could bore into his secret 
In the course of the conversation she said 
" What a cunous little man that was ’ ” 
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“■\Yhicli?” 

The groom who was here just now. Very curious ’ Such peculiar 
eyes I shouldn’t wonder if he had psychic powers.” 

What sort of psychic powers ? ” said Lou. 

“ Could see things. And hypnotic too. He might have hypnotic 
powers.” 

“ Wliat makes you think so ^ ” 

“ He gives me that sort of feehng Very curious ’ Probably he 
hypnotizes the horse Are you leaving the horse here, by the way, 
in stable ” 

“ No, taking him to America ” 

“ Taking him to America ! How extraordinary ! ” 

“ It’s mother’s idea. She thinks he might be valuable as a stock 
horse on a ranch You know we still have interest in a ranch in 
Texas ” 

“ Oh, I see ’ Yes, probably he’d be very valuable, to improve 
the breed of the horses over there My father has some very lovely 
hunters Isn’t it disgraceful, he would never let me ride I ” 
“Why?” 

“ Because we girls weren’t important, in his opimon So you’re 
taking the horse to America ! With the little man ? ” 

“ Yes, St Mawr ^vill hardly behave without him ” 

“ I see ' — I see — ee — ee ' Just you and Mrs Witt and the httle 
man I’m sure you’ll find he has psychic powers ” 

“ I’m afraid I’m not so good at finding things out,” said Lou 
“ Aren’t you ? No, I suppose not I am I have a flair. I sort 
of smell things Then the horse is already here, is he ? When do 
you flunk you’ll sail ? ” 

“ Mother is finding a merchant boat that will go to Galveston, 
Texas, and take us along with the horse She knows people who will 
find the right thing But it takes time.” 

“ Wliat a much nicer way to travel, than on one of those great 
liners ' Oh, how awful they are ! So vulgar ! Floating palaces 
fliey call them ' My word, the people inside the palaces ' Yes, I 
should say that would be a much pleasanter way of travelling • on 
a cargo boat ” 

Laura wanted to go down to the Mews to see St Mawr The two 
women went together 

St Mawr stood in his box, bnght and tense as usual. 

“ Yes ’ ” said Laura Ridley, with a shght hiss “ Yes ' Isn’t he 
beautiful Such very perfect legs > ” She eyed him round with those 
gimlet, sharp eyes of hers. “ Almost a pity to let him go out of 
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Enc^lancL ^Ve need some of lus perfect bone, I feel. But his eye ! 
Hasn’t he got a look in it, my word ' ” 

“ I can never see that he looks wcked,” sazd Lou. 

“ Can t vou ! ” Laura bad a sbght hiss in her speech, a sort of 
anstocratic decision in her enunciation, tliat got on Lou’s nerves. 
He looks wicked to me • ” 

He’s not mean/’ said Lou, “ He’d never do anything mean 
to 1 ou ’ 

t 

“ Oh, mean ' I daresay not. No * I’ll grant lum that, he gives 
fair ivarning His eye says Beware » But isn’t he a beauty, isnH he 1 ” 
Lou could feel die peculiar reverence for St Mawr’s breeding, his 
sIioNv qualities. Herself, all she cared about was the horse himself, 
his real nature “ Isn’t it extraordinary,” Laura continued, “ that 
^ ou nc\'er get a reailj perfectly satisfactory animal * There’s always 
something wrong And in men too Isn’t it curious^ There’s always 
something — something wrong — or somctlung missing Why is it.^ ” 
“ I don’t know,” said Lou She felt unable to cope ivith any more. 
And she ivas glad when Lauia left her 
The days passed slowly, quietly, London almost empty of Lou’s 
acquaintances Mrs Witt was busy getting all sorts of papers and 
permits : such a fuss ' The battle light was still in her eye But 
about her nose was a dusky, pinched look that made Lou wonder 
Both women v anted to be gone : they felt they had already flown 
m spint, and it was weary, having tlie body left belund. 

At last all was ready . they only awaited tlie telegram to say when 
their cargo-boat would sail Trunks stood there packed, hke great 
stones locked for ctcr. The Westminster house seemed already a 
shell Rico i/rotc and telegraphed, tenderly, but tliere was a sense 
of relentless effort in it all, rather dian of any real tenderness. He 
had taken his position. 

Then the telegram came, the boat was ready to sail 
“ There now ' ” said Mrs. Witt, as if it had been a sentence of 


death 

“ ^Vhv do you look like that, mother ^ ” 

“ I feel I haven’t an ounce of energy left in my body ” 

“ But how queer, for you, mother Do you think you are ill ^ ” 
“ No, Louise. I just feel that way . as if I hadn’t an ounce of 

energy left in my body ” 

" You’ll feel yourself again, once you are away. 


“ Maybe I shall ” 

After all, it was only a matter of telephoning 
railway poi ters and taxi-men would do the rest 


The hotel and the 
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It was a grey, cloudy day, cold even Mother and daughter sat 
in a cold first-class carriage and watched the httle Hampshire 
countiyside go past little, old, unreal it seemed to them both, and 
passing away like a dream whose edges only are in consciousness 
Autumn ' Was this autumn? Were these tiees, fields, \allages ? 
It seemed but the dim, dissolving edges of a dream, ivithout inward 
substance 

At Southampton it was raimng • and just a chaos, till they stepped 
on to a clean boat, and were received by a clean young captain, 
quite sympathetic, and quite a gentleman. Mrs Witt, however, 
hardly looked at him, but went down to her cabin and lay down in 
her bunk 

There, lying concealed, she felt the engines start, she knew the 
voyage had begun But she lay still. She saw the clouds and the 
ram, and refused to be disturbed 

Lou had lunch with the young captain, and she felt she ought to 
be flirty The young man was so pohte and attentive * And she 
wished so much she were alone. 

Afterwards, she sat on deck and saw the Isle of Wight pass 
shadowy, in a misty ram She didn’t know’ it w’as the Isle of Wight. 
To her, it was just the lowest bit of the British Isles She saw it 
fading away * and with it, her hfe, going hke a clot of shadow in a 
mist of nothingness She had no feelings about it, none . neither 
about Rico, nor her London house, nor anytlimg All passing in a grey 
curtain of rainy dnzzle, hke a death, and she, wuth not a feeling lef|\^ 

They entered the Channel, and felt the slow heave of the scJrtli 
And soon, the clouds broke m a little wind The sky began flstj 
clear By mid-afternoon it was blue summer, on the blue, runninsfi/ 
W’aters of the Channel And soon, the ship steering for Santandenn 
there was the coast of France, the rocks twanklmg like some magny 
world 1 1 

The magic world ^ And back of it, that post-war Pans, whic'/ 
Lou knew only too well, and which depressed her so thoroughly' 
Or that post-war Monte Carlo, the Riviera still more depressing even 
than Paris No, no one must land, even on magic coasts Else you 
found youiself m a railway station and a “ centre of civilization ” 
in five minutes 

Mrs Witt hated the sea, and stayed, as a rule, practically the whole 
time of the crossing, m her bunk There she was now’, silent, shut 
up like a steel trap, as m her tomb She did not even read Just 
lay and stared at the passing sky And the only thing to do was to 
leave her alone 
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Lewis and Phoenix hung on tiie rail, and watched everything 
Or they went down to see St Mawr. Or they stood tallang in the 
doorway of the wireless operatoi’s cabin Lou begged the Captain 
to gn c tlicm jobs to do 

The queer, transitory% unreal feeling, as the ship crossed the great 
heavy Atlantic It ^vas rather bad weather And Lou felt, as she 
had felt before, that tins grey, wolf-hke, cold-blooded Ocean hated 
men and tlicir ships and then smoky passage. Heavy grey waves a 
lo^\ -sagging sky ram yellow, weird evemngs with snatches ’of 
sun * so It %vcnt on Till they got way South, into the westward- 
running stream Then tliey began to get blue weather and blue 
•uatcr 

To go Soutli ' Al^\ays to go South, away from the arctic horror as 
far as possible ' This ivas Lou's instinct To go out of the clutch 
of gieyness and low skies, of sweeping lam, and of slow, blankettmg 
snow Nc\ er again to see the mud and ram and snow of a northern 
wmtei, nor to feel the ideahstic. Christianized tension of the now 
irreligious North 

As they neared Havana, and the water sparkled at night with 
phosphorus, and tlic flymg-fishes came hke drops of bright water, 
sailing out of the massivc-shppery waves, Mrs Witt emerged once 
more She still had that shut-up, deathly look on her face. But 
she prowled round the deck, and manifested at least a little interest 
in affairs not her own Here at sea, she hardly remembered tlie 
existence of St Maivi or Lewis or Phosnix She was not very deeply 
aware c\ cn of Lou’s existence — but, of course, it would aU come back, 
once they were on land 

They sailed in hot sunshine out of a blue, blue sea, past the castle 
into the harbour at Havana There was a lot of shipping . and tins 
ivas already America Mrs Witt had herself and Lou put ashore 
immediately They took a motor-car and drove at once to the 
great boulevard tliat is the centre of Havana Here they saw a long 
rank of motor-cars, all drawn up ready to take a couple of hunched 
American tounsts for one more tour There were the tourists, all 
with badges in their coats, lest they should get lost 

“ They get so drunk by night,” said the driver m Spanish, “ that 
tlie poheemen find them lying m the road— turn them over, see the 
]3adge and, hup ' — carry them to then hotel ” He grinned 

sardomcally , , , tta , 

Lou and her mother lunched at the Hotel d Angleterre, and Mrs 

Witt watched transfixed while a couple of her countrymen, a stout 
successful man and his wife, lunched abroad They had cocktails- 
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then lobster— and a bottle of hock— then a bottle of champagne— 
then a half-bottle of port. And Mrs. Witt rose in haste as tlic liqueurs 
came For that successful man and his wife had gone on imbibing 
witli a sort of fixed and deliberate will, apparently tasting nothing, 
but saying to themselves : Now we’re drinking liliinc wine I Now 
we’re drinking 1912 champagne Yah, Prohibition ! Thou canst 
not put It over me ” Their complexions became more and more 
lund Mrs Witt fled, fearing a Havana debacle. But she said 
nothing. 

In the afteinoon, they motored into the country, to sec the great 
brewery gardens, the new villa suburb, and through tlic lanes past 
the old, decaying plantations with palm-trees. In one lane they met 
the fifty motor-cars with the two hundred touiists all with badges 
on their chests and self-satisfaction on their faces Ivlrs Witt watched 
in grim silence 

“ Plus ga. change, plus e’est la meme chose,” said Lou, -with a 
wicked little smile. “ On n’est pas rmeux ici, mother.” 

“ I know it,” said Mrs Witt 

The hotels by the sea were all shut up * it was not yet the “season ” 
Not till November. And then ! Why, then Havana would be an 
American city, in full leaf of green dollar bills. The green leaf of 
American prosperity shedding itself recklessly, from every roaming 
sprig of a tourist, over this city of sunslune and alcohol Green Jea\-es 
unfolded in Pittsburg and Chicago, showering in wmter downfall 
in Havana. 

Mother and daughter drank tea in a corner of the Hotel d’Angle- 
terre once more, and returned to the ferry. 

The Gulf of Mexico was blue and ripphng, with the phantom of 
islands on the south Great porpoises rolled and leaped, running in 
front of the ship m the clear water, diving, travelling in perfect 
motion, stiaight, with the tip of the ship touehing the tip of their 
tails, then rolhng over, cork-scre^vlng, and showing their bellies as 
they went Marvellous ' The marvellous beauty and fascination 
of natural wild things ' The horror of man’s unnatuial life his 
heaped-up civilization ! ’ 

The flying fishes burst out of the sea in clouds of silvery, trans- 
parent motion Blue above and below, the Gulf seemed a silent 
empty, timeless place where man did not really reach And Lou 
w^as again fascinated by the glamour of the universe 
But bump ' She and her mother were in a first-class hotel aeain 
calhng down the telephone for the bell-boy and ice-water And soon 
they wej-e in a Pullman, off towards San Antonio. 
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It ^vas Amenca, it was Texas They were at their ranch, on the 
great level of yellow autumn, with the vast sky above And after 
all, from the hot "wide sky, and the hot, wide, red earth, there 
'did come something new, sometliing not used-up.' Lou did feel 
exiiilarated 

The Texans were there, tall blond people, ingenuously cheerful, 
ingenuously, childishly intimate, as if the fact that you had never 
seen them before was as nothmg compared to the fact that you’d all 
been hving in one room together all your hves, so that notlung was 
hidden from either of you. The one room bemg the mere shanty of 
the world m which we all live. Strange, umnspired cheerfulness, 
filling, as it were, tlie blank of complete incomprehension 

And off they set in their motor-cars, chiefly high-legged Fords, 
raiding away down the red trails between yellow sunflowers or sere 
grass or dr)'^ cotton, away, away mto great distances, cheerfully 
raising the dust of haste It left Lou in a sort of blank amazement 
But it left her amused, not depressed The old screws of emotion and 
intimacy tiiat had been screwed down so tightiy upon her fell out 
of their holes, here. The Texan intimacy weighed no more on her 
than a postage stamp, even if, for the moment, it stuck as close And 
there was a certam underneath recklessness, even a stoicism in all 
the apparently childish people, which left one free They might 
appear childish but they stoically depended on themselves alone, 
in reality. Not as m England, where every man waited to pour 
the burden of himself upon you 

St Mawr arrived safely, a bit bewildered. The Texans eyed him 
closely, struck silent, as ever, by anytlung pure-bred and beautnul 
He was somehow too beautiful, too perfected, in this great open 
country The long-legged T exan horses, with their elaborate saddles, 
seemed somehow more natural 

Even St Ma%vr felt himself strange, as it were naked and singled 
out, in tins rough place Like a jewel among stones, a pearl before 
swine, maybe But the swine were no fools They knew a pearl fi om 
a gram of maize, and a gram of maize from a pearl And they knew 
what they wanted When it was pearls, it was pearls ; though 
chiefly. It was maize Which shows good sense They could see 
St. Mawr’s pomts. Only he needn’t draw the pomt too fine, or it 
would just not pierce the tough skin of this country 

The ranch- man mounted him— just threw a soft skin over his 
back jumped on, and away down the red trail, raising the dust 
among the tall wild yellow of sunflowers, m the hot wild sun. 
Then back again in a fume, and the man shpped off 
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“ He’s got the stuff in him, he sure has,” said the man. 

And the horse seemed pleased with this rough liandling. Lewis 
looked on in wonder, and a little envy. 

Lou and hei mother stayed a fortnight on the ranch. It was all 
so queer so crude, so rough, so easy, so artificially civilized, and 
so meaningless Lou could not get over the feeling that it all meant 
nothing There were no roots of reahty at all No consciousness 
below the surface, no meamng in anything save the obvious, the 
blatantly obvious It was like life enacted in a mirror. Visually, it 
was wildly vital But tliere was nothing behind it. Or like a cine- 
matograph * flat shapes, exactly like men, but ivithout any substance 
of reahty, rapidly rattling away with talk, emotions, activity, all m 
the flat, nothing behind it No deeper consciousness at aU. So it 
seemed to her 

One moved from dream to dream, from phantasm to phan- 
tasm 

But at least, this Texan life, if it had no bowels, no vitals, at least it 
could not prey on one’s own vitals It was this much better than 
Europe 

Leivis was silent, and ratlier piqued. St Mawr had aheady made 
advances to the boss’ long-legged, arched-necked, glossy-maned 
Texan mare And the boss was pleased. 

What a world ! 

Mrs Witt eyed it all shrewdly But she failed to participate 
Lou was a bit scared at the emptiness of it all, and tlie queer phan- 
tasmal self-consciousness Cowboys just as self-conscious as Rico, 
far more sentimental, inwardly vague and unreal Cowboys that 
went after their cows in black Ford motor-cais and who self- 
consciously saw Lady Carrington falling to them, as elegant young 
ladies from the East fall to the noble cowboy of the films, or in Zane 
Grey It was all film-psychology 

And at the same time, these boys led a hard, hard hfe, often 
dangerous and gruesome. Nevertheless, inwardly they were self- 
conscious film-heroes The boss Inmself, a man ovei forty, long and 
lean and with a great deal of stringy energy, showed off before her 
m a strong silent manner, existing for the time being purely m his 
imagination of the sort of picture he made of her, the sort of impres- 
sion he made on her 

So they'aU were, coloured up like a Zane Grey book-jacket, all of 
them hving in the mirror The kind of picture they made to^some- 
body else 

And at the same time, with energy, courage, and a stoical grit 



getting their work done, and putting through what they had to put 
through 

It left Lou blank with wonder And in the face of this strange, 
cheerful hving in the mirror — a rather cheap mirror at that — 
England began to seem real to her again 
Then she had to remember herself back in England And no, 
oh God, England was not real either, except poisonously 
What was real ^ What under heaven was real ^ 

Her mother had gone dumb and, as it were, out of range Phoenix 
was a bit assured and bouncy, back more or less in his own conditions. 
Lews was a bit impressed by the emptiness of every thmg, the lack 
of concentration And St Mawr followed at the heels of the boss’ 
long-legged Texan mare, almost slavishly 
What, in heaven’s name, was one to make of it all ^ 

Soon, she could not stand this sort of living in a film-setting, with 
the mechamcal energy of “ making good,” that is, making money, 
to keep the show going. The mystic duty to “ make good,” meaning 
to make the ranch pay a laudable interest on the “ owners’ ” invest- 
ment Lou herself bemg one of the owners And the interest that 
came to her, from her father’s will, being the money she spent to 
buy St Mawr and to fit up that house m Westminster Then also 
the mystic duty to “ feel good ” Everybody had to feel goof fine f 
“ How are you this morning, Mr Latham ? ” — “ Fine ' Eh > don’t 
you feel good out here, eh ^ Lady Carrington ^ “ Fine ' ” — Lou 

pronounced it with the same rmging conviction It was Gone all 
the time ' 

“ Shall we stay here long, mother ^ ” she asked 
“ Not a day longer than you want to, Louise I stay entirely for 
your sake ” 

“ Then let us go, mother ” 

They left St Mawr and Lewis. But Phcenux wanted to come 
along So they motored to San Antomo, got into the Pullman, and 
travelled as far as El Paso Then they changed to go nortli Santa 
Fe would be at least “ easy ” And Mrs Witt had acquamtances 

there 

They found the fiesta over in Santa Fe Indians, Mexicans, 
artists had fimshed their great effort to amuse and attract the 
tourists Welcome, Mr Tourist, said a great board on one side of the 
high-road And on the other side, a httle nearer to town - Thank 
You, Mr Tourist 

“ Plus ca change ” Lou began 

' “ Ga ne change jamais— except for the worse ! ” said Mrs. Witt, 
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iike a pistol going oflf. And Lou held her peace, aftci she had sighed 
to herself, and said in her own mind : “ Welcome also Mrs. and Mt^s 
Tourist f ” 

There was no getting a word out of Mrs Witl^ these days. Whereas 
Phoenix was becoming almost loquacious. 

They stayed a while in Santa Fc, m the clean, comfoi table, 
“ homely ” hotel, where “ every room had its bath ” : a spotless 
white bath, with very hot water night and day. The tourists and 
commercial travellers sat in the big hall down below, everybody 
living in the mirror ' And of course, they knew Lady Carrington 
down to her shoe-soles And they all expected her to know them 
■down to their shoe-soles For the only object of the mirror is to 
reflect images 

For two days mother and daughter ate in the mayonnaise intimacy 
of the dimng-room. Then Mrs. Witt struck, and telephoned down 
eveiy meal-time, for her meal in her room She got to staying m bed 
later and later, as on the ship Lou became uneasy. This was worse 
than Europe 

Phoenix was still there, as a sort of half-lHend, half-servant 
retainer He was perfectly happy, ro\dng round among tlie Mexicans 
and Indians, talking Spanish all day, and telhng about England and 
his two mistresses, rolling the ball of his own importance 
“ I’m afraid we’ve got Phoenix for life,” said Lou. 

“ Not unless we wish,” said Mrs. Witt indifferently And she 
picked up a novel which she didn’t want to read, but which she was 
going to read 

“ What shall we do next, mother ? ” Lou asked. 

“ As far as I am concerned, there is no next,” said Mrs Witt. 

“ Come, mother ' Let’s go back to Italy or somewhere, if it’s as 
bad as that ” 

“ Never again, Louise, shall I cross that water. I have come home 
to die ” 

“ I don’t see much home about it — the Gonsalez Hotel in Santa Fe ” 
“ Indeed not I But as good as anywhere else, to die in ” 

“ Oh, mother, don’t be silly ! Shall we look for somewhere where 
we can be by ourselves ? ” 

“ I leave it to you, Louise I have made my last decision ” 

“ What is that, mother.” 

“ Never, never to make anotlier decision ” 

“ Not even to decide to die ^ ” 

“ No, not even that ” 

‘‘ Or not to die ” 
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“ Not tliat eitlier.^’ 

Mrs. Witt shut up hke a trap She refused to rise from her bed 
that day 

Lou went to consult Phoemx The lesult was, the two set out to 
look at a little ranch that was for sale 

It was autumn, and the loveliest time in the south-west, where 
tlieic IS no spring, snow blowing into the hot lap of summer , and 
no real summer, hail falling in thick ice, from the thundei storms * 
and c\ en no very definite winter, hot sun melting the snow and giving 
an impression of spring at any time But autumn there is, when 
the winds of the desert are almost still, and the mountains fume no 
clouds But morning comes cold and delicate, upon the wild sun- 
fiowers and the puffing, yellow-flowered grease wood. For the desert 
blooms in autumn In spring it is grey ash all the time, and only 
the strong breath of the summer sun, and the heavy splashing of 
thunder ram succeeds at last, by September, in blowing it into soft, 
puffy yellow fire 

It was such a delicate morning when Lou drove out with Phoenix 
towards the mountains, to look at this ranch that a Mexican wanted 
to sell For the bnef moment the high mountains had lost their 
snow it would be back again m a fortmght • and stood dim and 
delicate with autumn haze The desei t stretched away pale, as pale 
as the sky, but silvery and sere, with hummock-mounds of shadow, 
and long wings of shadow, hke the reflection of some great bird 
The same eagle-shadows came hke rude paintings of the out- 
stretched bird, upon the mountains, where the aspens were turning 
yellow For the moment, the brief moment, the great desert-and- 
mountain landscape had lost its certain cruelty, and looked tender, 
dieamy And many, many birds were flickering around 

Lou and Phoenix bumped and hesitated over a long trail tlien 
wound down into a deep canyon and then the car began to climb, 
climb, climb, in steep rushes, and in long, heart-breaking, uneven 
pulls. The road was bad, and driving was no joke But it was the 
sort of road Phoenix was used to He sat impassive and watchful, 
and kept on, till his engine boiled. He was himself in this country . 
impassive, detached, self-satisfied, and silently assertive Guarding 
himself at’every moment, but, on his guard, sure of himself Seeing 
no difference at all between Lou or Mrs Witt and himself, 'except 
that they had money and he had none, wlule he had a native import- 
ance which they lacked He depended on them for money, they 
on him for the power to live out here in the West Intimately, he 
was as good as they Money was their only advantage 
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As Lou sat beside him m the front seat of the car, wheie it bumped 
less than behind, she felt this. She felt a peculiar tough-necked 
arrogance in him, as if he were asserting himself to put something 
over her He wanted her to allow him to make advances to her, to 
allow him to suggest that he should be her lover And then, finally, 
she would marry him, and he would be on the same footing as she 
and her mother 

In leturn, he would look after her, and give her his support and 
countenance, as a man, and stand between her and the world In 
this sense, he would be faithful to her, and loyal But as far as other 
women went, Mexican women or Indian women ' why, that was 
none of her business His marrying her would be a pact bet^veen 
two aliens, on behalf of one another, and he would keep his part of it 
all right. JBut himself, as a private man and a predative ahen-blooded 
male, this had nothing to do with her. It didn’t enter her scope and 
count She was one of tliese nervous wlnte women with lots of 
money She was very mce too But as a squaw — as a real woman in 
a shawl whom a man went after for the pleasure of the night — why, 
she haidly counted. One of tliese white women who talk clever and 
know things like a man She could hardly expect a half-savage male 
to acknowledge her as his female counterpart — No ' She had the 
bucks ' And she had all the paraphernalia of the white man’s 
civilization, which a savage can play with and so escape his oivn 
hollow boredom But lus own real female counterpart ? Phoenix 
would just have shrugged his shoulders, and thought the question 
not Vv^orth answering How could there be any answer in her, to tlie 
phaUic male in him ? Couldn’t • Yet it would flattei his vamty and 
his self-esteem immensely, to possess her. That would be possessing 
the very clue to the white man’s overwhelming world And if she 
would let him possess her, he would be absolutely loyal to her, as far 
as affairs and appearances went Only, the aboriginal phalhc male 
in him simply couldn’t recogmze her as a woman at all In this 
respect, she didn’t exist It needed the shawled Indian or Mexican 
woman, with their squeaky, plaintive voices, their shuffling, wateiy 
humility, and the dark glances of their big, knowing eyes When an 
Indian woman looked at him from under her black fringe, with dark 
half-secretive suggestion in her big eyes . and when she stood before 
him hugged in her shawl, in such apparently complete quiescent 
humility : and when she spoke to him in her mousey squeak of a 
high, plaintive voice, as if it were difiicult for her female bashfulness ^ 
even to emit so much sound * and when she shuffled away with her 
legs wide apart, because of her wide-topped, white, high buckskin 
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boots with till) wliilc feel, and her dark-knotted hair so full of hard, 
yet subtle lure and when he 1 emembered the almost watery softness 
of the Indian Oman’s dark, n arm flesh * tlien he was a male, an old, 
sccrctbe, lat-hle male But before Lou’s straightforwardness and 
utter sexual incompetence, he just stood in contempt And to him, 
c\ cn a French cocottc was utterly devoid of tlie right sort of sex 
She couldn’t 1 call)'- move him. She couldn’t satisfy the furtiveness m 
him I Ic needed dus plaintive, squeaky, dai k-fringed Indian quality 
Something furtive and soft and rat-hke, really to rouse him. 

Ne\eilhclcss he was ready to trade his sex, which, in his opinion, 
even* white woman w^as secretly pining for, for the white woman’s 
money and social pnvilegcs In the daytime, all the thiill and excite- 
ment of the ^vhlte man’s motor-cars and moving pictures and ice- 
cieam sodas and so forth. In tlie night, the soft, watery-soft warmth 
of an Indian or half-Indian woman This was Phoenix’s idea of life 
foi himself 

jMeanw'hilc, if a white w^oman gave him the pnvileges of the white 
man s world, he W'ould do his duty by her as far as all that went 

Lou, sitting \ er\', \cry still beside him as he drove the car— he was 
not a \ erv good drii ci, not quick and maix'ellous as some white men 
arc, particularlv some French chauffeuis she had known, but usually 
a little behindhand in Ins movements — she knew more or less all 
that he ftit hlorc or less she clmncd as a woman does Even from 
a certain latlicr assured stupidity of his shoulders, and a certain 
ratlici stupid a'jscrtivcncss of his knees, she knew him 

But she did not judge him too harshly. Somewhere deep, deep m 
herself she knciv she too was at fault And this made her sometimes 
inclined to humble herself, as a w^oman, before the furtive assertive- 
ness of this underground, “ knowing ” savage He was so different 
from Rico 

Yet, after all, itas he ^ In his rootlessness, his drifting, lus real 
meaninglessness, ivas he different from Rico ^ And his childish, 
spellbound absorption in the motor-car, or in the movmg-pictures 
or in an ice-ci earn soda — w^as it ver)^ different from Rico ? Anyhow, 
w'as it icall) any better ^ Pleasanter, perhaps, to a woman, because 
of the childishness of it 

The same with his opimon of lumself as a sexual male ' So child- 
ish, really, it was almost thrilling to a woman But then, so stupid 
also, with that furtive lurking m holes and imagining it could not be 
delected He imagined he kept himself dark, in his sexual rat-holes 
He imagined he w'as not detected * 

No, no, Lou was not such a fool as she looked, m his eyes anyhow. 
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She knew what she wanted She wanted lelief from tlie nervous 
tension and irritation of her life, she wanted to escape from the 
friction which is the whole stimulus in modern social life She 
■wanted to be still only that, to be very, very still, and recover her 
own soul 

Mien Phoenix presumed she was looking foi some secretly sexual 
male such as himself, he was ridiculously mistaken. Even the illusion 
of the beautiful St. Mawr was gone. And PhoenLx, roaming round 
like a sexual rat m promiscuous back-yards ' — Merci^ mon cher ' For 
that was all he was . a sexual rat in the great barn-yard of man’s 
habitat, looking for female rats 1 

Meia, mon cher I You are had. 

Nevertheless, in his very mistakenness, he was a relief to her His 
mistake was amusmg rather than impressive. And tlie fact tliat one- 
half of his mtelhgence was a complete dark blank, tliat too ^vas a 
relief 

Strictly, and perhaps in the best sense, he was a servant. His ver)^ 
unconsciousness and his very hmitation served as a shelter, as one 
shelters ■within tlie limitations of four walls The very decided 
limits to his mtelhgence were a shelter to her. They made her feel safe 

But that feehng of safety did not deceive her. It ivas the feehng 
one derived from having a true servant attached to one, a man whose 
psychic limitations left him incapable of an^’lhing but service, and 
whose strong flow of natural life, at tlie same time, made him need 
to serv^e 

And Lou, sitting there so very still and frail, yet self-contamed, 
had not hved for nothing She no longer wanted to fool herself. 
She had no desire at aU to fool herself into thinking that a Phoenix 
might be a husband and a mate No desire tliat way at all His 
obtuseness was a servant’s obtuseness She was grateful to him for 
serving, and she paid him a wage Moreover, she provided him -wnth 
something to do, to occupy his life In a sense, she gave him lus life, 
and rescued him from his own boredom It was a balance 

He did not know what she was thinking There was a certain 
physical sympathy between them. His obtuseness made him tliink 
It was also a sexual sympathy 

“ It’s a nice trip, you and me,” he said suddenly, turmng and 
lookmg her m the eyes -with an excited look, and ending on a foolish 
little laugh 

She reahzed that she should have sat m the back seat 

“ But It’s a bad road,” she said “ Hadn’t you better stop and 
put the sides of the hood up ? Your engine is boding ” 
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He looked away with a quick switch of interest to the red ther- 
mometer in front of his machine 

“ She’s boding,” he said, stopping, and getting out with a qmck 
alacrity to go to look at the engine 
Lou got out also, and went to the back seat, shutting the door 
decisively 

“ I think I’ll ride at tlie back,” she said, “ it gets so frightfully hot 
in front, when the engine heats up Do you think she needs some 
water ^ Have you got some m the canteen ^ ” 

“ She’s full,” he said, peering into the steaming valve 
“ You can run a bit out, if you think there’s any need. I wonder 
if It’s much further ' ” 

“ Quien sabe ^ ” said he, shghtly impertinent 
She relapsed into her own stillness She realized how careful, 
how very careful she must be of relaxing into sympathy, and reposing, 
as it were, on Phoenix He would read it as a sexual appeal Perhaps 
he couldn’t help it She had only herself to blame. He was obtuse, 
as a man and a savage. He had only one interpretation, sex, for any 
woman’s approach to him 

And she knew, with the last clear knowledge of weary disillusion, 
that she did not want to be mixed up in Phoenix’s sexual promis- 
cuities The very thought was an insult to her The crude, clumsv 
Servant-male . no, no, not that He was a good fellow, a very good 
fellow, as far as he went. But he fell far short of physical intimacy 
> “ No, no,” she said to herself, “ I was wrong to ride in the front 
seat with him I must sit alone, just alone Because sex, mere sex, 
is repellent to me I will never prostitute myself again Unless 
sometlimg touches my very spirit, the very quick of me, I will stay 
alone, just alone Alone, and give myself only to the unseen 
presences, serve only the other, unseen presences ” 

^e understood now the meamng of the Vestal Virgms, the 
Virgins of the holy fire m the old temples They were symbolic of 
herself, of woman weary of the embrace of incompetent men, weary, 
weaiy, weary of all that, turning to unseen gods, the unseen spirits, 
the hidden fire, and devoting herself to that, and that alone 
Receiving thence her pacification and her fulfilment 

Not these httle, incompetent, childish self-opinionated men ! Not 
these to touch her She watched Phoemx’s rather stupid shoulders, 
as he drove the car on between the pmon trees and the cedars 
of the narrow mesa ridge, to the mountain foot. He was a good 
fellow But let him run among women of his own sort Somethmg 
was beyond him And this something must remain beyond him. 
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never aHow itself to com , rpacli. Otherwise he won 

pav/ It and mess it up, and'^ as* a chhd that has bro en 

Its father s %vatch. mserau ^ 

No, no ’ She had loved a* and h%ed with him tor a 

fortnight She had had a long; friendship with an 

Perhaps it -was love on his part l^ad -^nelded to him 

her love and marnage to ]^co 

And -what of it all ? Nothing li -,\jnost nothing. It as 
if only the outside of herself, her top rs, were human 
inveigled her into intimacies As soon a. mtimacy penetiated, 
or attempted to penetrate inside her, it .a disaster Just a 
humiliation and a breaking-down 

Within these outer layers of herself lay thcccessive innei 
sanctuaries of herself And these were inviolable Sir cepted it 
“ I am not a marr}ung ivoman,” she said to herself am not 
a lover nor a mistress nor a wife It is no good. Love can^^^^V 
come into me from the outside, and I can never, never mate ivit^V 
man, since the mystic new man -will never come to me No, n^^^ 
me know myself and my role I am one of the eternal Vn^®’ 
serving the eternal fire My dealings with men have only broke^'^V 
stillness and messed up my doorways It has been my own fa^^ 

I ought to stay wrgin, and still, very, very still, and sen^e the ni!)- 
perfect sennce I want my temple and my ionehness and my Apof 
mystery of the inner fire. And with men, only the delicate, subtle 
more remote relations No coming near. A coming near or 
breaks the delicate veils, and broken veils, like broken flowers, o/ 
lead to rottenness ” 

She felt a great peace inside herself as she made this reahzati^ 
And a thankfulness Because, after all, it seemed to her that^^ 
hidden fire was alive and burmng m this sky, over the desert, im^^ 
mountains She felt a certain latent holiness in the very atmosp^^.^' 
a young, sprmg-fire of latent holiness, such as she had never f ^ 
Europe, or in the East “ For me,” she said, as she looked 
the mountains in shadow and the pale-warm desert beneath 
wings of shadoiv upon it " For me, this place is sacred. 
blessed ” 

But as she w^atched Phocmx : as she remembered the motc'^^^ 
and tounsts, and the rather dreary Mexicans of Santa Fe, ai^ 
imking, invidious Indians, with something of a rat-hke secreti^^^^^^ 
and dcfcatcdncss in their bearing, she realized that the late^* 
of the vast landscape struggled under a great weight bf'"df 
inertia. She had to mind the dirt, most carefully and vividly 
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it and keep it away from her, here m this place that at last seemed 
sacred to her. 


The motor-car climbed up, past the tall pine-trees, to the foot of 
the mountains, and came at last to a wire gate, where nothing was to 
be expected. Phoenix opened tlie gate, and they drove on, through 
more trees, into a cleanng where dned up bean-plants were yellow 
“ Tius man got no water for his beans,” said Phoenix. “ Not got 
much beans this year.” 

They climbed slowly up the inchne, through more pine trees, and 
out into another cleanng, -where a couple of horses were grazing. 
And there they saw the ranch itself, little low cabins with patched 
roofs, under a few pine-trees, and facing tlie long twelve-acre 
clearing, or field, where the Michaelmas daisies were purple mist, 
and spangled -with clumps of yellow flowers 
“ Not got no alfalfa here neither * ” said Phoenix, as the car waded 
past the flowers “ Must be a dry place up here Got no water, 
sure they haven’t ” 

Yet it was tlie place Lou wanted In an instant, her heart sprang 
to it The instant the car stopped, and she saw the two cabins 
inside the rickety fence, the rather broken corral beyond, and behind 
all, tall, blue balsam pines, the round hills, the solid uprise of the 
mountain flank . and getting down, she looked across the purple 
and gold of the clearing, downwards at the nng of pine-trees standing 
so still, so crude and untameable, the motionless desert beyond the 
bristles of the pine crests, a thousand feet below and beyond the 
desert, blue mountains, and far, far-off blue mountains in Arizona : 
“ This IS the place she said to herself 

This little tumble-down ranch, only a homestead of a hundred- 
and-sixty acres, was, as it were, man’s last effort towards the wild 
heart of the Rockies, at this point Sixty years before, a restless 
schoolmaster had wandered out from the East, looking for gold 
among the mountains. He found a very little, then no more. But 
the mountains had got hold of him, he could not go back 
There was a httle tricklmg spring of pure water, a thread of trea- 
sure perhaps belter than gold So the schoolmaster took up a home- 
stead on the lot where this little spring arose He struggled, and got 
himself his log cabin erected, his fence put up, sloping at the 
mountain-side through the pine-trees and dropping into the hollows 
where the ghost-white mariposa hhes stood leafless and naked in 
flower, in spring, on tall invisible stems He made the long clearing 


for alfalfa 

And fell so into debt. 


that he had to trade his homestead away, to 


Y 
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dear his debt Then he made a liny living leaching the children of 
the few Ameiican prospectors who had squatted m the valleys, 
beside the Mexicans. 

The tradci who got the ranch laclded it with a will. He built 
another log cabin, and a big corral, and brought water from the 
canyon two miles and more across the mountain slope, in a little 
runnel ditch, and more water, piped a mile or more down the little 
canyon immediately above the cabins. He got a flow of water for 
his houses for being a true American, he felt he could not really say 
he had conquered his environment till he had got running water, 
taps, and wash-hand basins inside his house 
Taps, running water and wash-hand basins he accomplished. 
And, undaunted through tlie years, he prepared the basin for a 
fountain m the little fenced-in enclosure, and he built a httle bath- 
house After a number of years, he sent up the enamelled bath-tub 
to be put in the little log bath-house on the httle wild ranch hung 
right against the savage Rockies, above the desert 
But here the mountains finished him He was a trader down 
below, in the Mexican village This little ranch was, as it were. Ins 
hobby, his ideal He and Ins New England wife spent their summers 
there and turned on the taps in the cabins and turned them off 
again, and felt really that civilization had conquered 
All tins plumbing from the savage ravines of the canyons — one of 
them nameless to this day — cost, however, money In fact, the 
ranch cost a great deal of money But it was all to be got back. 
The big clearing was to be irrigated for alfalfa, the httle clearing for 
beans, and the third clearing, under the corral, for potatoes All these 
tilings the trader could trade to the Mexicans, very advantageously 
And moreover, since somebody had started a praise of the famous 
goats’ cheese made by Mexican peasants in New Mexico, goats 
there should be 

Goats there were ‘ five hundred of them, eventually. And they 
fed chiefly in the wild mountain hollows, the no-man’s-land The 
Mexicans call them fire-mouths, because everything they mbble 
dies Not because of their flammg mouths, really, but because they 
nibble a live plant down, down to the quick, liil it can put forth 
no more 

So, the energetic trader, in the course of five or six years, had got 
the ranch ready The long three-roomed cabin was for him and his 
New England wife In the two-roomed cabin lived the Mexican 
family who really had charge of the ranch For the trader was mostly 
fixed to his store, seventeen miles away, down in the Mexican village. 
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The ranch lay over eight thousand feet up, the snows of winter 
came deep and the white goals, looking dirty^ yellow, sivam in snow 
with their poor curved horns poking out like dead sticks But the 
corral had a long, cosy, shut-in goat-shed all down one side, and into 
this crowded the five hundred, tlieir acrid goat-smell nsing hke hot 
aad o^e^ tlie snow And the thin, pock-marked Mexican threw 
tiicm alfalfa out of the log barn. Until the hot sun sank the snow 
again, and firoze the surface, when patter-patter went the two 
tliousand httle goat-hoofs, over the silvei -frozen snow, up at the 
mountain Nibble, nibble, nibble, the fire-mouths, at every tender 
twig And the goat-bell climbed, and the baa-ing came from among 
tlie dense and shaggy pme-trees And sometimes, in a soft drift 
under the trees, a goat, or several goats, went through, into the white 
depths, and some were lost thus, to reappeai dead and frozen at the 
thaw 

By cvenmg, they were driven down again, hke a dirty yellowish- 
white stream carr^nng dark sticks on its yeasty surface, tripping and 
bleating over tlie frozen snow, past the bustling dark green pine- 
trees, do^vn to the trampled mess of the corral And everywhere, 
evcr)W\here over the snow, yellow stains and dark pills of goat- 
droppings melting into the surface crystal On still, glittering nights, 
^vhen the fiost was hard, the smell of goats came up like some 
uncanny acid fire, and great stars sitting on the mountain’s edge 
seemed to be watclung hke the eyes of a mountain lion, brought by 
tlie scent Then the coyotes in tlie near canyon howled and sobbed, 
and ran like shadows over the snow. But the goat corral had been 
built tight 

In the course of years the goat-herd had grown from fifty to 
five hundred, and surely that was increase The goat-milk cheeses 
sat drying on their httle racks In spring, there was a great flowing 
and skipping of kids. In summer and early autumn, there was a pest 
of flies, rising from all that goat-smeU and that cast-out whey of 
goats’ -milk after the cheese-making The rats came, and the pack- 
rats, swarming 

And after all, it was difficult to sell or trade the cheeses, and little 
profit to be made. And in dry summers, no water came down 
in die narrow ditch-channel, that straddled in wooden runnels over 
the deep clefts in the mountain-side No water meant no alfalfa 
In winter the goats scarcely drank at all In summer they could be 
watered at the little spring But the thirsty land was not so easy to 

accommodate , , , 

Five hundred fine white Angora goats, with their massive hand- 
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some padres » They were beautiful enough And the trader made 
all he could of them Come summer, they were run down into the 
narrow tank filled with the fiery dipping fluid. Then their lovely 
while wool was clipped It was beautiful, and valuable, but 
comparatively little of it. 

And It all cost, cost, cost And a man was always let down. At 
one time no water At another a poison-weed Then a sickness. 
Always some mysterious malevolence fighting, fighting against the 
will of man A strange invisible influence coming out of the hvid 
rock-fastnesses in the bowels of those uncreated Rocky Mountains, 
preying upon the will of man, and slowly weanng down his resist- 
ance, his onward-pushing spirit The eurious, subtle thing, hke a 
mountain fever, got into the blood, so that the men at the ranch, and 
the animals with them, had bursts of queer, violent, half-frenzied 
energy, in which, however, they were wont to lose tiieir wanness 
And then, damage of some sort The horses ripped and cut them- 
selves, or they were struck by lightning, the men had great hurts, 
or sickness A cunous disintegration worlang all the time, a sort of 
malevolent breath, hke a stupefying, imtant gas, coming out of the 
unfathomed mountains 

The pack-rats with their bushy tails and big ears came down out 
of the hills, and were jumping and bouncing about • symbols of 
the curious debasing malevolence that was in the spirit of the place. 
The Mexicans in charge, good honest men, worked aU they could. 
But they were like most of the Mexicans in the south-west, as if they 
had been pithed, to use one of Kipling’s words As if the invidious 
malevolence of the country itself had slowly taken all the pith of 
manhood from them, leaving a hopeless sort of corpus of a man 

And the same happened to the white men, exposed to the open 
country Slowly, they were pithed The energy went out of them 
And more than that, the interest An inertia of indifference invading 
ihe soul, leaving the body healthy and active, but wasting the soul, 
the hving interest, quite away 

It was the New England wife of the trader who put most energy 
into the ranch. She looked on it as her home She had a httle white 
fence put all round the two cabins the bnght brass water-taps she 
kept shimng in the two kitchens outside the kitchen door she had 
a little kitchen garden and nasturtiums, after a great fight with 
invading ammals, that mbbled everything away And she got so 
far as the preparation of the round concrete basin which was to be 
a little pool, under the few enclosed pine-trees between the two 
cabins, a pool with a tiny fountain jet. 
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But this, with the bath-tub, was her limit, as tlie five hundred 
goats were her man’s limit. Out of the mountains came two breaths 
of influence : the breath of the curious, frenzied energy, that took 
away one’s intelhgence as alcohol 01 any other stimulus does . and 
then the most strange mvidiousness that ate away the soul. The 
woman loved her ranch, almost with passion It was she who felt 
the stimulus, more than the men It seemed to enter her like a sort 
of sex passion, intensifying her ego, making her full of violence and 
of bimd female energy The energy, and the blindness of it • A 
strange blind frenzy, like an intoxication while it lasted And the 
sense of beauty that thrilled her New England woman’s soul. 

Her cabin faced the slow downslope of the clearing, the alfalfa 
field her long, low cabin, crouching under the great pine-tree 
that threw up its trunk sheer in front of the house, in the yard. That 
pmc-trce was the guardian of the place But a bristling, almost 
demonish guardian, from the far-off crude ages of the world Its 
great pillar of pale, flakey-ribbed copper rose there in strange 
callous indifference, and die grim permanence, which is in pine- 
trees A passionless, non-phalhc column, nsing m the shadows of 
the pre-sexual world, before the hot-blooded ithyphalhc column ever 
erected itself A cold, blossomless, resinous sap surging and oozing 
gum, from that pallid browmsh bark And the wind hissing m the 
needles, like a vast nest of serpents And the pine cones falling 
plumb as die hail hit them Then lying all over the yard, open in 
the sun like wooden roses, but hard, sexless, ngid with a blind 
will 

p£LSt the column of that pine-tree, the alfalfa field sloped gently 
down, to the circling guard of pine-trees, from which silent, living 
barrier isolated pines rose to ragged heights at intervals, m blind 
assertiveness. Strange, those pine-trees ' In some lights all their 
needles glistened like polished steel, all subtly glittering with a 
whitish glitter among darkness, hke real needles Then again, at 
evemng, the trunks would flare up orange-red, and the tufts would 
be dark, alert tufts like a wolf’s tail touching the air Again, in the 
mormng sunhght they would be soft and still, hardly noticeable 
But all the same, present, and watchful Never sympathetic, always 
watchfully on their guard, and resistant, they hedged one m with 
the aroma and the power and the slight horror of the pre-sexual 
primeval world The world where each creature was crudely 
limited to Its own ego, crude and bristling and cold, and then 
crowding in pacics like pine-trees and wolves. 

But beyond the pine-trees, ah, there beyond, there was beauty for 
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some padres » They were beautiful enough And the trader made 
all he could of them. Come summer, they were run down mlo the 
narrow tank filled with the fiery dipping fluid Then their lovcl) 
white wool was clipped It was beautiful, and valuable, but 
comparatively little of it 

And it all cost, cost, cost And a man was always let down. At 
one time no water At another a poison-weed Then a sickness. 
Always some mysteiious malevolence fjgliting, fighting against the 
will of man A strange invisible influence coming out ol the hvid 
rock-fastnesses m the bowels of those uncreated Rocky Mountains, 
preying upon the will of man, and slowly wcaimg down his rcsi*^!- 
ance, his onward-pushing spirit The curious, subtle thing, like a 
mountain fever, got into the blood, so that the men at the ranch, and 
the animals with them, had bursts of qucci, violent, half-frenzied 
energy, m which, however, they were w'ont to lose their wanness. 
And then, damage of some sort The horses npped and cut them- 
selves, or they were struck by lightning, the men had great hurt*:, 
or sickness A curious disintegration working all die time, a sort of 
malevolent breath, like a stupefying, irritant gas, coming out of the 
unfathomed mountains 

The pack-rats with their bushy tails and big cars came down out 
of the hills, and w^crc jumping and bouncing about • s\ mbols of 
the curious debasing malevolence diat w'as m the spirit of the place 
The Mexicans m charge, good honest men, w’orked all tlicy could - 
But they w^ere like most of the Mexicans m the south-west, as if they 
had been pithed, to use one of Kipling's w'ords. As if the invidious 
malevolence of tlie country itself had slow'ly taken all the pith of 
manhood from tliem, leaving a hopeless sort of corpus of a man. 

And the same happened to the w'hilc men, exposed to the open 
country'- Slowly, they were pitlied The energy' w'cnt out of them 
And more than that, the interest. An inertia of indifference invading 
the soul, leaving the body healtliy and active, but wasting the soul, 
the living interest, quite away 

It was the New England wafe of the trader who put most energy' 
into the ranch She looked on it as her home She had a httlc white 
fence put all round the two cabins the bright brass ^vater-taps she 
kept shining in the two kitchens outside the kitchen door she had 
a little kitchen garden and nasturtiums, after a great fight w'lth 
invading animals, tliat nibbled everything aw'ay. And she got so 
far as the preparation of the round concrete basin W'hicli was to be 
a little pool, under the few enclosed pine-trees between the two 
cabins, a pool with a tiny fountain jet. 
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But this, with the bath-tub, was her limit, as tlie five hundred 
goats were her man’s limit. Out of the mountains came two breaths 
of influence : the breath of the curious, frenzied energy, that took 
away one’s intelligence as alcohol or any other stimulus does : and 
then the most strange invidiousness that ate away the soul The 
woman loved her ranch, almost with passion It was she who felt 
the stimulus, more than the men. It seemed to enter her like a sort 
of sex passion, mtensifying her ego, making her full of violence and 
of bhnd female energy. The energy, and the blindness of it ' A 
strange blind frenzy, hke an intoxication while it lasted And the 
sense of beauty that thrilled her New England woman’s soul. 

Her cabin faced the slow downslope of the clearing, the alfalfa 
field . her long, low cabin, crouching under the great pine-tree 
that threw up its trunk sheer in front of the house, in the yard. That 
pine-tree was the guardian of the place But a bristling, almost 
demomsh guardian, from the far-off crude ages of tlie world Its 
great pillar of pale, flakey-ribbed copper rose there in strange 
callous indifference, and the grim permanence, which is in pine- 
trees A passionless, non-phalhc column, nsmg in the shadows of 
the pre-sexual world, before the hot-blooded ithyphalhc column ever 
erected itself A cold, blossomless, resinous sap surging and oozing 
gum, from that palhd browmsh bark. And the wind hissing m the 
needles, hke a vast nest of serpents And the pme cones falling 
plumb as the hail hit them Then lying all over the yard, open in 
the sun hke wooden roses, but hard, sexless, rigid with a bhnd 
will 

Past the column of that pine-tree, the alfalfa field sloped gently 
down, to the circling guard of pine-trees, from which silent, hving 
barrier isolated pines rose to ragged heights at intervals, m bhnd 
assertiveness Strange, those pine-trees ' In some lights all their 
needles glistened hke pohshed steel, all subtly glittering with a 
whitish ghtter among darkness, hke real needles. Then again, at 
evening, the trunks would flare up orange-red, and the tufts would 
be dark, alert tufts hke a wolf’s tail touching the air Again, in the 
mormng sunhght they would be soft and still, hardly noticeable. 
But all the same, present, and watchful Never sympathetic, always 
watchfully on their guard, and resistant, they hedged one in with 
the aroma and the power and the slight horror of the pre-sexual 
primeval world. The world where each creature was crudely 
limited to its own ego, crude and bristhng and cold, and then 
crowding in packs hke pine-trees and wolves. 

But beyond the pine-trees, ah, there beyond, there was beauty for 
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the spiut to soar m The circle of pines, witli the loose trees rising 
liigh and lagged at mteivals, this was die liairici, the fence to the 
foreground Beyond was only distance, the desnt a thousand feet 
belou', and beyond 

The desert swept its great fawn-coloured circle aiound, away 
beyond and below like a beach, with a long mountain-side of pure 
blue shadow closing in the near coinei, and siiange bluish hummocks 
of mountains using like wet rock from a vast sliand. auav in the 
middle distance, and beyond, in tlic faithcst distance, pale blue 
crests of mountains looking over the horizon, from the v.cst, as if 
peering m from another world altogcllicr 

Ah, that was beauty • — ^pcihaps the most beautiful tiling in the 
world It was pure beauty, ahsoluic beauty ' There ’ That was it. 
To the little woman from New England, with hci tense, ficicc soul 
and her egoistic passion of service, this beaut} svas absolute, a 7if plus 
uliia From her doorsvay, from her poich, she could watch the vast, 
eagle-like wheeling of the daylight, tliat turned as the eagles ivluch 
lived in the near rocks turned overhead in the blue, turning then 
luminous, dark-edged-patterned bellies and underwings upon the 
pure air, like winged orbs So die daylight made die vast turn upon 
the desert, brushing the farthest outmatching mountains And some- 
times, die vast strand of the desert w^ould float with cunous undula- 
tions and exhalations amid the blue fragility of mountains, lUiosc 
upper edges ivere harder than the floating bases And sometimes 
she w^ould see the httie brown adobe houses of the village Mexicans, 
twenty miles away, like little cube crystals of mscct-houscs dotting 
upon the desert, very distinct, with a cotton-w^ood tree or tw^o nsing 
near And sometimes she would see die far-off rocks, thirty miles 
away, where the canyon made a gatew^ay between the mountains 
Quite clear, like an open gateway out of a vast yard, she w^ould sec 
the cut-out bit of the canyon-passage. And on the desert itself, 
curious puckered folds of mesa-sides And a blackish crack wlucli 
in places revealed the otherwise mvisible canyon of the Rio Grande. 
And beyond everything, the mountains hke icebergs sho\ving up 
from an outer sea Then later, the sun -mould go dmvn blazing above 
the shallow cauldron of simmering darkness, and the round moun- 
tam of Colorado would lump up into uncanny significance, north- 
wards That was always rather frightemng But mormng came 
again, with the sun peepmg over the mountain slopes and hghtino- 
the desert away m the distance long, long before it lighted on her 
yard And then she would see anotiier valley, like magic and ven' 
lovely, with green fields and long tufts of cotton-w^ood trees, and a 
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few long-cubical adobe houses, lying floating in shallow light below, 
like a vision 

Ah * It was beauty, beauty absolute, at any hour of the day * 
whether the perfect clarity of morning, or the mountains beyond the 
simmering desert at noon, or the purple lumping of northern mounds 
under a red sun at night. Or whether &e dust whirled in tall 
columns, travelhng across the desert far away, hke pillars of cloud 
by day, tall, leamng pillars of dust hastemng with ghostly haste : or 
whether, in the early part of the year, suddenly in the morning a 
whole sea of sohd white would nse roUmg below, a sohd mist from 
melted snow, ghost-white under the mountain sun, the world below 
blotted out * or whether the black ram and cloud streaked down, 
far across the desert, and hghtnmg stung down with sharp white 
stings on the horizon . or the cloud travelled and burst overhead, 
with rivers of fluid blue fire running out of heaven and exploding on 
earth, and hail coming down hke a world of ice shattered above 
or the hot sun rode m again or snow fell in heavy silence . or the 
world was bhndmg white under a blue sky, and one must hurry 
under the pme-trees for shelter against that vast, white, back- 
beating hght which rushed up at one and made one almost uncon- 
scious, amid the snow 

It was always beauty, always > It was always great, and splendid, 
and, for some reason, natural It was never grandiose or theatrical. 
Always, for some reason, perfect And quite simple, in spite of it all. 

So It was, when you watched the vast and living landscape The 
landscape lived, and hved as the world of the gods, unsullied and 
unconcerned The great circhng landscape hved its own hfe, 
sumptuous and uncaring Man did not exist for it 

And if it had been a question simply of living through the eyes, 
into the distance, then this would have been Paradise, and the little 
New England woman on her ranch would have found what she was 
always looking for, the earthly paradise of the spirit 

But even a woman cannot hve only into the distance, the beyond 
WiUy-nilly she finds herself juxtaposed to the near things, the thing 
in Itself And willy-mlly she is caught up into the fight with the 
immediate object 

The New England woman had fought to make the nearness as 
perfect as the distance * for the distance was absolute beauty She 
had been confident of success She had felt quite assured, when the 
water came running out of her bright brass taps, the wild water of 
the hills caught, tricked into the narrow iron pipes, and led tamely 
to her kitchen, to jump out over her sink, into her wash-basin, at her 
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service There ’ she said I have lamed the waters of the mountain 
to my service 

So she had for the moment. 

At tire same time, the invisible attack tvas being made upon her 
While she revelled m the beauty of the luminous world that wheeled 
around and below her, the grey, rat-hke spirit of the inner moimtams 
was attacking her from behind. She could not keep lier attention. 
And, curiously, she could not keep even her speech When she was 
saymg something, suddenly the next w^ord w^ould be gone out of her, 
as if a pack-rat had carried it off And she sat blank, stuttering, 
staringmthe empty cupboard of her mind, like Mothci Hubbard, and 
seeing the cupboard bare. And this irritated her husband intensely. 

Her chickens, of which she w^as so proud, were earned aivay Or 
they strayed Or they fell sick At first she could cope witli 
her circumstances But after a while, she couldn t She conkln t 
care A drug-hke numbness possessed her spirit, and at the \cr\ 
middle of her, she couldn’t care w^hat happened to her chickens 
The same when a couple of horses weie struck by lightning It 
fnghtened her The rivers of fluid fire that suddenly fell out of the 
sky and exploded on the eartli nearby, as if the whole caith had 
burst hke a bomb, fnghtened her from the \ er}- core of her, and made 
her know, secretly and with cynical certainty, that ihcic was no merciful 
God in the heavens A very tall, elegant pine-tree just above hci cabin 
+ook the hghtmng, and stood tall and elegant as bcfoie, but with a 
white seam spiralling from its crest, all down its tall trunk, to earth. 
The perfect scar, white and long as hghtmng itself And every Umc 
she looked at it, she said to herself, in spite of herself Theu is no 
Almighty loving God The God there is shaggy as the pine-t ices, and horrible 
as the hghtmng Outwardly, she never confessed this Openly, she 
thought of her dear New England Church as usual But in the 
violent undercurrent of her woman’s soul, after the storms, she ivould 
look at that livmg seamed tree, and the voice would say in licr 
almost savagely • What nonsense about Jesus and a God of LovCy m a 
place like this ' This is more awful and more splendid. I like it better 
The very cinpmunks, in their jerky helter-skelter, the blue jays 
wrangling in the pine-tree m the dawn, the grey squirrel undulating 
to the tree-trunk, then pausing to chatter at her and scold her, with 
a shrewd fearlessness, as if she were the alien, the outsider, tlie 
creature that should not be permitted among tlie trees, all destroyed 
the illusion she cherished, of love, universal love There ivas no 
love on this ranch_ There was life, intense, bristhng hfe full of 
energy, but also, with an undertone of savage sordidness. 
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The black ants in her cupboard, the pack-rats bouncing on her 
ceiling like hippopotamuses in the mght, the two sick goats : there 
was a peculiar undercurrent of squalor, flowing under the cunous 
tussle of wild life That was it. The wild life, even the hfe of the 
trees and flowers, seemed one bristhng, hair-raising tussle The very 
flowers came up bnstly, and many of them were fang-mouthed, like 
the dead-nettle : and none had any real scent But they were very 
fascinating, too, in their very fierceness In May, the curious 
columbines of the stream-beds, columbines scarlet outside and yellow 
m, like the red and yellow of a herald’s uniform — ^farther from the 
do\e nothing could be : then the beautiful rosy-blue of the great 
tufts of the flower they called blue-bell, but which was really a 
flower of the snap-dragon faimly tliese grew m powerful beauty in 
the httle cleanng of the pine-trees, followed by the flower the 
settlers had mystenously called herb honeysuckle a tangle of long 
drops of pure fire-red, hanging from shm invisible stalks of smoke 
colour. The purest, most perfect vermilion scarlet, cleanest fire- 
colour, hanging in long drops like a shower of fire-ram that is just 
going to strike the earth A htde later, more m the open, there 
came another sheer fire-red flower, sparking, fierce red stars runmng 
up a bristly grey ladder, as if the earth’s fire-centre had blown out 
some red sparks, white-speckled and deadly inside, puffing for a 
moment in the day air 

So It was ! The alfalfa field was one raging, seething conflict of 
plants trying to get hold One dry year, and the bristly wild things 
had got hold : the spiky, blue-leaved thistle-poppy with its moon- 
white flowers, the low clumps of blue nettle-flower, the later rush, 
after the sereness of June and July, the rush of red sparks and Michael- 
mas daisies, and the tough wild sunflowers, stranghng and choking 
the dark, tender green of the clover-like alfalfa ' A battle, a battle, 
'svith banners of bright scarlet and yellow 

When a really defenceless flower did issue, like the moth-still, 
ghost-centred mariposa hly, with its inner moth-dust of yellow, it 
came mvisible. There was nothing to be seen, but a hair of greyish 
grass near the oak-scrub Behold, this invisible long stalk was 
balancing a white, ghostly, three-petalled flower, naked out of 
iiothmgness A mariposa hly ’ 

Only the pink wild roses smelled sweet, like the old world They 
were sweet-bnar roses. And the dark blue hare-bells among the oak- 
scrub, like the ice-dark bubbles of the mountam flowers in the Alps, 
the Mpenglocken 

The roses of the desert are the cactus flowers, crystal of translucent 
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yellow or of rose-colour But set among spines the devil himself 
must have conceived in a moment of sheer ecstasy 
Nay, it was a world before and after the God of Love E\ en the 
very humming-birds hanging about the flowering squa'w -berry 
bushes, when the snow had gone, in May, tliey "were before and after 
die God of Love And the blue jays were crested dark ivith challenge, 
and the yellow-and-dark woodpecker was fearless like a warrior in 
war-paint, as he struck the wood While on the fence the haivks sat 
motionless, like dark fists clenched under heaven, ignoring man and 
his ways 

Summer, it was true, unfolded the tcndei cotton-wood leaves, 
and the tender aspen But what a tangle and ghostly aloofness in 
the aspen thickets high up on the mountains, the coldness diat is in 
the eyes and the long cornelian talons of the bear 

Summer brought the little wild strawberries, with their savage 
aroma, and the late summer brought the rose-jewel raspberries m 
the valley cleft But how lonely, how harsh-lonely and menacing 
It was, to be alone in that shadow^'^, steep cleft of a canyon j'ust abov e 
the cabins, picking raspberries, while the Blunder gathered duck and 
blue-purple at the mountain tops The many wild raspberries 
hanging rose-red in the thickets But the stream bed below all silent, 
waterless And the trees all brisdmg m silence, and waiting like 
warriors at an outpost And the berries waiting for the sharp-cy ed, 
cold, long-snouted bear to come rambhng and shaking his heavy 
sharp fur The bernes grew for the bears, and the little New England 
woman, with her uncanny sensitiveness to underlying influences, felt 
all the time she was stealing Stealing the wild raspberries in the 
secret little canyon behind her home And ivhen she had made 
them into jam, she could almost taste die theft in her preserves 
She confessed nothing of this She tried even to confess nothing of 
her dread But she was afraid Especially she was conscious of the 
prowhng, intense aerial electricity all the summer, after June The 
air was thick with wandering currents of fierce electric fluid, waitino- 
to discharge themselves And almost every day there was the rage 
and battle of thunder But the air w^as never cleared There was no 
relief However the thunder raged, and spent itself, yet, afterw'ards, 
among the sunshine was the strange lurlong and wandering of the 
electric currents, movung invisible, with strange menace, between 
the atoms of the air She knew Oh, she knew ' 

And her love for her ranch turned sometimes into a certain 
repulsion The underlying rat-dirt, the everlasting brisdmg tussle 
of the wild life, with the tangle and the bones strewing. Bones of 
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horses struck by hglitmng, bones of dead cattle, skulls of goats with 
little horns : bleached, unburied bones Then the cruel electncity 
of the mountains. And then, most mystenous but worst of all, the 
animosity of the spint of place the crude, half-created spirit of 
place, like some serpent-bird forever attacking man, in a hatred of 
man’s onward-struggle towards further creation 

The seethmg cauldron of lower life, seetlung on the very tissue of 
the higher life, seedling the soul away, seethmg at the marrow The 
vast and unrelentmg will of the swarming lower life, working forever 
against man’s attempt at a higher life, a further created being 
At last, after many years, the litde woman adimtted to herself that 
she was glad to go down from the ranch, when November came with 
snows She was glad to come to a more human home, her house m 
the village And as winter passed by, and spring came again, she 
knew she did not want to go up to the ranch agam It had broken 
something m her It had hurt her terribly. It had maimed her 
for ever in her hope, her behef in paradise on earth Now, she hid 
from herself her own corpse, the corpse of her New England behef 
in a world ultimately aU for love The behef, and herself with it, 
was a corpse The gods of those inner mountains were gnm and 
invidious and relentless, huger than man, and lower than man. Yet 
man could never master them 

The little woman in her flower-garden away below, by the stream- 
irrigated village, hid away from the thought of it all She would not 
go to the ranch any more 

The Mexicans stayed in charge, looking after the goats But the 
place didn’t pay It didn’t pay, not quite It had paid It might 
pay But the effort, die effort ! And as the marrow is eaten out of 
a man’s bones and the soul out of his belly, contending with the 
strange rapacity of savage life, the lower stage of creation, he cannot 
make the effort any more 

Then also, the war came, making many men give up their enter- 
' prises at civihzation. 

Every new stroke of civilization has cost the hves of countless 
brave men, who have fallen defeated by the “ dragon,” in their efforts 
to ^vm the apples of the Hespendes, or the fleece of gold Fallen in 
their efforts to overcome the old, half-sordid savagery of the lower 
stages of creation, and win to the next stage 
For all savagery is half-sordid. And man is only himself when he 
IS fighting on and on, to overcome the sordidness 
And every civilization, when it loses its inward vision and its 
cleaner energy, falls mto a new sort of sordidness, more vast and 
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niorc stupendous tliun the old S3.v3.ge sort. A.n. Augenn. stubles oF 
metalhc filth ^ , 1 

And all the time, man has to rouse himself afresh, to cleanse the 
new accumulations of refuse To win from the crude wild nature 
the victory and the power to make another start, and to cleanse 
behind him the century-deep deposits of layer upon layer of refuse : 
even of tin cans 

The ranch dwindled The flock of goats declined. The water 
ceased to flow And at length the trader gave it up 
He rented the place to a Mexican, who lived on the handful of 
beans he raised, and who was being slowly dnven out by the vermin. 

And now arnved Lou, new blood to the attack. She went back to 
Santa Fe, saw the trader and a lawyer, and bought the ranch for 
twelve hundred dollars She was so pleased with herself 
She went upstairs to tell her mother 
“ Mother, IVe bought a ranch ” 

“ It IS just as well, for I can’t stand the noise of automobiles outside 
here another week ” 

“ It IS quiet on my ranch, mother : the stillness simply speaks ” 

“ I had rather it held its tongue I am simply drugged with all 
the bad novels I have read I feel as if the sky was a big cracked bell 
and a milhon clappers were hammering human speech out of it ” 

“ Aren’t you interested in my ranch, mother ^ ” 

“ I hope I may be, by and by ” 

Mrs Wilt actually got up the next morning, and accompanied her 
daughter in the hired motor-car, driven by Phoenix, to the ranch : 
which was called Las Chivas She sat like a pillar of salt, her face 
looking what the Indians call a False Face, meamng a mask She 
seemed to have crystallized into neutrality. She watched the desert 
with Its tufts of yellow greasewood go lurching past • she saw the 
fallen apples on the ground in the orchards near the adobe cottages 
she looked down into the deep arroyo, and at the stream they forded 
m the car, and at the mountains blocking up the sky ahead, all witli 
indifference High on the mountains was snow : lower, blue-grey 
livid rock and below the hvid rock the aspens were expiring their 
dafibdil yellow, this year, and the oak-scrub was dark and reddish 
like gore She saw it all with a sort of stony indifference ’ 

“ Don’t you think it’s lovely ” said Lou 
“ I can see it is lovely,” replied her mother 
The Michaelmas daisies in the cleanng as they drove up to the 
ranch were sharp-rayed with purple, like a coming night 

Mrs Witt eyed the two log cabins, one of which was dilapidated 
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and practically abandoned. She looked at the rather rickety corral, 
whose long planks had silvered and warped in the fierce sun On 
one of the roof-planks a pack-rat was sitting erect like an old Indian 
keeping watch on a pueblo roof He showed his white belly, and 
folded his hands and lifted his big ears, for all the world like an 
old immobile Indian 

” Isn’t it for all the world as if he were the real boss of the place, 
Louise ^ ” she said cynically. 

And turning to tho Mexican, who was a rag of a man, but a 
pleasant, courteous fellow, she asked him why he didn’t shoot the rat. 

“ Not worth a shell ! ” said the Mexican, with a faint hopeless 
smile 

Mrs Witt paced round and saw everything . it did not take long. 
She gazed in silence at the water of the spnng, trickling out of an 
iron pipe into a barrel, under the cottonwood tree in an arroyo 
“ Well, Louise,” she said “ I am glad you feel competent to cope 
with so much hopelessness and so many rats ” 

“ But, mother, you must admit it is beautiful ” 

“ Yes, I suppose it is But to use one of your Henry’s phrases, 
beauty is a cold egg, as far as I am concerned ” 

“ Rjco never would have said that beauty was a cold egg to him ” 
“ No, he wouldn’t. He sits on it hke a broody old hen on a china 
iimtation Are you going to bring him here ? ” 

“ Brin^ him ! No But he can come if he likes,” stammered Lou. 
“ O/i — h f Won’t It be beau — ti — ^ful ' ” cried Mrs Witt, rolling 
her head and Lifting her shoulders in savage mutation of her son-m- 
law 

“ Perhaps he won’t come, mother,” said Lou, hurt 
“ He will most certainly come, Lomse, to see what’s doing unless 
you tell him you don’t want him ” 

“ Anyhow, I needn’t think about it till spring,” said Lou, anxiously 
pushing the matter aside. 

Mrs Witt chmbed the steep slope above the cabins, to the mouth 
of the httle canyon There she sat on a fallen tree, and surveyed the 
world beyond . a world not of men She could not fail to be roused 
“ What is your idea in coming here, daughter ^ ” she asked 
“ I love it here, mother ” 

“ But what do you expect to achieve by it ^ ” 

“ I was rather hoping, mother, to escape achievement I’ll tell 
you— and you mustn’t get cross if it sounds silly. As far as people 
go, my heart is quite broken. As far as people go, I don’t 
want any more. I can’t stand any more What heart I ever 
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had for it— for life with people— is quite broken I want to be 
alone, motlier watli you here, and Phoenix perhaps to look after 
horses and diive a car But I want to be by myself, really ” 

“ With Phcenix in the background ’ Are you sure he won’t be 
coming into the foreground before long ^ ” 

“ No, mother, no more of that If I’ve got to say it, Phoenix is 
a servant . he’s really placed, as far as I can see. Always the same, 
playing about m the old back-yard I can’t take those men seriously. 
I can’t fool round with them, or fool myself about them I can’t 
and I -won’t fool myself any more, mother, especially about men. 
They don’t count So why should you want them to pay me out ^ ” 
For the moment, this silenced Mrs Witt Then she said 
“ Why, I don’t want it. Why should I > But after all you’ve got 
to live. You've never lived yet . not m my opimon.” 

“ Neither, mother, m my opimon, have you,” said Lou drily. 

And this silenced Mrs Witt altogether. She had to be silent, or 
angrily on the defensive And the latter she wouldn’t be. She 
couldn’t, really, in honesty 

“ What do you call hfe ? ” Lou continued. “ Wriggling half- 
naked at a public show, and gomg off m a taxi to sleep with some 
half-drunken fool who thinks he’s a man because — Oh, mother, I 
don’t even want to think of it I know you have a lurking idea that 
that IS hfe Let it be so then But leave me out. Men in that 
aspect simply nauseate me . so groveUmg and ratty Life in that 
aspect simply drams aU my life away. I tell you, for all tliat sort 
of thing, I’m broken, absolutely broken : if I wasn’t broken to start 
with ” 

“ Well, Louise,” said Mrs. Witt after a pause, " I’m convinced 
that ever since men and women were men and women, people who 
took things seriously, and had time for it, got their hearts broken 
Haven’t I had mine broken I It’s as sure as having your virgmity 
broken and it amounts to about as much It’s a begmmng rather 
than an end ” 

“ So It is, mother. It’s the begmmng of something else, and the 
end of something that’s done with I know, and tliere’s no altering 
it, tliat I’ve got to hve differently. It sounds silly, but I don’t know 
how else to put it I’ve got to hve for somethmg that matters, way, 
way doivn m me And I think sex would matter, to my very soul’ 
if It was really sacred But cheap sex kills me ” ’ 

“ You ha\e had a fancy for rather cheap men, perhaps ” 

“ Perhaps I have Perhaps I should always be a fool, where 
people are concerned Now I want to leave off that kmd of foolery 



There’s something else, motlier, that I want to give myself to I 
know It. I know it absolutely. Why should I let myself be shouted 
down any more ^ ” 

Mrs Witt sat staring at the distance, her face a cynical mask. 

“ Wdiat IS the something bigger And pray, what is it bigger 
than ^ ” she asked, in that tone of homed suavity which was her 
deadhest poison I want to learn I am out to know I’m ternbly 
intngued by it. Something bigger ' Girls m my generation occa- 
sionally entered convents, for something bigger I always wondered 
if they found it They seemed to me inchned in the imbecile direc- 
tion, but perhaps that was because I was something less ” 

There was a definite pause between the mother and daughter, 
a silence that was a pure breach Then Lou said * 

“ You know qmte well I’m not conventy, mother, whatever else 
I am — even a bit of an imbecile But that kind of rehgion seems to 
me the other half of men Instead of running after them you run 
away from them, and get the thnll that way I don’t hate men 
because they’re men, as nuns do I dislike them because they’re not 
men enough babies, and playboys, and poor things showing off 
all the time, even to themselves I don’t say I’m any better I only 
wish, with all my soul, that some men weie bigger and stronger and 
dcepei than I am . ” 

“ How do you loiow they’re not? ” asked Mrs Witt 

“ How do I know^ ” said Lou mockingly 

And tlie pause that was a breach resumed itself Mrs Witt was 
teasing with a little stick the bewildered black ants among the fir- 
needles. 

And no doubt you are right about men,” she said at length 
“ But at your age, the only sensible thing is to try and keep up the 
illusion After all, as you say, you may be no better ” 

“ I may be no better But keeping up the illusion means fooling 
myself And I won’t do it When I see a man who is even a bit 
attractive to me — even as much as Phcenix — I say to myself Would 
you care for him afterwards ^ Does he really mean anything to you, except 
just a sensation ^ And I know he doesn’t No, mother, of this I am 
convinced either my taking a man shaU. have a meaning and a 
mystery that penetrates my very soul, or I will keep to myself And 
what I know is, that the time has come for me to keep to myself No 
more messing about ” 

“ Very well, daughter. You will probably spend your life keeping 
to yourself” 

“ Do you think I mind ' There’s something else for me, mother 
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There’s something else even that loves me and wants me. I can’t 
tell you what it is. It’s a spirit. And it’s here, on this ranch It’s 
here, in this landscape. It’s something more real to me than men 
are, and it soothes me, and it holds me up I don’t know what it is, 
definitely It’s something wild, that will hurt me sometimes and 
will wear me down sometimes. I know it But it’s something big, 
bigger than men, bigger than people, bigger than rehgion It’s 
something to do with wild America And it’s something to do with 
me It’s a nussion, if you hke I am imbecile enough for tliat i 
But It’s my mission to keep myself for the spirit that is wild, and has 
waited so long here even waited for such as me Now I’ve come i 
Now I’m here Now I am where I want to be with the spirit that 
wants me And that’s how it is And neither Rico nor Phoemx nor 
anybody else really matters to me. They are m the world’s back- 
yard And I am here, right deep in America, where there’s a wld 
spint wants me, a wild spint more than men And it doesn’t want 
to save me either It needs me It craves for me. And to it, my 
sex is deep and sacred, deeper than I am, with a deep nature aware 
deep down of my sex It saves me from cheapness, mother And 
even you could never do that for me ” 

Mrs. Witt rose to her feet, and stood looking far, far away, at the 
turquoise ridge of mountains half sunk under the horizon. 

“ How much did you say you paid for Las Chivas ” she asked. 

“ Twelve hundred dollars,” said Lou, surprised 

“ Then I call it cheap, considering all there is to it . even the 
name ” 
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To her father, she was The Princess To her Boston aunts and 
uncles she was just Dolhe Urquhait, pooi little thing 

Cohn Urquhart was j'ust a bit mad He was of an old Scottish 
family, and he claimed royal blood The blood of Scottish kings 
flowed in his veins On this point, his American relatives said, he 
was j'ust a bit “ off” They could not bear any more to be told which 
royal blood of Scotland blued his veins The whole thing was 
rather ridiculous, and a sore point The only fact they remembered 
was that it was not Stuart 

He was a handsome man, with a wide-open blue eye that seemed 
sometimes to be looking at nothmg, soft black hair brushed rather 
low on his low, broad brow, and a very attractive body Add to this 
a most beautiful speaking voice, usually rather hushed and diffident, 
but sometimes resonant and powerful like bronze, and you have the 
sum of his charms. He looked like some old Celtic hero. He looked 
as if he should have worn a greyish kilt and a sporran, and shown his 
knees. His voice came direct out of the hushed Ossiamc past 

For the rest, he was one of tliose gentlemen of sufficient but not 
excessive means who fifty years ago wandered vaguely about, never 
arriving anywhere, never doing anything, and never defimtely being 
anything, yet well received and familiar m the good society of more 
than one country. 

He did not marry till he was nearly forty, and then it was a wealthy 
Miss Prescott, from New England. Hannah Prescott at twenty-two 
was fascinated by the man with the soft black hair not yet touched by 
grey, and the wide, rather vague, blue eyes Many women had been 
fascinated before her. But Cohn Urquhart, by his very vagueness, 
had avoided any decisive connection. 

Mrs Urquhart hved three years in the mist and glamour of her 
husband’s presence. And then it broke her It was like living with 
a fascinating spectre About most things he was completely, even 
ghostly oblivious He was always charming, courteous, perfectly 
gracious in that hushed, musical voice of his But absent When 
all came to all, he just wasn’t there “Not all there,” as the vulgar say. 

He was the father of the little girl she bore at the end of the first 
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year But tins did not substantiate him the more His very beauty 
and his haunting musical quality became dreadful to her after the 
first few months. The strange echo . he was like a li\ung echo ! His 
very flesh, when you touched it, did not seem quite the flesh of a 

real man. . 

Perhaps it was that he was a little bit mad She thought it 

definitely the mght her baby was born 

“ Ah, so my httle princess has come at last ! ” he said, in his 
throaty, singing Celtic voice, like a glad chant, swaying absorbed. 

It was a tiny, frail baby, with ivide, amazed blue eyes They 
christened it Mary Henrietta She called the httle thing Mj)> Dolhe. 
He called it always My Princess 

It was useless to fly at him He just opened his wide blue eyes 
wider, and took a childlike, silent digmty there was no getting past 
Hannah Prescott had never been robust She had no great desire 
to live So when the baby was two yeais old she suddenly died 
The Prescotts felt a deep but unadmitted resentment against Cohn 
TJrquhart They said he was selfish Therefore they discontinued 
Haimah’s income, a month after her burial in Florence, after they 
had urged the father to give the child over to them, and he had 
courteously, musically, but qmte finally lefiised He treated the 
Prescotts as if they were not of his world, not reahties to him . just 
casual phenomena, or gramophones, talking-machines that had to 
be answered. He answered them. But of their actual existence 
he was never once aware 

They debated having him certified unsuitable to be guardian of 
his own child But that would have created a scandal So they did 
the simplest thmg, after all-washed their hands of him But they 
wrote scrupulously to the child, and sent her modest presents of 
money at Chnstinas, and on the anmversary of the death of her 
mother 

To The Princess her Boston relatives ivere for many years just 
a nominal reahty She lived with her father, and he travelled con- 
tinually, though in a modest way, hving on his moderate income 
And never going to Amenca The child changed nurses all the time 
In Italy it was a contadina ; m India she had an ayah , in Germany 
she had a yellow-haired peasant girl ^ 

Fathei and child were inseparable He was not a recluse. Wher- 
ever he went he was to be seen paying formal calls, gomg out to 

to dinner. And always with the child 
People called her Prmcess Urquhart, as if that were her christened 
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She was a quick, dainty httle thing with dark gold hair that went 
a soft blown, and wide, -slightly prominent blue eyes that were at 
once so candid and so knowing She was always grown up ; she 
never really grew up Alwa^ s strangely wise, and always childish. 

It was her father’s fault 

“ My httle Princess must nevei take too much notice of people and 
the things they say and do,” he repeated to her. “ People don’t 
know what they are doing and saying They chatter-chatter, and 
they hurt one another, and they hurt themselves very often, till they 
cry But don’t take any notice, my httle Pnneess Because it is all 
notlimg Inside everybody there is another creature, a demon 
■winch doesn’t care at all You peel away all the tlungs they say and 
do and feel, as cook peels away die outside of the omons And in the 
imddle of everybody there is a gieen demon which you can’t peel 
awav And this green demon never changes, and it doesn’t care at 
all about aU the thuigs tiiat happen to the outside leaves of the person, 
all tlic chatter-chatter, and all tlie husbands and wives and children, 
and troubles and fusses Y ou peel everytlung away from people, and 
there is a green, upright demon in every man and woman ; and this 
demon is a man’s real self, and a woman’s real self. It doesn’t really 
care about anybody, it belongs to the demons and the primitive 
fairies, who never care But, even so, there are big demons and mean 
demons, and splendid demonish fairies, and vulgar ones But there 
arc no loyal fairy women left Only you, my little Princess You 
are the last of the royal race of the old people ; the last, my Pimcess 
There are no others You and I aie the last When I am dead 
there will be only you And that is why, darling, you will never 
care for any of the people m the world very much Because their 
demons are all dwindled and vulgar They are not royal Only 
you are royal, after me Always remember tliat And always 
remember, it is a great secret If you tell people, they will try to kill 
you, because they will envy you for being a Princess. It is our great 
secret, darling I am a prince, and you a princess, of the old, old 
blood. And we keep our secret between us, all alone And so, 
darling, you must treat all people very politely, because noblesse 
oblige But you must never forget that you alone are the last of 
Princesses, and that all others are less than you are, less noble, more 
vulgar Treat them politely and gently and kindly, darling But 
you are the Princess, and they are commoners Never try to think of 
‘ them as if tliey were like you They are not You will find, always, 
that they are lacking, lacking in the royal touch, which only you 
have ” 
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The Princess leaincd her lesson early— -the first lesson, of absolute 
reticence, the impossibility of intimacy witli any otlicr than her 
father; the second lesson, of naive, slightly bcnc\olcnt politeness 
As a small cluld, something crystallized in her character, making 
her clear and finished, and as impervious as crystal 

“ Dear child ' ” her hostesses said of her. “ She is so quaint and 
old-fashioned ; such a lady, poor little mite ! ’’ 

She was erect, and very dainty. Always small, nearly tiny in 
physique, she seemed like a changeling beside her big, handsome, 
slightly mad father She dressed very simply, usually in blues or 
dehcate greys, ivith litde collars of old Milan point, or \crv finch - 
worked linen She had exquisite little hands, that made the piano 
sound like a spinet when she played. She was rather gn cn to ^vcai - 
ing cloaks and capes, instead of coats, out of doors, and little 
eighteenth-century sort of hats Her complexion was pure apple- 
blossom 

She looked as if she had stepped out of a picture But no one, to 
her dying day, ever knew exactly the strange picture her father had 
framed her in, and from which she never stepped 
Her grandfather and grandmother and her Aunt Maud demanded 
twice to see her, once in Rome and once in Pans Each time they 
were charmed, piqued, and annoyed She was so exquisite and such 
a little virgin. At the same time so knowmg and so oddly assured. 
That odd, assured touch of condescension, and the inward coldness, 
infuriated her American relations 

Only she really fascinated her grandfathci He was spellbound ; 
in a way, in love ivith the httle faultless thing PIis ivifc ivould 
catch him brooding, musing over his grandchild, long montlis after 
the meeting, and craving to see her again. He cherished to the end 
the fond hope that she might come to live with him and her grand- 
mother 


“ Thank you so much, grandfather. You arc so very kind But 
Papa and I are such an old couple, you see, such a crochety old 
couple, living in a world of our own ” 

Her father let her see the world— from the outside And he let 
her read When she was in her teens she read Zola and Maupassant 
and with the eyes of Zola and Maupassant she looked on Pans A 
httle later she read Tolstoi and Dostoevsky The latter confused her 
ihe others, she seemed to understand with a very shrewd, cannv 
understanding, just as she understood the Decameron stones as she 
read thern m their old Itahan, or the Nibelung poems Strano-e and 
uncanny, she seemed to understand things in a cold light perfectly, 
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with all the flush of fire absent. She was something like a changeling, 
not quite human. 

This earned her, also, strange antipathies Cabmen and railway- 
porters, especially in Paris and Rome, would suddenly treat her with 
brutal rudeness, when she was alone. They seemed to look on her 
with sudden violent antipathy. They sensed in her cunous impertin- 
ence, an easy, stenle impertinence towards the things they felt most. 
She was so assured, and her flower of maidenhood was so scentless. 
She could look at a lusty, sensual Roman cabman as if he were a sort 
of grotesque, to make her smile. She knew all about him, in Zola 
And the pecuhar condescension with which she would give him her 
order, as if she, frail, beautiful thing, were the only reahty, and he, 
coarse monster, were a sort of Gahban floundenng in the mud on 
the margin of the pool of the perfect lotus, would suddenly enrage 
the fellow, the real Mediterranean who prided himself on ins beaute 
male, and to whom the phalhc mystery was still the only mystery 
And he would turn a terrible face on her, bully her in a brutal, 
coarse fashion — hideous. For to him she had only the blasphemous 
impertinence of her own sterility. 

Encounters like these made her tremble, and made her know she 
must have support from the outside The power of her spint did not 
extend to these low people, and they had all the physical power. 
She realized an implacability of hatred m their turning on her. But she 
did not lose her head. She quietly paid out money and turned away 
Those were dangerous moments, though, and she learned to be 
prepared for them The Princess she was, and the fairy from the 
North, and could never understand the volcamc phalhc rage with 
which coarse people could turn on her m a paroxysm of hatred. 
They never turned on her father like that. And quite early she 
decided it was the New England mother in her whom they hated. 
Never for one minute could she see with the old Roman eyes, see 
herself as stenhty, the barren flower taking on airs and an intolerable 
impertinence. This was what the Roman cabman saw in her And 
he longed to crush the barren blossom Its sexless beauty and its 
authority put him in a passion of brutal revolt 
When she was mneteen her grandfather died, leaving her a con- 
siderable fortune in the safe hands of responsible trustees They 
would dehver her her income, but only on condition that she resided 
for six months m the year m the United States 
“ Why should they make me conditions ^ ” she said to her father. 
“ I refuse to be imprisoned six months in the year m the Umted 
States. We will tell them to keep their money.” 
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“ Let US be wise, my little Princess, let us be wise No, we arc 
almost poor, and we are never safe from rudeness. I cannot allow 
anybody to be rude to me I hate it, I hate it I ” His eyes flamed 
as he said it “I could kill any man or w^oman who is rude to me. 
But we are in exile in the world We arc powerless If we were 
really poor, we should be quite powerless, and then I should die. 
No, my Princess Let us take their money, tlien they wall not dare 
to be rude to us Let us take it, as we put on clothes, to cover our- 
selves from their aggressions ” 

There began a new phase, when the father and daughter spent 
their summers on the Great Lakes or in Gahfomia, or in the South- 
West The father was something of a poet, the daughter something 
of a painter He wrote poems about the lakes or the red-wood trees, 
and she made dainty drawings He was physically a strong man, 
and he loved the out-of-doors He would go off watli her for da^s, 
paddhng in a canoe and sleeping by a camp-fire Frail little Princess, 
she w^as alw^ays undaunted, always undaunted She w^ould iidc with 
him on horseback over the mountain trails till she w'as so tired she 
was nothing but a bodiless consciousness sitting astride her pony 
But she never gave m And at night he folded her m her blankets 
on a bed of balsam-pine twigs, and she lay and looked at the stars 
unmurmunng. She was fulfilhng her role 

People said to her as the years passed, and she W’as a ^^oman of 
twenty-five, then a woman of thirty, and ahvays the same virgin 
dainty Pnneess, “ knowing ” in a dispassionate "way, bke an old 
woman, and utterly intact 

“ Don’t you ever think what you wall do when your father is no 
longer with you ? ” 

She looked at her interlocutor with tliat cold, elfin detachment of 
hers 


“ No, I never think of it,” she said 

She had a tiny, but exquisite little house m London, and another 
small, perfect house in Connecticut, each with a faitliful housekeeper. 
Two homes, if she chose And she knew many interesting hterar\^ 
and artistic people What more ^ 

So the years passed imperceptibly. And she had that quality of 
the sexless fames, she did not change At thirty-three she looked 
twenty-three 


Her fatlier, however, was ageing, and becoming more and more 
^eer. It was now her task to be his guardian in his private madness 
He spent the last three years of life in the house in ConnecOcut Hr 
was very much estranged, sometimes had fits of violence which 
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almost Iciiied tiie little Princess. Physical violence was horrible to 
her ; it seemed to shattei her heart. But she found a woman a few 
years younger than herself, well-educated and sensitive, to be a sort 
of nui-se-companion to the mad old man So the fact of madness- 
was never openly admitted. Miss Cummins, the compamon, had 
a passionate loyalty to the Pimcess, and a curious affection, tinged 
with love, for the handsome, white-haired, courteous old man, who 
w'as never at all aware of his fits of violence once they had passed. 

The Pnnccss was thirty-eight years old when her father died And 
quite unchanged She w'as still tiny, and like a dignified, scentless 
flower Her soft brow'msh hair, almost tlie colour of beaver fur, was 
bobbed, and flufied softly round her apple-blossom face, that was 
modelled with an arched nose like a proud old Florentine portrait. 
In her voice, manner and bearing she was exceedingly still, like a 
flower that has blossomed in a shadowy place And from her blue 
eyes looked out the Princess’s eternal laconic challenge, that grew 
almost sardonic as the years passed She was the Princess, and 
sardonically she looked out on a piinceless world 

She was relieved \vhen her father died, and at the same time, it 
was as if everything had evaporated around her She had hved in 
a sort of hot-house, m tlie aura of her father’s madness. Suddenly 
tlie hot-housc had been removed from around her, and she was in 
the raw% vast, vulgar open air. 

Qtwifaire ^ What w^as she to do ^ She seemed faced with absolute 
notliingness Only she had Miss Cummins, who shared with her the 
secict, and almost the passion for her father In fact the Princess 
felt that her passion for her mad father had in some curious way 
transfcired itself largely to Charlotte Cummins during the last years. 
And nmv Ivliss Cumrams ivas the vessel that held the passion for the 
dead man She herself, the Princess, was an empty vessel 
An empty vessel in the enormous warehouse of the ivorld 
Qtwifaire ^ What was she to do ^ She felt that, since she could not 
. evaporate into nothingness, like alcohol from an unstoppered bottle, 
she must do something Never before in her life had she felt the 
mcumbcncy. Never, never had she felt she must do anything That 
was left to the vulgar 

Now her father was dead, she found herself on the fringe of the 
vulgar crowd, shanng their necessity to do something It was a little 
humiliating She felt herself becoming vulgarized At the same 
time she found herself looking at men with a shrewder eye an eye 
to marriage Not that she felt any sudden interest in men, or 
attraction towards them No She was still neither interested nor 
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attracted towards men vitally. But marriage^ that peculiar abstrac- 
tion, had imposed a sort of spell on her She thought that marriage, 
in the blank abstract, was the thing she ought to do That marriage 
implied a man she also knew. She knew all the facts. But the man 
seemed a property of her own mind rather than a thing in himself, 
another being 

His father died in the summer, the month after her thirty-eighth 
birthday Y/lien all was over, the obvious thing to do, of course, 
was to travel. With hliss Cummins. The two women knew each 
other intimately, but they were always Miss Urquhart and Ivliss 
Cummins to one another, and a certain distance was instinctively 
maintained. Miss Cummins, from Philadelphia, of scholastic 
stock, and intelligent but untravelled, four years younger than the 
Princess, felt herself immensely the jumor of her “ lady.” She had 
a sort of passionate veneration for the Princess, W'ho seemed to her 
ageless, timeless She could not see the rows of tmv, dainty, exquisite 
shoes in the Princess’s cupboard without feeling a stab at the heart, 
a stab of tenderness and reverence, almost of awe 


Miss Cumnuns also was virginal, but witli a look of puzzled surprise 
in her brown eyes Her skin was pale and clear, her features well 
modelled, but there was a certain blankness in her expression, where 
the Princess had an odd touch of Renaissance grandeur Miss 
Cummins’ voice was also hushed almost to a whisper ; it was the 
inevitable effect of Cohn Urquhart’s room But the hushedness had 
a hoarse quahty 

The Princess did not want to go to Europe. Her face seemed 
turned west Now her father was gone, she felt she would go west, 
westwards, as if for ever Following, no doubt, tlie March of Empire^ 
which IS brought up rather short on the Pacific coast, amono- sw’arms 
of wallowing bathers ^ 


No, not the Pacific coast She would stop short of that The 
South-West was less vulgar. She would go to New Mexico 
She and Miss Cummins arrived at the Rancho del Cerro Gordo 
towards the end of August, when the crowd was beginmng to drift 
back east The ranch lay by a stream on the desert some four miles 
from the foot of the mountains, a mile aw^ay from the Indian pueblo 
of San Cristobal It was a ranch for the rich * the Pn'nrp« 
thirty dollars a day for herself and Miss Cumnuns Lt then she had 
a httle cottage to herself, among the apple-trees of the orchard 
wth an excellent cook She and Miss Cumnuns, however took 
dinner at evening in the lar^e miest-hon<;p 
entertained the idea ofmama% ^ 
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The guests at the Rancho del Cerro Gordo were of all sorts, 
except the poor sort. They were praetically all rich,, and many were 
romantic Some weic charming, others were vulgar, some were 
movie people, quite quaint and not unattractive in their vulgarity, 
and many were Jews The Princess did not care for Jews, though 
they were usually the most interesting to talk to So she talked a 
good deal with the Jetvs, and painted witli the artists, and rode with 
the young men from college, and had altogether quite a good time 
And yet she felt sometliing of a fish out of water, or a bird m the wrong 
forest. And marriage remained still completely in the abstract No 
connecting it with any of these young men, even the nice ones 

The Pnneess looked just twenty-five. The freshness of her mouth, 
the hushed, delicate-complexioned virginity of her face gave her 
not a day more Only a certain laconic look m her eyes was dis- 
concerting. When she was foiced to write her age, she put twenty- 
eight, makmg the figure two rather badly, so that it just avoided 
being a three 

Men hinted marriage at her. Especially boys from college 
suggested it from a distance. But they all faded before the look of 
sardonic ndicule in the Princess’s eyes It always seemed to her 
rather preposterous, quite ridiculous, and a tiny bit impertinent 
on their part 

The only man that intrigued her at all was one of the guides, a 
man called Romero — Domingo Romero It was he who had sold 
tlie ranch itself to tlic Wilkiesons, ten years before, for two thousand 
dollars. He had gone away, then reappeared at the old place For 
he was the son of the old Romeio, the last of the Spamsh family that 
had owned miles of land around San Cristobal But the coming of 
the white man and the failure of tlie vast flocks of sheep, and the 
fatal inertia which overcomes all men, at last, on the desert near the 
mountains, had fimshed the Romero family The last descendants 
were just Mexican peasants 

Domingo, the heir, had spent his two thousand dollars, and was 
working for white people He was now about thirty years old, a tall, 
silent fellow, witli a heav}’’ closed mouth and black eyes that looked 
across at one almost sullently From behind he was handsome, with 
a sttong, natural body, and the back of his neck very dark and well- 
shapen, strong with life But his dark face was long and heavy, 
almost sinister, with that peculiar heavy meaningless m it, character- 
istic of the Mexicans of his own locality They are strong, they seem 
healthy. They laugh and j oke with one another But their physique 
and their natures seem static, as if there were nowhere, nowhere at all 
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for their energies to go, and their faces, degenerating to misshapen 
heavmess, seem to have no jaison d'etre, no radical meaning. W ailing 
either to die or to be aroused into passion and hojic In some of the 
black eyes a queer, haunting mystic quality, sombre and a bit 
gruesome, the skull-and-cross-bones look of the Penitcntes. They 
had found their raison d'itie in self-torture and death-ivoiship 
Unable to wrest a positive significance for themselves from the vast, 
beautiful, but vindictive landscape they were born into, they turned 
on their own selves, and worshipped death through self-torture 
The mystic gloom of this showed in their eyes 
But as a rule the dark eyes of the Mexicans were heaw and half- 
alive, sometimes hostile, sometimes kindly, often wirb the fatal 
Indian glaze on them, or the fatal Indian glmt 
Domingo Romero was almost a typical Mexican to look at, witli 
the typical heavy, dark, long face, clean-shaven, \Mth an almost 
brutally heavy mouth His eyes were black and Indian-lookmg 
Only, at the centre of their hopelessness was a spark of pride, or self- 
confidence, or dauntlessness Just a spark in die midst of tlie black- 


ness of static despair 

But this spark was the difference between him and the mass of 
men It gave a certain alert sensitiveness to his bearing and a certain 
beauty to his appearance He wore a low-cro^\^led black hat, 
instead of the ponderous headgear of the usual Mexican, and his 
clothes were thmnish and graceful Silent, aloof, almost imper- 
ceptible m the landscape, he was an admirable gmde, with a startling 
quick intelligence that anticipated difficulties about to arise He 
could cook, too, crouching over the camp-fire and mo\Tng his lean 
deft brown hands The only fault he had ivas that he was not forth- 
coming, he wasn’t chatty and cosy 


Oh, don’t send Romero with us,” tlie Jeivs ivould say, One 
can’t get any response from him ” 

Tourists come and go, but they larely see anything, imvardly 
None of them ever saw the spark at the middle of Romero’s eye * 
they were not alive enough to see it ^ ’ 

The Princess caught it one day, when she had him for a miide 
She was fishmg for trout in the canyon. Miss Gummms was reading 
a book, the horses were tied under the trees, Romero was fixino- a 
pper fly on her hne He fixed the fly and handed her the fee 
looking up at her And at that moment she cauvht the soark m 
eye And instantly she knew that he was a imirmar&aT Ik 

_ demon, as her father would have said, was a fine demon And 
instantly her manner toivards Inm changed. aemon And 
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He had perched her on a rock over a quiet pool, beyond the cotton- 
wood trees It was early September, and the canyon already cool, 
but the leaves of the cotton-woods were still green. The Princess 
stood on her rock, a small but perfectly-formed figure, weanng a 
soft, close grey sweater and neatly-cut grey riding breeches, with tall 
black boots, her fluffy brown hair stragghng from under a httle grey 
felt hat A woman? Not quite A changehngofsome sort, perched 
m outhne there on the rock, m the bristhng wild canyon She knew 
perfectly well ho'w to handle a hne. Her father had made a fisher- 
man of her 

Romero, m a black shirt and with loose black trousers pushed into 
wide black ndmg boots, was fishing a httle further down He had 
put his hat on a rock behmd him , his dark head was bent a little 
forward, watching the water. He had caught three trout From 
time to time he glanced upstream at the Princess, perched there so 
daintily. He saw she had caught nothing 

Soon he quietly drew m his line and came up to her. His keen 
eye watched her hne, watched her position Then, quietly, he 
suggested certain changes to her, putting his sensitive brown hand 
before her And he withdrew a httle, and stood in silence, leaning 
against a tree, watching her He was helping her across the distance. 
She knew it, and thrilled And in a moment she had a bite In two 
minutes she landed a good trout. She looked round at him 
qmckly, her eyes sparkhng, the colour heightened in her cheeks. 
And as she met his eyes a smile of greeting went over his dark face, 
very sudden, with an odd sweetness 

She knew he was helping her. And she felt m his presence a 
subtle, insidious male kindliness she had never known before waiting 
upon her Her cheek flushed, and her blue eyes darkened. 

After this, she always looked for him, and for that curious dark 
beam of a man’s kindliness which he could give her, as it were, from 
his chest, from his heart. It was something she had never known 
before 

A vague, unspoken intimacy grew up between them She liked 
his voice, his appearance, his presence. His natural language was 
Spanish ; he spoke Enghsh like a foreign language, rather slow, with 
a slight hesitation, but with a sad, plangent sononty lingering over 
from his Spanish There was a certain subtle correctness m his 
appearance , he was always perfectly shaved , his hair was thick 
and rather long on top, but always carefully groomed behmd And 
his fine black cashmere shirt, his wide leather belt, his well-cut, 
wide black trousers gomg into the embroidered cowboy boots had a 
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certain inextinguishable elegance He wore no silver rings or buckles 
Only his boots were embroidered and decorated at the top with an 
inlay of white suede He seemed elegant, slender, yet he was very 
strong 

And at the same time, curiously, he gave her the feeling that death 
was not far from him Perhaps he too was half m love with death 
However that may be, the sense she had that death was not far from 
him made him “ possible ” to her. 

Small as she was, she was quite a good horsewoman They gave 
her at the ranch a sorrel mare, very lovely m colour, and well-made, 
with a powerful broad neck and the hollow back that betokens a 
swft runner Tansy, she was called. Her only fault was the usual 
mare’s faihngj she was inchned to be hystencal 
So that every day the Princess set off with Miss Cummins and 
Romero, on horseback, ndmg into the mountains Once they went 
camping for several days, with two more fhends m the party 
“ I tfink I hke it better,” the Princess said to Romero, “ when 
we three go alone ” 

And he gave her one of his qmck, transfiguring smiles. 

It was cunous no wlute man had ever shoived her this capacity for 
subde gentleness, tins power to help her m silence across a distance, 
if she were fishing witliout success, or tired of her horse, or if Tansy 
suddenly got scared It was as if Romero could send liQvJrom his 
heart a dark beam of succour and sustaining She had never known 
this before, and it was very thrdhng. 

Then the simle that suddenly creased his dark face, showing the 
strong white teeth It creased his face almost into a savage grotesque 
And at the same time there was in it something so warm, such a dark 
flame of landhness for her, she was elated into her true Princess self. 

Then that vivid, latent spark in his eye, which she had seen, and 
which she knew he was aware she had seen It made an inter- 
recogmtion between them, silent and dehcate. Here he was delicate 
as a woman m this subtle mter-recogmtion 
And yet his presence only put to flight in her the idee fixe of 
marriage ” For some reason, in her strange little brain, tlie idea 
of mariying him could not enter Not for any defimte reason He 
was in himself a gentleman, and she had plenty of money for two 
Ihcre was no actual obstacle Nor was she conventional 
No, no^v she came down to it, it ivas as if their two “ demons ” 

mSmoadble Romero were for some reason 

incompatible There was a peculiar subtle intimacy of inter- 
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recognition between them. But she did not see m the least how it 
would lead to marriage Almost she could more easily marry one 
of the nice boys from Harvard or Yale. 

The time passed, and she let it pass The end of September came, 
-with aspens going yellow on the mountain heights, and oak-scrub 
going red But as yet the cotton-woods in the valley and canyons 
had not changed 

“ When will you go away ? ” Romero asked her, looking at her 
fixedly, with a blank black eye 

“ By the end of October,” she said “ I have promised to be in 
Santa Barbara at the beginning of November.” 

He was hiding the spark in his eye from her But she saw the 
pecuhar sullen thickemng of his heavy mouth 

She had complained to him many times that one never saw any 
wild ammals, except chipmunks and squirrels, and perhaps a skunk 
and a porcupine. Never a deer, or a bear, or a mountain hon 
“ Are there no bigger ammals in these mountains ? ” she asked, 
dissatisfied. 

" Yes,” he said. “ There are deer — I see their tracks And I saw 
the tracks of a bear ” 

“ But why can one never see the ammals themselves ? ” She 
looked dissatisfied and wistful hke a child 

“ Why, It’s pretty hard for you to see them They won’t let you 
' come close You have to keep still, m a place where they come Or 
else you have to follow their tra( ks a long way ” 

“ I can’t bear to go away till I’ve seen them a bear, or a 
deer ” 

The smile came suddenly on his face, indulgent 
“ Well, what do you want ^ Do you want to go up into the 
mountains to some place, to wait till they come ^ ” 

“ Yes,” she said, looking up at him with a sudden naive impulse 
of recklessness 

And immediately his face became sombre again, responsible 
“ Well,” he said, with shght irony, a touch of mockery of her. 

“ You will have to find a house It’s very cold at night now You 
would have to stay all night in a house ” 

“ And there are no houses up there ^ ” she said 
“ Yes,” he replied “ There is a little shack that belongs to me, 
that a imner bmlt a long time ago, looking for gold You can go 
there and stay one night, and maybe you see something. Maybe ! 

I don’t know. Maybe nothing come ” 

“ How much chance is there ^ ” 
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“ Well, I don’t know Last time when I was thcie I see tin ec dcei 
come down to drink at the water, and I shot livo laccoons. Bnt 
maybe this time we don’t sec anythmg ” 

“ Is there water there ^ ” she asked 

‘‘ Yes, there is a little round pond, you know, below the spi ucc 
trees. And the water from the snow runs into it ” 

“ Is It far away ^ ” she asked 

“ Yes, pretty far. You see that ridge there ” — and tinning to the 
mountains he lifted his arm in the gesture which is somehow^ so mo\ - 
ing, out m the West, pointing to the distance — “ that iidgc w-hcic 
there are no trees, only rock ” — ^his black eyes w^ere focussed on the 
distance, his face impassive, but as if in pain — “ you go lound that 
ridge, and along, then you come down tlnough the spruce trees to 
where that cabin is. My father bought that placer claim from a 
miner who was broke, but nobody ever found any gok. < u anything, 
and nobody ever goes there. Too lonesome ’ ” 

The Princess w^atched the massive, hea\y-sitting, beautiful bulk 
of the Rocky Mountains It was eaily m Octobci, and the aspens 
were already losing their gold leaves , high up, the spruce and pine 
seemed to be growing darker ; the great flat palchc=! of oak-scrub on 
the heights were red like gore 

“ Can I go over there ^ ” she asked, turning to him and meeting 
the spark in his eye 

His face was hea^y with responsibihty. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ you can go But there’ll be snow o\ cr the ridge, 
and it’s awful cold, and awful lonesome ” 

“ I should like to go,” she said, persistent 
“ All right,” he said “ You can go if you want to ' 

She doubted, though, if the Wilkiesons would let her go , at least 
alone with Romero and Miss Cummins 
Yet an obstinacy characteristic of her nature, an obstinacv tinged 
perhaps with madness, had taken hold of her She wanted to look 
over the mountains into their secret heart She w^anted to descend 
to the cabin below the spruce trees, near the tarn of bright <ricen 
water She wanted to see the wild ammals move about in tlicir wild 


unconsciousness 

ft T 


“ Let us say to the Wdfaesons that we want to make the trip round 
the Frijoles canyon,” she said ^ 

The trip round the Frijoles canyon w^as a usual dung. It w'ould not 

be strenuous nor cold, nor lonely they could sleep fn the lo "house 
that was called an hotel ^ nouse 

Romero looked at her quickly 
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“ If you want to say that/^ lie leplied, “ you can tell Mrs Wilkie- 
son Only I know she’ll be mad with me if I take you up m the 
mountains to that place. And I’ve got to go there first with a pack- 
horse, to take lots of blankets and some bread Maybe Miss 
Cumnuns can’t stand it Maybe not It’s a hard trip ” 

He was speaking, and thinking, in the heavy, disconnected 
Mexican fasluon 

“ Never mind > ” The Princess was suddenly very decisive and 
stiff witli auUiority. " I ivant to do it I will arrange with Mrs 
Wilkieson And we’ll go on Saturday ” 

He shook his head slowly. 

“ I’ve got to go up on Sunday with a pack-horse and blankets,” 
he said “ Can’t do it before ” 

“ Very well ^ ” she said, rather piqued. “ Then we’ll start on 
Monday ” 

She hated being thwarted even the tmiest bit 

He knew that if he started mth the pack on Sunday at dawn he 
would not be back until late at night But he consented that they 
should start on Monday moimng at seven The obedient Miss 
Cumrmns was told to prepaie for tlie Frijoles trip On Sunday 
Romero had his day off He had not put in an appearance when the 
Princess retired on Sunday night, but on Monday morning, as she 
was dressing, she saw him bnngmg in the three horses from the 
corral She was in high spirits 

The mght had been cold There was ice at the edges of the irriga- 
tion ditch, and the chipmunks crawled into the sun and lay with 
wide, dumb, anxious eyes, almost too numb to run 

“ We may be away two or three days,” said the Princess 

“ Very well We won’t begin to be anxious about you before 
Thursdav, then,” said Mrs Wilkieson, who was young and capable . 
from Chicago “ Anyway,” she added, ‘‘ Romero will see you 
through He’s so trustworthy ” 

The sun was already on the desert as they set off towards the 
; mountains, makmg the greasewood and the sage pale as pale-grey 
sands^ luminous the great level around them To the right glinted 
s the shadows of the adobe pueblo, flat and almost invisible on the 
I plain, earth of its earth Behind lay the ranch and the tufts of tall, 

[ plumy cottonwoods, whose sumrmts were yellowing under the perfect 
\ blue sky 

Autumn breaking mto colour in the great spaces of the South- 
, West 

But the three trotted gently along the trail, towards the sun that 
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spaikicd yellow just above the dark bulk oftlie ponderous mountains. 
Side-slopes were already gleaming yellow, flaming with a second 
light, under the coldish blue of the pale sky. The front slopes were 
in shadow, with submerged lustre of red oak-scrub and dull-gold 
aspens, blue-black pines and grey-blue rock While the canyon 
^vas full of a deep blueness. 

They rode single file, Romero first, on a black horse Himself m 
black, he made a flickering black spot m the delicate pallor of the 
great landscape, where even pine-trees at a distance take a film of 
blue paler than their green Romero rode on in silence past the 
tufts of furry greasewood The Princess came next, on her sorrel 
marc And Miss Cummins, who was not quite happy on horseback, 
came last, m the pale dust that the others kicked up. Sometimes her 
horse sneezed, and she started 

But on they went, at a gentle trot Romero never looked round. 
He could hear the sound of the hoofs following, and that u as all he 
wanted 

For tlie rest, he held ahead. And the Princess, witli that black, 
unheeding figure always travelling away from her, felt strangely 
helpless, withal elated 

They neared the pale, round foot-lulls, dotted with the round 
dark pinon and cedar shrubs The horses clinked and clattered 
among stones. Occasionally a big round greasewood held out 
fleecy tufts of flowers, pure gold They wound into blue shadow, 
then up a steep stony slope, with the world lying pallid aivay behind 
and below Then they dropped into tlie shadow of the San Cristobal 
canyon 

The stream was runmng full and swift. Occasionally the horses 
snatched at a tuft of grass The trail narrowed and became rocky ; 
the rocks closed in ; it was dark and cool as the horses chmbed and 


climbed upwards, and the tree-trunks crowded in in the shadowy, 
silent tightness of the canyon. They were among cottonwood trees 
that ran straight up and smooth and round to an extraordinary height. 
Above, the tips were gold, and it was sun But away belou , where 
the horses struggled up the rocks and wound among the trunks, 
there was still blue shadow by the sound of waters and an occa- 
sional grey festoon of old man’s beard, and here and there a pale 
dipping crane’s-bill flower among the tangle and the debris of the 
virgin place And again the chill entered the Princess's heart as she 
resized what a tangle of decay and despair lay in the viigm forests. 

They scrambled downwards, splashed across stream, up rocks and 
along the trail of the other side Romero’s black horse stopped 
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loolied do-vvn qmz7ically at the fallen trees, then stepped over hghtly. 
The Princess’s sorrel followed, carefully But Miss Cummins’s 
buckskm made a fuss, and had to be got round. 

In the same silence, save for the clinking of the horses and the 
splashing as the trail crossed stream, they worked tlieir way upwards 
in the tight, tangled shadow of the canyon. Sometimes, crossing 
stream, the Princess would glance upwards, and then always her 
heart caught in her breast For high up, away in heaven, the 
mountain heights shone yellow, dappled with dark spruce firs, clear 
almost as speckled daffodils agamst the pale turquoise blue lying 
high and serene above the dark-blue shadow ^vhere the Princess was 
And she would snatch at the blood-red leaves of the oak as her horse 
crossed a more open slope, not knowmg what she felt. 

They were getting fairly high, occasionally lifted above the canyon 
Itself, m the low groove below the speckled, gold-sparkling heights 
%vhich towered beyond Then again they dipped and crossed stream, 
the horses stepping gingerly across a tangle of fallen, frail aspen stems, 
then suddenly floundering in a mass of rocks The black emerged 
ahead, his black tail waving The Pimcess let her mare find her own 
footing ; then she too emerged from the clatter She rode on after 
the black. Then came a great frantic rattle of the buckslan behind 
The Princess was aware of Romero’s dark face looking round, with 
a strange, dcmon-hke watchfulness, before she herself looked round, 
to see the buckskin scrambling rather lamely beyond the rocks, 
with one of his pale buff knees already red with blood 

“ He almost went down * ” called Miss Cummins. 

But Romero was already out of the saddle and hastening down the 
path He made quiet little noises to the buckskin, and began 
examining the cut knee 

“ Is he hurt ^ ” cried Miss Cummins anxiously, and she climbed 
hastily down 

“ Oh, my goodness f ” she cried, as she saw the blood running 
down the slender buff leg of the horse m a thin trickle “ Isn’t 
that awful ^ ” She spoke in a stricken voice, and her face was 
white. 

Romero was still carefully feeling the knee of the buckskin Then 
he made him walk a few paces And at last he stood up straight 
and shook his head 

‘‘ Not very bad » ” he said “ Nothing broken ” 

Agam he bent and worked at the knee Then he looked up at the 

“ He can go on,” he said “ It’s not bad ” 


The Prmcess looked down at tlie dark face m silence. 

“ What, go on right up here ? ” cned hfsss Cummins. “ How 
many hours ^ 

“ About five,” said Romero simply. 

“ Five hours ' ” cned Miss Cummins “ A horse witli a lame 
knee ' And a steep mountain * Why-y ’ ” 

“ Yes, It's pretty steep up there,” said Romcio, pushing back hi< 
hat and stanng fixedly at tlie bleeding knee. Tlic buckskin stood in 
a stricken sort of dejection “ But I think he 11 make it all right,” the 
man added 

“ Oh ' ” cried Miss Cummins, her e^cs bright with sudden passion 
of unshed tears. “ I wouldn’t think of it I \vouldn't ride him up 
there, not for any money ” 

“ Why wouldn’t you ^ ” asked Romero 
“It hurts him ” 

Romero bent down again to the horse’s knee 
“ Maybe it hurts lum a little,” he said “ But he can make it all 
right, and his leg won’t get stiff ” 

“ What * Ride him five hours up the steep mountains ? ” cried 
Miss Cummins “ I couldn’t I just couldn’t do it I’ll lead him 
a little way and see if he can go. But I couldnU ride him again I 
couldn’t Let me walk ” 

“ But Miss Cummins, dear, if Romero says he’ll be all right ’ ' 
said the Princess 

“ I know It hurts him Oh, I just couldn’t bear it ” 

There was no doing anytlimg with Miss Cummins The thought 
of a hurt animal always put her into a sort of hysterics 
They walked forward a htde, leading the buckskin He hmped 
rather badly Miss Cummins sat on a rock 

“ Why, It’s agony to see him ’ ” she cried “ It’s auel ^ 

“ He won’t limp after a bit, if you take no noUce of him,’* said 
Romero “ Now he plays up, and hmps very much because he 
wants to make you see ” 

“ I don t think there can be much pla>nng up,” said hLss Cumrmns 
bitterly “ We can see how it must hurt him ” 

“ It don’t hurt much,” said Romero 
But now Miss Cummins was silent with antipathv 
It was a deadlock The party remained moUonlcss on the trail 
the Princess m the saddle. Miss Gumimns seated on a rock Romero 
standing black and remote near the droopine buckskin ’ 

“ Well . ” sa.d the man suddenly at la^t 1 go bach, 
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And he looked up swiftly at his horse, which was cropping at the 
mountain herbage and treading on the trailing reins 

‘‘ No ! ” cried the Princess “ Oh no » ” Her voice rang with 
a great wail of disappointment and anger. Then she checked herself, 

h'liss Cumrmns rose with energy 

“ Let me lead the buckskin home/’ she said, with cold dignity, 
“ and you two go on ” 

This \vas received in silence. The Princess was looking down at her 
with a sardonic, almost cruel gaze 

“ We’ve only come about two hours,” said Miss Cummins “ I 
don’t mind a bit leading him home But I couldn't ride him I 
couldn't have him ridden with that knee ” 

This again was received in dead silence Romeio remained 
impassive, almost inert 

“ Very well, tlien,” said the Princess “ You lead him home 
You’ll be quite all right Nothing can happen to you, possibly. 
And say to them that we have gone on and shall be home to-morrow 
— or the day after ” 

She spoke coldly and distinctly. For she could not bear to be 
thwarted 

“ Better all go back, and come again another day,” said Romero 
— ^non-committal 

“ There will never be another day,” cried the Princess I want 
to go on ” 

She looked at him square in the eyes, and met the spark in his 
eye 

He raised his shoulders slightly 

“ If you want it,” he said “ I’ll go on witli you. But Miss 
Cummins can ride my horse to the end of the canyon, and I lead 
the buckskin Then I come back to you ” 

It w'as arranged so Miss Cummins had her saddle put on 
Romero’s black horse, Romero took the buckskin’s bridle, and they 
started back The Pnncess rode very slowly on, upwards, alone. 
She was at first so angry with Miss Cummins that she was blind to 
everything else She just let her mare follow her own inclinations. 

The peculiar spell of anger earned the Princess on, almost uncon- 
scious, for an hour or so And by this time she was begmning to 
climb pretty high Her horse walked steadily all the time They 
emerged on a bare slope, and the trail wound through frail aspen- 
stems. Here a wind swept, and some of the aspens were already 
bare Others were fluttenng their discs of pure, solid yellow leaves, 
so neady like petals, while the slope ahead was one soft, glomng fleece 
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of daffodil yellow ; fleecy like a golden foxskin, and yellow as 
daffodils alive in the wind and the high mountain sun. 

She paused and looked back The near gi cat slopes ss ci c mottled 
ivith gold and the daik hue of spiucc, like some iinsingcd eagle, and 
the light lay gleaming upon them, Awa) thiough tlic gap of the 
canyon she could see the pale blue of the egg-like desert, with the 
crumpled dark ciack of the Rio Grande Canyon And far, far off, 
the blue mountains like a fence of angels on the hon/on. 

And she thought of hci adventure She was going on alone with 
Romero But then she was very sure of hcisclf, and Romero was 
not the kind of man to do anything to licr against her will This was 
her first thought And she just had a fixed desire to go over the 
brim of the mountains, to look into the mnci chaos of the Rockies 
And she wanted to go with Romcio, because he had some peculiar 
kinship with her , there was some pcculiai link between llic two of 
them Miss Cummins anyhow nould have been only a discordant 
note 

She rode on, and emerged at length in the lap of the summit 
Beyond her was a great concave of stone and stark, dead-grey trees, 
where the mountain ended against the sky But nearer ssas the 
dense black, bnsthng spruce, and at her feet nas the lap of the 
summit, a flat httle valley of sere giass and quiet-standing yellow 
aspens, the stream trickhng like a tin cad across 

It was a little valley or shell from which the stream is as gently 
poured into the lower rocks and trees of the canyon Around her 
was a fairy-like gentleness, the dehcate sere grass, the groics of 
delicate-stemmed aspens dropping their flakes of bi ight ) ellow And 
the dehcate, quick little stream threading through the isild, sere grass. 

Here one imght expect deer and faisns and wild things, as in a 
httle paradise Here she was to wait for Romero, and they were 
to have lunch. 


She unfastened her saddle and pulled it to the ground with a 
crash, letting her horse wander with a long rope Ho%v beautiful 
Tansy looked, sorrel, among the yellow leaves tliat lay like a paUna 
on the sere ground The Princess herself wore a fleecy sireatcr of a 
pale, sere buff, like the grass, and riding breeches of a pure orantre- 
tawny colour She felt quite in the picture ^ 

From her saddle pouches she took the packages of lunch sniead a 
little cloth, and sat to wait for Romero Then she made a liTt e fire 
Then she ate a devilled egg Then she ran after Tansy, who Z, 

straying across-stream Then she sat in the sun, in the stillness near 
the aspens, and waited. 
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The sky was blue. Her little alp was soft and delicate as fairy-land. 
But beyond and up jutted the great slopes, dark with the pointed 
feathers of spruce, bristling with grey dead trees among grey rock, 
or dappled with dark and gold The beautiful, but fierce, heavy, 
cruel mountains, with their moments of tenderness 
She saw Tansy start, and begin to run Two ghost-hke figures on 
horseback emerged from the black of the spruce across the stream. 
It was two Indians on horseback, swathed like seated mumrmes in 
their pale-grey cotton blankets Their guns jutted beyond the 
saddles They rode straight towards her, to her thread of smoke 
As they came near, they unswathed themselves and greeted her, 
looking at her curiously from their dark eyes Their black hair was 
somewhat untidy, the long rolled plaits on their shoulders were 
soiled They looked tired 

They got down from their horses near her httle fire — a camp was 
a camp — swathed their blankets round their hips, pulled the saddles 
from their pomes and turned them loose, then sat down. One was 
a young Indian whom she had met before, the other was an older 
man 

“You all alone ? ” said the younger man 

“Romero will be here in a minute,” she said, glancing back along 
the trail 

“ Ah, Romero ' You with him ^ Where are you going ^ ” 

“ Round the ndge,” she said “ Where are you going ^ ” 

“ We going down to Pueblo ” 

“ Been out hunting ? How long have you been out ? ” 

“ Yes Been out five days ” The young Indian gave a htde 
meamngless laugh 
“ Got anything ^ ” 

“ No We see tracks of two deer — but not got nothing ” 

The Princess noticed a suspicious-looking bulk under one of the 
saddles — surely a folded-up deer But she said nothing. 

“ You must have been cold,” she said 

“ Yes, very cold in the mght And hungry Got nothing to eat 
since yesterday Eat it all up ” And again he laughed his little 
meaningless laugh Under their dark skins, the two men looked 
peaked and hungry The Princess rummaged for food among the 
saddle-bags. There was a lump of bacon — the regular stand-back— 
and some bread She gave them this, and they began toasting 
shces of it on long sticks at the fire Such was the httle camp Romero 
saw as he rode down the slope the Princess in her orange breeches, 
her head tied m a blue-and-brown silk kerchief, sitting opposite the 
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two darlc-hcadcd Indians acioss the camp-fnc, one of the 

Indians was leaning forward toasting bacon his tuo jilaits of braid- 

swathed liair dangling as if wcanly 
Romcio rode up, his face expressionless T)ic Indians gi cctcd him 
m Spanish He unsaddled his horse, look food fiom the bags, and 
sat down at the camp to cat The Princess ucnl to the stream for 
watei, and to wash her hands. 

“ Got coffee ^ ” asked the Indians. 

“ No coffee this outfit,” said Romero 

They Imgeied an hour or more in the warm midday sun Tlicn 
Romero saddled tlie horses The Indians still squatted by the fiic. 
Romero and the Princess rode away, calling Adtos ^ to the Indians, 
over the stream and into the dense spruce whence tlic tw'o stiangc 
figuies had emerged 

When they w'ere alone, Romero turned and looked at her curiously, 
in a way she could not understand, wuth such a haid glint in his eyes. 
And for the first time she wondered if she ^vas rash 
“ I hope you don’t mind going alone with me," she said 
“ If you want it,” he replied 

They emerged at the foot of the great bare slope of rocky summit, 
where dead spruce-trees stood sparse and bristling like bristles on 
a grey dead hog Romero said tlic Mexicans, tw'cnty > cars back, had 
fired the mountains, to drive out the whites Tins giey concave 
slope of summit was corpse-hke. 

The trail was almost invisible Romero watclicd for tlic trees 
which tlie Forest Service had blazed And they chmbcd the stark 
corpse slope, among dead spruce, fallen and ash-grey, mto tlic wand. 
The wind came luslimg from the west, up the funnel of tlie canyon, 
from the desert And ffiere was the desert, like a vast mirage tJting 
slowly upwards towards the west, immense and pallid, away beyond 
the funnel of the canyon The Princess could hardly look 
For an hour their horses rushed the slope, hastenmg witli a great 
working of the haunches upwards, and halting to breathe, scrambling 
again, and rowing their way up length by length, on tlie livid, 
slanting wall While tlie wind blew like some v^’ast machine ^ 
After an hour they were working their way on the incline, no 
longer forcing straight up. All was grey and dead around Uiem 
the horses picked their way over the silver-grey corpses of the spmee" 
But they were near the top, near the ndge ^ 

Even the horses made a rush for the last bit They had worked 
round to a scrap of spruce forest near the veiy top They hurried 
in, out of the huge, monstrous, mechamcal wand, that wdiistled 
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inhumanly and was palely cold So, stepping through the dark 
screen of trees, they emerged over the crest 

In front now was nothing but mountains, ponderous, massive, 
down-sittmg mountains, in a huge and intricate knot, empty of life 
or soul Under the bristling black feathers of spruce nearby lay 
patches of white snow. The hfeless valleys were concaves of rock 
and spruce, the rounded summits and the hog-backed summits of 
grey rock crowded one behind the other like some monstrous herd 
in arrest. 

It frightened the Princess, it was so inhuman She had not thought 
it could be so inhuman, so, as it were, anti-life And yet now one of 
her desires was fulfilled. She had seen it, the massive, gruesome, 
repellent core of the Rockies. She saw it there beneath her eyes, in 
its gigantic, heavy gruesomeness 

And she wanted to go back. At this moment she wanted to turn 
back She had looked down into the intestinal knot of these 
mountains She was frightened She wanted to go back 
But Romero was riding on, on the lee side of the spruce forest, 
above the concaves of the inner mountains He turned round to her 
and pointed at the slope witli a dark hand 

“ Here a miner has been trying for gold,” he said It was a grey, 
scratched-out heap near a hole — ^like a great badger hole. And it 
looked quite fresh 
“ Quite lately ^ ” said the Princess 

“ No, long ago — twenty, thirty years ” He had reined in his 
horse and was looking at the mountains “ Look ! ” he said 
“ There goes the Forest Service trail — along those ndges, on the top, 
way over there till it comes to Lucytown, where is the Government 
road We go down there — no trail — see behind that mountain — you 
see the top, no trees, and some grass ? ” 

His arm was lifted, his brown hand pointing, his dark eyes piercing 
into the distance, as he sat on his black horse twisting round to her. 
Strange and ominous, only the demon of himself, he seemed to her. 
She was dazed and a httle sick, at that height, and she could not see 
any more. Only she saw an 'eagle turnmg in the air beyond, and the 
hght from the west showed the pattern on him underneath 
“ Shall I ever be able to go so far ^ ” asked the Princess faintly, 
petulantly 

“ Oh yes ' All easy now No more hard places ” 

They worked along the ndge, up and down, keeping on the lee 
side, the inner side, in the dark shadow It was cold. Then the trail 
laddered up again, and tliey emerged on a narrow ridge-track, with 
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the mountain slipping away enormously on either side The Pnncc^^s 
was afraid Foi one moment she looked out, and saw the desert, 
the dcscit ridges, moic desert, more blue ridges, shining pale and 
very vast, fai below, vastly palely tilting to the westein horizon. It 
was ethereal and lenif>ing in its gleaming, pale half-buinishcd 
immensity, tilted at the west She could not bear it To the left 
was the ponderous, involved mass of mountains all Incehng heavily. 

She closed hci eyes and let her consciousness ewapoiale away 
The mare followed the trail So on and on, in tlic wind again 

They turned then backs to the wind, facing inwards to the 
mountains She thought they’’ had left the trail : it w'as quite 
invisible 

“ No,” he said, lifting his hand and pointing “ Don’t you see the 
blazed ticcs ^ ” 

And making an cffoit of consciousness, she was able to perceive 
on a pale-grey dead spruce stem tlie old marks where an a\c had 
chipped a piece away But with the height, the cold, the wind, her 
brain was numb 


They turned again and began to descend ; he told her tlicy liad 
left the trail The horses slithered in the loose stones, picking their 
wav downward It w^as afternoon, the sun stood obtrusive and 
gleaming in the low'cr heavens — about four o’clock Tlic liorscs 
went steadily, slowly, but obstinately onwards The air was getting 
colder They were in among the lumpish peaks and steep concav c 
valleys She was barely conscious at all of Romero 

He dismounted and came to help her from her saddle She 
tottered, but would not betray her feebleness 

“ We must slide down heic,” he said “ I can lead the horses 
They were on a ridge, and facing a steep bare slope of pallid, 
tawny mountain grass on w^hich the western sun shone full It was 
steep and concave The Pnneess felt she might start slipping, and 
go down like a toboggan mto the great hollow 
But she pulled herself together. Her eye blazed up again with 
excitement and determination. A wind rushed past her , she could 
hear the shriek of spruce trees far below Bright spots came on her 
cheeks as her hair blew across. She looked a wald, fairy-hkc little 
thing ^ 


“ No,” she said “ I will take my horse ” 

“ Then rand she doesn’fshp down on top of you ’’ said Romero 
And away he went, nimbly dropping down the pale, steep incline' 
making from rock to rock, down the grass, and following any little 
slanting groove His horse hopped and shthered after hitn and 
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sometimes stopped dead, with forefeet pressed back, refusing to go 
further. He, below his horse, looked up and pulled the reins gently, 
and encouraged the creature Then the horse once more dropped 
his forefeet with a jerk, and the descent continued. 

The Princess set off in blind, reckless pursuit, tottering and yet 
nimble And Romero, looking constantly back to see how she was 
faring, saw her fluttenng down like some queer htde bird, her orange 
breeches twinkling like the legs of some duck, and her head, tied in 
the blue and buff kerchief, bound round and round hke the head 
of some blue-topped bird The sorrel mare rocked and shpped 
behind her But down came the Princess in a reckless intensity, a 
tiny, vivid spot on the great hoUow flank of the tawny mountain 
So tiny ' Tiny as a frail bird’s egg It made Romero’s mind go 
blank with wonder 

But they had to get down, out of that cold and dragging wind. 
The spruce trees stood below, where a tiny stream emerged m stones. 
Away plunged Romero, zigzaggmg down And away behind, up 
the slope, fluttered the tiny, bright-coloured Princess, holding the 
end of the long reins, and leading the lumbering, four-footed, 
shding mare 

At last they were down Romero sat in the sun, below the wind, 
beside some squaw-berry bushes The Princess came near, the 
colour flaming in her cheeks, her eyes dark blue, much darker than 
the kerchief on her head, and glowing unnaturally 
“We make it,” said Romero 

“ Yes,” said the Princess, dropping the reins and subsiding on to 
the grass, unable to speak, unable to think 

But, thank heaven, they were out of the wind and in the sun 
In a few minutes her consciousness and her control began to come 
back She drank a little water. Romero was attending to the 
saddles Then they set off again, leading the horses still a little 
further down the tiny stream-bed. Then they could mount 
They rode down a bank and into a valley grove dense with aspens. 
Winding through the thin, crowding, pale-smooth stems, the sun 
shone flickenng beyond them, and the disc-hke aspen leaves, 
waving queer mechamcal signals, seemed to be splashing the gold 
light before her eyes She rode on in a splashing dazzle of gold 
Then they entered shadow and the dark, resinous spruce trees. 
The fierce boughs always wanted to sweep her off her horse She 
had to twist and squirm past ' - . ^ 

But there was a semblance of an old trail And all at once they 
emerged in the sun on the edge of the spruce-grove, and there was a 
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little cabin, and tlie bottom of a small, naked valley with grey rock 
and heaps of stones, and a round pool of intense green, water, dark 
green The sun was just about to leave it 

Indeed, as she stood, the shadow came over the cabin and over 
herself j they were in the lo'wer gloom, a twilight Above, the heights 
still blazed. 

It was a little hole of a cabin, near tlie spruce trees, with an earthen 
floor and an unhinged door There M^as a wooden bed-bunk, three 
old sawn-ofif log-lengths to sit on as stools, and a sort of fiic-place ; 
no room for anything else The httle hole would hardly contain 
two people The roof had gone — but Romero had laid on thick 
spruce-boughs 

The strange squalor of the primitive forest pervaded the place, 
the squalor of ammals and their droppings, the squalor of the wild. 
The Princess knew the pecuhar repulsiveness of it She was tired and 
famt 

Romero hastily got a handful of twigs, set a little fire going in the 
stove grate, and went out to attend to the horses The Princess 
vaguely, mechanically, put sticks on the fire, m a sort of stupor, 
watching the blaze, stupefied and fascinated She could not make 
much fire — it would set the whole cabm alight. And smoke oozed 
out of the dilapidated mud-and-stone chimney 

When Romero came m with the saddle-pouches and saddles, 
hanging the saddles on the wall, there sat the little Princess on her 
stump of wood m front of the dilapidated fire-grate, warming her 
tiny hands at the blaze, while her orange breeches glowed almost 
like another fire She was in a sort of stupor. 

“ You have some whisky now, or some tea ? Or ivait for some 
soup ^ ” he asked 

She rose and looked at him with bright, dazed eyes, half compre- 
hending , the colour glowing hectic in her cheeks 

“ Some tea,” she said, “ widi a httle whisky in it Where’s the 
kettle ^ ” 

“ Wait,” he said “ I’ll bring the things ” 

She took her cloak from the back of her saddle, and followed him 
into the open It ivas a deep cup of shadow. But aboi’e the sky was 
still shining, and the heights of the mountains were blazing with 
aspen like fire blazing 

Their horses were cropping the grass among the stones Romero 
clambered up a heap of grey stones and began lifting away logs and 
rocks, till he had opened the mouth of one of the mmer’s httle old 
workings This was his cache brought out bundles of blankets, 
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pans for cooking, a little petrol camp-stove, an axe, the regular 
' camp outfit He seemed so quick and energetic and full of force. 
This qmck force dismayed the Princess a little. 

She took a saucepan and went down the stones to the water. It 
was very still and mysterious, and of a deep green colour, yet pure, 
transparent as glass. How cold the place was ' How mysterious 
and fearful 

She crouched m her dark cloak by the water, rinsmg the saucepan, 
feeling the cold heavy above her, the shadow hke a vast weight upon 
her, bowing her down. The sun was leavmg the mountain tops, 
departing, leaving her under profound shadow. Soon it would 
crush her down completely. 

Sparks ? Or eyes looking at her across the water ^ She gazed, 
hypnotized And with her sharp eyes she made out in the dusk the 
pale form of a bob-cat crouchmg hy the water’s edge, pale as the 
stones among which it crouched, opposite And it was watching her 
with cold, electric eyes of strange mtentness, a sort of cold, icy 
wonder and fearlessness She saw its museau pushed forward, its 
tufted ears prickmg intensely up It was watching her with cold, 
animal cunosity, somethmg demomsh and conscienceless 

She made a swift movement, spilling her water And in a flash 
the creature was gone, leaping hke a cat that is escaping , but 
strange and soft in its motion, with its little bob-tail. Rather fascinat- 
ing Yet that cold, intent, demomsh watching ' She shivered with 
cold and fear She knew well enough the dread and repulsiveness 
of the wild. 

Romero carried in the bundles of bedding and the camp outfit 
The windowless cabin was already dark inside He lit a lantern, 
and then went out again with the axe She heard him chopping 
wood as she fed sticks to the fire under her water. When he came in 
with an armful of oak-scrub faggots, she had just thrown the tea 
into the water. 

“ Sit down,” she said, “ and drink tea ” 

He poured a little bootleg whisky into the enamel cups, and in the 
silence the two sat on the log-ends, sipping the hot hqmd and 
coughing occasionally from the smoke 

“ We bum these oak sticks,” he said. “ They don’t make hardly 
any smoke ” 

Curious and remote he was, saying nothing except what had to 
be said. And she, for her part, was as remote from him. 
They seemed far. far apart, woilds apart, now they were so 
near 
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He unwrapped one bundle of bedding, and spread the blankets 
and the sheepskin m the wooden bunk 

“ You he down and rest,^’ he said, and I make the supper.” 

She decided to do so Wrapping her cloak round her, she lay 
down in the bunk, turning her face to tire wall She could hear him 
preparing supper over the little petrol stove. Soon she could smell 
the soup he was heating ; and soon she heard the hissing of fried 
chicken in a pan 

“ You eat your supper now ? ” he said 

With a jerky, despairing movement, she sat up in the bunk, tossing 
back her hair She felt cornered. 

“ Give It me here,” she said 

He handed her first the cupful of soup. She sat among the 
blankets, eating it slowly She was hungry Then he gave her an 
enamel plate with pieces of fried chicken and currant jelly, butter 
and bread. It was very good As they ate the chicken he made 
the coffee. She said never a word A certain resentment filled hei 
She was cornered. 

When supper was over he washed the dishes, dried them, and put 
everything away carefully, else there would have been no room to 
move in die hole of a cabin. The oak-wood gave out a good bright 
heat 

He stood for a few moments at a loss Then he asked her . 

“ You want to go to bed soon ^ ” 

‘‘ Soon,” she said Where are you going to sleep ^ ” 

“ I make my bed here ” he pointed to the floor along the wall 

“ Too cold out of doors ” 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I suppose it is ” 

She sat immobile, her cheeks hot, fuU of conflicting thoughts 
And she watched him while he folded the blankets on the flooi, a 
sheepskin underneath Then she went out into the night 

The stars were big Mars sat on the edge of a mountain, for all 
the world hke the blazing eye of a crouching mountain hon But she 
herself was deep, deep below m a pit of shadow In the intense 
silence she seemed to hear the spruce forest crackhng with electricity 
and cold. Strange, foreign stars floated on that unmoving water 
The mght was going to freeze. Over the hills came the far sobbing- 

singing howhng of the coyotes She wondered hoiv the horses 
would be 

Shuddering a little, she turned to the cabin Warm heht showed 
through tls chinks She pushed at the nckety, half-openld dwr 
What about the horses ^ she said 
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“ My black, he won’t go away. And your marc will stay ^vitli 
him You want to go to bed now ? ” 

“ I think I do.” 

“ All nght I feed the horses some oats.” 

And he went out into the night 

He did not come back for some time. She was lying wrapped up 
tight in the bunk. 

He blew out the lantern, and sat down on his bedding to take off 
his clothes. She lay with her back turned. And soon, in the silence, 
she was asleep 

She dreamed it was snowing, and the snow was falling on her 
through the roof, softly, softly, helplessly, and she was going to be 
buried ahve She was growing colder and colder, the snow was 
weighing down on her The snow was going to absorb her. 

She awoke with a sudden convulsion, like pain. She was really 
very cold , perhaps the heavy blankets had numbed her. Her 
heart seemed unable to beat, she felt she could not move 

With another convulsion she sat up It was intensely dark 
There weis not even a spark of fire, the light wood had burned nght 
away. She sat in thick obhvious darkness Only through a clunk 
she could see a star. 

What did she want ^ Oh, what did she want ^ She sat in bed 
and rocked herself woefully She could hear the steady breathing 
of the sleeping man She was shivering with cold ; her heart 
seemed as if it could not beat She wanted warmth, protection, 
she wanted to be taken away from herself And at the same time, 
perhaps more deeply than anything, she wanted to keep herself 
intact, intact, untouched, that no one should have any power over 
her, or rights to her It was a wild necessity m her that no one, 
particularlv no man, should have any rights or power over her, that 
no one and nothing should possess her 

Yet that other thing ' And she was so cold, so shivenng, and her 
heart could not beat. Oh, would not someone help her heart to 
beat ^ 

She tried to speak, and could not Then she cleared her throat. 

“ Romero,” she said strangely, “ it is so cold.” 

Where did her voice come from, and whose voice was it, in tlic 
dark ? 

She heard him at once sit up, and his voice, startled, with a 
resonance that seemed to vibrate against her, saying . 

“ You want me to make you warm ? ” 

“ Yes ” 
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As soon as he had lifted her in his arms, she wanted to scream 
to him not to touch her. She stiffened herself Yet she was dumb. 

And he was warm, but with a terrible animal warmth that seemed 
to annihilate her He panted like an animal with desire And she 
was given over to this thing 

She had never, never wanted to be given over to this. But she had 
ivilled that it should happen to her And according to her will, she 
lay and let it happen But she never wanted it She never wanted 
to be thus assailed and handled, and mauled She wanted to keep 
herself to herself 

However, she had willed it to happen, and it had happened She 
panted with rehef when it was over 

Yet even now she had to he within tlie hard, powerful clasp of this 
other creature, this man She dreaded to struggle to go away She 
dreaded almost too much the icy cold of that other bunk. 

“ Do you want to go away from me ? ’’ asked his strange voice. 
Oh, if It could only have been a thousand miles away from her ! 
Yet she had wnlled to have it thus close 

“ No,” she said 

And she could feel a curious joy and pnde surging up again in 
him . at her expense Because he had got her. She felt like a victim 
there And he was exulting in his power over her, his possession, 
his pleasure. 

When dawm came, he was fast asleep. She sat up suddenly. 

“ I want a fire,” she said 

He opened his brown eyes wide, and smiled with a curious tender 
luxuriousness 


I want you to make a fire,” she said. 

He glanced at the chinks of hght His brown face hardened to 
the day. 

“ All right,” he said “ I’ll make it.” 


She hid her face while he dressed. She could not bear to look at 
him He was so suffused with pride and luxury. She hid her face 
almost in despair. But feehng the cold blast of air as he opened the 
door, she wnggled down mto the warm place where he had been. 
How soon the warmth ebbed, when he had gone I 
He made a fire and went out, returmng after a while with water 
“ You stay m bed tdl the suu comes,” he said. “ It mid ” 
“ Hand me my cloak ” ^ 

She Mapped the cloak fast round her, and sat up amontc the 
blankets The warmth was already spreading from the fire ^ 

I suppose we will start back as soon as we’ve had breakfast ? ” 
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He was crouching at his camp-stove making scrambled eggs He 
looked up suddenly, transfixed, and his brown eyes, so soft and 
luxuriously widened, looked straight at her. 

“You want to ^ ” he said. 

“ We’d better get back as soon as possible,” she said, turning aside 
from his eyes 

“ You want to get away from me ^ ” he asked, repeating the 
question of the mght in a sort of dread 

“ I want to get away from here,” she said decisively. And it was 
true. She wanted supremely to get away, back to the world of 
people 

He rose slowly to his feet, holding the alumimum frying-pan. 

“ Don’t you hke last mght ^ ” he asked 
“ Not really,” she said “ Why ^ Do you ^ ” 

He put down the frymg-pan and stood staring at the wall She 
could see she had given him a cruel blow But she did not relent 
She was getting her own back She wanted to regain possession of 
all herself, and in some mysterious way she felt that he possessed 
some part of her still. 

He looked round at her slowly, his face greyish and heavy. 

“ You Americans,” he said, “ you always want to do a man down ” 

“ I am not Amencan,” she said “ I am British And I don’t 
want to do any man down I only want to go go back, now ” 

“ And what will you say about me, down there ^ ” 

“ That you were very kind to me, and very good ” 

He crouched down agam, and went on turning the eggs He gave 
her her plate, and her coffee, and sat down to his own food 
But agam he seemed not to be able to swallow He looked up at 
her. 

“ You don’t hke last mght? ” he asked 

“ Not really,” she said, though with some difficulty. “ I don t 
care for that kind of thing.” 

A blank sort of wonder spread over his face, at these words, 
followed immediately by a black look of anger, and than a stony, 
simster despair 

“ You don’t ? ” he said, looking her in the eyes 
“ Not really,” she rephed, looking back with steady hostihty 
into his eyes. 

Then a dark flame seemed to come from his face 
“ I make you,” he said, as if to himself 

He rose and reached her clothes, that hung on a peg the fine 
linen underwear, the orange breeches, the fleecy jumper, the blue- 
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and-buff kerchief ; then he took up her riding boots and her bead 
moccasins Crushing everything in his arms^, he opened the door. 
Sitting up, she saw him stride down to the daik-green pool in the 
frozen shadow of that deep cup of a valley. He tossed the clothing 
and the boots out on the pool Ice had formed And on the pure, 
dark green imrror, in the slaty shadow, the Princess saw her things 
lying, the white hnen, the orange breeches, the black boots, the blue 
moccasms, a tangled heap of colour. Romero picked up rocks and 
heaved them out at the ice, till the surface broke and the fluttering 
clothing disappeared in the rattling ivater, -while the valley echoed 
and shouted again with the sound 

She sat m despair among the blankets, hugging tight her pale- 
blue cloak Romero strode straight back to the cabin 
“ Now you stay here with me,’’ he said 

She was furious Her blue eyes met his They were like two 
demons watching one another In his face, beyond a sort of 
unrelieved gloom, was a demomsh desire for death 

He saw her looking round the cabm, scheming. He saw her eyes 
on his nfle He took the gun and went out with it. Returning, he 
pulled out her saddle, carried it to the tarn, and threw it in. Then 
he fetched his own saddle, and did the same 

“ Now will you go away ^ ” he said, looking at her with a 
smile 

She debated within herself whether to coax him and wheedle him 
But she knew he was already beyond it She sat among her blankets 
in a frozen sort of despair, hard as hard ice -with anger 

He did the chores, and disappeared with the gun She got up in 
her blue pyjamas, huddled in her cloak, and stood in the doorway. 
The dark-green pool was motionless again, the stony slopes were 
pallid and frozen Shadow still lay, like an after-death, deep in this 
valley Always m the distance she saw the horses feeding If she 
could catch one ' The bnlhant yellow sun was half-way down the 
mountain It was mne o’clock 


AU day she was alone, and she was frightened 'VHiat she was 
frightened of she didn’t know. Perhaps the crackling in the dark 
spruce wood Perhaps just the savage, heardess wildness of the 
mountains But all day she sat in the sun in the doorw^ay of the 
cabin, watching, watching for hope And all the time her bowels 
were cramped with fear 


She saw a dark spot that probably was a bear, roving across the 
pale grassy slope in the far distance, in the sun 

When, in the afternoon, she saw Romero approaching, with silent 
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suddenness, carrying his gun and a dead deer, the cramp in her 
bowels relaxed, tJien became colder She dreaded him with a cold 
dread 

“ There is deer-meat,” he said, throwing the dead doe at her feet 
“ You don’t want to go away from here,” he said. “ This is a 
nice place ” 

She shrank into the cabin 

“ Come mto tlie sun,” he said, following her. She looked up at 
him with hostile, frightened eyes 

“ Gome mto the sun,” he repeated, talcing her gently by the arm, 
in a powerful grasp. 

She knew it was useless to rebel Quiedy he led her out, and 
seated himself in the doorway, holding her still by the arm. 

“ In the sun it is warm,” he said “ Look, this is a nice place. 
You are such a pretty white woman, why do you want to act mean 
to me ^ Isn’t this a nice place ^ Gome ' Gome here ! It is sure 
warm here ” 

He drew her to him, and m spite of her stony resistance, he took 
her cloak from her, holding her m her thin blue pyjamas 

“ You sure are a pretty little white woman, small and pretty,” he 
said “ You sure won’t act mean to me — ^you don’t want to, I know 
you don’t ” 

She, stony and powerless, had to submit to him. The sun shone 
on her white, dehcate skin. 

“ I sure don’t mind hell fire,” he said “ After this ” 

A queer, luxurious good-humour seemed to possess him again. 
But though outwardly she was powerless, inwardly she resisted him, 
absolutely and stonily. 

When later he was leaving her again, she said to him suddenly 
“You think you can conquer me this way But you can’t. You 
can never conquer me ” 

He stood arrested, looking back at her, with many emotions 
conflicting m his face — wonder, surprise, a touch of horror, and an 
unconscious pain that crumpled his face till it was like a mask Then 
he went out without saying a word, hung the dead deer on a bough, 
and started to flay it While he was at this butcher’s work, the sun 
sank and cold mght came on again 

“ You see,” he said to her as he crouched, cooking the supper, 

I ain’t going to let you go I reckon you called to me in the night, 
and I’ve some right If you want to fix it up right now with me, 
and say you want to be with me, we’ll fix it up now and go down to 
the ranch to-morrow and get married or whatever you want But 
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you’ve got to say you want to be witli me. Else I shall stay right 
here, till sometlimg happens ” 

She waited a while before she answered 

‘‘ I don’t want to be with anybody against my irill I don’t 
dislike you , at least, I didn’t, till you tried to put your will over 
mine I won’t have anybody’s will put over me You can’t succeed. 
Nobody could You can never get me under your will And you 
won’t have long to try, because soon they ivill send someone to look 
for me ” 

He pondered this last, and she regretted ha\ing said it Then, 
sombre, he bent to die cooking again. 

He could not conquer her, however much he violated her. Because 
her spirit was hard and flawless as a diamond. But he could shatter 
her This she knew. Much more, and she would be shattered. 

In a sombre, violent excess he tried to expend his desire for her 
And she was racked with agony, and felt each time she would die. 
Because, in some peculiar way, he had got hold of her, some 
unreahzed part of her which she never wished to realize. Racked 
with a burning, tearing anguish, she felt that the thread of her being 
would break, and she would die The burmng heat that racked her 
inwardly 

If only, only she could be alone again, cool and intact ’ If only 
she could recover herself again, cool and mtact ' Would she ever, 
ever, ever be able to bear herself again 

Even now she did not hate him It was beyond that Like some 
racking, hot doom. Personally he hardly existed 
The next day he would not let her have any fire, because of attract- 
ing attention with the smoke It was a grey day, and she was cold 
He stayed around, and heated soup on the petrol stove She lay 
motionless in the blankets 

And in the afternoon she pulled the clothes over her head and 
broke into tears She had never really cried in her life He dragged 
the blankets away and looked to see what was shaking her. She 
sobbed in helpless hysterics He covered her over again and tvent 
outside, looking at the mountains, where clouds were dragging and 
leaving a little snow It was a violent, windy, horrible day, the evil 
of winter rushing down 

She cried for hours And after tliis a great silence came between 
them They were two people who had died He did not touch her 
any more In the mght she lay and shiveied hke a dying dog She 
felt that her very shivering would rupture something in her body 
and she would die ^ ’ 
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At last she had to speak. 

“ Could you make a fire ? I am so cold,” she said, with chattering 
teeth 

“ Want to come over here ? ” came his voice 
“ I would rather you made me a fire,” she said, her teeth knoclang 
together and choppmg the words in two 
He got up and kindled a fire At last the warmth spread, and 
she could sleep. 

The next day was still chilly, with some wind. But the sun shone 
He went about m silence, with a dead-looking face It was now so 
dreary and so like death she wished he would do anything rather 
than continue in this negation. If now he asked her to go down with 
him to tlie world and marry him, she would do it. What did it 
matter ^ Notlnng mattered any more 
But he would not ask her. His desire was dead and heavy like 
ice within him He kept watch around the house 

On the fourth day as she sat huddled m the doorway m the sun, 
hugged in a blanket, she saw two horsemen come over the crest of 
the grassy slope — small figures She gave a cry He looked up 
quickly and saw the figures The men had dismounted They were 
looking for the trail 

“ They are lookmg for me,” she said. 

“ Muy bien,” he answered in Spanish 

He went and fetched liis gun, and sat with it across his knees 
“ Oh ! ” she said “ Don’t shoot ' ” 

He looked across at her 

“ Why ^ ” he said “ You like staying with me ? ” 

“ No,” she said “ But don’t shoot ” 

“ I am’t going to Pen,” he said 

“ You won’t have to go to Pen,” she said “ Don’t shoot ' ” 

“ I’m going to shoot,” he muttered 

And straightaway he kneeled and took very careful aim The 
Princess sat on m an agony of helplessness and hopelessness 
The shot rang out In an instant she saw one of the horses on the 
pale grassy slope rear and go rolling down The man had dropped 
in the grass, and was invisible The second man clambered on his 
horse, and on that precipitous place went at a gallop in a long 
swerve towards the nearest spruce-tree cover Bang ' Bang ' went 
Romero’s shots But each time he missed, and the runmng horse 
leaped hke a Kangaroo towards cover 

It was hidden Romero now got behind a rock , tense silence, m 
the brilliant sunshine The Princess sat on the bunk inside the cabin. 
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croucliing, paralysed For hoiirSj it seemed, Romero knelt behind 
this rock, in his black shirt, bare-headed, watching. He had a 
beautiful, alert figure The Princess wondered why she did not feel 
sorry for him But her spirit was hard and cold, her heart could not 
melt Though now she would have called him to her, ^vith love. 

But no, she did not love him. She would never love any man. 
Never ' It was fixed and sealed in her, almost vindictively. 

Suddenly she was so starded she almost fell from the bunk A 
shot rang out quite close from behind the cabin Romero leaped 
straight into the air, his arms fell outstretched, turning as he leaped. 
And even while he was m the air, a second shot rang out, and he fell 
with a crash, squirming, his hands clutching the earth towards the 
cabin door 

The Princess sat absolutely motionless, transfixed, staring at the 
prostrate figure In a few moments the figure of a man m the Forest 
Service appeared close to the house ; a young man m a broad- 
brimmed Stetson hat, dark flannel shirt, and riding-boots, carrying 
a gun He strode over to the prostrate figure 
“ Got you, Romero ! ” he said aloud. And he turned the dead 
man over There was already a httle pool of blood where Romero’s 
breast had been 

“ H’m ! ” said the Forest Service man. “ Guess I got you nearer 
tlian I thought ” 

And he squatted there, staring at the dead man 
The distant calling of his comrade aroused him. He stood up 
“ Hullo, Bill f ” he shouted “ Yep ! Got him I Yep f Done 
him in, apparently ” 

The second man rode out of the forest on a grey horse. He had a 
ruddy, kind face, and round brown eyes, dilated with dismay. 

“ He’s not passed out ^ ” he asked anxiously 
“ Looks like it,” said the first young man, coolly. 

The second dismounted and bent over the body Then he stood 
up again, and nodded 

“ Yea-a • ” he said “ He’s done in all right It’s him all right 
boy I It’s Domingo Romero ” ’ 

“ Yep I I know it > ” replied the other 

Then in perplexity he turned and looked into the cabin, where 
the Princess squatted, staring with big owl eyes from her red blanket 
“ Hello <” he said, coming towards the' hut And he took Ms 

hat off Oh, the sense of ndiciile she felt ' Though he did not mean 
any 

But she could not speak, no matter what she felt 
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“ What’d this man start firing for ? ” he asked. 

She fumbled for words, with numb lips. 

“ He had gone out of his mind * ” she said, with solemn, stammer- 
ing conviction 

“ Good Lord ! You mean to say he’d gone out of his mind ? 
Wliew • That’s pretty awful ! That explains it then H’m ! ” 

He accepted the explanation without more ado 
With some difficulty they succeeded in getting the Princess down 
to the ranch But she, too, was not a little mad. 

“ I’m not quite sure where I am,” she said to Mrs. Wilkieson, as 
she lay in bed “ Do you mind explaimng ^ ” 
hlrs Wilkieson explained tactfully. 

“ Oh, yes ’ ” said the Princess. “ I remember And I had an 
accident in the mountains, didn’t I ^ Didn’t we meet a man who’d 
gone mad, and who shot my horse from under me ^ ” 

“ Yes, you met a man who had gone out of his imnd.” 

The real affair was hushed up The Princess departed east in a 
fortnight’s time, in Miss Cummins’s care Apparently she had 
recovered herself entirely She was the Pnncess, and a virgin 
intact 

But her bobbed hair was grey at the temples, and her eyes were 
a litde mad She was sligh% crazy 

“ Since my accident in die mountains, when a man went mad and 
shot my horse from under me, and my guide had to shoot him dead, 

I have never felt quite myself” 

So she put It 

Later, she married an elderly man, and seemed pleased 
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There was a woman who loved her husband, but she could not 
live with him The husband, on his side, was sincerely attached to 
his wife, yet he could not live with her They were both under forty, 
both handsome and both attractive They had the most sincere 
regard for one another, and felt, in some odd way, eternally marned 
to one another. They knew one another more intimately than they 
knew anybody else, they felt more known to one another than to 
any other person 

Yet they could not hve together Usually, they kept a thousand 
miles apart, geographically But when he sat in the greyness of 
England, at the back of his mind, with a certain grim fidelity, he 
was aware of his wife, her strange yearning to be loyal and faithful, 
having her gallant affairs away in the sun, in the south And she, 
as she drank her cocktail on the terrace over the sea, and turned 
her grey, sardonic eyes on the heavy dark face of her adimrer, whom 
she really liked quite a lot, she was actually preoccupied ivitli the 
clear-cut features of her handsome young husband, thinking of how 
he would be asking Ins secretary to do something for him, asking in 
that good-natured, confident voice of a man who knows that his 
request will be only too gladly fulfilled 
The secretary, of course, adored him She was very competent, 
quite young, and quite good-looking She adored him But then 
all his servants always did, particularly his women-servants His 
men-servants were likely to swindle him 
When a man has an adoring secretary, and you are the man’s 
wife, what are you to do ? Not that there was anything “ wrong ” 
—if you know what I mean '—between them Nothing you could 
call adultery, to come down to brass tacks No, no ' They were 
just the young master and his secretary. He dictated to her she 
slaved for him and adored him, and the whole thing went on 


He didn t adore her A man doesn’t need to adore hi 
depended on her “ I simply rely on Mis 
Wrexali Whereas he could never rely on his ivife The™’ 

726 
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thing he knew finally about her was that she didn’t intend to be 
relied on 

So they remained fnends, m the awful unspoken intimacy of the 
once-marned Usually each year they went away together for a 
hohday, and, if they had not been man and wife, they would have 
found a great deal of fun and stimulation in one another The fact 
that they were married, had been married for the last dozen years, 
and couldn’t hve together for the last three or four, spoilt them for 
one another Each had a pnvate feeling of bitterness about the 
other. 

However, they were awfully kind He was the soul of generosity, 
and held her in real tender esteem, no matter how many gallant 
affairs she had Her gallant affairs were part of her modern neces- 
sity “ After all, I’ve got to live I can’t turn into a pillar of salt 
m five minutes just because you and I can’t hve together ' It takes 
years for a w^oman like me to turn mto a pillar of salt At least I 
hope so ' ” 

“ Quite ' ” he replied “ Quite ! By all means put them in 
pickle, make pickled cucumbers of them, before you crystallize out 
That’s my advict ” 

He was like that so aw^fully clever and enigmatic She could 
more or less fathom the idea of the pickled cucumbers, but the 
“ crystalhzmg out ” — what did that signify ^ 

And did he mean to suggest that he Inmself had been well pickled 
and that furtiier immersion was for him unnecessary, would spoil his 
flavour ? Was that w^hat he meant ? And herself, was she the brine 
and the vale of tears ^ 

You never knew how catty a man was being, when he w^as really 
clever and enigmatic, withal a bit whimsical He was adorably 
whimsical, with a twist of his flexible, vain mouth, that had a long 
upper hp, so fraught wath vamty ' But then a handsome, clear-cut, 
histriomc young man hke that, how could he help being vain ^ 
The women made him so 

All, the women ! How mce men would be if there were no other 
ivomen ! 

And how nice the women would be if there were no other men I 
That’s the best of a secretary She may have a husband, but a 
husband is the mere shred of a man, compared to a boss, a chief, 
a man who dictates to you and whose words you faithfully write 
down and then transcribe. Imagine a wife writing down anything 
her husband said to her ! But a secretary ' Every and and but of 
his she preserves for ever What are candied violets in comparison ' 
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Now it is all very well having gallant affairs under the southern 
sun, when you know there is a husband whom you adore dictating 
to a secretary whom you are too scornful to hate yet whom you 
rather despise, though you allow she has her good points, away 
north in the place you ought to regard as home A gallant affair 
isn’t much good when you’ve got a bit of grit in your eye. Or 
something at the back of your mmd. 

What’s to be done ^ The husband, of course, did not send his 
wife away 

“ You’ve got your secretary and your work,” she said. “ There’s 
no room for me ” 

“ There’s a bedroom and a sitting-room exclusively for you,” he 
replied “ And a garden and half a motor-car But please yourself 
entirely Do what gives you most pleasure ” 

“ In that case,” she said, “ I’ll just go south for the winter.” 

“ Yes, do • ” he said “ You always enjoy it.” 

“ I always do,” she replied 

They parted with a certain relentlessness that had a touch of 
wistful sentiment behind it Off she went to her gallant affairs, 
that were like the curate’s egg, palatable in parts And he settled 
down to work He said he hated working, but he never did any- 
thing else Ten or eleven hours a day That’s what it is to be your 
own master > 

So the Winter wore away, and it was spring, when the swallows 
homeward fly, or northward, in this case This winter, one of a 
senes similar, had been rather hard to get through The bit of grit 
in the gallant lady’s eye had worked deeper in the more she bhnked. 
Dark faces might be dark, and icy cocktails might lend a glow ; 
she bhnked her hardest to blink that bit of grit away, without success 
Under the spicy balls of the mimosa she thought of that husband of 
hers in his library, and of that neat, competent but common httle 
secretary of his, for ever taking down what he said ! 

“ How a man can stand it ’ How she can stand it, common little 
thing as she is, I don’t know ! ” the wife cried to herself 

She meant this dictating business, this ten hours a day inter- 
course, d deux, with nothing but a pencil between them, and a flow 
of words 

What was to be done^ Matters, instead of improving, had 
grown worse The little secretary had brought her mother and sister 
into the establishment The mother was a sort of cook-housekeeper 
the sister was a sort of upper maid— she did the fine laundry and 
looked after “ his ” clothes, and valeted him beautifully It was 
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really an excellent arrangement. The old mother was a splendid 
plain cook, the sister was all that could be desired as a valet de 
chambre, a fine laundress, an upper parlour-maid, and a table- 
waiter. And all economical to a degree They knew his affairs by 
heart His secretary flew to town when a creditor became dangerous, 
and she always smoothed over the financial crisis 

“ He,” of course, had debts, and he was working to pay them off 
And if he had been a fairy prince who could call the ants to help him, 
he would not have been more wonderful than in secunng this 
secretary and her family. They took hardly any wages. And they 
seemed to perform the miracle of loaves and fishes daily 

“ She,” of course, was the wife who loved her husband, but helped 
him into debt, and she still was an expensive item Yet when she 
appeared at her “ home,” the secretanal family received her with 
most elaborate attentions and deference The knight returmng from 
the Crusades didn’t create a greater stir She felt like Queen Eliza- 
beth at Kenilworth, a sovereign paying a visit to her faithful subjects 
But perhaps there lurked always this hair in her soup ' Won’t they 
be glad to be nd of me again ' 

But they protested No 1 No ' They had been waiting and hoping 
and praying she would come They had been pining for her to be 
there, in charge the mistiess, “ his ” wife All, “ his ” wife * 

“ His ” wife ! His halo was hlce a bucket over her head 
The cook-mother was “ of the people,” so it was the upper-maid 
daughter who came for orders 

“ What will you order for to-morrow’s lunch and dinner, Mrs. 
Gee ^ ” 

“ Well, what do you usually have ? ” 

“ Oh, we want joM to say ” 

“ No, what do you usually have ^ ” 

“ We don’t have anything fixed Mother goes out and chooses 
the best she can find, that is nice and fresh But she thought you 
would tell her now what to get ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know ' I’m not YGry good at that sort of thing. 
Ask her to go on j'ust the same , I’m quite sure she knows best ” 

“ Perhaps you’d hke to suggest a sweet ^ ” 

“ No, I don’t care for sweets — and you know Mr. Gee doesn’t. 
So don’t make one for me ” 

Gould anything be more impossible ' They had the house spotless 
and runmng like a dream , how could an incompetent and extrava- 
gant wife dare to interfere, when she saw their amazing and almost 
inspired economy ' But they ran the place on simply nothing ! 
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Simply marvellous people ! And the way they strewed palm- 
branches under her feet ’ 

But tliat only made her feel ridiculous 

“ Don’t you think the family manage very well ^ ” he asked her 
tentatively 

“ Awfully well ' Almost romanticaUv well ’ ” she replied. But 
I suppose you’re perfectly happy ” 

“ I’m perfectly comfortable,” he replied 

“ I can see you are,” she rephed “ Amazingly so 1 I never knew 
such comfort ' Are you sure it isn’t bad for you ^ ” 

She eyed him stealthily He looked very well, and extremely 
handsome, m his histnonic way. He was shockingly well-dressed 
and valeted And he had that air of easy aplomb and good humour 
which is so becoming to a man, and which he only acquires when he 
IS cock of his own httle walk, made much of by his own hens 

“ No ' ” he said, taking his pipe from his mouth and smiling 
whimsically round at her. “ Do I look as if it were bad for me ? ” 

“ No, you don’t,” she rephed promptly . thinking, naturally, as 
a woman is supposed to think nowadays, of his health and comfort, 
the foundation, apparently, of all happiness 
Then, of course, away she went on die backwash. 

“ Perhaps for your work, though, it’s not so good as it is for you, 
she said in a rather small voice She knew he couldn’t bear it if 
she mocked at his work for one moment And he knew that rather 
small voice of hers 

“ In what way ^ ” he said, bnstles rising 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” she answered indifferently “ Perhaps it’s 
not good for a man’s work if he is too comfortable.” 

“ I don’t know about that ' ” he said, taking a dramatic turn 
round the library and drawing at his pipe “ Considenng I work, 
actually, by the clock, for twelve hours a day, and for ten hours when 
it’s a short day, I don’t think you can say I am detenorating from 
easy comfort ” 

“ No, I suppose not,” she admitted. 

Yet she did think it, nevertheless His comfortableness didn’t 
consist so much in good food and a soft bed, as m having nobody 
absolutely nobody and nothing to contradict him I do hke to 
think he’s got nothing to aggravate him,” the secretary had said to 
the wife. 

“ Nothing to aggravate him ' ” What a position for a man » 
Fostered by wnmen w^ho would let nothing " aggravate ” him. If 
anything would aggravate his wounded vanity, this would ! 
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So thought the wife But what was to be done about it ? In the 
silence of midnight she heard his voice in the distance, dictating 
away, like the \'-oice of God to Samuel, alone and monotonous, and 
she imagined the httle figure of the secretary busily sciibblmg short- 
hand Then in the sunny hours of morning, while he was still m 
bed — he never rose till noon — ^from another distance came that 
sharp insect-noise of the typeivnter, like some immense grasshopper 
clurpmg and rattling. It was the secretary, poor thing, typing out 
his notes 

That girl — she was only twenty-eight — ^really slaved herself to skin 
and bone She was small and neat, but she was actually worn out. 
She did far moie work than he did, for she had not only to take 
down all those words he uttered, she had to type them out, make 
three copies, while he was still resting 

“ What on earth she gets out of it,” thought the wife, “ I don’t 
know She’s simply worn to the bone, for a very poor salary, and 
he’s never kissed her, and never will, if I know anything about him ” 

Whether his never kissing her — ^the secretary, that is — made it 
worse or better, the wife did not decide He never kissed anybody 
Whether she herself— the wife, that is — ^wanted to be kissed by him, 
even that she was not clear about She rather thought she didn’t 

What on earth did she want then ^ She was his wife. What on 
earth did she want of him ^ 

She certainly didn’t want to take him down in shorthand, and 
type out again all those words. And she didn’t really want him to 
kiss her ; she knew him too well Yes, she knew him too well I 
you know a man too well, you don’t want him to kiss you. 

Wfiiat then ^ What did she want ^ Why had she such an extra- 
ordinary hang-over about him^ Just because she was his wife? 
Why did she rather “enjoy ” other men — and she was relentless 
about enjoyment— without ever taking them senously ^ And why 
must she take him so damn seriously, when she never really 
“ enjoyed ” him ^ 

Of course she had had good times with him, in the past, before— 
ah ! before a thousand things, all amounting really to nothing. 
But she enjoyed him no more She never even enjoyed being with 
him There was a silent, ceaseless tension between them, that never 
broke, even when they were a thousand miles apart 

Awful ' That’s what you call being married ! What’s to be 
done about it ^ Ridiculous, to .know it all and not do anything 
about It f 
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She came back once more, and there she was, in her own house, 
a sort of super-guest, even to him And the secretarial family 
devoting their hves to him 

Devoting their hves to him ’ But actually > Three women pour- 
ing out their hves for him day and night ' And what did they get in 
return ^ Not one kiss ' Very httle money, because they knew all 
about his debts, and had made it their life-business to get them paid 
off ' No expectations ! Twelve hours’ work a day I Comparative 
isolation, for he saw nobody ! 

And beyond that^ Nothing ! Perhaps a sense of uplift and 
importance because they saw his name and photograph in the news- 
papers sometimes But would anybody believe that it was good 
enough ^ 

Yet they adored it • They seemed to get a deep satisfaction out 
of It, like people with a mission Extraordinary ! 

Well, if tliey did, let them They were, of course, rather common, 
" of the people ” ; there might be a sort of glamour in it for them 
But it was bad for him No doubt about it His work was getting 
diffuse and poor in quahty — and what wonder 1 His whole tone 
was going down — becoming commoner Of course it was bad for 
him 

Being his wife, she felt she ought to do something to save him 
But how could she ? That perfectly devoted, marvellous secretarial 
family, how could she make an attack on them ? Yet she’d love to 
sweep them into obhvion Of course they were bad for him * 
ruining his work, ruining his reputation as a writer, ruimng his life 
Ruining him with their slavish service 
Of course she ought to make an onslaught on them * But how 
could she ^ Such devotion > And what had she herself to offer in 
their place ? Certainly not slavish devotion to him, nor to his flow 
of words ’ Certainly not ! T 

She imagined him stripped once more naked of secrejtarv and 
secretarial family, and she shuddered It was hke throiWng the 
naked baby m the dust-bin Couldn’t do that ' 

Yet something must be done She felt it She was almost “tempted 
to get into debt for another thousand pounds, and send in the bill 
or have it sent in to him, as usual \ ’ 

But no ' Something more drastic * \ 

Something more drastic, or perhaps more gentle She wVvered 
beuveen the two And wavering,' she first did nothing, cameT to no 
decision, dragged vacantly on from day to day, waiting for sufficient 
energy to take her departure once more 
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It was spring ! What a fool she had been to come up in spring ! 
And she was forty ! What an idiot of a woman to go and be forty I 
She went down the garden in the warm afternoon, when birds 
were whisthng loudly from the cover, the sky being low and warm, 
and she had nothing to do. The garden was full of flowers : he 
loved them for their theatrical display Lilac and snowball bushes, 
and laburnum and red may, tulips and anemones and coloured 
daisies Lots of flowers ! Borders of forget-me-nots ! Bachelor’s 
buttons ! What absurd names flowers had 1 She would have called 
them blue dots and yellow blobs and white frills Not so much 
sentiment, after all ’ 

There is a certain nonsense, something showy and stagey about 
spring, with its pusliing leaves and chorus-girl flowers, unless you 
have something corresponding inside you Which she hadn’t 
Oh, heaven ! Beyond the hedge she heard a voice, a steady rather 
tlicatrical voice Oh, heaven ! He was dictating to his secretary 
in the garden Good God, was there nowhere to get away from it ' 
She looked around • there was indeed plenty of escape But what 
was the good of escaping ? He would go on and on She went 
quietly towards the hedge, and listened. 

He was dictating a magazine article about the modern novel 
“ What the modem novel lacks is architecture ” Good God ' 
Architecture * He might just as well say . What the modern novel 
lacks is whalebone, or a teaspoon, or a tooth stopped 
Yet the secretary took it down, took it down, took it down ' 
No, tins could not go on ’ It was more than flesh and blood could 
bear. 

She went quietly along the hedge, somewhat wolf-hke in her 
prowl, a broad, strong woman in an expensive mustard-coloured 
silk jersey and cream-coloured pleated s^rt Her legs were long 
and shapely, and her shoes were expensive 
With a curious wolf-hke stealth she turned the hedge and looked 
across at the small, shaded lawn where the daisies grew impertin- 
ently “ He ” was rechnmg in a coloured hammock under the 
pink-flowering horse-chestnut tree, dressed m white serge with a 
fine yellow-coloured linen shirt His elegant hand dropped over the 
side of the hammock and beat a sort of vague rhythm to his words 
At a httle wicker table the little secretary, in a green knitted frock, 
bent her dark head over her note-book, and diligently made those 
.awful shorthand marks. He was not difficult to take down, as he 
dictated slowly, and kept a sort of rhythm, beating time with his 
danghng hand. 
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“ In every novel there must be one outstanding character with 
which we always sympathize — ^wuth whom we always sympathize 
even though we recognize its— even when we are most aware of the 
human frailties— — ” 

Ev^ery man his own hero, thought the wife grimly, forgetting that 
every woman is intensely her own heroine. 

But what did startle her was a blue bird dashing about near the 
feet of the absorbed, shorthand-scribbhng htde secretary At least 
it was a blue-Ut, blue with grey and some yellow But to the vshfe 
It seemed blue, that jmey spring day, in the translucent afternoon. 
The blue bird, fluttering round the pretty but rather common little 
feet of the little secretary. 

The blue bird ' The blue bird of happiness ! W ell, I’m blest, — 
thought the wife Well, I’m blest * 

And as she was being blest, appeared another blue bird — ^that is, 
another blue-tit — and began to wrestle with the first blue-tit A 
couple of blue birds of happiness, havmg a fight over it ! Well, 
I’m blest ' 

She was more or less out of sight of the human preoccupied pair. 
But “ he ” was disturbed by the fighting blue birds, whose little 
feathers began to float loose 

“ Get out ' ” he said to them mildly, waving a dark-yellow hand- 
kerchief at them “ Fight your httle fight, and settle your private 
affairs elsewhere, my dear httle gentlemen ” 

The little secretary looked up quickly, for she had already begun 
to write it dowm. He smiled at her his tv\asted whimsical smile. 

“ No, don’t take that down,” he said affectionately " Did you 
see those two tits laying into one another ? ” 

No ’ ” said the htde secretary, gazmg brightly round, her eyes 
half-blinded with work 

But she saw the queer, powerful, elegant, wolf-hke figure of the 
wafe, behind her, and terror came into her eyes 

“ I did ! ” said the wife, steppmg forward with those cunous, 
shapely, she- wolf legs of hers, under the very short skirt 

“ Aren’t they extraordinarily vicious htde beasts ^ ” said he 
“ Extraordinarily 1 ” she re-echoed, stooping and picking up a 
htde breast-feather “ Extraordinarily ! See how the feathers fly i ” 
And she got the feather on the tip of her finger, and looked at it. 
Then she looked at the secretary, then she looked at him She had 
a queer, w^ere-wolf expression between her brows 

I^ thmk, he began, these are the loveliest afternoons, when 
there s no direct sun, but aU the sounds and the colours and the 
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scents are sort of dissolved, don’t you know, in the air, and the whole 
thing is steeped, steeped m spring It’s hke being on the inside ; 
you know how I mean, like being mside the egg and just ready to 
cliip the shell.” 

“ Quite hke tliat * ” she assented, without conviction. 

There was a httle pause The secretary said nothmg. They were 
waiting for the wife to depart again 

“ I suppose,” said the latter, “ you’re awfuUy busy, as usual ^ ” 
“Just about the same,” he said, pursing his mouth deprecatingly 
Again the blank pause, m which he waited for her to go away 
again 

“ I know I’m interrupting you,” she. said 

“ As a matter of fact,” he said, “ I was lust watchin? those two 
blue-tits ” 

“ Pair of httle demons ! ” said the wife, blowmg away the yellow 
feather from her linger-tip 
“ Absolutely ' ” he said 

“ Well, I’d better go, and let you get on with your work,” she said 
“No hurry ' ” he said, with benevolent nonchalance “As a 
matter of fact, I don’t think it’s a great success, working out of doors ” 
“ What made you try it ^ ” said the wife “ You know you never 
could do It ” 

“ Miss Wrexall suggested it might make a change But I don’t 
tlnnk It altogether helps, do you. Miss Wrexall ^ ” 

“ I’m sorry,” said the httle secretary 

“ Why should be sorry ^ ” said the wife, looking down at her 
as a wolf might look down half-bemgnly at a httle black-and-tan 
mongrel “ You only suggested it for his good, I’m sure ' ” 

“ I thought the air might be good for him,” the secretary admitted 
“ Why do people hke you never think about yourselves ^ ” the 
wife asked 

The secretary looked her m tlie eye 
“ I suppose we do, in a different way,” she said 
“ A very different way ' ” said the wife ironically “ Why don’t 
you make him think zboutyou? ” she added, slowly, with a sort of 
drawl “ On a soft spnng afternoon hke this, you ought to have him 
dictating poems to you, about the blue birds of happiness fluttering 
round your damty httle feet I know / would, if I were his secretary ” 
There was a dead pause The wife stood immobile and statuesque, 
in an attitude characteristic of her, half turning back to the little 
secretary, half averted She half turned her back on everything. 
The secretary looked at him 
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As a matter of fact,” he said, “ I was doing an article on the 
Future of the Novel ” 

“ I know that,” said the wife “ That’s v hat’s so awful ! Why 
not something lively m the life of the novelist ^ ” 

There was a prolonged silence, in which he looked pained, and 
somewhat remote, statuesque The little seci clary hung her head. 
The wife sauntered slowly away 

“ Just where were we, Miss Wrexall ^ ” came the sound of his 
voice 

The little secretary started She was feeling profoundly indignant. 
Their beautiful relationship, his and hers, to be so insulted * 

But soon she was veering downstream on the flow of his words, 
too busy to have any feehngs, except one of elation at being so busy. 

Tea-time came ; the sister brought out the tea-tray into the 
garden And immediately, the wife appeared She had changed, 
and was wearing a chicory-blue dress of fine cloth The little 
secretary had gathered up her papers and was departing, on rather 
high heels. 

Don’t go. Miss Wrexall,” said the wife 
* The little secretary stopped short, then hesitated 
“ Mother will be expecting me,” she said 

“ Tell her you’re not coming. And ask your sister to bnng 
another cup I want you to have tea with us ” 

Miss Wrexall looked at the man, who was reared on one elbow in 
the hammock, and was looking emgma.tical, Hamletish 
He glanced at her quickly, then pursed his mouth in a boyish 
negligence 

“ Yes, stay and have tea with us for once,” he said “ I see straw- 
berries, and I know you’re the bird for them ” 

She glanced at him, smiled wanly, and hurried away to tell her 
mother She even stayed long enough to slip on a silk dress 

“ Why, how smart you aie • ” said tlie wife, when tlie little 
. secretary reappeared on the lawn, in chicory-blue silk 

“ Oh, don’t look at my dress, compared to yours ' ” said Miss 
Wrexall They were of the same colour, indeed ' 

“ At least you earned yours, which is more than I did mine,” said 
the wife, as she poured tea “ You like it strong ? ” 

She looked with her heavy eyes at the smalhsh, birdy, blue-clad 
overworked young woman, and her eyes seemed to speak many 
inexplicable dark volumes ^ 

fonv^rd WrexaU, leaning nervously 
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“ It’s coming pretty black, if you want to rum your digestion,” 
said the wife 

“ Oh, I’ll have some water in it, then ” 

“ Better, I should say ” 

“ How’d the work go — all right ^ ” asked the wife, as they drank 
tea, and the two women looked at each other’s blue dresses 

“ Oh ! ” he said “ As well as you can expect. It was a piece of 
pure flummery But it’s what they want Awful rot, wasn’t it. 
Miss Wrexall ? ” 

Miss Wrexall moved uneasily on her chair 

“ It interested me,” she said, “ though not so much as the novel ” 
“ The novel ^ Which novel ^ ” said the wife “ Is there another 
new one ? ” 

Miss Wrexall looked at him. Not for words would she give away 
any of his hterary activities 

“ Oh, I was just sketching out an idea to Miss Wrexall,” he 
said 

“ Tell us about it ! ” said the wife “ Miss Wrexall, you tell us 
what it’s about ” 

She turned on her chair, and fixed the little secretary 
“ I’m afraid ” — Miss Wrexall squirmed — “ I haven’t got it very 
clearly myself, yet ” 

“ Oh, go along ' Tell us what you have got then ' ” 
hliss Wrexall sat dumb and very vexed She felt she was being 
baited She looked at the blue pleatmgs of her skirt 
“ I’m afraid I can’t,” she said 

“ Why are you afraid you can’t ? You’re so very competent I’m 
sure you’ve got it all at your finger-ends I expect you write a good 
deal of Mr Gee’s books for him, really He gives you the hint, and 
you fill It all m Isn’t that how you do it ? ” She spoke iromcally, 
and as if she were teasing a child. And then she glanced down at 
the fine pleatmgs of her own blue skirt, very fine and expensive 
“ Of course you’re not speaking seriously ^ ” said Miss Wrexall, 
rising on her mettle 

“ Of course I am • I’ve suspected for a long time — at least, for 
some time — that you write a good deal of Mr Gee’s books for him, 
from his hints ” 

It was said m a tone of raillery, but it was cruel 
“ I should be terribly flattered,” said Miss Wrexall, straightening 
herself, “ if I didn’t know you were only trying to make me feel a 
fool ” 

“ Make you feel a fool ^ My dear child '—why, nothing could be 
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farther fiom me ’ YouVe twace as clever, and a milljon times as 
competent as I am. Why, my dear child, Fve the greatest admira- 
tion for you ' I wouldn’t do what you do, not for all the pearls in 

India. I couldn't^ anyhow 

Miss Wrexall closed up and was silent 

“ Do you mean to say my books read as if ’’ he began, rearing 

up and speaking in a harrowed voice 
“ I do ' said the wife “ Just as if Miss ^Vrcxall had w ritten tliem 
from your hints I honestly thought she did — when you ucrc too 
busy ” 

“ How very clever of you ! ” he said 
Very ' ” she cried “ Especially if I was wrong ! ” 

“ VvTiich you were,” he said 

“ How very extraordinary ' ” she cried “ Well, I am once more 
mistaken ' ” 

There was a complete pause 

It ivas broken by Miss Wicxall, ivho was nervously tivisting her 
fingers 

“ You 'W'ant to spoil ivhat there is between me and him, I can see 
that,” she said bitterly 

“ My dear, but ivhat ts there between you and him ? ” asked the 
wife 

“ I was happy working with him, working for him ! I was happy 
working for him ' ” cried Miss Wrexall, tears of indignant anger and 
chagrin in her eyes 

“ My dear child ' ” cried the wofe, watli simulated excitement, 
“ go on being happy working with him, go on being happy while you 
can ' If It makes you happy, why then, enjoy it • Of course * Do 
you think I’d be so cruel as to w^ant to take it away from you ^ — 
working with him ^ I can’t do shorthand and ty^ewntmg and 
double-entrance book-keeping, or whatever it’s called. I tell you, 
I’m utterly incompetent I never earn anything I'm the parasite 
on the British oak, like the mistletoe The blue bird doesn’t flutter 
round my feet Perhaps they’re too big and trampling ” 

She looked down at her expensive shoes 

“ If I did have a word of cnticism to offer,” she said, turnmg to her 
husband, “ it would be to you, Cameron, for taking so much from 
her and giving her nothing ” 

“ But he gives me everything, everjThing > ” cried Miss Wrexall 
“ He gives me everything ! ” 

“ What do you mean by everything ? ” said the wife, turmn<r on 
her sternly 
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Miss Wrexall pulled up short There was a snap in the air, and 
a change of currents 

“ I mean nothing that you need begrudge me,” said the little 
secretary rather haughtily “ I’ve never made myself cheap.” 
There was a blank pause 

” My God * ” said the wife “ You don’t call that being cheap ^ 
Why, I should say you got nothing out of him at all, you only give * 
And if you don’t call that making yourself cheap — ^my God i ” 

“ You see, we see things different,” said the secretary. 

‘‘ I should say we do ' — thank God ' ” rejoined the wife 
“ On whose behalf are you thanking God ” he asked sarcasacally 
" Everybody’s, I suppose ' Yours, because you get everything for 
nothing, and Miss Wrexall’s, because she seems to like it, and imne 
because I’m well out of it aU ” 

“ You neednH be out of it all,” cried Miss Wrexall magnammously, 
“ if you didn’t yourself out of it all ” 

" Thank you, my dear, for your offer,” said the wife, rising “ But 
I’m afraid no man can expect two blue birds of happiness to flutter 
round his feet, teanng out their little feathers * ” 

With which she walked away 

After a tense and desperate interim. Miss Wrexall cried : 

“ And leally, need any woman be jealous of me ^ ” 

" Quite > ” he said 
And that was ail he did say. 
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“ Take her away, into the sun,” the doctors said. 

She herself was sceptical of the sun, but she permitted herself to be 
earned away, with her child, and a nurse, and her mother, over the 
sea 

The ship sailed at midmght And for two hours her husband 
stayed with her, while the child was put to bed, and the passengers 
came on board It was a black night, the Hudson swayed with 
heavy blackness, shaken over with spilled dnbbles of light. She 
leaned on the rail, and lookmg down thought • This is the sea ; it is 
deeper than one imagines, and fuller of memories. At that moment 
the sea seemed to heave like the serpent of chaos that has hved for ever . 

“ These partings are no good, you know,” her husband was 
saying, at her side “ They’re no good I don’t hke them ” 

His tone was full of apprehension, misgiving, and tliere was a 
certain note of chnging to the last straw of hope 
“ No, neither do I,” she responded in a flat voice 
She remembered how bitterly they had wanted to get away from 
one another, he and she The emotion of parting gave a shght tug 
at her emotions, but only caused the iron that had gone into her 
soul to gore deeper. 

So, they looked at their sleeping son, and the father’s eyes were wet. 
But it is not the wetting of the eyes which counts, it is the deep iron 
rhythm of habit, the year-long, hfe-long habits , the deep-set stroke 
of power 

And m their two hves the stroke of power was hostile, lus and hers. 
Like two engines runmng at variance, they shattered one another. 
“ All ashore ! All ashore * ” 

“ Maurice, you must go ’ ” 

And she thought to herself . For him it is All ashore f For me it is 
Out to sea f 

Well, he waved his hanky on the midmght dreariness of the pier 
as the boat inched away , one among a crowd One among- a 
crowd * C^est ga f 

The ferry-boats, hke great dishes piled with rows of hghts, were 

740 
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Still slanting across the Hudson That black mouth must be the 
Lackawanna Station 

The ship ebbed on, the Hudson seemed interminable But at last 
they were round the bend, and there was the poor harvest of lights 
at the Battery. Liberty flung up her torch in a tantrum There was 
the wash of the sea 

And though the Atlantic was grey as lava, she did come at last 
into the sun Even she had a house above the bluest of seas, with 
a vast garden, or vineyard, all vines and ohves droppmg steeply, 
terrace after terrace, to the stop of coast-plain ; and the garden full 
of secret places, deep groves of lemon far down m the cleft of earth, 
and hidden, pure green reservoirs of water ; then a spring issuing out 
of a httle cavern, where the old Sicules had drunk before the Greeks 
came , and a grey goat bleating, stabled m an ancient tomb, with 
all the niches empty There was the scent of mimosa, and beyond, 
the snow of the volcano. 

She saw it all, and in a measure it was soothing. But it was all 
external She didn’t really care about it She was herself, just the 
same, with all her anger and frustration mside her, and her incapacity 
to feel anything real. The child irritated her, and preyed on her 
peace of imnd She felt so horribly, ghastlv responsible for him . 
as if she must be responsible for every breath he drew. And that was 
torture to her, to the child, and to everybody else concerned 

“You know, Juliet, the doctor told you to he m the sun, without 
your clothes. Why don’t you ^ ” said her mother 

“ When I am fit to do so, I will Do you want to kill me ^ ” 
Juliet flew at her 

“ To kill you, no ^ Only to do you good.” 

“ For God’s sake, leave off wanting to do me good.” 

The mother at last was so hurt and incensed, she departed 

The sea went white — and then mvisible Pouring ram fell It 
was cold, in the house built for the sun 

Again a morning when the sun lifted himself naked and molten, 
sparkling over the sea’s rim The house faced south-west Juliet 
lav m her bed and watched him rise It was as if she had never seen 
the sun nse before She had never seen the naked sun stand up 
pure upon the sea-hne, shaking the mght off himself 

So the desire sprang secretly in her to go naked in the sun She 
cherished her desire like a secret 

But she wanted to go away from the house — away from people 
And it is not easy, m a country where every olive tree has eyes, and 
every slope is seen from afar, to go hidden 
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But she found a place a rocky bluff, sliovcd out <0 llic sea and 
sun and overgrown with large cactus, the lial-Ica\cd cactus called 
prickly peai. Out of this blue-grey knoll of (actus rose one cypress 
tree, with a pallid, thick tnmk, and a tip that leaned over, fie ulile, 
up in the blue It stood like a guardian looking to sea ; or a low, 
silvery^ candle whose huge flame was daikncss against light * earth 
sending up her proud longue of gloom 
Juhet sat down by tlic cypress trees and look off her clothes The 
contorted cactus made a forest, hideous y^ct fascinating, about her. 
She sat and offered her bosom to the sun, sighing, even now, i\ith a 
certain hard pain, against the cruelty of having to give herself. 

But the sun marched m blue heaven and sent do\sm ins rays as he 
went She felt the soft an of the sea on hci bi casts, that seemed as 
if they would nevei ripen But she hardly fell the sun Fruits that 
would \sather and not matin e, her breasts 

Soon, however, she felt tlic sun inside them, warmer than ever 
love had been, warmer than milk or the hands of her babye At last, 
at last her breasts were like long white grapes in the hot sun 

She slid off all her clothes and lay naked in the sun, and as she 
lay she looked up tlirough her fingers at the central sun. Ins blue 
pulsing roundness, w'hose outei edges streamed brilliance Pulsing 
with marvellous blue, and alive, and streaming w'hite fire from his 
edges, the sun ' He faced down to her wntli his look of blue fire, 
and enveloped her breasts and her face, her tliroat, her tired bellv, 
her knees, her thighs and her feet 

She lay with shut eyes, the colour of rosy flame through her lids 
It w’^as too much She reached and put leaves over her eyes Then 
she lay agam, hke a long white gourd in the sun, tliat must ripen 
to gold 

She could feel the sun penetrating even into her bones ; nay, 
further, even into her emotions and her thoughts The dark tensions 
of her emotion began to give way, the cold dark clots of her thoughts 
began to dissolve. She was beginning to feel warm right through. 
Turning over, she let her shoulders dissolve in tire sun, her loins, the 
backs of her thighs, even her heels And she lay half stunned with 
wonder at the thing that was happemng to her Her iveary, chilled 
heart was melting, and, in melting, evaporating ’ 

When she was dressed again she lay once more and looked up at tlie 
cy^iress tree, whose crest, a flexible filament, fell this way and that in 
^e breeze. Meanwhile, she was conscious of the great sun roamino- 
in heaven ^ 

So, dazed, she went home, only half-seeing, sun-bhnded and sun- 
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dazed. And her blindness was like a richness to her, and her dim, 
warm, heavy half-consaousness was hke wealth 

“ Mummy ^ Mummy ' ’’ her cluld came running towards her, 
calling m that pecuhar bird-like htde anguish of want, always want- 
ing her She was surprised that her drowsed heart for once felt none 
of the anxious love-angmsh in return She caught the child up in 
her arms, but she thought : He should not be such a lump 1 If he 
were in die sun, he would spring up. 

She resented, rather, his litde hands clutching at her, especially 
at her neck She pulled her throat away She did not want to be 
touched She put the child gendy down 
“ Run ' ” she said. “Run m the sun * ” 

And there and then she took off his clothes and set him naked on 
the warm terrace 
“ Play in the sun ' ” she said 

He ivas frightened and wanted to cry But she, in the warm 
mdolence of her body, and the complete indifference of her heart, 
rolled him an orange across the red tdes, and with his soft, unformed 
htde body he toddled after it Then immediately he had it, he dropped 
it because it felt strange against his flesh And he looked back at her, 
querulous, wnnkhng his face to cry, fiightened because he was stark 
“ Bring me the orange,” she said, amazed at her own deep indif- 
ference to his trepidation “ Bring Mummy the orange ” 

“ He shall not grow up hke his father,” she said to herself “ Like 
a worm that the sun has never seen ” 

II 

She had had the child so much on her mind, in a torment of 
responsibihty, as if, having borne him, she had to answer for his 
whole existence Even if his nose were running, it had been repul- 
sive and a goad in her vitals, as if she must say to herself Look at 
the thing you brought forth * 

Now a change took place. She was no longer vitally mterested 
m the child, she took the strain of her anxiety and her will from off 
him And he thrived all the more for it 
She was thinking inside herself, of the sun in his splendour, and 
her mating with him Her life was now a whole ritual She lay 
always awake, before dawn, watching for the grey to colour to pale 
gold, to know if clouds lay on the sea s edge Her joy was when he 
rose all molten in his nakedness, and threw off blue-white fire, into 
the tender heaven 

But sometimes he came ruddy, hke a big, shy creature. And 
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Every dav, in the moimng towarch xv' )X\, she la) at the hmt of thr 
powuful, silver-pawed qpics^ tuc. while the sun lode j'>vi,d in 
heaven. By now she knew the 'un in f \e) \ thread oflu r hod), iherr 
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heart, had disappeared altogeihi'i lilc a flower that falls in thf sun. 
and leaves only a iipc seed-ease 

She knetv the sun in heasen, blue-molten witli )ns vdiiie fut 


edges, ihi owing oil fire And though he shone on all the world 
w'hcn she lay unclothed he focussed on hci. Ji w,i$ one of tin* 
w'ondcrs of the sun, he could shine on a million pcojslc and still In- 
the radiant, splendid, unique sun, focussed on hei alone 

her know'ledge of the sun, and hci eonsicuon that (ht„ Min 
knew her, in the cosmic cainal «cnse of the word, came oscr her a 
feeling of detachment from people, ,ind a certain contempt few 
human beings altogether They wcic so im-clemcntal, so unsunned. 
They w'erc so like gras'C) ard worms 
Even the peasants passing up the rocks, ancient httic road with 
their donkeys, sun-blackcncd as thc\ s\cic, were not sunned nciit 
through There tvas a little soft white coic of fear, like a smuf m 
a shell, w'here the soul of the man emvered in fcai of death, and in 
fear of tire natural blaze of life He dai cd not quite cmcigc alw a\ s 
innerly cowed All men were like that 
\'\diy admit men ! 

\'Vith her indifference to people, to men, she w'as not now so 
cautious about being unseen. She had told !Mannina, w4io went 
shopping for her in the village, tliat the doctoi had oidcrcd sun- 
baths Let that suffice 


Marinina was a w^oman over sixty, tall, tliin, erect, witli curhmr 
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dark grey hair, and dark grey eyes that had the shrewdness of 
thousands of years in them, with the laugh that underlies all long 
experience Tragedy is lack of experience 

“ It must be beautiful to go unclothed m the sun,” said Marinina, 
with a shrewd laugh in her eyes, as she looked keenly at the other 
woman. Juhet’s fair, bobbed hair curled in a httle cloud at her 
temple Manmna was a woman of Magna Gracia, and had far 
memories She looked again at Juliet “ But you have to be beauti- 
ful yourself, if you’re not going to give offence to the sun ^ Isn’t it 
so ^ ” she added, with that queer, breathless httle laugh of the women 
of the past 

“ Who knows if I am beautiful ! ” said Juliet 

But beautiful or not, she felt that by the sun she was appreciated. 
Which IS the same 

^Vhen, out of the sun at noon, sometimes she stole down over the 
rocks and past the chff-edge, down to the deep gully where the 
lemons hung in cool eternal shadow, and in the sdence slipped off 
her wrapper to wash herself quickly at one of the deep, clear green 
basins, she would notice, in the bare green twilight under the lemon 
leaves, that all her body was rosy, rosy and turning to gold She 
was like another person She was another person 

So she remembered that the Greeks had said, a white, unsunned 
body was fishy and unhealthy 

And she would rub a httle ohve oil in her skin, and wander a moment 
m the dark underworld of the lemons, balancing a lemon flower in 
her navel, laughing to herself There was just a chance some 
peasant might see her But if he did he would be more afraid of 
her than she of him She knew the white core of fear in lire clothed 
bodies of men 

She knew it even in her httle son How he imstrusted her, now 
that she laughed at him, with the sun in her face ' She insisted on 
his toddhng naked m the sunshine, every day And now his httle 
body was pink, too, his blond hair was pushed thick from his brow, 
his cheeks had a pomegranate scarlet, in the delicate gold of the 
sunny skin He was bonny and healthy, and the servants, loving 
his red and gold and blue, called him an angel from heaven 

But he mistrusted his mother she laughed at him And she saw 
in his wide blue eyes, under the little frown, that centre of fear, mis- 
giving, which she beheved was at the centre of aU male eyes, now. 
She called it fear of the sun 

“ He fears the sun,” she would say to herself, loolang downci into 
the eyes of the child 
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And as she watched liim toddling, swaying, tumbhng in the 
sunshine, making his little, bird-like noises, she saw tliat he held 
himself tight and hidden from the sun, inside himself His spirit 
was like a snail m a shell, in a damp, cold cie\ice inside Inmself It 
made her think of his father She wished she could make him come 
forth, break out m a gesture of recklessness and salutation 

She determined to take him -with hei, down to the cypress tree 
among the cactus She w'ould have to w^atcli him, because of the 
thorns But surely in that place he wuuld come fortli from that 
little shell, deep inside him That httle civ±zed tension would 
disappear off ins brow 

She spread a lUg for him and sat Inm down Then she shd off her 
^vrapper and lay down herself, watching a hawk high in the blue, 
and ihie tip of the cypress hanging over 
The boy played with stones on the rug When he got up to toddle 
away, she sat up too He turned and looked at her Almost, from 
his blue eyes, it was the challenging, warm look of the true male. 
And he was handsome, mth the scarlet in the golden blond of his 
skin He was not really tvlute His skm was gold-dusky. 

“ Mind the thorns, darhng,” she said. 

“ Thorns ' ” re-echoed the child, in a birdy chirp, still looking at 
her over his shoulder like some naked cherub in a picture, doubtful 
“ Nasty piickly thorns ” 

“ Tckly thorns > ’ 

He staggered in his httle sandals over the stones, pulhng at the dry 
wild mmt She w^as qmck as a serpent, leaping to him, when he w^as 
going to fall against the pnckles. It surprised even herself. “ What 
a ivild cat I am^ really ' ” she said to herself 

She brought him every day, when the sun shone, to the cypress tree. 
“ Come ' ” she said Let us go to the cypress tree ” 

And if there w^as a cloudy day, wuth the tramontana blowung. so 
that she could not go down, the child wuuld chirp incessantly ‘ 
“ Cypress tree ’ Cypress tree * ” 

He missed it as much as she did 

It tvas not just taking sunbaths. It was much more than that 
Something deep inside her imfolded and relaxed, and she ivas o-iven 
By some mvstenous power inside her, deeper than her known con- 
sciousness and will, she was put into connection with the sun, and the 
stream flow^ed of itself, from her womb. She herself, her conscious 
self, was secondan’', a secondary person, almost an onlooker. The 
true Juliet ivas this dark flow from her deep body to the sun 

She had ahvays been mistress of herself, aware of what she W'as 
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doing, and held tense for her own power. Now she felt inside her 
quite another sort of power, something greater than herself, flowing 
by itself Now she was vague, but she had a poiver beyond herself 


HI 

The end of February was suddenly very hot Almond blossom 
was falling like pink snow, m the touch of the smallest breeze The 
mauve, silky httle anemones were out, the asphodels tall in bud, 
and the sea was cornflower blue 

Juliet had ceased to trouble about anything Now, most of the 
day, she and the child were naked in tlie sun, and it ivas all she 
wanted Sometimes she went down to the sea to bathe often she 
wandered in the gullies where the sun shone in, and she was out of 
sight Sometimes she saw a peasant with an ass, and he saw her 
But she went so simply and qmetly with her child , and the fame of 
the sun’s healing power, for the soul as -well as for the body, had 
already spread among the people , so that there was no excitement. 

The child and she were now both tanned with a rosy-golden tan, 
all over “ I am another being * ” she said to herself, as she looked 
at her red-gold breasts and thighs 

The child, too, was another creature, with a peculiar, quiet, sun- 
darkened absorption Now he played by himself m silence, and 
she hardly need notice him He seemed no longer to know when 
he was alone 

There was not a breeze, and the sea was ultramarine She sat 
by the great silver paw of the cypress tree, drow^sed in the sun, but her 
breasts alert, full of sap She was becoimng aware that an activity 
was rousing in her, an activity which would carry her into a new 
way of life. Still she did not want to be aware She knew well enough 
the vast cold apparatus of civihzation, so difficult to evade 

The child had gone a few yards down the rocky path, round the 
great sprawhng of a cactus She had seen him, a real gold-brown 
infant of the winds, with burnt gold hair and red cheeks, collecting 
the speckled pitcher-flowers and laying them in rows He could 
balance now, and was quick for his own emergencies, like an absorbed 
young animal playing silent 

Suddenly she heard him speaking “ Look, Mummy > Mummy, 
look ! ” A note in his bird-hke voice made her lean forward sharply. 

Her heart stood still. He was looking over his naked httle shoulder 
at her, and pointing with a loose little hand at a snake which had 
reared’ Itself up a yard away from him, and was opemng its mouth so 
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that its forked, soft tongue flickered black like a shadow, utteiing a 
short hiss 

“ Look, Mummy ' ” 

“ Yes, darhng, it’s a snake ! ” came the slow, deep voiee. 

He looked at her, his wide blue eyes uncertain whether to be 
afraid or not. Some stillness of the sun m her reassured him. 

“ Snake ' ” he chirped. 

“ Yes, darling ' Don’t touch it, it can bite.” 

The snake had sunk down, and was reaching away from tlie coils 
m which it had been basking asleep, and slo-wly was easing its long, 
gold-brown body into the rocks, with slow curves The boy turned 
and watched it in silence. Then he said . 

“ Snake going ' ” 

“ Yes ' Let it go It hkes to be alone.” 

He still watched the slow, easing length as the creature drew itself 
apathetic out of sight 

“ Snake gone back,” he said 

“ Yes, It’s gone back Come to Mummy a moment.” 

He came and sat with his plump, naked httle body on her naked 
lap, and she smoothed his burnt, bright hair. She said nothing, 
feeling that everything was passed The curious soothing power of 
the sun filled her, filled the whole place like a charm, and the snake 
was part of the place, along with her and the child. 

Another day, in the dry stone wall of one of tire ohve terraces, 
she saw a black snake horizontally creeping 

“ Marimna,” she said, “ I saw a black snake Are they harmful ^ ” 
“ Ah, the black snakes, no ! But the yellow ones, yes ' If the 
yellow ones bite you, you die But they frighten me, they frighten 
me, even the black ones, when I see one ” 

Juhet stfll went to the cypress tree with tlie child. But she always 
looked carefully round before she sat doivn, examimng everywhere 
where the child might go. Then she would he and turn to tlie sun 
again, her tanned, pear-shaped breasts pointing up. She would 
take no thought for the morrow She refused to think outside her 
garden, and she could not write letters. She would tell the nurse 
to write 

rv 

It was March, and the sun was growing very powerful In the 
hot hours she would he m the shade of the trees, or she would even 
go down to the depths of the cool lemon grove The child ran in the 
distance, like a young animal absorbed m life 
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One day she was sitting in the sun on the steep slope of the gully, 
having bathed in one of the great tanks. Below, under the lemons, 
the child was wadmg among the yellow oxahs flowers of the shadow, 
gatliering fallen lemons, passing with his tanned little body into 
flecks of hght, moving all dappled 
Suddenly, Mgh over the land’s edge, against the full-lit pale blue 
sky, Marimna appeared, a black cloth tied round her head, calling 
quietly . “ Signora / Signora Giulietta f ” 

Juliet faced round, standing up. Marimna paused a moment, 
seeing the naked woman standing alert, her sun-faded fair hair m a 
httle cloud Then the svoft old woman came on down the slant 
of the steep track 

She stood a few steps, erect, m fiont of the sun-coloured woman, 
and eyed her shrewdly. 

“ But how beautiful you are, you ' ” she said coolly, almost 
comically. “ There is your husband ” 

“ My husband ' ” cried Juliet 

The old woman gave a shrewd bark of a httle laugh, the mockery 
of the women of the past 

“ Haven’t you got one, a husband, you ^ ” she taunted 
“ But where is he ^ ” cried Juliet. 

The old woman glanced over her shoulder. 

“ He was following me,” she said “ But he will not have found 
tlie path ” And she gave another httle bark of a laugh 

The paths were all grown high with grass and flowers and nepitella, 
till they were hke bird-trails m an eternally wild place Strange, 
the vivid ^vildness of the old places of civihzation, a wildness that is 
not gaunt 

Juhet looked at her serving-woman with meditating eyes 
“ Oh, very well ! ” she said at last “ Let him come ” 

“ Let him come here ^ Now ^ ” asked Marimna, her laughing, 
smoke-grey eyes looking with mockery into Juliet’s Then she gave 
a little jerk of her shoulders 

“ All right, as you wish But for him it is a rare one ' ” 

She opened her mouth m a laugh of noiseless joy Then she 
pointed down to the child, who was heaping lemons against his httle 
chest “ Look how beautiful the child is ' That, certainly, will 
please him, poor thing Then I’ll bnng him ” 

“ Bring him,” said Juhet 

The old woman scrambled rapidly up the track again Maurice 
was standing grey-faced, in his grey felt hat and his dark grey smt, 
at a loss among the vine terraces He looked pathetically out of 
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place, in that 1 csplcndciit sunshine and the space of the old Grech 
world , like a blot of mk on tlic pale, sun-g]o^\ mg slope. 

Gome ’ ’ said Marnuna to him. “ She is doi\n here 
And swiftly she led the way, striding with a rapid stride, making 
her way tliiough the grasses Suddcnl}' she stopped on tlic bron^ of 
the slope The tops of the lemon trees wcic dark, ar\ay bclmv. 

“ You, you go doun here,’’ she said to him, and he tliankcd hci, 
looking up at hci swaftly. 

He was a man of forty, clean-shaven, grc) -faced, ver)' quiet and 
really shy He managed his own business cat cfull) , without startling 
success, but efficiently And he confided m nobody. The old 
woman of Magna Gisecia saw him at a glance he is good, she said 
to hci self, but not a man, poor thing 
“ Down theic is tlie Signoia ' ” said Maiinina, pointing like one 
of the Fates 

And again he said “ Thank you • Thank > ou ' ” without a 
twinkle, and stepped carefully into tlic track. Marinina lifted her 
chin Midi a joyful wickedness. Then she stiodc off towards the 
house 

Maurice was ivatclung Ins step through die tangle of Jvlcditer- 
ranean herbage, so he did not catch sight of Ins ivife till he came 
round a little bend, quite near her. Slic was standing erect and nude 
by the jutting lock, glistening with the sun and with warm life Hci 
breasts seemed to be lifting up, alert, to listen, her thighs looked 
brown and fleet Her glance on him, as he came hkc ink on blotting- 
paper, was swift and nervous 

Maurice, poor fellow, hesitated, and glanced away from her. He 
turned his face aside 

“ Hello, Julie ' ’ he said, with a litde nervous cough — Splendid ! 
Splendid ' ” 

He advanced with his face averted, shooting further glances at 
her, as she stood ivith the peculiar satiny gleam of die sun on her 
tanned skin Somehow she did not seem so ternbly naked. It ivas 
the golden-rose tan of the sun that clothed her 
“ Hello, Maurice ' ” she said, hanging back from him “ I 
wasn’t expecting you so soon ” 

“ No,” he said “ No ' I managed to shp away a htde earlier ” 
And again he coughed awkwardly 

They stood several yards away from one another, and there was 
silence 

“ Well ' ” he said, “ er — this is splendid, splendid ' You are er 

splendid ' Where is the boy ? ” 
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“ There he is/’ slie said, pointing down to where a naked urchin 
in the deep shade was piling fallen lemons together. 

The father gave an odd httle laugh 

“ Ah, yes, there he is 1 So there’s the little man ’ Fine 1 ” he 
said He really was thrilled in his suppressed nervous soul “ Hello, 
Johnny * ” he called, and it sounded rather feeble Hello, 
Johnny * ” 

The child looked up, spilhng lemons from his chubby arms, but 
did not respond 

“ I guess we’ll go down to him,” said Juhet, as she turned and 
went striding doivn the path Her husband followed, watching the 
rosy, fleet-looking lifting and sinking of her quick hips, as she 
swayed a httle in the socket of her waist He \vas dazed with 
admiration, but also, at a deadly loss \^fllat should he do with 
himself^ He was utterly out of the picture, in Ins dark grey suit and 
pale grey hat, and his grey, monastic face of a shy business man 
“ He looks all right, doesn’t he,” said Juliet, as they came through 
the deep sea of yellow-flowenng oxahs, under the lemon trees. 

“ Ah ' — yes ' yes ' Splendid * Splendid 1 Hello, Johnny I Do 
you know Daddy ? Do you know Daddy, Johnny ^ ” 

He crouched dm\ n and held out his hands 

■** Lemons ' ” said the child, birdily chirping “ Two lemons ’ ” 

“ Two lemons ! ” replied the father “ Lots of lemons ” 

The infant came and put a lemon in each of his father’s* open 
hands Then he stood back to look 

" T^vo lemons ! ” repeated the father “ Gome, Johnny I Gome 
and say ‘ Hello ’ to Daddy ” 

“ Daddy going back ^ ” said the child 
“ Going back ^ Well — well — not to-day ” 

And he gathered Ins son in liis arms 

“ Take a coat off ' Daddy take a coat off ' ” said the boy, 
squirming debonair away from the cloth 
“ All right, son ' Daddy take a coat off” 

He took off his coat and laid it carefully aside, then again took Ins 
son in his arms The naked woman looked down at the naked 
infant in the arms of the man m his shirt sleeves The boy had 
pulled off the father’s hat, and Juliet looked at the sleek, black-and- 
grey hair of her husbani not a hair out of place And utterly, 
utterly indoors She was silent for a long time, tvhile the father 
talked to the child, who was fond of his Daddy 
“What are you going to do about it, Maunce? ” she said, suddenly. 
He looked at her swiftly, sideways 
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‘‘ Er — about what, Julie ^ ” . r- 

“ Oh, everything * About this ! I can’t go back into East 

Forty-Seventh ” . 1 55 

« Er ” he hesitated, “ no, I suppose not— not just now at least 

“ Never,” she said, and there was a silence 
“ Well — er — I don’t know,” he said. 

“ Do you think you can come out here ^ ” she said. 

“ Yes, I can stay for a month I think I can manage a month,” 
he hesitated Then he ventured a comphcated, shy peep at her, and 
hid Ins face again 

She looked down at him, her alert breasts lifted with a sigh, as if 
a breeze of impatience shook them 

“ I can’t go back,” she said slowly “ I can’t go back on this sun. 
If you can’t come here ” 

She ended on an open note He glanced at her again and again, 
furtively, but with growmg adnuration and lessening confusion. 

“ No ' ” he said This kind of thing suits you You are 
splendid * No, I don’t think you can go back ” 

He was thinking of her m the New York flat, pale, silent, oppress- 
ing him terribly He was the soul of gentle timidity, in his human 
relations, and her silent, awfiil hostility after the baby was bom, had 
frightened him deeply. Because he had realized she couldn’t help 
It Women were like that Their feehngs took a reverse direction, 
even against their own selves, and it was awful — awful ! Awful, 
aA\ful to live in the house wi^ a woman like that, whose feehngs 
were reversed even against herself ! He had felt himself ground down 
under the millstone of her helpless enmity. She had ground even 
herself down to the qmck, and the child as well. No, anything 
rather than that 

“ But what about you ^ ” she asked 

“ I ^ Oh, I > I can carry on the business, and — er — come over 
here for the holidays — as long as you like to stay. You stay as long 
as you wish ” He looked a long time down at the earth, then glanced 
up at her with a touch of supplication in his uneasy eyes 
“ Even for ever ^ ” 

“ Well — er — yes, if you like. For ever is a long time One can’t 
set a date ” 

“ And I can do anything I like ? ” She looked him straight in the 
eyes, challenging And he was powerless against her rosy, wind- 
hardened nakedness 

“ Er — ^yes ' I suppose so ! So long as you don’t make yourself 
unhappy — or the boy ” 
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Again he looked up at her with a complicated, uneasy appeal — 
thmking of tlie child, but hoping for himself 
“ I won’t/’ she said quickly 
“ No f ” he said No • I don’t tlimk you will ” 

There was a pause. The bells of the village were hastily clanging 
midday That meant lunch 

She slipped into her grey crepe kimono, and fastened a broad 
green sash round her waist Then she shpped a little blue shirt over 
the boy's head, and they went up to the house 
At table she watched her husband, his grey city face, his fixed, 
black-grey hair, his very precise table manners, and lus extreme 
moderation m eating and drinking Sometimes he glanced at her, 
furtively, from under his black lashes He had the gold-grey eyes 
of an ammal tliat has been caught young, and reared completely 
in captiMty 

They went on to the balcony for coffee. Below, beyond, on the 
next podere across tlie steep httle gully, a peasant and his wife were 
sitting under an almond tree, near the green wheat, eating their 
midday meal from a httle white cloth spread on the ground There 
was a huge piece of bread, and glasses with dark wine 
Juhet put her husband with his back to tliis picture , she sat 
facmg. Because, the moment she and Maurice had come out on the 
balcony, the peasant had glanced up 


v 

She knew him, in the distance, perfectly He w^as a rather fat, 
very broad fellow of about thirty-five, and he chewed large mouthfuls 
of bread. His wife w^as stiff and dark-faced, handsome, sombre 
They had no children So much Juliet had learned. 

The peasant worked a great deal alone, on the opposite podere 
His clothes were always very clean and cared-for, white trousers 
and a coloured shirt, and an old straw hat Both he and his wife 
had that air of quiet superiority which belongs to individuals, not 
to a class 

His attraction was in his vitality, the peculiar quick energy which 
gave a charm to his movements, stout and broad as he was In tlie 
early days before she took to the sun, Juhet had met him suddenly, 
among the rocks, when she had scrambled over to the next podere 
He had been aware of her before she saw him, so that when she did 
look up, he took off his hat, gazing at hef witli shyness and pride, 
from his big blue eyes His face was broad, sunburnt, he had a 
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cropped brown nioustachcj and thick brown eyebrows, nearly as 
thick as his moustache, meeting under his low, wide brow 
“ Oh ’ ” she said “ Can I walk here ^ ” 

“ Surely ’ ” he rephed, with that peculiar hot haste which 
characterized his movement “ My padrone %vould wish you to 
walk wherever you like on his land ” 

And he pressed back his head in the quick, vivid, shy generosity 
of his nature She had gone on quickly IBut instantly she had 
recognized the violent generosity of his blood, and the equally violent 
farouche shyness 

Since then she had seen him in the distance every day, and she 
came to realize that he was one who lived a good deal to himself, 
like a quick animal, and that his wife loved him intensely, ivith a 
jealousy that was almost hate , because, probably, he wanted to 
give himself still, still further, beyond where she could take liim. 

One day, when a group of peasants sat under a tree, she had seen 
lum dancing quick and gay with a child — ^liis wife watching darkly. 

Gradually Juhet and he had become intimate, across the distance. 
They were aware of one another She knew, in the mormng, the 
moment he arrived with his ass And the moment she went out on 
the balcony he turned to look But they never saluted. Yet she 
missed him when he did not come to work on the podere. 

Once, in the hot mormng when she had been walking naked, 
deep in the gully between tlie two estates, she had come upon him, 
as he was bending down, with his powerful shoulders, picking up 
wood to pile on his motionless, waiting donkey He saw her as he 
lifted his flushed face, and she was backing away A flame went over 
his eyes, and a flame flew over her body, melting her bones But she 
backed away behind the bushes, silently, and retreated whence she 
had come And she wondered a little resentfully over the silence in 
which he could work, hidden in die bushy places He had that %vild 
animal faculty 

Since then there had been a definite pain of consciousness in die 
body of each of them, though neither would admit it, and they gave 
no sign of recogmtion But the man’s wife ivas instinctively 
aware 

And Juliet had thought • Why shouldn’t I meet dus man for an 
hour, and bear his ch& Why should I have to identify my life 
nidi a man’s hfe ^ Why not meet him for an hour, as long as the 
desire lasts, and no more ^ There is already the spark between us 

But she had never made any sign And now she saw lum looking 
up, from where he sat by the white cloth, opposite his black-clad 
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wife, looking up at Maurice The wife turned and looked, too, 
saturnine 

And Juliet felt a grudge come over her. She would have to bear 
Maurice’s child again She had seen it in her husband’s eyes And 
she knc^v it from his answer, when she spoke to him 

“ ^Vill you walk about m the sun, too, without your clothes ^ ” 
she asked him 

‘‘ \Vliy — er — yes ' Yes, I should like to, while I’m here — I 
suppose it’s quite pnvate ^ ” 

There \\ as a gleam m his e)'’es, a desperate kind of courage of lus 
desire, and a glance at the alert lifung of her breasts in her wi apper 
In his way, he was a man, too, he faced the world and was not 
entirely quenched in his male courage He would dare to walk in 
tlie sun, even ridiculously. 

But he smelled of the world, and aU its fetters and its mongrel 
cowenng. He was bianded ^vlth the brand tliat is not a haU-mark 

Ripe now, and brown-rosy all over with the sun, and with a heart 
like a fallen rose, she had wanted to go down to the hot, shy peasant 
and bear his child Her sentiments had fallen like petals She had 
seen the flushed blood m the burnt face, and the flame in the southern 
blue eyes, and the answer in her had been a gush of fire He would 
have been a procreative sun-bath to her, and she wanted it 

Nevertheless, her next child would be Maurice’s. The fatal chain 
of contmuity would cause it 
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She had thought that this marriage, of all marriages, would be an 
adventure Not that the man himself was exactly magical to her. 
A little, wiry, twisted fellow, twenty years older than herself, with 
brown eyes and greying hair, who had come to Amenca a scrap of a 
wastrel, from Holland, years ago, as a tiny boy, and from the gold- 
mines of the west had been lacked south into Mexico, and now was 
more or less rich, owning silver-mmes in the ivilds of the Sierra 
Madre it was obvious that the adventure lay m his circumstances, 
rather than his person But he was still a httle dynamo of energy, 
m spite of accidents survived, and what he had accomplished he had 
accomplished alone. One of those human oddments there is no 
accounting for. 

When she actually saw what he had accomplished, her heart 
quailed Great green-covered, unbroken mountain-hills, and in 
the midst of the hfeless isolation, the sharp pinkish mounds of the 
dried mud from the silver-works Under the nakedness of the 
works, the walled-in, one-storey adobe house, with its garden inside, 
and Its deep inner verandah with tropical climbers on the sides. 
And when you looked up from this shut-in flowered patio, you saw 
the huge pink cone of the silver-mud refuse, and the machinery of 
the extracting plant against heaven above No more 

To be sure, the great wooden doors were often open And then 
she could stand outside, in the vast open world And see great, void, 
tree-clad hills pihng behind one another, from nowhere into no- 
where They were green in autumn time For the rest, pinkish, 
stark dry and abstract 

And in his battered Ford car her husband would take her into 
the dead, thrice-dead httle Spamsh town forgotten among the 
mountains The great, sun-dried dead church, the dead portales, 
the hopeless covered market-place, where, the first time she went 
she saw a dead dog lying between the meat stalls and the vegetable 
array, stretched out as if for ever, nobody troubhng to throw it aivay 
Dcadness within deadness. 

756 
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Everybody feebly talking silver, and showing bits of ore. But 
silver ^vas at a standstill. The great war came and went Silver was 
a dead market Her husband’s mines were closed down But she 
and he lived on in the adobe house under the works, among the 
flowers that were never very flowery to her 

She had two children, a boy and a girl. And her eldest, the boy, 
was nearly ten years old before she aroused from her stupor of 
subjected amazement She was now thiity-three, a large, blue- 
eyed, dazed woman, beginning to grow stout Her litde, wiry, 
tough, t\Msted, brown-eyed husband was fifty-three, a man as tough 
as wire, tenacious as ^vire, still full of energy, but dimmed by the 
lapse of silver from the market, and by some cunous inaccessibility 
on his wife’s part 

He was a man of piinciples, and a good husband In a way, he 
doted on her. He never qmte got over his dazzled admiration of her 
But essentially, he was still a bachelor. He had been thrown out on 
the world, a little bachelor, at the age of ten. When he married he 
^vas over forty, and had enough money to marry on. But his capital 
was all a bachelor’s He was boss of his own works, and mainage 
was the last and most intimate bit of his own works. 

He admired his \vife to extinction, he admired her body, all her 
points And she was to him always the rather dazzhng Galiforman 
girl from Berkeley, whom he had first known. Like any sheikh, he 
kept her guarded among those mountains of Chihuahua He was 
jealous of her as he was of his silver-mine and that is saying a lot 
At thiity-threc she really was still the girl from Berkeley, in all but 
physique Her conscious development had stopped mysteriously 
with her marnage, completely arrested Her husband had never 
become real to her, neither mentally nor physically In spite of his 
late sort of passion for her, he never meant anything to her, 
physically Only morally he swayed her, downed her, kept her in 
an invincible slavery. 

So the years went by, in the adobe house strung round the sunny 
patio, with the silver-works overhead Her husband was never still 
When the silver went dead, he ran a ranch lower down, some twenty 
miles away, and raised pure-bred hogs, splendid creatures At the 
same time, he hated pigs He was a squeamish waif of an idealist, 
and really hated the physical side of life He loved work, work, 
work, and making things His marriage, his children, were some- 
thing he was making, part of his business, but with a sentimental 
income this time. 

Gradually her nerves began to go wrong she must get out She 
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must get out. So he took her to El Paso for thice months And at 
least It was the United States 

But he kept his spell over her. The three months ended ' back 
she was, just the same, in her adobe house among those eternal green 
or pinky-brown hills, void as only the undiscovered is void She 
taught her children, she supervised the Mexican boys who were her 
servants And sometimes her husband bi ought visitors, Spaniards 
or Mexicans or occasionally white men. 

He really loved to have white men staying on the place Yet he 
had not a moment’s peace when they were there It ^vas as if his 
wife were some peculiar secret vein of ore m his imnes, which no one 
must be aware of except himself And she was fascinated by the 
young gentlemen, mining engineers, who were his guests at times. 
He, too, was fascinated by a real gentleman But he was an old- 
timer miner witli a wife, and if a gentleman looked at his wife, 
he felt as if his mine were bemg looted, the secrets of it pryed 
out 

It was one of these young gentlemen who put the idea into her 
mind They were all standing outside the great wooden doors of the 
patio, looking at the outer world The eternal, motionless hills 
were all green, it was September, after the rains There was no sign 
of anything, save the deserted nune, the deserted works, and a bunch 
of half-deserted rmner’s dwellings 
“ I wonder,” said the young man, “ what there is behind those 
great blank hills ” 

“ More hills,” said Lederman If you go that way, Sonora and 
the coast This way is the desert — ^you came ftom there — and the 
other way, hills and mountains ” 

“ Yes, but what in the hills and the mountains ^ St/re/;’ there 
IS something wonderful ^ It looks so like nowhere on earth : like 
being on the moon ” 

“ There’s plenty of game, if you want to shoot And Indians, if 
you call them wonderful.” 

“ Wild ones ^ ” 

“ Wild enough ” 

“ But fnendly ^ ” 

“ It depends Some of them are quite wild, and tliey don’t let 
anybody near They kill a missionary at sight. And where a 
missionary can’t get, nobody can ” 

“ But ivhat does the government say ^ ” 

“ They’re so far from everywhere, the government leaves ’em 
alone And they’re wily ; if they think there’ll be trouble, they send 
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a delegation to Chihuahua and make a formal submission The 
government is glad to leave it at that ” 

“ And do they kve quite wild, with their own savage customs and 
religion ? ” 

" Oh, yes. They use nothing but bows and arrows I’ve seen 
them in town, in tlie Plaza, with funny sort of hats with flowers 
round them, and a bo'w in one hand, quite naked except for a sort 
of shut, even in cold weather — stiidmg round wth their savage’s 
bare legs ” 

“ But don’t )'OU suppose it’s wonderful, up there in their seeret 
wllages ^ ” 

“ No. What would there be wonderful about it ^ Savages are 
savages, and all savages behave more or less ahke rather low-down 
and dirty, unsamtaiy, \vith a few cunmng trieks, and strugghng to 
get enough to eat ” 

“ But surely they have old, old rehgions and mysteries — ^it must 
be wonderful, surely it must ” 

“ I don’t know about mysteries — ^howhng and heathen praetiees, 
more or less indecent No, I see nothing wonderful in that kind of 
stuff. And I wonder that you should, when you have hved in 

London or Pans or New York 

Ah, everybody lives in London or Pans or New York ” — ^said the 
young man, as if this were an argument 

And this peculiar vague enthusiasm for unknown Indians found 
a full echo in the woman’s heart She was overcome by a foolish 
romanticism more unreal than a girl’s She felt it was her destmy 
to ivandcr into tlie secret haunts of these timeless, mysterious, 
marvellous Indians of the mountains 

She kept her secret The young man was departing, her husband 
was going with him down to Torreon, on busmess would be away 
for some days But befoie the departure, she made her husband talk 
about tlie Indians about the wandering tnbes, resembling the 
Navajo, who were still wandering free ; and the Yaqms of Sonora 
and the different groups in the different valleys of Chihuahua 
State 

There was supposed to be one tribe, the Chilchuis, living in a high 
valley to the south, who were the sacred tribe of all the Indians The 
descendants of Montezuma and the old Aztec or Totonac kings still 
lived among them, and the old priests still kept up the ancient 
rehgion, and offered human sacrifices — so it was said Some scient- 
ists had been to the Chilchm country, and had come back gaunt and 
exhausted with hunger and bitter privation, bringmg various 
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ordinary m the hungry, stark village of savages 

Though Lederman talked in this off-hand way, it was obvious he 
felt some of the vulgar excitement at the idea of ancient and 
mysterious savages 

“ How far away are they ^ ” she asked 

“ Oh — three days on horseback — ^past Guchitee and a little lake 
there is up there ” 

Her husband and the young man departed The woman made her 
crazy plans Of late, to break the monotony of her hfe, she had 
harassed her husband into letting her go riding with him, occasion- 
ally, on horseback She was never allowed to go out alone The 
country truly was not safe, lawless and crude 

But she had her own horse, and she dreamed of being free as she 
had been as a girl, among the hills of California 

Her daughter, mne years old, was now in a tiny convent in the 
little half-deserted Spanish mining-town five miles away 

“ Manuel,” said the woman to her house-servant, “ I’m going to 
ride to the convent to see Margarita, and take her a few things. 
Perhaps I shall stay the mght m &e convent. You look after Freddy 
and see everything is all right till I come back ” 

“ Shall I ride with you on the master’s horse, or shall Juan ? ” 
asked the servant 

“ Neither of you I shall go alone ” 

The young man looked her in the eyes, m protest Absolutely 
impossible that the woman should ride alone ' 

“ I shall go alone,” repeated the large, placid-seeming, fair- 
complexioned woman, with peculiar overbearing emphasis And the 
man silently, unhappily yielded 

“ Why are you going alone, mother ” asked her son, as she made 
up parcels of food 

“ Am I never to be let alone Not one moment of my life ^ ” she 
cried, with sudden explosion of energy And the child, like the 
servant, shrank into silence 

She set off without a qualm, riding astride on her strong roan 
horse, and wearing a ndmg suit of coarse linen, a riding skirt over 
her linen breeches, a scarlet neck-tie over her white blouse, and a 
black felt hat on her head She had food in her saddle-bags, an army 
canteen with water, and a large, native blanket tied on behind the 
saddle P eenng into the distance, she set off from her home Manuel 
and the little boy stood in the gateway to watch her go She did not 
even turn to wave tliem farewell 
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But when she had ridden about a mile, she left the wild road and 
took a small trail to the right, that led into another valley, over steep 
places and past great trees, and through another deserted mimng- 
settlement It was September, the water was runmng freely in the 
little stieam that had fed the now-abandoned mine She got down 
to dnnk, and let the horse drink too. 

She saw natives coming through the trees, away up the slope 
They had seen her, and were watching her closely She watched m 
turn. The three people, two women and a youth, were making a 
ivide detour, so as not to come too close to her She did not care 
Mounting, she trotted ahead up the silent valley, beyond the silver- 
works, beyond any trace of mining. There was still a rough trail 
that led over rocks and loose stones into the valley beyond This 
trail she had already ndden, with her husband. Beyond that she 
knew she must go south. 

Curiously she was not afraid, although it was a frightening country, 
the silent, fatal-scermng mountain-slopes, the occasional distant, 
suspicious, elusive natives among the trees, the great carrion birds 
occasionally hovering, like great flies, in the distance, over some 
camon or some ranch house or some group of huts 

As she climbed, the trees shrank and the trail ran through a 
thorny scrub, that was trailed over with blue convolvulus and an 
occasional pink creeper Then these flowers lapsed She was nearing 
tlie pine-trees. 

She was over the crest, and before her another silent, void, green- 
clad valley It was past midday Her horse turned to a little runlet 
of water, so she got down to eat her midday meal She sat in silence 
looking at the motionless unliving valley, and at the sharp-peaked 
hills, nsing higher to rock and pine-trees, southwards She rested 
two hours in the heat of the day, while the horse cropped around her 

Cunous that she was neither afraid nor lonely Indeed, the loneli- 
ness was hke a drink of cold water to one who is very thirsty And 
a strange elation sustained her from within 

She travelled on, and camped at night m a valley beside a stream, 
deep among the bushes She had seen cattle and had crossed 
several trails There must be a ranch not far off She heard the 
strange wailing shriek of a mountain-lion, and the answer of dogs 
But she sat by her small camp fire in a -secret hollow place and was 
not really afraid. She was buoyed up always by the curious, 
bubbling elation within her 

It was very cold before dawn She lay wrapped in her blanket 
looking at the stars, hstemng to her horse shivering, and feeling like 
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a woms-ii who has died and passed beyond. She was not sure that 
she had not heard, during the night, a great crash at the centre of 
herself, wdncli %vas the crash of her own death. Or else it_ was a 
crash at the centre of the earth, and meant something big and 


mysterious 

With the first peep of light she got up, numb with cold, and made 
a fire She ate hastily, gave her horse some pieces of oil-seed cake, 
and set off again She avoided any meeting— and since she met 
nobody, it was evident that she in turn was a\ oided. She came at last 
m sight of the \nllage of Cuchitee, watli its black houses ^vrth tlieir 
reddish roofs, a sombre, dreary little cluster below another silent, 
long-abandoned mine And beyond, a long, great mountain-side, 
rising up green and hght to the darker, shaggier green of pine-trees. 
And beyond the pine-trees stretches of naked rock against tlie sky, 
rock slashed already and brindled wath white stupes of snow'’ High 
up, the new snow had already begun to fall. 

And now% as she neared, more or less, her destination, she began to 
go vague and disheartened She had passed the little lake among 
yellowing aspen trees whose ivliite trunks were round and suave like 
the white round arms of some woman What a lovely place ! In 
Gahforma she would have raved about it But here she looked and 
saw that it was lovely, but she didn’t care She was weary and 
spent with her two nights in the open, and afraid of tlie coming 
mght She didn’t know where she was going, or w'hat she was going 
for. Her horse plodded dejectedly on, towards that immense and 
forbidding mountam-slope, following a stony littie trail And if she 
had had any will of her own left, she would have turned back, to 
the village, to be protected and sent home to her husband. 

But she had no will of her own Her horse splashed tlirough a 
brook, and turned up a valley, under immense yellowing cotton- 
wood trees She must have been near mne thousand feet above 
sea-level, and her head was hght with the altitude and with weariness 
Beyond the cotton-wood trees she could see, on each side, the steep 
sides of mountain-slopes hemming her in, sharp-plumaged -with 
overlapping aspen, and, higher up, witli sprouting, pointed spiuce 
and pine-tree Her horse w^ent on automatically. In this tight 
valley, on this slight trail, there was noivhere to go but ahead 
chmbing ’ 

Suddenly her horse jumped, and three men in dark blankets were 
on the trail before her 


cc greeting, in the full, restrained Indian voice. 

Adios she replied, in her assured, American -woman’s voice. 
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“ WTicre are you going ^ ” came tlie quiet question, m Spanish 
The men in the dark sarapes had come closer, and were looking 
up at her 

“ On ahead.” she replied coolly, in her hard, Saxon Spanish. 
These were just natives to her dark-faced, strongly-built men 
- in dark sarapes and straw hats They would have been the same as 
the men ^vho worked for her husband, except, strangely, for the 
long black hair that fell over then shoulders She noted this long 
black hair -^vdth a certain distaste These must be the wild Indians she 
had come to see 

“ Where do you come from ^ ” the same man asked It was 
ahvays the one man who spoke He was young, with quick, large, 
bright black eyes that glanced sideways at her He had a soft black 
moustache on Ins dark face, and a sparse tuft of beard, loose hairs 
on his dun His long black hair, full of life, hung unrestrained on 
his shoulders Dark as he was, he did not look as if he had washed 
lately 

His tivo compamons were the same, but older men, powerful and 
silent One had a thin black hne of moustache, but was beardless 
The other had the smooth cheeks and the sparse dark hairs marking 
the lines of his chin with the beard charactenstic of the Indians 
“ I come from far away,” she rephed, with half-jocular evasion 
This was received in silence 

“ But where do you hve ? ” asked the young man, with that same 
quiet insistence. 

“ In the north,” she rephed ainly. 

Again there was a moment’s silence. The young man conversed 
quiedy, in Indian, with his two compamons. 

“ Where do you want to go, up this way ” he asked suddenly, 
wth challenge and authonty, pointing briefly up the trad 

“ To jlie Ghilchui Indians,” answered the woman laconically 
The young man looked at her. His eyes were quick and black, and 
inhuman He saw, in die full evemng hght, the faint sub-smile of 
j assurance on her rather large, calm, fresh-complexioned face , the 
weary, blmsh hnes under her large blue eyes ; and in her eyes, as she 
looked down at him, a half-childish, half-arrogant confidence in her 
own female power But in her eyes also, a cunous look of trance 
“ listed es Senora ^ You are a lady ? ” die Indian asked her 
“ Yes, I am a lady,” she rephed complacently 
“ With a family ? ” 

“ With a husband and two children, boy and girl,” she said 
• The Indian turned to his compamons and translated, in the low. 




gurgling speech, like hidden water running. Xhey "were evidently 
at a loss 

“ Where is your husband ^ ” asked the young man. 

“Who knows she replied airily. “He lias gone away on 
'business 3( WGG^^i- 

The black eyes watched her shrewdly She, for all her weariness, 
smiled faintly in the pride of her own ad\ cntiire and the assurance 
of her own womanhood, and the spell of the madness that was on her. 
“ And what doyoti want to do ^ ” the Indian asked her. 

“ I want to visit the Chilchui Indians— to see their houses and to 
know their gods,” she replied 

The young man turned and translated quickly, and there was a 
silence almost of consternation. The grave elder men were glancing 
at her sideways, -with strange looks, from under their decorated hats 
And they said something to the young man, in deep chest voices 
The latter still hesitated. Then he turned to the woman 
“ Good ' ” he said “ Let us go. But we cannot arrive until 
to-morrow. We shall have to make a camp to-night ” 

“ Good ' ” she said “ I can make a camp ” 

Without more ado, they set off at a good speed up the stony tiail. 
The young Indian ran alongside her horse’s head, the other two ran 
behind One of them had taken a tluck stick, and occasionally he 
struck her horse a resounding blow on the haunch, to urge him 
forward This made the horse jump, and threiv her back in the 
saddle, which, tired as she was, made her angry. 

“ Don’t do that 1 ” she cried, looking round angrily at the felioiv. 
She met his black, large, bnght eyes, and for the first time her spirit 
really quailed The man’s eyes were not human to her, and they 
did not see her as a beautiful white woman He looked at her ivith 
a black, bright inhuman look, and saw no ivoman in her at all As 
if she were some strange, unaccountable things incomprehensible to 
him, but immical She sat in her saddle in wonder, feeling once more 
as if she had died And again he struck her horse, and jerked her 
badly in the saddle 

All the passionate anger of the spoilt ivhite woman rose in her. 
She pulled her horse to a standstill, and turned %vith blazing eyes to 
the man at her bndle. 

“Tell that fellow not to touch my horse again,” she cried. 

She met the eyes of the young man, and in their bright black 
inscrutability she saw a fine spark, as in a snake’s eye, of derision 
He spoke to his companion in the rear, in the low tones of the Indian 
The man with the stick listened without looking. Then, giwng a 
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Strange low cry to the horse, he struck it again on the rear, so that it 
leaped forward spasmodically up the stony trail, scattering the 
stones, pitching the weary woman in her seat 
The anger flew like a madness into her eyes, she went white at the 
gills Fiercely she reined in her horse. But before she could turn, 
the young Indian had caught the reins under the horse’s throat, 
jerked them forward, and was trotting ahead rapidly, leading the 
horse 

The woman was powerless. And along with her supreme anger 
there came a shght thrill of exultation. She knew she was dead 
The sun was setting, a great yellow light flooded the last of the 
aspens, flared on the trunks of the pine-trees, the pme-needles 
bristled and stood out with dark lustre, tlie rocks glowed with 
unearthly glamour And through this effulgence the Indian at her 
horse’s head trotted unweariedly on, his dark blanket swingmg, his 
bare legs glowing with a strange transfigured ruddiness in the power- 
ful hght, and his straw hat widi its half-absurd decorations of flowers 
and fea&ers shining showily above his river of long black hair At 
times he would utter a low call to the horse, and then the other 
Indian, behind, would fetch the beast a whack with the stick 
The wonder-light faded off the mountains, the world began to 
grow dark, a cold air breathed down In the sky, half a moon was 
struggling against the glow in the west Huge shadows came down 
from steep rocky slopes Water was rushing The woman was 
conscious only of her fatigue, her unspeakable fatigue, and the cold 
wind from the heights She was not aware how moonhght replaced 
dayhght It happened while she travelled unconscious with 
weariness 

For some hours they travelled by moonhght Then suddenly 
they came to a standstill The men conversed m low tones for a 
moment 

“ We camp here,” said the young man. 

She waited for him to help her down He merely stood holding 
the horse’s bridle. She almost fell from the saddle, so fatigued 
They had chosen a place at the foot of rocks that still gave off a 
little warmth of the sun. One man cut pine-boughs, another erected 
htde screens of pine-boughs against the rock for shelter, and put 
boughs of balsam pine for beds. The third made a small fire, to heat 
tortillas They worked in silence 
The woman drank water She did not want to eat— only to he 
down 

“ Where do I sleep ? ” she asked 
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The young man pointed to one of the shelters. She crept in and 
lay inert She did not care what happened to her, she was so weary, 
and so beyond everything Through the twigs of spruce she could 
see the three men squatting round the fire on their hams, chewing 
the tortillas they picked from the ashes with their dark fingers, and 
drinking water from a gourd. They talked in low, muttenng tones, 
with long intervals of silence Her saddle and saddle-bags lay not 
far from the fire, unopened, untouched The men were not 
interested in her nor her belongings There they squatted with then- 
hats on tlieir heads, eating, eating mechanically, like ammals, the 
dark sarape with its fringe falhng to the ground before and behind, 
the powerful dark legs naked and squatting like an ammaFs, 
showing the dirty white shirt and the sort of lom-cloth which ivas 
the only other garment, underneath And they showed no more 
sign of mterest in her than if she had been a piece of vemson they 
were brmging home from the hunt, and had hung inside a shelter. 

After a while they carefully extinguished the fire, and went inside 
their own shelter Watchmg through the screen of boughs, she had 
a momenFs thrill of fear and anxiety, seeing the dark forms cross 
and pass silently in the moonhght Would they attack her now ? 

But no > They were as if obkvious of her Her horse was hobbled ; 
she could hear it hopping wearily All was silent, mountam-silent, 
cold, deathly. She slept and woke and slept in a semi-conscious 
numbness of cold and fatigue A long, long mght, icy and etema , 
and she aware that she had died. 


n 

Yet when there was a stirring, and a clink of flint and steel, and 
the form of a man crouchmg like a dog over a bone, at a red splutter 
of fire, and she knew it was mormng coming, it seemed to her the 
night had passed too soon 

When the fire was going, she came out of her shelter with one real 
desire left ' for coffee The men were warming more tortillas 

“ Can we make coffee ^ ” she asked 

The young man looked at her, and she imagined the same faint 
spark of derision in his eyes. He shook his head 
We. don’t take it,” he said “ There is no time.” 

And the elder men, squatting on their haunches, looked up at her 
in the terrible paling dawn, and there was not even derision in their 
eyes Only that intense, yet remote, inhuman glitter which was 
terrible to her They were inaccessible They could not see her as a 
woman at all As if she were not a woman As if, perhaps, her white- 
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ness took away all lier womanhood, and left hei as some giant, 
female white ant That was all they could see in her 

Before the sun was up, she was in the saddle again, and they were 
climbing steeply, in the icy air The sun came, and soon she was 
very hot, exposed to the glare in the bare places It seemed to her 
they were chmbing to the roof of the world Beyond against heaven 
\vere slashes of snow. 

During the course of the morning, they came to a place where the 
horse could not go farther They rested for a time with a great 
slant of living rock in front of them, like the glossy breast of some 
earth-beast Across this rock, along a wavering crack, they had 
to go. It seemed to her that for hours she went m torment, on her 
hands and knees, from crack to crevice, along the slanting face of this 
pure rock-mounlam. An Indian in front and an Indian behind 
walked slowly erect, shod ivith sandals of braided leather But she 
in her nding-boots dared not stand erect 

Yet what she wondered, all the time, was why she persisted in 
clinging and crawling along these mile-long sheets of rock Why 
she did not hurl herself down, and have done ' The world was 
below her 

When they emerged at last on a stony slope, she looked back, and 
saw the third Indian commg carrying her saddle and saddle-bags on 
his back, the whole hung from a band across his forehead. And he 
had his hat in his hand, as he stepped slowly, with the slow, soft, 
heavy tread of the Indian, unwavering in the chinks of rock, as if 
along a scratch in the mountam’s iron shield. 

The stony slope led downwards. The Indians seemed to grow 
excited One ran ahead at a slow trot, disappeanng round the 
curve of stones And the track curved round and down, till at last 
m the full blaze of the rmd-mormng sun, tliey could see a valley 
below them, betv een walls of rock, as in a great wide chasm let m 
the mountains A green valley, with a nver, and trees, and clusters 
of low flat sparkhng houses It was all tiny and perfect, three 
thousand feet below Even the flat bridge over the stream, and the 
square with the houses around it, the bigger buildings piled up at 
opposite ends of the square, the tall cotton-wood trees, the pastures 
and stretches of yellow-sere maize, the patches of brown sheep or 
goats in the distance, on the slopes, the railed enclosures by the stream- 
side There it was, all small and perfect,, looking magical, as any 
place wiU look magical, seen from the mountains above The unusual 
thing was that the low houses glittered white, whitewashed, looking 
like crystals of salt, or silver This frightened her 



They began the long> \Mnding c]c<:ctn{ at tin head of die barinnra. 
following ihcslicam that lUshed and fell lir t it w.v^ all leir^w; 
then the pine-trees began, and soon, the slKt r-htnhed re pcir<. The 
flowcis of autumn, big \nnl daisy-hkr fhv'^ j , and white one, , 
and many yellow fluwti'., wcic m profusion But she liad to sit 
down and /csl, she tsns so ncaiy. And sin ‘-v. the Inigbt fiowtd 
shadowily. as pale shadows hovenng, as one v.ho is dfaal tiiiiu rec 
them 

At length came gi ass and pastui t-slopus licl v. et n iningh d a n and 
pine-trees A shcpluid, naked in ilie -^uu nivc for hi*; hat and his 
cotton loin-clotli, was dining Ins brown he /p <tv.ay. In a crove of 
ticcs they sat and ivailcd, slic and the soiing Indian The one with 
the saddle had also gone foi ivaid 

They heard a sound of someone ronnng. It was tliKC men, in 
fine saiapcs of icd and oiangc and yellow anti black, and ssilli 
brilliant feather head-dresses The oldest had his gres' hair braided 
ssith fill, and his red and orangc-y'ellow <:aia])C svas covered svitii 
cuiious black mai kings, like a leopard-skin The other two sscrc not 
gicy^-haiicd, but they were ciders too d heir bla.nkcts were in 
stupes, and ihcir head-dresses not so claboiatc 
The young Indian addressed die elders in a fess quiet v. oi ds 'fhey 
listened svithout answciing or loolung at him or at the woman, 
keeping their faces averted and then eyes turned to the ground, only 
listening And at length they turned and looked at the wonitin 
The old chief, or medicinc-man, whatever he wms, liad a deeply 
wrinkled and lined face of dark bion7c, ivith a few’ sparse gicy Inurs 
round tlic mouth. Two long braids of gicy haii, braided with fur 
and coloured fcathcis, hung on his shoulders And yet, it w’as only 
his ey'^es tliat mattered They w'crc black and of cxtraoidinarv 
piercing strength, without a qualm of misguing in their demonish, 
dauntless power He looked into the eyes of the white w'oman with 
a long, piercing look, seeking she knew not what She summoned all 
her strength to meet his eyes and keep up her guaid. But it was no 
good He was not looking at her as one human being looks at 
another He never even percen ed her resistance or hci challenge, 
but looked past them both, into she knew’ not tvhat ’ 

She could see it was hopeless to expect any human communication 
W'lth this old being 

He turned and said a few words to the young Indian 

“He asks what do you seek heie?” said the young man in 
Spanish ^ 

“ I ^ Nothing f I only came to see w’hat it W'as like ” 
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This was again translated, and the old man turned his eyes on her 
once more Then he spoke again, m his low muttering tone, to the 
young Indian. 

“ He says, why does she leave her house with the white men ? 
Does she want to bring the white man’s God to tlie Ghilchui ^ ” 

“ No,” she rephed, foolhardy. “ I came away from the white 
man’s God myself I came to look for the God of the Chilchui ” 
Profound silence followed, when this was translated Then the 
old man spoke again, m a small voice almost of weariness 

“ Does the white ivoman seek the gods of the Ghilchm because 
she IS weary of her own God ^ ” came the question 

“ Yes, she does She is tired of the white man’s God,” she rephed, 
thinking that was what they wanted her to say. She would like to 
ser\^e the gods of the Chilchui. 

She was aware of an extraordinary thrill of triumph and exultance 
passing through the Indians, in the tense silence that followed when 
this Avas translated Then they all looked at her with piercing black 
eyes, in which a steely covetous mtent glittered incomprehensible 
She was the more puzzled, as there was nothing sensual or sexual 
in the look It had a ternble ghttermg purity that was beyond her 
She was afraid, she would have been paralysed with fear, had not 
something died within her, leaving her mth a cold, watchful wonder 
only 

The elders talked a httle while, then the two went away, leaving 
her with the young man and the oldest chief The old man now 
looked at her with a certain solicitude 

“ He says are you tired ^ ” asked the young man 
“ Very tired,” she said 

“ The men will bring you a carriage,” said the young Indian 
The carriage, when it came, proved to be a litter consisting of a 
sort of hammock of dark woollen frieze, slung on to a pole which was 
borne on the shoulders of two long-haired Indians The woollen 
hammock was spread on the ground, she sat down on it, and the 
two men raised the pole to their shoulders Swinging rather as if 
she were in a sack, she was carried out of the grove of trees, following 
the old chief, whose leopard-spotted blanket moved curiously in the 
sunlight 

They had emerged in the valley-head. Just in front were the 
maize fields, with ripe ears of maize The corn was not very tall, in 
this high altitude The well-worn path went between it, and all she 
could see was the erect form of the old chief, in the flame and black 
sarapc, stepping soft and hea\7 and swift, his head forward, looking 


2 B 
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neitliei to right noi left Her bearers followed, stepping rhyth- 
mically, the long blue-black hair glistening like a iiver down the 
naked shoulders of the man in front 
They passed tlic maize, and came to a big all or cai thwork made 
of earth and adobe bricks The wooden doors were open Passing 
on, they were in a network of small gardens, full of flowers and herbs 
and fruit trees, each gaidcn watered by a tiny ditch ofiunning water. 
Among each cluster of ticcs and floweis was a small, ghttenng white 
house, windowlcss, and with dosed door The place \s'as a network 
of little patlis, small streams, and little bridges among square, 
flowering gaidens 

Following tlic broadest patli — a soft narrow tiack between leaves 
and glass, a path worn smootli by centuries of human feet, no hoof 
of horse nor any wheel to disfigure it — ^they came to tlic little nver of 
swift bright ivater, and crossed on a log bridge Ever^^thing was 
silent — there ivas not a human being anywhere The road went on 
undei magnificent cotton-wood ticcs It emerged suddenly outside 
the central plaza or square of the village 
This was a long oblong of low wliite houses \vith flat roofs, and two 
bigger buildmgs, havmg as it w’^ere little square huts piled on top of 
bigger long huts, stood at either end of tlie oblong, faang each other 
rather aske\v. Every httle house %vas a dazzhng \\'hite, save for the 
great round beam-ends which projected under the flat eaves, and for 
the flat roofs Round each of the bigger bmidmgs, on the outside of 
the square, w^as a stockyard fence, mside ^vhich 'was garden watli 
trees and flowers, and various small houses 
Not a soul was in sight They passed silently between tlie houses 
into the central square This was quite bare and arid, tlic earth 
trodden smooth by endless generations of passing feet, passing 
across from door to door. All the doors of the windowless houses 
gave on to this blank square, but all the doors ivere closed The 
firewood lay near the threshold, a clay oven was still smoking, but 
there was no sign of mo\nng life 

The old man walked straight across the square to the big house at 
the end, where the two upper storeys, as in a house of toy bricks 
stood each one smaller tlian the lower one A stone staircase, out- 
side, led up to the roof of the first storey 
At the foot of this staircase the litter-bearers stood still, and 
lowered the woman to the ground. 

“ You will come up,” said the young Indian who spoke Spanish. 
She mounted the stone stairs to the earthen roof of the first house 
which formed a platform round the wall of the second storey She 
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followed around this platform to the back of the big house There 
they descended again, into the garden at the rear 
So far they had seen no one But now two men appeared, bare- 
headed, with long braided hair, and weanng a sort of white shirt 
gathered into a loin-cloth These went along with the three new- 
comers, across the garden where red flowers and yellow flowers were 
blooming, to a long, low white house There they entered without 
knocking 

It was dark inside. There was a low murmur of men’s voices. 
Several men were present, their white shirts showing in the gloom, 
their dark faces invisible They were sitting on a great log of smooth 
old wood, that lay along the far wall And save for this log, the room 
seemed empty But no, in the dark at one end was a couch, a 
sort of bed, and someone lying there, covered with furs 
The old Indian in the spotted sarape, who had accompanied the 
woman, now took oflfhis hat and his blanket and his sandals Laying 
them aside, he approached the couch, and spoke m a low voice For 
some moments there was no answer Then an old man with the 
snow-white hair hanging round his darkly-visible face, roused him- 
self like a vision, and leaned on one elbow, looking vaguely at the 
company, m tense silence 

The grey-haired Indian spoke again, and then the young Indian, 
taking the woman’s hand, led her forward In her linen riding 
habit, and black boots and hat, and her pathetic bit of a red tie, she 
stood there beside the fur-covered bed of the old, old man, who sat 
reared up, leaning on one elbow, remote as a ghost, his white hair 
streaming in disorder, his face almost black, yet with a far-off 
intentness, not of this world, leaning forward to look at her 
His face was so old, it was like dark glass, and the few curhng hairs 
that sprang white from his hps and chin were qmte incredible The 
long white locks fell unbraided and disorderly on either side of the 
glassy dark face And under a famt powder of white eyebrows, 
the black eyes of the old chief looked at her as if from the far, far 
dead, seeing something that was never to be seen 
At last he spoke a few deep, hollow words, as if to the dark air 
“ He says, do you bring your heart to the god of the Ghilchm ^ ” 
translated the young Indian 
“ Tell him yes,” she said, automatically 

There was a pause The old Indian spoke again, as if to the air. 
One of the men present went out. There was a silence as if of 
eternity in the dim room that was lighted only through the open 
door 
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The woman looked round Four old men with grey hair sat on the 
log by the wall facing the door. Two other men, powerful and 
impassive, stood near the door They all had long hair, and wore 
white shirts gathered into a loin-cloth. Tlieii powerful legs weic 
naked and dark. There was a silence like eternity 
At length the man returned, with white and dark clothing on liis 
arm The young Indian took them, and holding them m front of the 
woman, said . 

‘‘ You must take off your clothes, and put these on ” 

“ If ail you men will go out,” she said 
“ No one will huit you,” he said quietly. 

“ Not while you men are here,” she said 

He looked at the two men by the door They came quickly 
forward, and suddenly gripped her arms as she stood, without hurting 
her, but with great power Then two of the old men came, and with 
curious skill slit her boots down with keen knives, and dreiv them off, 
and sht her clothing so that it came away from her. In a few 
moments she stood theie white and uncovered. The old man on the 
bed spoke, and they turned her round for liim to see. He spoke 
again, and the young Indian deftly took the pins and comb] from 
her fair hair, so that it fell over her shoulders in a bunchy tangle 
Then the old man spoke again. The Indian led her to tlie bed- 
side The white-haired, glassy-dark old man moistened his finger- 
tips at his mouth, and most delicately touched her on the breasts and 
on the body, tlien on the back And she winced strangely each time, 
as the finger-tips drew along her skin, as if Death itself were touching 
her 

And she wondered, almost sadly, why she did not feel shamed in 
her nakedness She only felt sad and lost Because nobody felt 
ashamed. The elder men were all dark and tense with some other 
deep, gloomy, incomprehensible emotion, winch suspended all her 
agitation, while the young Indian had a strange look of ecstasy on 
his face And she, she was only utterly strange and beyond herself, 
as if her body ivere not her own. 

They gave her the new clothing a long white cotton shift, that 
came to her knees then a tumc of thick blue woollen stuff, embroid- 
ered witli scarlet and green flowers It was fastened over one 
shoulder only, and belted with a braid sash of scarlet and black wool. 

When she was thus dressed, they took her away, barefoot, to a little 
house in the stockaded garden The young Indian told her she 
might have what she wanted She asked for water to wash herself 
He brought it in a jar, together with a long wooden bowl. Then he 
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fastened the gate-door of her house, and left her a prisoner She 
could see through the bars of the gate-door of her house, the red 
flowers of the garden, and a humming bird. Then from the roof 
of the big house she heard the long, heavy sound of a drum, unearthly 
to her in its summons, and an uplifted voice calhng from the house- 
top^ in a strange language, with a far-away emotionless intonation, 
delivermg some speech or message And she listened as if from the 
dead. 

But she was very tired. She lay down on a couch of slans, pulling 
o\ cr her the blanket of dark wool, and she slept, giving up everything 

\Vhen she woke it ^vas late afternoon, and die young Indian was 
entering with a basket- tray contaimng food, tortillas, and corn-mush 
ivith bits of meat, probably mutton, and a dnnk made of honey, and 
some fresh plums He brought her also a long garland of red and 
yellow flowers with knots of blue buds at the end He sprinkled the 
garland isith water from a jar, then offered it to her, ivith a smile 
He seemed vciy gentle and thoughtful, and on his face and in his 
dark eyes was a cunous look of triumph and ecstasy, that frightened 
her a htde The ghttei had gone from the black eyes, with their 
cur\nng dark lashes, and he would look at her with tins strange soft 
glow of ecstasy that was not quite human, and terribly impersonal, 
and which made her uneasy 

“ Is there anything you want ^ ” he said, in his low, slow, 
melodious voice, that always seemed withheld, as if he were speaking 
aside to somebody else, or as if he did not want to let tlie sound come 
out to her 

“ Am I going to be kept a prisoner here ^ ” she asked 

“ No, you can walk in the garden to-morrow,” he said softly 
Always this curious soheitude 

“ Do you like that drink ? ” he said, offering her a httle earthen- 
ware cup “ It is very refreshing ” 

She sipped the liquor curiously It was made with herbs and 
sweetened with honey, and had a strange, lingering flavour. The 
young man watched her with gratification 

“ It has a peculiar taste,” she said 

“ It IS very refreshing,” he rephed, his black eyes resting on her 
always with that look of gratified ecstasy Then he went away 
And presently she began to be sick, and to vomit violently, as if she 
had no control over herself 

Afterwards she felt a great soothing languor steal over her, her 
hmbs felt strong and loose and full of languor, and she lay on her 
couch hstening to the sounds of the village, watching the yellowing 
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sky, smelling the scent of burning cedar-wood, or pinc-woocl. So 
distinctly she heard the yapping of tiny dogs, the shuffle of far-off 
feet, the murmur of voices, so keenly she detected the smell of smoke, 
and flowers, and evening falling, so vividly she saw the one bright 
star mfimtely remote, stirring above the sunset, that she felt as if all 
her senses were diffused on the air, that she could distinguish the 
sound of evening flowers unfolding, and the actual crystal sound ol 
the heavens, as the vast belts of the world-atmosphere slid past one 
another, and as if the moisture ascending and the moisture descend- 
ing in the air resounded hke some harp in the cosmos. 

She was a prisoner m her house, and in the stockaded garden, 
but she scarcely minded And it was days before she realized that 
she never saw anotlier woman Only^ the men, the elderly'’ men ol 
the big house, that she imagined must be some sort of temple, and 
the men priests of some sort For they always had the same colours, 
red, orange, yellow, and black, and the same gra\e, abstracted 
demeanour 

Sometimes an old man would come and sit in her room witli her, 
in absolute silence. None spoke any language but Indian, save the 
one younger man The older men would smile at her, and sit with 
her for an hour at a time, sometimes snuling at her when she spoke 
in Spamsh, but never answering save -with this slow, benevolent- 
seeming smile And they gave off a feeling of almost fatherly 
solicitude Yet their dark eyes, brooding over her, had something 
away in their depths that was awesomely ferocious and relentless. 
They'^ would cover it with a smile, at once, if they felt her looking. 
But she had seen it 

Alway'-s they treated her vrith this curious impersonal solicitude, 
this utterly impersonal gentleness, as an old man treats a child. 
But underneath it she felt there was something else, something 
ternble When her old ■visitor had gone away, m his silent, insidious, 
fatherly fashion, a shock of fear would come over her ; though of 
what she knew not 

The young Indian would sit and talk ivith her freely'', as if wdth 
great candour But -with lum, too, she felt that everything real 
was unsaid Perhaps it was unspeakable His big dark eyes would 
rest on her almost chenshingly, touched with ecstasy, and his 
beautiful, slow, languorous voice would trail out its simple, ungram- 
matical Spanish He told her he was the grandson of the old, old 
man, son of the man in the spotted sarape and they were caciques, 
Hnp from the old, old days, before even the Spamards came But 
he himself had been in Mexico City, and also in the United States 
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He had worked as a labourer, building the roads in Los Angeles 
He had travelled as far as Chicago 

Don’t you speak Enghsh, then ^ ” she asked 
His eyes rested on her with a cunous look of duplicity and conflict, 
and he mutely shook his head 

“ What did you do with your long hair, when you were in the 
United States ^ ” she asked “ Did you cut it ofF^ ” 

Again, with the look of torment m his eyes, he shook his head 
“ No,” he said, m a low, subdued voice, “ I wore a hat, and a 
handkerchief tied round my head ” 

And he relapsed into silence, as if of tormented memories 
“ Are you the only man of your people who has been to the 
Umted States ? ” she asked him 

“Yes I am the only one who has been away from here for a long 
time The others come back soon, m one week They don’t stay 
away The old men don’t let tliem ” 

“ And why did you go ^ ” 

“ The old men want me to go — because I shall be the cacique ” 

He talked always with the same naivete, an almost childish 
candour. But she felt that this was perhaps just the effect of his 
Spanish. Or perhaps speech altogether was unreal to him Anyhow, 
she felt that all the real things were kept back 
He came and sat with her a good deal — sometimes more than she 
wished — as if he wanted to be near her She asked him if he was 
married He said he was — ^with two childien 
“ I should hke to see your children,” she said 
But he answered only with that smile, a sweet, almost ecstatic 
snule, above which the dark eyes hardly changed from their 
enigmatic abstraction 

It was cunous, he would sit with her by the hour, without ever 
making her self-conscious, or sex-conscious He seemed to have no 
sex, as he sat there so still and gentle and apparently submissive, 
with his head bent a httle forward, and the river of glistening black 
hair streaming maidenly over his shoulders 
Yet when she looked again, she saw his shoulders broad and power- 
ful, his eyebrows black and level, the short, curved, obstinate black 
lashes over his lowered eyes, the small, fur-hke line of moustache 
above his blackish, heavy lips, and the strong chin, and she knew 
that in some other mysterious way he was darkly and powerfully male 
And he, feehng her watchmg him, would glance up at her swiftly 
v^ath a dark, lurking look m his eyes, which immediately he veiled 
with that half-sad smile 
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The days and the weeks went by, in a vague kind of contentment 
She was uneasy sometimes, feeling she had lost the power over her- 
self She was not in her own power, she was under the spell of some 
other control And at times she had moments of terror and horror 
But then these Indians ivould come and sit with her, casting tlieir 
insidious spell over her by their very silent presence, their silent, 
sexless, powerful physical presence. As they sat they seemed to take 
her will a^vay, leaving her will-less and victim to her own indiffer- 
ence And the young man would bring her sweetened dnnk, often 
the same emetic drink, but sometimes other kinds And after 
drinking, tlie languor filled her heavy hmbs, her senses seemed to 
float in the air, hstemng, hearing They had brought her a little 
female dog, which she called Flora And once, in the trance of her 
senses, she felt she hea?d the little dog concen e, in her tiny womb, and 
begin to be complex, with young. And another day she could hear 
the vast sound of the earth going round, hke some immense arrow- 
string booming 

But as the days grew shorter and colder, when she was cold, she 
would get a sudden revival of her will, and a desire to go out, to go 
away And she insisted to tlie young man, she wanted to go out 

So one day, they let her climb to the topmost roof of the big house 
where she was, and look down the square It was the day of the big 
dance, but not everybody was dancing Women with babies in 
their arms stood m their doorways, watching Opposite, at tlie 
other end of the square, there was a throng before the otlier big 
house, and a small, brilliant group on the terrace-roof of the first 
storey, m front of wide open doors of the upper storey. Through 
these wide open doors she could see fire ghnting in darkness and 
pnests in headdresses of black and yellow and scarlet feathers, 
wearing robe-hke blankets of black and red and yellow, ivith long 
green fringes, were moving about A big drum was beating slowly 
and regularly, in the dense, Indian silence The crowd below 
waited 

Then a drum started on a high beat, and there came the deep, 
powerful burst of men singing a heavy, savage music, like a wind 
roaring in some timeless forest, many mature men singing in one 
breath, hke the wind , and long lines of dancers walked out from 
under the big house Men with naked, golden-bronze bodies and 
streaming black hair, tufts of red and yellow feathers on their arms, 
and kilts of white frieze with a bar of heavy red and black and green 
embroidery round their waists, bending shghtly forward and stamp* 
ing the earth in their absorbed, monotonous stamp of the dance, a 
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fox-fur, hung by the nose from iheir belt behind, swaying with the 
sumptuous swaying of a beautiful fox-fur, the tip of the tail writhing 
abo\'c the dancer’s heels And after each man, a woman with a 
stiange elaborate headdress of feathers and sea-shells, and wearing 
a short black tumc, moving erect, holding up tufts of feathers in 
each hand, swaying her wrists rhythimcally and subtly beating the 
earth wuth her bare feet 

So, the long line of the dance unfurhng from the big house oppo- 
site. And from the big house beneath her, strange scent of incense, 
strange tense silence, then the answering burst of inhuman male 
singing, and the long hne of the dance unfurhng 

It went on all day, the insistence of the drum, the cavernous, 
roaring, storm-hke sound of male singing, the incessant swinging 
of tlie fox-skins behind the powerful, gold-bronze, stamping legs of 
the men, the autumn sun from a perfect blue heaven pounng on the 
rivers of black hair, men’s and women’s, the valley all stdl, the walls 
of rock beyond, the awful huge bulking of the mountain against the 
pure sky, its snow seething with sheer whiteness 

For hours and hours she watched, spell-bound, and as if drugged 
And in all the terrible persistence of the drumming and the pnmeval, 
rushing deep singing, and the endless stamping of the dance of fox- 
tailed men, the tread of heavy, bird-erect women in their black 
tunics, she seemed at last to feel her own death ; her own oblitera- 
tion As if she were to be obliterated from the field of life again. 
In the strange toivermg symbols on the heads of the changeless, 
absorbed women she seemed to read once more the Mene Mene Tekel 
Upha)sin Her kind of womanhood, intensely personal and 
individual, was to be obliterated again, and the great primeval 
symbols were to tower once more over the fallen individual independ- 
ence of woman The sharpness and the qmvenng nervous conscious- 
ness of the highly-bred white woman was to be destroyed again, 
womanhood was to be cast once more into the great stream of 
impersonal sex and impersonal passion Strangely, as if clairvoyant, 
she saw the immense sacrifice prepared And she went back to her 
httle house in a trance of agony 

After this, there was always a certain agony when she heard the 
drums at evening, and the strange uphfted 'savage sound of men 
singing round the drum, like wild creatures Iiowhng to the invisible 
gods of the moon and the vanished sun Something of the chuckling, 
sobbing cry of the coyote, something of the exultant bark of the fox, 
the far-off wild melancholy exultance of the howhng wolf, the 
torment of the puma’s scream, and the insistence of the ancient 
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fierce human male, with Ins lapses of tenderness and his abiding 
ferocity 

Sometimes she would climb the high roof aftei nightfall, and 
listen to tlie dim clustei of young men round the drum on^ the 
bridge just beyond the square, singing by the hour Sometimes 
there would be a fire, and in the fire-glow, men m tlicir white shirts 
or naked save for a lom-cloth, would be dancing and stamping like 
spectres, hour after hour in the dark cold air, within the fire-glow, 
forever dancing and stamping like tuikcys, or dropping squatting 
by the fire to rest, thro\ving their blankets round them 

“ Why do you all have the same colours ^ ” she asked tlie young 
Indian “ Why do you all have red and yellow and black, over 
your white shirts ^ And the women have black tunics ^ ” 

He looked into her eyes, curiously, and the faint, evasive smile 
came on to his face Behind the smile lay a soft, strange malignancy 
“ Because our men are the fire and tlie daytime, and our women 
are the spaces between the stars at night,” he said 
“ Aren’t the women even stars ^ ” she said 

“ No We say they are the spaces between the stars, that keep the 
stars apart ” 

He looked at her oddly, and again the touch of dension came 
into his eyes 

“ White people,” he said, “ they know nothing. They are like 
children, always with toys We know the sun, and we kno^v the 
moon And we say, when a white woman sacrifice herself to our gods, 
then our gods will begin to make the woild again, and tlie white 
man’s gods will fall to pieces ” 

“ How sacrifice herself? ” she asked quickly 
And he, as quickly covered, coveied himself with a subtle smile 
“ She sacrifice her own gods and come to our gods, I mean that,” 
he said, soothingly 

But she was not reassured An icy pang of fear and certainty was 
at her heart 

“ The sun he is alive at one end of the sky,” he continued, " and 
the moon lives at the other end And the man all the time have to 
keep the sun happy in his side of tlie sky, and the woman have to 
keep the rnoon quiet at her side of the sky. All the time she have to 
work at this And the sun can’t ever go into the house of the moon, 
and the moon can’t evei go into the house of the sun, in the sky 
So the woman, she asks the moon to come into her cave, inside her 
And the man, he draws the sun down till he has the power of tlie 
sun All the time he do this Then when the man gets a woman. 
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the sun goes into the cave of the moon, and that is how everything 
in the world starts ” 

She listened, \vatching him closely, as one enemy watches another 
’ivho 13 speaking with double meamng 

“ Then,’’ she said,- “ why aren’t you Indians masters of the white 
men ^ ” 

“ Because,” he said, the Indian got weak, and lost his power 
with the sun, so the white men stole the sun But they can’t keep 
him — they don’t know how They got him, but they don’t know 
ivhat to do with him, hke a boy who catch a big grizzly bear, and 
can't kill him, and can’t run away from him. The grizzly bear 
eats the boy that catch him, when he want to run away from him 
White men don’t know what they are doing with the sun, and white 
women don’t know what they do with the moon. The moon she got 
angry witli white women, like a puma when someone kills her little 
ones The moon, she bites white women — ^here mside,” and he 
pressed his side “ The moon, she is angry m a white woman’s 
cave. The Indian can see it And soon,” he added, “ the Indian 
w'omen get the moon back and keep her quiet in their house. And 
die Indian men get the sun, and the power over aU the world. 
White men don’t know what the sun is They never know ” 

He subsided into a curious exultant silence 

“ But,” she faltered, “ why do you hate us so ^ Why do you hate 
me ? ” 

He looked up suddenly with a hght on his face, and a startiing 
flame of a smile 

“ No, we don’t hate,” he said softly, looking with a curious glitter 
into her face 

“ You do,” she said, forlorn and hopeless 

And after a moment’s silence, he rose and w^ent away 


m 

Winter had now come, m the high valley, with snow that melted in 
the day’s sun, and mghts that were bitter cold. She hved on, in a 
kind of daze, feehng her power ebbing more and more away from 
her as if her will were leaving her She felt always m the same 
relaxed confused, victiimsed state, unless the sweetened herb drink 
would numb her mind altogether, and release her senses into a 
sort of heightened, mystic acuteness and a feehng as if she were 
diffusing out deliciously mto the harmony of things This at length 
became the only state of consaousness she really recognized : this 
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exquisite sense of bleeding out into the higher beauty and harmony 
of things Then she could actually hear the great stars in heaven, 
which she saw through her door, speaking from tlicir motion and 
brightness, saying things perfectly to the cosmos, as they trod in 
perfect ripples, like bells on the floor of heaven, passing one another 
and grouping in the timeless dance, witli the spaces of dark between. 
And she could hear the snow on a cold, cloudy day twittering and 
faintly whistling in the sky, like birds that flock and fly away in 
autumn, suddenly calling farewell to the imasiblc moon, and shpping 
out of the plains of the air, releasing peaceful warmth. She herself 
would call to the arrested snow to fall from the upper air She 
would call to the unseen moon to cease to be angry, to make peace 
again with the unseen sun hke a woman who ceases to be angry in 
her house And she would smell the sweetness of the moon relaxing 
to the sun in the wintry heaven, when the snow fell m a faint, cold- 
perfumed relaxation, as the peace of the sun mingled again in a sort 
of umson with the peace of the moon. 

She was aware too of the sort of shadow tliat was on the Indians 


of the valley, a deep stoical disconsolation, almost rchgious in its depth 
“ V\^e have lost our power over the sun, and we arc trymg to get 
him back. But he is wild with us, and shy hke a horse that has got 
away We have to go through a lot ” So the young Indian said to 
her, looking into her eyes with a strained meaning And she, as if 
bewitched, rephed 

“ I hope you will get him back ” 

The smile of triumph flew over Ins face 
“ Do you hope it ^ ” he said 
“ I do,” she answered fatally 
“ Then all right,” he said “ We shall get him ” 

And he went away m exultance 

She felt she was drifting on some consummation, which she had 
no will to avoid, yet which seemed heavy and finally terrible to her 
It must have been almost December, for the days were short when 
she was taken again before the aged man, and stripped of her cloth- 
ing, and touched with the old finger-tips 
The aged cacique looked her m the eyes, with his eyes of lonely, 
far-off, black intentness, and murmured something to her 

“ He wants you to make the sign of peace,” the young man 
tr^slated, showing her the gesture. “ Peace and farewell to him ” 
She was fascinated by the black, glass-hke, intent eyes of the old 
cacique, that watched her without bhnking, like a basihsk’s, over- 
powenng her In their depths also she saw a certain fatherly 
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compassion, and pleading. She put her hand before her face, in the 
required manner, maldng the sign of peace and farewell. He made 
the sign of peace back again to her, then sank among his furs. She 
thought he ^vas going to die, and that he knew it 
There followed a day of ceremomal, when she was brought out 
before all the people, m a blue blanket with white fringe, and holding 
blue feathers in her hands Before an altar of one house she was 
perfumed with incense and spnnkied with ash Before the altar of 
the opposite house she was fumigated again with incense by the 
gorgeous, terrifying priests in yellow and scarlet and black, their 
faces painted with scarlet paint And then they threw water on her 
Meanwhile she was faintly aware of the fire on the altar, the heavy, 
hea\7’ sound of a drum, the heavy sound of men beginning power- 
fully, deeply, savagely to sing, the swaying of the crowd of faces in 
the plaza below, and the formation for a sacred dance 
But at this time her commonplace consciousness was numb, she 
was aware of her immediate surroundings as shadows, almost im- 
material With refined and heightened senses she could hear the 
sound of the earth ivingmg on its journey, like a shot arrow, the 
ripple-rustling of the air, and the boom of the great arrow-string. 
And It seemed to her there were two great influences in the upper 
air, one golden towards the sun, and one invisible silver ; the first 
travelhng hke ram ascending to tlie gold presence sunwards, the 
second hke ram silverily descending the ladders of space towards 
the hovermg, lurking clouds over the snowy mountain-top. Then 
between them, another presence, waiting to shake himself free of 
moisture, of heavy white snow that had mysteriously collected about 
him And in summer, like a scorched eagle, he would wait to shake 
himself clear of the weight of heavy sunbeams And he was coloured 
like fire And he was always shaking himself clear, of snow or of 
heavy heat, hke an eagle rusding 

Then there was a still stranger presence, standmg watching from 
die blue distance, always watching Sometimes running in upon 
the wind, or shimmenng in the heat-waves The blue wind itself, 
rushing i were out of the holes into the sky, rushing out of 
the sky down upon the earth The blue wind, the go-between, the 
invisible ghost that belonged to two worlds, that played upon the 
ascending and the descending chords of the rams 

More and more her ordinary personal consciousness had left her, 
she had ^-one into that other state of passional cosmic consciousness, 
hlfp nne who IS drugged The Indians, with their heavily rehgious 
natures! had made her succumb to their vision 
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Only one personal question she asked the young Indian : 

“ Why am I the only one that wears blue ^ ” 

“ It IS the colour of the wind. It is the colour of what goes away 
and IS never coming back, but which is always here, waiting like 
death among us It is the colour of the dead And it is the colour 
that stands away off, looking at us from the distance, tliat cannot 
come near to us When we go near, it goes farther. It can’t be 
near We are all brown and yellow and black hair, and white teeth 
and red blood We are the ones that are here You with blue eyes, 
you are the messengers from the far-away, you cannot stay, and now 
It IS time for you to go back ” 

“ Where to ^ ” she asked 

“To the way-off things like the sun and the blue mother of ram, 
and tell them that we are the people on the world again, and we can 
bring the sun to the moon again, like a red horse to a blue mare ; 
we are the people The white women have driven back the moon 
m the sky, won’t let her come to the sun So the sun is angry And 
the Indian must give the moon to the sun ” 

“ How ? ” she said 

“ The white woman got to die and go like a wind to the sun, tell 
him the Indians will open the gate to him And the Indian women 
will open the gate to the moon The white women don’t let the 
moon come down out of the blue coral The moon used to come 
down among the Indian women, like a white goat among the flowers 
And the sun want to come down to the Indian men, like an eagle to 
the pine-trees The sun, he is shut out behind the white man, and 
the moon she is shut out behind the white woman, and they can’t 
get away They are angry, everything m the world gets angrier. 
The Indian says, he will give the white woman to the sun, so the 
sun wall leap over the white man and come to the Indian again. 
And the moon will be surprised, she will see the gate open, and she 
not know which way to go. But the Indian woman wull call to the 
moon, Come f Come f Come back mto my grasslands. The wicked white 
woman canH haimyou any more. Then the sun will look over the heads 
of the ivhite men, and see the moon m the pastures of our women, 
ivith the Red Men standing around like pine-trees. Then he will 
leap over the heads of the white men, and come runmng past to the 
Indians tlirough the spruce trees And we, who are red and black 
and yellow, we who stay, we shall have the sun on our nght hand and 
the moon on our left So we can bring the rain down out of the blue 
meadow's, and up out of the black ; and we can call the wind that 
tells the corn to grow, when we ask him, and we shall make the 
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clouds CO break, and the sheep to hav6 twin lambs. And we shall be 
full of power, like a spring day But the white people will be a hard 
winter, without snow ” 

“ But,'’ said the white woman, “ I don’t shut out the moon— how 
can I ? ” 

“ Yes, ’ he said, “ you shut the gate, and then laugh, think you 
have It all your own way ” 

She could never quite understand the way he looked at her. He 
was ahvays so cunously gentle, and his smile was so soft Yet there 
was such a ghtter in his eyes, and an imrelenting sort of hate came 
out of his words, a strange, profound, impersonal hate Personally 
he hkcd her, she was sure. He was gentle with her, attracted by her 
in some strange, soft, passionless way But impersonally he hated 
her ^\ath a mystic hatred He would snule at her, wmmngly. Yet if, 
the next moment, she glanced round at him unawares, she ivould 
catch that gleam of pure after-hate in his eyes 

" Have I got to die and be given to the sun ^ ” she asked 
“ Sometime,” he said, laughing evasively. “ Sometime we all die ” 
They were gentle with her, and very considerate witli her 
Strange men, the old pnests and the young cacique alike, they 
watched over hei and cared for her like women In their soft, 
insidious understanding, there was somethmg womanly Yet their 
eyes, with that strange ghtter, and their dark, shut mouths that 
would open to the broad jaw, the small, strong, white teeth, had 
something very primitively male and cruel 

One wintry day, when snow was faUing, they took her to a gi eat 
dark chamber in the big house The fire was burning in a corner 
on a high raised dais under a sort of hood or canopy of adobe- work 
She saw^ in the fire-glow the glowing bodies of the almost naked 
priests, and strange symbols on the roof and walls of the chamber 
There was no door or window m the chamber, they had descended 
by a ladder from the roof And the fire of pmewood danced con- 
tinually, showing walls painted with strange devices, which she 
could not understand, and a ceilmg of poles making a curious 
pattern of black and red and yellow, and alcoves or niches in which 
were curious objects she could not discern 

The older priests were going through some ceremony near the 
fire in silence, intense Indian silence She was seated on a low 
projection of the wall, opposite the fire, two men seated beside her 
thev iBfave her a drink from a cup, which she took gladly, 
Wuse of the seim-trance it would induce 

In the darkness and m the silence she was accurately awaie of 
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everything that happened to her ' how they took off her clothes, and, 
standing her before a great, weird device on the wall, coloured blue 
and white and black, washed her all over with water and the amole 
infusion , washed even her hair, softly, carefully, and dned it on 
white cloths, tdl it was soft and ghstening Then they laid her on 
a couch under another great indecipherable image of red and black 
and yellow, and now rubbed all her body with sweet-scented oil, and 
massaged all her limbs, and her back, and her sides, with a long, 
strange, hypnotic massage Their dark hands were incredibly 
powerful, yet soft with a watery softness she could not understand 
And the dark faces, leaning near her white body, she saw were dark- 
ened with red pigment, with lines of yellow round the cheeks And 
the dark eyes glittered absorbed, as the hands worked upon the soft 
white body of the woman 

They were so impersonal, absorbed in something that was beyond 
her They never saw her as a personal woman * she could tell that 
She was some mystic object to them, some vehicle of passions too 
remote for her to grasp Herself in a state of trance, she watched 
their faces bending over her, dark, strangely glistening with the 
transparent red paint, and lined with bars of yellow. And m this 
weird, luminous-dark mask of living face, the eyes were fixed ivith 
an unchanging steadfast gleam, and the purplish-pigmented hps 
were closed in a full, simster, sad grimness The immense funda- 
mental sadness, the gnmness of ultimate decision, the fixity of 
revenge, and the nascent exultance of those that are going to triumph 
— ^these things she could read in their faces, as she lay and was rubbed 
into a misty glow by their uncanny dark hands Her limbs, her 
flesh, her very bones at last seemed to be diffusing into a roseate 
sort of nust, in which her consciousness hovered like some sun- 
gleam in a flushed cloud 

She knew the gleam would fade, the cloud would go grey But at 
present she did not believe it She knew she was a victim ; that all 
this elaborate work upon her was the work of victimising her But 
she did not mind She wanted it 

Later, they put a short blue tumc on her and took her to the upper 
terrace, and presented her to the people She saw the plaza below 
her full of dark faces and of ghttenng eyes. There was no pity . only 
the cunous hard exultance The people gave a subdued cry when 
they saw her, and she shuddered But she hardly cared 

Next day was the last She slept in a chamber of the big house 
At dawn they put on her a big blue blanket with a fringe, and led 
her out into the plaza, among the throng of silent, dark-blanketed 
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people Tliere was pure white snow on the ground, and the dark 
people in tlicir dark-brown blankets looked like inhabitants of 
another world 

A iaige drum was slowly pounding, and an old piiest was declaring 
from a housetop But it was not till noon that a litter came forth, 
and the people gave that low, animal cry which was so moving In 
the sack-like litter sat the old, old cacique, his white hair braided 
\\ ith black braid and large turquoise stones. His face was hke a piece 
of obsidian He lifted Ms hand m token, and the htter stopped m 
fiont of her Fixing her with ins old eyes, he spoke to her for a few 
moments, in his hollow voice No one translated 

Another litter came, and she was placed in it. Four pnests moved 
ahead, m their scailet and yellow and black, with plumed head- 
dresses Then came the litter of the old cacique Then the light 
drums began, and two groups of singers burst simultaneously into 
song, male and wild And the golden-red, almost naked men, 
adoincd with ccremomal feathers and kilts, the rivers of black hair 
down their backs, formed into two files and began to tread the 
dance So they threaded out of tlie snowy plaza, in two long, sump- 
tuous lines of dark red-gold and black and fur, swaying with a faint 
tinkle of bits of shell and flint, ivmding over the snow between the 
two bee-clusters of men who sang around the drum 

Siowdy they moved out, and her htter, with its attendance of 
feathered, lund, dancing priests, moved after. Everybody danced 
the tread of the dance-step, even, subtly, the litter-bearers And 
out of the plaza they went, past smoking ovens, on the trail to the 
great cotton-wood trees, that stood like grey-silver lace against the 
blue sky, bare and exquisite above the snow The river, dimimshed, 
rushed among fangs of ice The chequer-squares of gardens within 
fences were all snoivy, and the wMte houses now looked yellowish 
The whole valley ghttcred intolerably with pure snow, away to 
the ivalls of the standing rock And across the flat cradle of snow 
bed wound the long thread of the dance, shaking slowly and sump- 
tuously in Its orange and black motion The high drums thudded 
quickly, and on the crystalline frozen air the swell and roar of the 
chant of savages was like an obsession 

She sat looking out of her htter with big, transfixed blue eyes, 
under which were the wan markings of her drugged weariness 
She knew she was going to die, among the ghsten of this snow, at the 
hands of this savage, sumptuous people And as she stared at 
the blaze of the blue sky above the slashed and ponderous mountain, 
she thought “lam dead already What diflerence does it make, the 
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transition fiom the dead I am to the dead I shall be, \cry soon * ” 
Yet her soul sickened and felt wan 
The strange procession trailed on, in perpetual dance, slowly 
across the plain of snow, and then cnteicd the slopes between the 
pine-trees She saw the coppei-dark men dancing the dance-tread, 
onwards, between the copper-pale tree trunks And at last she, too, 
in her swaying litter, entci ed the pine-ti ccs 
They were travelling on and on, upward‘s, across the snow under 
the trees, past the superb shafts of pale, flaked coppci, the rustle and 
shake and tiead of the threading dance, penetrating into the 
forest, into the mountain They were folloiving a stream-bed but 
the stream was diy, like summer, diicd up by the frozenness of tlic 
head-waters There were dark, red-bronze willow bushes with 
wattles hke wild hail, and pallid aspen-trees looking cold flesh 
against the snow Then jutting dark rocks. 

At last she could tell that the dancers were mowng fonvard no 
more Nearer and nearer she came upon the drums, as to a lair of 
mystenous animals Then tlirough the bushes she emerged into a 
strange amphitheatre Facing was a great wall of hollow rock, 
down the front of which hung a great, dripping, fang-hke spoke of 
ice The ice came pouring ov er the rock from the precipice above, 
and then stood arrested, dripping out of high heaven, almost down 
to the hollow stones where the stream-pool should be below But 
the pool was dry 

On either side the dry pool the lines of danceis had foimed, an^d 
the dance was continuing without interimssion, against a back- 
ground of bushes 

But what she felt was that fanged inverted pinnacle of ice, hangin g 
from the lip of the dark precipice above And behind the great ropie 
of ice she saw tlie leopard-hke figures of priests chmbmg the hollo], y 
cliff face, to the cave that hke a dark socket bored a cavity, an orificle, 
half-way up the crag 

Before she could realize, her litter-bearers were staggering in tl je 
footholds, chmbmg the rock She, too, was behind the ice There it 
hung, like a curtain that is not spread, but hangs hke a great fanL 
And near above her was the orifice of the cave sinking dark into tl^Te 
rock She watched it as she swayed up waids * 

On the platform of the cave stood the priests, waiting in all the^r 
gorgeousness of feathers and fringed robes, ivatchmg her ascent 
Two of them stooped to help her litter-bearer And at length ske 
was on the platform of the cave, far m behind the shaft of ice, above 
the hollow amphitheatre among the bushes below, where men iveire 
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dancing, and the whole populace of the village was clustered in 
silence. 

The sun was sloping down the afternoon sky, on the left She knew 
that this was the shortest day of the year, and the last day of her life 
Tliev stood her facing the iridescent column of ice, which fell down 
marvellously arrested, away in front of her 

Some signal was given, and the dance below stopped There was 
no^r absolute silence She was given a little to drink, then tv/o priests 
look off her mantle and her tunic, and m her strange pallor she stood 
tiiere, between the lurid robes of the priests, beyond the pillar of ice, 
licyond and above the dark-faced people The throng below gave 
tlie low, wild cry Then the priest turned her round, so she stood 
^vlth her back to the open world, her long blond hair to the people 
below And they cried again. 

She was facing the cave, inwards A fire was burning and flicker- 
ing in the depths Tour pnests had taken off their robes, and were 
almost as naked as she was They were powerful men in the prime 
of life, and they kept their dark, painted faces lowered 
From the fire came the old, old priest, with an incense-pan He 
\vas naked and in a state of barbaric ecstasy He fumigated his 
victim, reciting at the same time in a hollow voice Behind him came 
another robelcss priest, with two flint knives 

When she was fumigated, they laid her on a large flat stone, the 
four powerful men holding her by the outstretched arms and legs 
Behind stood the aged man, like a skeleton covered with dark glass, 
holding a knife and transfixedly watching the sun , and behind him 
again was another naked pnest, with a knife 
°She felt little sensation, though she knew all that was happemng 
Turning to the sky, she looked at the yellow sun It was sinking 
The shaft of ice was hke a shadow between her and it And she 
realized that the yellow rays were filhng half the cave, though they 
had not reached the altar where the fire was, at the far end of the 

funnel-shaped cavity j i i a 

Yes the rays were creeping round slowly As they grew ruddier, 

they penetrated farther When the red sun was about to sink, he 
would shine full through the shaft of ice deep into the hollow of the 
cave, to the innermost 

She understood now that this was what the men were waiting for. 
Even those that held her down were bent and twisted round, their 
black eyes watching the sun with a ghttering eagerness, and awe, 
and craving The black eyes of the aged cacique were fixed hke 
black mirrors on the sun, as if sightless, yet contaimng some terrible 
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answer to the reddening winter planet. And all the eyes of the 
priests were fixed and glittering on the sinking orb, in the reddening, 
icy silence of the winter afternoon 

They were anxious, terribly anxious, and fierce. Their ferocity 
wanted something, and they were waiting the moment. And their 
ferocity was ready to leap out into a mystic cxultancc, of triumph. 
But still they were anxious. 

Only the eyes of that oldest man were not anxious Black, and 
fixed, and as if sightless, they watched the sun, seeing beyond tlic sun. 
And m their black, empty concentration there was power, power 
intensely abstract and remote, but deep, deep to tlie heart of the 
earth, and the heart of the sun In absolute motionlessness he 
watched till the red sun should send his ray through tlie column of 
ice Then the old man would strike, and strike home, accomplish 
the sacrifice and achieve the power 

The mastery that man must hold, and that passes from race to race 
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He had decided to sit up all night, as a kind of penance The 
telegram had simply said * “ Ophelia’s condition critical ” He felt, 
under the circumstances, that to go to bed in the wagon-ht would be 
frivolous So he sat wearily in the first-class compartment as night 
fell over France 

He ought, of course, to be sitting by Ophelia’s bedside But 
Opheha didn’t want him So he sat up m the tram 
Deep inside him was a black and ponderous weight . like some 
tumour filled with sheer gloom, weighing down his vitals He had 
always taken life seriously Senousness now overwhelmed him His 
dark, handsome, clean-shaven face would have done for Christ on 
the Gross, with the thick black eyebrows tilted in the dazed agony 
The mght in the tram was like an inferno nothing was real 
Two elderly Englishwomen opposite him had died long ago, perhaps 
even before he had Because, of course, he was dead himself 
Slow, grey dawn came in the mountains of the frontier, and he 
watched it with unseeing eyes But his mind repeated * — 

“ And when the dawn came, dim and sad 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyehds closed she had 
Another mom than ours ” 


And his monk’s changeless, tormented face showed no trace of the 
contempt he felt, even self-contempt, for this bathos, as his critical 
mind judged it 

He was in Italy he looked at the country with faint aversion 
Not capable of much feeling any more, he had only a tinge of 
aversion as he saw the ohves and the sea. A sort of poetic swindle 
It was mght again when he reached the home of the Blue Sisters, 
where Opheha had chosen to retreat He was ushered into the 
Mother Supenor’s room, m the palace She rose and bowed to lum 
in cilpTire lookins: at him along her nose. Then she said in French . 
« It pains me to tell you She died this afternoon ” 

He stood stupefied, not feeling much, anyhow, but gazing at 
nothingness from his handsome, strong-featured monk’s face 
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The Mother Superior softly put her wlutc, handsome hand on his 
aim and gazed up into his face, leaning to him, 

‘‘ Courage ' she said softly. “ Coinage, no ^ ” 

He stepped back He was always scaled when a ivoman 
leaned at him like that. In hci voluminous skirts, the Mother 
Superior was very womanly. 

“ Quite ' ” he replied m English “ Can I sec hci ^ ” 

The Mother Supeiior rang a bell, and a young sister appealed. 
She was rather pale, but there was something naive and mischievous 
m her hazel eyes The elder woman murmmed an introduction, tlic 
young woman demurely made a slight revci cnee But Matthew held 
out his hand, like a man reaching for the last straw’’ The young nun 
unfolded her white hands and shyly slid one into his, passive as a 
sleeping bird 

And out of the fathomless Hades of his gloom he tliought : “ What 
a mce hand ’ 

They went along a handsome but cold corridor, and tapped at a 
door. Matthew, w’allang in far-off Hades, still was awaic of the soft, 
fine voluminousness of the w’omen’s black slurts, moving wnth soft, 
fluttered haste in front of him 

He was terrified when the door opened, and he saw tlie candles 
burning round the white bed, in the lofty, noble room A sister sat 
beside the candles, her face dark and primitive, m tlie white coif, as 
she looked up from her breviary Then she rose, a sturdy woman, 
and made a httle bow, and Matthew was aw’are of creamy-dusky 
hands twisting a black rosary, against the rich, blue silk on her 
bosom 

The three sisters flocked silent, yet fluttered and ver^’- feminine, m 
their volumes of silky black skirts, to die bed-head The Mother 
Superior leaned, and with utmost dehcacy lifted the veil of white 
lawn from the dead face 

Matthew saw the dead, beautiful composure of his ivife’s face, and 
instantly, something leaped like laughter m the depths of him, he 
gave a little grunt, and an extraordmary smile came over his face 

The three nuns, in the candle glow that quivered warm and quick 
like a Chnstmas tree, were lookmg at him with heavily compassionate 
eyes, from under their coif-bands They were like a mirror. Six 
eyes suddenly started with a htde fear, then changed, puzzled, into 
wonder And over the three nuns’ faces, helplessly facmg him in the 
candle-glow, a strange, involuntary smile began to come. In the 
three faces, ^e same smile growing so differently, hke three subtle 
flowers opening. In the pale young nun, it was almost pam, with 
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a touch of mischievous ecstasy But the dark Ligurian face of the 
\\ atchmg sistei, a mature, levci-browed woman, curled with a pagan 
smiie. slow, infinitely subtle m its archaic humour It was the 
Ltiuscan smile, subtle and unabashed, and unanswerable 
The i^Iother Superior, who had a large-featuied face something 
like Maltiiciv’s own, tried hard not to smile But he kept his 
humoious, malev olent chin uplifted at her, and she lowered her face 
as the smile grew , grew and grew over her face 
The young, pale sister suddenly co\ ered her face with her sleeve, 
her body shaking The Mother Superior put her arm over the girl's 
shoulder, murmunng with Itahan emotion Poor little thing ’ 
'\\hep, then, poor little thing ! But the chuckle was still there, 
under the emotion The sturdy dark sister stood unchanging, 
clutching the black beads, but the noiseless smile immovable 
hlatthcw suddenly turned to the bed, to see if his dead wife had 
observed him It was a movement of fear 

Opheha lay so pretty and so touching, with her peaked, dead little 
nose sticking up, and her face of an obstinate child fixed in the final 
obsimac)' The smile went away from Matthew, and the look of 
super-martyrdom took its place He did not weep : he just gazed 
without meaning. Only, on Ins face deepened the look I knew this 
mai tyrdom w'as m store for me ' 

She w'as so pretty, so childhkc, so clever, so obstinate, so worn — 
and so dead > He felt so blank about it all 
Thev had been mamed ten years He himself had not been 

pcj-fcct no, no, not by any means • But Ophelia had always wanted 

her own wall She had loved him, and grown obstinate, and left him, 
and grown wistful, or contemptuous, or angry, a dozen times, and 
a dozen times come back to him 

They had no children And he, sentimentally, had always 
w anted children He felt very largely sad 

Now she would never come back to him This was the thirteenth 

time, and she was gone for ever , ^ . „ , . , , 

But was she^ Even as he thought it, he felt her nudging him 
somewLere m the ribs, to make him smile He writhed a htde, and 
an angry frown came on his brow He was not going to smile ' He 
his souare, naked jaw, and bared his big teeth, as he looked down 
at the mfimiely provoking dead woman “ At it again » ”-he 

wanted to say to her, like the man in Dickens 

He himself had not been perfect He was going to dwell on his 


°^He?urne^^uddenly to the three women, who had faded back- 
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Tlie Mother Supciioi softly put her while, handsome hand on his 
aim and gazed up into his face, leaning to him. 

“ Courage ' ” she said softly “ Courage, no ^ ” 

He stepped back He was always scaied when a woman 
leaned at him like that In her voluminous sbits, the Mother 
Supeiior was very womanly 
“ Quite ! ” he leplicd in English “ Can I see her ^ ” 

The Mother Superior rang a bell, and a >oung sister appeared. 
She was lather pale, but there was something nai\ c and mischievous 
in her hazel eyes The elder woman murmured an intioduclion, tlic 
young woman demm cly made a shght reverence But Matthew held 
out his hand, like a man reaching for the last sti aw The > oung nun 
unfolded her white hands and shyly slid one into his, passu'c as a 
sleeping bird 

And out of the fathomless Hades of Ins gloom he tliought . “ What 
a nice hand ' ” 

They went along a handsome but cold corridor, and tapped at a 
door Mattheiv, walking in far-off Hades, still is'as aware of the soft, 
fine voluminousness of the women’s black slurts, mo\ ing \Mth soft, 
fluttered haste m front of him 

He was terrified when the door opened, and he saw tlic candles 
burning round the white bed, m the lofty, noble room. A sister sat 
beside the candles, her face dark and pnmitn e, m the ivhite coif, as 
she looked up fiom her breviary Tlien she rose, a sturdy woman, 
and made a httle bow, and Matthew was aware of creamy-dusky 
hands twisting a black rosary, against the rich, blue silk on her 
bosom 

The three sisters flocked silent, yet fluttered and very femimne, in 
then volumes of silky black skirts, to the bed-head The Motlier 
Superior leaned, and with utmost dehcacy lifted the veil of Mhitc 
lawn from the dead face. 

Matthew saw the dead, beautiful composure of his rnfe’s face, and 
instantly, something leaped hke laughter m the depths of him, he 
gave a little grunt, and an extraordmary snule came over his face. 

The three nuns, m the candle glow that qmvered warm and qmck 
like a Christmas tree, were lookmg at him with heavily compassionate 
eyes, from under their coif-bands They were hke a mirror. Six 
eyes suddenly started with a little fear, then changed, puzzled, into 
wonder And over the three nuns’ faces, helplessly facmg him in the 
candle-glow, a strange, involuntary smile began to come. In the 
three faces, Ae same smile growing so differently, hke three subtle 
flowers opening. In the pale young nun, it ivas almost pam, ivith 
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a touch of mischievous ecstasy. But the dark Ligunan face of tlie 
watching sister, a mature, level-browed woman, curled with a pagan 
smile, slow, infinitely subtle in its archaic humour It was the 
Etruscan smile, subtle and unabashed, and unanswerable 
The Mother Superior, who had a large-featured face something 
like Matthew’s own, tned hard not to smile But he kept his 
humorous, malevolent chin uplifted at her, and she lowered her face 
as the smile grew , grew and grew over her face 
The young, pale sister suddenly covered her face ivith her sleeve, 
her body shading. The Mother Superior put her arm over the girl’s 
shoulder, murmunng with Italian emotion “ Poor little thing ' 
Weep, then, poor littie thmg ' ” But the chuckle was still there, 
under the emotion The sturdy dark sister stood unchanging, 
clutching the black beads, but the noiseless srmle immovable 
Matthew suddenly turned to the bed, to see if his dead wife had 
obseived him It was a movement of fear 
Ophelia lay so pretty and so touching, with her peaked, dead little 
nose sticking up, and her face of an obstinate child fixed in the final 
obstinacy The smile went away from Matthew, and the look of 
super-martyrdom took its place He did not weep ' he just gazed 
without mcamng. Only, on his face deepened the look . I knew this 
martyrdom w^as in store for me * 

She was so pretty, so childlike, so clever, so obstinate, so worn — 
and so dead ! He felt so blank about it all 

They had been married ten years He himself had not been 
perfect — ^no, no, not by any means * But Ophelia had always wanted 
her own will She had loved him, and grown obstinate, and left him, 
and grown ivistful, or contemptuous, or angry, a dozen times, and 
a dozen times come back to him 

They had no children And he, sentimentally, had always 
wanted children He felt very largely sad 
Now she ivould never come back to him This was the thirteenth 
time, and she was gone for ever 

But was she ^ Even as he thought it, he felt her nudging him 
somewhere m the nbs, to make him smile He wnthed a little, and 
an angry frov/n came on his brow He was not going to smile ' He 
set his square, naked jaw, and bared his big teeth, as he looked down 
at the infinitely provoking dead woman “ At it again ' ” — ^he 
wanted to say to her, hke the man in Dickens 
Pie himself had not been perfect He was going to dwell on his 
own imperfections 

He turned suddenly to the three women, who had faded back- 
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wards beyond the candles, and now }iov{rfd, in the white frames of 
their coifs, between him .ind nowlicrc Dis cyc^ gland, and he 
bared Ins teeth. 

“ Mca culpa ’ Mca culpa ' ” he snarled 

“Macche exclaimed the daunted Mother Supuior. and hci 
two hands flesv apart, tlicn togcthci again, m the density of the 
sleeves, like birds nesting in couple' 

MatUicw ducked liis head and pixrcd round, prepared to bolt. 
The Mothci Supcnoi, in the background ‘•oftly intoned a Pater 
Nostcr, and her brads dangled The pale \oung sistci fridtd farther 
back But the black cyc' of llic sliudy. blaet-avj;ccl sister twinkled 
like eternally humorous star' upon him, .ind he felt the '•mile digging 
him in the nbs again 

“Look here he said to the nomcn, in evpostulauon, “ Tm 
awfully upset I'd bcttci go 

They hovcicd in fascinating bcuildci merit. He ducked for the 
door But c\cn as he ssent, the smile began to come on his face, 
caught by the tail of the stuidy sister’s black eye, with its everlasting 
twink And, he was sccictly thinking, lie wished he could hold both 
her creamy-dusky hands, that were folded like mating birds, 
voluptuousl) 

But he insisted on dwelling upon his ow’ii imperfections Men 
culpa / he howled at himself. And even as he howled it, lie felt 
something nudge him in the ribs, saving to him Stmk ! 

The three women left behind in the lofty room looked at one 
another, and then hands flew' up for a moment, hkc si\ birds living 
suddenly out of the fohage, then settling again 

“ Poor thing ' ” said the Mother Superior, cornpassionatclv 
“Yes ' Yes ' Poor thing ' ’ cned the young sistci, vvith naive, 
shrill impulsiv'cncss 

“ Gia ' ” said die dark-aviscd sister. 

The Mother Superior noiselessly mov cd to die bed, and leaned ov cr 
the dead face 

“ She seems to know', poor soul * ” she murmured “ Don't vou 
think so ^ ” 

The three coifed heads leaned together And for die first time 
they saw the faint ironical cml at the corners of Opheha's mouth 
They looked in fluttering wonder 

“ She has seen him * ” whispered the thrilling young sister 
The Mother Superior delicately laid die fine-w'oiked v'ed over the 
cold face Then they murmured a prayer for the amma, fingering 
their beads Then the Mother Supenor set tw'o of die candles 
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straight upon their spikes, clenching the thick candle with firm, soft 
grip, and pressing it down 

The dark-faced, sturdy sister sat down again with her little holy 
hook The other t%vo rusded sofdy to the door, and out into the 
great white corridor. There softly, noiselessly sailing in all their 
dark draper}^ like dark swans down a river, they suddenly hesitated. 
Togcdier they had seen a forlorn man’s figure, in a melancholy 
overcoat, loitering in the cold distance at the corridor’s end. The 
Mother Supeiior suddenly pressed her pace into an appearance of 
speed. 

Matthew saw them bearing down on him, these volurmnous 
figures with framed faces and lost hands The young sister trailed 
a htde behind. 

“ Pardon, ma Mere ' ” he said, as if m the street. “ I left my 
hat somewhere . .” 

He made a desperate, moving sweep with his arm, and never was 
man more utterly smileless 
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Katherine Farquhar was a handsome women of fort^ , ho longer 
slim, but attracUve in her soft, full feminine way The French 
porters ran round her, getting a voluptuous pleasure from merely 
carrying her bags. And she gave them ndiculously high dps, 
because, in the fiist place, she had never leally known the \alue of 
money, and secondly, she had a morbid fear of underpaying anyone, 
but particularly a man who ivas eager to serve her 

It was really a joke to her, how eagerly dicse Frenchmen — all sorts 
of Frenchmen — ran round her, and Madame^l her Their voluptuous 
obsequiousness Because, after all, she was Boche Fifteen years of 
marriage to an Enghshman — or rather to two Englishmen — had not 
altered her lacially Daughter of a German Baron she was, and 
remained m her own mind and body, although England had become 
her life-home And surely she looked German, with her fiesh com- 
plexion and her strong, full figure But, like most people in the 
world, she was a mixture, with Russian blood and French blood also 
in her veins. And she had lived in one country'' and another, till she 
was somewhat indifferent to her surroundings So that perhaps the 
Parisian men might be excused for running round her so eagerly, 
and getting a voluptuous pleasure from calling a taxi for her, oi 
giving up a place m the omnibus to her, or carrying her bags, or 
holding the menu card before her Nevertheless, it amused her 
And she had to confess she liked them, these Parisians They had 
their own land of manhness, even if it wasn’t an English sort ; and 
if a woman looked pleasant and soft-fleshed, and a wee bit helpless, 
they were ardent and generous Katherine understood so well that 
Frenchmen were rude to the dry, hard-seeming, competent English- 
woman or American She sympatluzed w’lth the Frenchman’s 
point of view , too much obvious capacity to help herself is a 
disagreeable trait m a woman. 

At the Gare de I’Est, of course, everybody was expected to be 
Boche, and it was almost a convention, with the porters, to assume 
a certain small-boyish superciliousness Nevertheless, there was 
the same voluptuous scramble to escort Katherine Farquhar to her 
seat in the first-class carnage Madame was travelling alone. 

794 
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She was going to Germany via Strasburg, meeting her sister in 
Baden-Baden. Philip, her husband, was in Germany, collecting 
some sort of e^udence for his newspaper Katherine felt a little 
weary of newspapers, and of the sort of “ evidence ” that is extracted 
out of nowhere to feed them However, Phihp was quite clever, he 
was a little somebody in the world 

Her world, she had realized, consisted almost entirely of little 
somebodies. She was outside the sphere of the nobodies, always had 
been And the Somebodies with a capital “ S ” were all safely dead 
She knew enough of the world to-day to know that it is not going to 
put up with any great Somebody , but many httle nobodies and a 
sufficient number of little somebodies Which, after all, is as it should 
be, she felt 

Sometimes she had vague misgivings 

Paris, for example, with its Louvre and its Luxembourg and its 
cathedral, seemed intended for Somebody In a ghostly way it 
called for some supreme Somebody But all its httle men, nobodies 
and somebodies, were as sparrows twittenng for crumbs, and 
droppmg their httle droppmgs on the palace cornices 

To Katherme, Pans brought back agam her first husband, Alan 
Anstruther, that red-haired fightmg Gelt, father of her two grown-up 
children Alan had had a weird innate conviction that he was 
beyond ordinary judgment Katherme could never quite see where 
it came in Son of a Scottish baronet, and captain in a Highland 
regiment did not seem to her stupendous As for Alan himself, he 
was handsome in uniform, with his kilt swinging and his blue eye 
glaring Even stark naked and without any trimmings, he had a 
bony, dauntless, overbearing manhness of his own The one thing 
Katherme could not quite appreciate was his silent, mdomitable 
assumption that he was actually first-born, a born lord He was a 
clever man, too, ready to assume that General This or Colonel That 
might really be his superior Until he actually came mto contact 
with General This or Colonel That Whereupon his over-weening 
blue eye arched m his bony face, and a faint tinge of contempt 
infused itself mto his homage 

Lordly, or not, he wasn’t much of a success in the worldly sense 
Katherine had loved him, and he had loved her that was indisput- 
able But when it came to innate conviction of lordliness, it was a 
question which of them was worse For she, m her aimable, queen- 
bee self thought that ultimately hers was the right to the last homage 

Alan had been too unyielding and haughty to say much. But 
sometimes he would stand and look at her m silent rage, wonder, 
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and indignation. Tlic wondering indignation liad been almost too 
much foi her What did the man think he v/as ^ 

He was one of the hard, clever Scotsmen, with a phihsophic 
tendency, but without sentimentality. His contempt of Nietzsche, 
whom she adored, was intolerable Alan just asserted himself like 
a pillar of lock, and expected the udes of the modern world to recede 
around him They didn’t 

So he concerned himself with astronomy, gazing through a tele- 
scope and watching the worlds beyond worlds Which seemed to 
give him relief 

After ten years they had ceased to live together, passionate as dicy 
both were They were too proud and unforgiving to yield to one 
another, and much too haughty to yield to any outsider. 

Alan had a friend, Philip, also a Scotsman, and a univ'crsity friend. 
Philip, trained for the bar, had gone into j‘ournahsm, and had made 
himself a name. He was a little black Plighlandcr of the insidious 
sort, clever and knontng This look of knowing in his dark eyes, and 
the feehng of secrecy that \vent wntli his dark little body, made him 
interesting to women Another thing he could do ivas to gi\'c off a 
great sense of warmth and offering, like a dog when it loves you. He 
seemed to be able to do this at will And Katlicrinc, after feeling 
cool about him and ratlicr despising him for years, at last fell under 
the spell of the dark, insidious fellow. 

“ You ' ” she said to Alan, whose ovenveemng masterfulness drove 
her wild “ You don’t even Itnow that a woman exists And that's 
where Phihp Tarquhar is more than you are He docs knoAv some- 
thing of what a woman is ” 

“ Bah ' the little ” said Alan, usmg an obscene word of contempt 

Nevertheless, the friendship endured, kept up by Philip, ivho had 
an almost uncanny love for Alan Alan w^as mostly indifferent But 
he was used to Philip, and habit meant a great deal to him 

“ Alan really is an amazing man ’ ” Philip would say to Katlierine. 
“ He is the only real man, what I call a real man, tliat I have ever 
met ” 

“ But why is he the only real man ^ ” she asked “ Don’t you call 
yourself a real man ? ” 

“ Oh, /—I’m different ' My strength hes in giving in — and then 
recovering myself I do let myself be swept aw'ay. But, so far, I’ve 

always managed to get myself back again Alan ” and Phihp 

even had a half-reverential, half-envious way of uttering the iv^ord — 
“ Alan never lets himself be swept away. And he’s the only man 
I know who doesn’t ” 
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“ Yah ! ” she said. “ He is fooled by plenty of things You can 
fool him tlirough his vamty ” 

“ No/’ said Phihp. “ Never altogether You canH deceive him 
right tlirough When a thing really touches Alan, it is tested once 
and for all. You know if it’s false or not He’s the only man I ever 
met who canH help bemg real.” 

“ Ha ! You overrate his reahty,” said Katherine, rather scorn- 
fully 

And later, when Alan shrugged his shoulders witli that mere 
indifferent tolerance, at the mention of Philip, she got angry 
“You are a poor friend,” she said 

“ Friend ! ” he ansivered “ I never was Farquhar’s friend ' If 
he asserts that he’s mine, that’s his side of the question I never 
positively cared for the man He’s too much over the wrong side 
of the border for me ” 

“ Then,” she answered, " you’ve no business to let him consider 
he is your friend You \ e no right to let him think so much of you. 
You should tell him you don’t like him ” 

“ I’ve told him a dozen times He seems to enjoy it. It seems part 
of Ills game ” 

And he went a^vay to his astronomy 

Game the war, and the departure of Alan’s regiment for France 
“ There ' ” he said. “ Now you have to pay the penalty of having 
married a soldier. You find him fighting your own people So it is ” 
She was too much struck by tlus blow even to weep 
“ Good-bye ' ” he said, kissing her gently, Imgermgly After all, 
he had been a husband to her 

And as he looked back at her, with the gentle, protective husband- 
knowledge m his blue eyes, and at the same time that other quiet 
reahzation of destiny, her consciousness fluttered into incoherence. 
She only wanted to alter everything, to alter the past, to alter all 
the flow of lustory — the terrible flow of history Secretly some- 
where inside herself she felt tliat with her queen-bee love, and queen- 
bee will, she could divert the whole flow of history — ^nay, even 
reverse it 

But in the remote, reahzmg look that lay at the back of his eyes, 
back of all lus changeless husband-care, she saw that it could never 
be so That the whole of her womanly, motherly concentration 
could never put back the great flow of human destiny That, as he 
said, only the cold strength of a man, accepting tlie destiny of 
destruction, could see the human flow through the chaos and beyond 
to a new outlet. But the chaos first, and the long rage of destruction 
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For an instant her will broke Almost hei soul seemed broken. 
And then he was gone. And as soon as he was gone she recovered 
the core of her assurance 

P hili p was a great consolation to her. He asserted that the war 
was monstrous, that it should never have been, and that men should 
refuse to consider it as anything but a colossal, disgraceful accident 

She, in her German soul, knew that it was no accident It was 
inevitable, and even necessary But Philip’s attitude soothed her 
enormously, restored her to herself. 

Alan never came back. In the spring of 1915 he was missing 
She had never mourned for him She had never really considered 
him dead In a certain sense she had triumphed The queen-bee 
had recovered her sway, as queen of the earth ; the woman, the 
mother, the female with the ear of corn m her hand, as against the 
man wnth the sword 

Phihp had gone through the war as a joumahst, always throwing 
his weight on the side of humanity, and human truth and peace. 
He had been an inexpressible consolation And in 1921 she had 
married him 

The thread of fate might be spun, it imght even be measured out, 
but the hand of Lachesis had been stayed from cutting it through. 

At first it was wonderfully pleasant and restful and voluptuous, 
especially for a woman of thirty-eight, to be marned to Phihp 
Katherine felt he caressed her senses, and soothed her, and gave her 
what she wanted 

Then, gradually, a curious sense of degradation started in her 
spirit She felt unsure, uncertain It was almost hke having a 
disease Life became dull and unreal to her, as it had never been 
before She did not even struggle and suffer. In the numbness of 
her flesh she could feel no reactions Everythmg was turmng into mud . 

Then again, she would recover, and enjq;> herself wonderfully. 
And after a while, the suffocating sense of nuUity and degradation 
once more Why, why, why did she feel degraded, in her secret 
soul ^ Never, of course, outwardly 

The memory of Alan came back into her She still thought of him 
and his relentlessness with an arrested heart, but without the angry 
hostihty she used to feel. A little awe of him, of his memory, stole 
back into her spint. She resisted it She was not used to feeling awe. 

She realized, however, the difference between being married to 
a soldier, a ceaseless bom fighter, a sword not to be sheathed, and 
this other man, this cunmng civihan, this subtle equivocator, this 
adjuster of the scales of truth. 
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PIiilip -was cleverer than she was He set her up, the queen-bee, 
tlie molhei, the woman, tlie female judgment, and he served her 
\vith subtle, cunmng homage. He put the scales, the balance in her 
hand. But also, cunningly, he blindfolded her, and mampulated the 
scales when she was sightless 

Dimly she had realized all this But only dimly, confusedly, 
because she was bhndfolded Philip had the subtle, fawning power 
that could keep her ahvays blindfolded 

Sometimes she gasped and gasped from her oppressed lungs And 
sometimes tlie bony, hard, masterful, but honest face of Alan would 
come back, and suddenly it would seem to her that she was all right 
again, that tlie strange, voluptuous suffocation, which left her soul 
in mud, was gone, and she could breathe the air of the open heavens 
once more Even fighting air 

It came to her on the boat crossing the Channel Suddenly she 
seemed to feel Alan at her side again, as if Philip had never existed. 
As if Philip had never meant anything more to her than the shop- 
assistant measunng off her orders ^d escaping, as it were, by 
herself across the cold, wintry Channel, she suddenly deluded her- 
self into feeling as if Phihp had never existed, only Alan had ever 
been her husband He was her husband still And she was 
going to meet him 

This gave her her bhtlieness in Pans, and made tlie Erenchmen so 
nice to her. For the Latins love to feel a woman is really enveloped 
in the spell of some man Beyond all race is the problem of man and 
W'oman 

Katherine now sat dimly, vaguely excited and almost happy in the 
railway carnage on the East railroad It was hke the old days when 
she was going home to Germany. Or even more like the old days 
w'hen she was coming back to Alan Because, in the past, when he 
ivas her husband, feel as she might towards him, she could never get 
over the sensation that the wheels of the railway carriage had wings, 
when they were taking her back to him Even when she knew that 
he was going to be awful to her, hard and relentless and destructive, 
still the motion went on wings 

Whereas towards Philip she moved with a strange, disintegrating ^ 
reluctance She decided not to think of him 

As she looked unseeing out of the carnage window, suddenly, with 
■a jolt, the wintry landscape reahzed itself in her consciousness The 
flat, grey, wintry landscape, ploughed fields of greyish earth that 
looked as if they were compounded of the clay of dead men Pallid, 
stark, thin trees stood like wire beside straight, abstract roads A 
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past, with smashed houses Id.c rotten t'Uh li'^ts'.ffu the s'redc^ht 

rows of the village St 1 eel 

With sudden hoiror she iralwcd that An isai t he m thf Maine 
countiy, the ghastly Maine country, (entusy .dor « f ntury dh'jong 
the coipscs of fiusirated iru n into its soil 'j he hoidrr fonnm, 
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Perhaps even the coijisc of her own man among that gn y rla}. 

It was too much for hci She sat aihv hf i ( 11 ulth honor, v.annng 


to escape 

“ If I had only Known/' slic said “If oub I had Knossn, I vvould 
ha\ c gone by Basle ’ 

The liam drew' up at Soissons , name idiastly to hci She simply 
tried to make licisell imiec(,pli\c to cveruhing And men ifully 
lunclicon wvis sened Slic w'cnt down to iht: Kwtaurant car, and 
sat opposite to a little Fiench ohirei in honaon-bluc uniform, who 
suggested anything but wni lie looked so naive, rathci rhild-hKc 
and nice, with the eeitain innocence that so manv Ficndi pt oplc 
preseiwc under then so-called wickedness, dial slic felt rc4ill) relieved. 
He bow'cd to her w'lth an odd, shy little bow when she returned him 
his half-bottle of red wine, which had slowly jigged its wa\ the length 
of the table, owing to the motion of the tiain Flow nice he was ’ 
And how' he Avould give himself to a woman, if she would only find 
leal pleasure m the male that he was 

Nevertheless, she herself felt vciy remote from this busintbS of 
male and female, and giving and talcing. 

Aftci luncheon, in the heat of the tram and the fiush of her half- 
bottle of white wine, she w'cnt to sleep again, hci feet grilling 
uncomfortably on the iron plate of the carnage floor And as she 
slept, life, as she had known it, seemed all to turn artificial to her, 
the sunshine of the world an aitificial light, ^^ith smoke abo\c, like 
the light of torches, and things artificially growing, in a night that 
was lit up artificially W'ltli such intensity that it ga\ c tlic illusion of 
day It had been an illusion, her life-day, as a ballroom evening is 
an illusion Her love and her emotions, her vciy panic of love, had 
been an illusion She realized how' Io\c had become panic- 
stricken inside her, during the war 

And now even tins panic of love w'as an illusion She had i un to 
Phihp to be saved And now', both her pamc-lovc and Philip's 
salvation were an illusion 

What remained then ^ Even panic-stiicken lo\ c, the intcnsest 
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thing, perhaps, she had ever felt, was only an illusion What was 
left ^ The grey shadows of death ? 

When she looked out again it was growing dark, and they were at 
Nancy. She used to know this country as a girl. At half-past 
seven she was in Strasburg, where she must stay the night as there was 
no train over the Rlnne till morning 

The porter, a blond, hefty fellow, addressed her at once m Alsatian 
German He insisted on escorting her safely to her hotel — a German 
hotel — keeping guard over her hke an appointed sentinel, very 
faithful and competent, so different from Frenchmen. 

It was a cold, wintry night, but she wanted to go out after dinner 
to see the minster She remembered it all so well, in that other life. 

The wind blew icily m the street The town seemed empty, as if 
Its spirit had left it The few squat, hefty foot-passengers were all 
talking the harsh Alsatian German Shop-signs weie in French, 
often with a htde concession to German underneath And the 
shops were full of goods, glutted with goods from the once-German 
factories of Mulhausen and other cities 

She crossed the night-dark river, where the wash-houses of the 
washerwomen were anchored along the stream, a few odd women 
still kneeling over the water’s edge, in the dim electnc light, rinsing 
their clothes in the grim, cold water. In the big square the icy wind 
was blowing, and the place seemed a desert A city once more 
conquered. 

After all she could not remember her way to the cathedral She 
saw a French pohceman in his blue cape and peaked cap, looking 
a lonely, vulnerable, silky specimen m this harsh Alsatian city 
Crossing over to him she asked him in French where was tire 
cathedral 

He pointed out to her, the first turning on the left He did not 
seem hostile , nobody seemed really hostile Only the great frozen 
weariness of winter m a conquered city, on a weary everlasting 
border-line 

And the Frenchmen seemed far more weary, and also more 
sensitive, than the crude Alsatians 

She remembered the htde street, the old, overhanging houses with 
black timbers and high gables And like a great ghost, a neddish 
flush in Its darkness, die uncanny cathedral breasting the uncomer, 
standing gigantic, looking down m darkness out of darkness, on the 
pigmy .humanness of the city It was built of reddish stone, that had 
a flush in the night, like dark flesh And vast, an incomprehensibly 
tall, strange thing, it looked down out of the night The great rose 
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window, poised high, seemed like a breast of the vast Thing, and 
prisms and needles of stone shot up, as if it were plumage, dimly, 
half-\asible in heaven 

There it was, in the upper darkness of the ponderous winter night, 
like a menace She remembered, her spint used in the past to soar 
aloft with it But now, looming with a faint rust of blood out of the 
upper black heavens, the Thing stood suspended, looking down with 
vast, demonish menace, calm and implacable 

Mystery and dim, ancient fear came over the woman’s soul. The 
cathedral looked so strange and demomsh-heathen And an 
ancient, indomitable blood seemed to stir m it It stood there like 
some vast silent beast with teeth of stone, waiting, and wondering 
when to stoop against this pallid humanity 
And dimly she reahzed that behind all the ashy pallor and sulphur 
of our civilization, lurks the great blood-creature waiting, implacable 
and eternal, ready at last to crush our white brittleness and let the 
shadowy blood move erect once more, in a new implacable pride 
and strength Even out of the lower heavens looms the great blood- 
dusky Thing, blotting out the Gross it was supposed to exalt 
The scroll of the mght sky seemed to roll back, showmg a huge, 
blood-dusky presence looming enormous, stooping, lookmg down, 
awaiting its moment 

As she turned to go away, to move away from the closed wings of 
the minster, she noticed a man standing on the pavement, in tlie 
direction of the post-office which functions obscurely m the Cathedral 
Square Immediately, she knew that that man, standing dark and 
motionless, was Alan He was alone, motionless, remote. 

He did not move towards her. She hesitated, then went in his 
direction, as if going to the post-office He stood perfectly motion- 
less, and her heart died as she drew near Then, as she passed, he 
turned suddenly, looking down on her 
It was he, though she could hardly see his face, it was so dark, 
with a dusky glow in the shadow. 

“ Alan > ” she said. 

He^ did not speak, but laid his hand detaimngly on her arm, as he 
used in the early days, with strange silent authority. And turmng her 
with a faint pressure on her arm, he went along with her, leisurely, 
through the mam street of the city, under the arcade where the 
shops were still hghted up 

She glanced at his face ; it seemed much more dusky, and duskily 
ruddy, than she had known him He was a stranger and yet it was 
he, no other He said nothing at all But that was also m keeping. 
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His moutli was closed, liis watchful eyes seemed changeless, and there 
was a shadow of silence around him, impenetiable, but not cold. 
Ratlier aloof and gentle, like the silence tliat surrounds a wild animal. 

She knew that she was walking with Ins spirit But that even did 
not trouble her It seemed natural And there came over her again 
the feehng she had forgotten, the restful, thoughtless pleasure of a 
woman who moves in die aura of the man to whom she belongs As 
a young woman she had had this unremarkable, yet very precious 
feeling, when she ivas iwth her husband It had been a full content- 
ment ; and perhaps the fullness of it had made her unconscious of it 
Later, it seemed to her she had almost wilfully destroyed it, this 
soft flow of contentment ivhich she, a woman, had fiom him as a man 
Now, afterwards, she realized it And as she walked at his side 
through the conquered city, she reahzed that it was the one enduring 
thing a woman can have, the intangible soft flood of contentment 
that cairies her along at the side of the man she is married to It is 
her perfection and her highest attainment 

Nmv, m the afterwards, she knew it Now tlie strife was gone 
And dimly she wondered why, why, why she had ever fought against 
it No matter wdiat the man does or is, as a person, if a woman can 
move at lus side m tins dim, full flood of contentment, she has the 
lughest of lum, and her scratclung efforts at getting more than this, 
aie her ignormmous efforts at self-nuUity 
Noiv, she loiew it, and she submitted Now that she was walking 
with a man wdio came from the halls of death, to her, for her relief 
The strong, silent kmdhness of him towards hei, even now, was able 
to wipe out tlie ashy, nervous horror of the world from her body 
She went at his side, still and released, like one newly unbound, 
wallang in the dimness of her own contentment 

At the bridge-head he came to a standstill, and drew his hand 
from her arm She knew he was going to leave her But he looked 
at her from under his peaked cap, darldy but kindly, and he waved 
his hand with a shght, kindly gesture of farewell, and of promise, as if 
in farewell he promised never to leave her, never to let the kindliness 
go out in his heart, to let it stay here always 

She hurried over the bridge ivith tears running down her cheeks, 
and on to her hotel Hastily she chmbed to her room And as she 
undressed, she avoided the sight of her own face m the mirror She 
must not rupture the speU of his presence 
Now, in the afterwards she reahzed how careful she must be, not to 
break the mystery that enveloped her. Now that she knew he had 
come back to her from the dead, she was aware how precious and 
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how fragile the coming w’^as He had come back with his heart dark 
and kind, w^anting her even in tlie afterwards And not in any sense 
must she go against him The warm, poweiful, silent ghost had 
come back to her It was he She must not even try to think about 
Inm definitely, not to reahze him or to understand Only m her own 
woman’s soul could she silently ponder him, darkly, and know him 
present in her, without ever staring at him or trying to find him out 
Once she tried to lay hands on him, to have him, to realize him, he 
wnuld be gone for ever, and gone for ever this last precious flood of 
her w Oman s peace 

‘ Ah no ' ” she said to herself “ If he leaves his peace with me, 
I must ask no questions whatsoever.” 

And she repented, silently, of the way she had questioned and 
demanded answers, in the past What were tlie answers, when she 
had got them ^ Terrible ash in the mouth 

She now^ knew the supreme modern terror, of a world all ashy and 
nen^e-dead If a man could come back out of death to save her 
from this, she would not ask questions of him, but be humble, and 
beyond tears grateful 

In the mormng, she went out into the icy wind, under the grey 
sky, to see if he would be there again Not that she needed him his 
piesencc was still about her But he might be waiting 
The town was stony and cold The people looked pale, chilled 
through, and doomed in some way Ver)'^ far from her they were 
She felt a sort of pity for tliem, but knew she could do nothmg, noth- 
ing in time or eternity And they looked at her, and looked quickly 
away again, as if they were uneasy m themselves 
The cathedral reared its great reddish-grey fagade in the stark 
light , but it did not loom as in the night The cathedral square 
i\as hard and cold Inside, the church was cold and repellent, in 
spite of the glow of stained glass And he was nowhere to be found 
So she hastened away to her hotel and to the station, to catch the 
10 30 tram into Germany 

It was a lonely, dismal train, with a few forlorn souls waiting to 
Cl OSS the Rhine Her Alsatian porter looked after her with the same 
dogged care as before She got into tlie first-class carriage that was 
going through to Pi ague — ^she was the only passenger travelhng 
fiist A real French porter, in blouse and moustache, and swagger, 
tried to say something a bitjeenng to her, m his few words of German^ 
But she only looked at him, and he subsided He didn’t reaUy want 
to be rude There was a certain hopelessness even about tliat 
The train crept slowly, disheartened, out of town She saw the 
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weild humped-up creature of the catliedral in the distance, pointing 
its one finger above the city. Why, oh, why, had the old Germanic 
races put it there, like that ' 

Slowly the country disintegiated into the Rhine flats and marshes, 
the canals, the %villow trees, the overflow streams, the wet places 
frozen but not flooded ’Weary the place all seemed. And old 
Father Rhme flowing in greenish volume, implacable, separating 
the races now weary of race struggle, but locked m the toils as in the 
coils of a great snake, unable to escape Gold, full, green, and 
utterly disheartemng the nver came along under the ■wmtr)'' sky, 
passing beneath the bridge of iron 

There was a long wait m Kehl, where the German officials and the 
French observed a numb, dreary kind of neutrality Passport and 
customs examination was soon over But the tram waited and 
waited, as if unable to get away from that point of pure negation, 
where the two races neutralized one another, and no polaiity was 
felt, no life — no principle donunated. 

Katlierine Farquhar just sat still, in the suspended silence of her 
husband’s return She heeded neither French nor German, spoke 
one language or the other at need, hardly knowing She waited, 
while the hot train steamed and hissed, arrested at the perfect neutral 
point of the new border line, just across the Rhme 

And at last a little sun came out, and the train silently drew away, 
nervously, from the neutrality 

In the great flat field of the Rhme plam, the shallow flood water 
ivas frozen, the furrows ran straight towards nowhere, the air seemed 
frozen, too, but tlic eaith felt strong and barbaric, it seemed to 
vibrate, wth its straight furrows, in a deep, savage undertone 
There was the frozen, savage thrill in the air also, something wild 
and unsubdued, pre-Roman 

This part of the Rhme valley, even on the right bank m Germany, 
was occupied by tine Fiench , hence the curious vacancy, the 
suspense, as if no men hved there, but some spirit v/as watching, 
watching over the vast, empty, straight-furrowed fields and the 
water-meadows Stillness, emptiness, suspense, and a sense of 
something still impending 

A long wait m the station of Appenweier, on the mam line of the 
Right-bank railivay The station was empty. Katheiinc lemem- 
bered its excited, thnlhng bustle m pre-war days 

“ Yes,” said the German guard to the stationmaster, “ what do 
they hurry us out of Strasburg for, if they are only going to keep us 
so long here ^ ” 
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The hea\7 Badisch German I The sense of resentful impotence 
in the Germans ' Katherme smiled to herself. She realized that 
here tlie tram left the occupied territory 
At last they set off, northwards, free for the moment, in Germany 
It was the land beyond the Rhine, Germany of the pine forests 
The very earth seemed strong and unsubdued, bristling with a few 
reeds and bushes, like savage hair. There was the same sdence, and 
waiting, and the old barbaric undertone of the white-skinned north, 
under the waning civilization The audible overtone of our civihza- 
tion seemed to be wearing thin, the old, low, pine-forest hum and 
roar of the ancient north seemed to be sounding through At least, 
in Katherine’s inner ear 

And there were the ponderous hills of the Black Forest, heaped 
and ivaitmg sullenly, as if guarding the inner Germany. Black 
round hills, black ivith forest, save where white snow-patches of 
field had been cut out Black and white, waiting there in the near 
distance, m sullen guard 

She knew the country so well But not in this present 
mood, the emptiness, the sullenness, the heavy, recoiled 
waiting 

Stembach ' Then she was nearly there ’ She would have to 
change m Oos, for Baden-Baden, her destination Probably Philip 
would be there to meet her, in Oos ; he would have come down from 
Heidelberg 

Yes, there he was ! And at once she thought he looked ill, 
yellowish His figure hollow and defeated 

“ Aren’t you well ? ” she asked, as she stepped out of the train on 
to the empty station 

" I’m so frightfully cold,” he said. “ I can’t get warm ” 

“ And the tram was so hot,” she said 

At last a porter came to carry her bags across to the httle connecting 
tram 

“ How are you ^ ” he said, loolang at her with a certain pinched 
look in his face, and fear m his eyes 

“ All right ' It all feels very queer,” she said 
“ I don’t know how it is,” he said, “ but Germany freezes my 
inside, and does something to my chest ” 

“ "We needn’t stay long,” she said easily 

He was watching the bright look m her face And she was thinking 
how queer and chetif\\Q looked • Extraordinary > As she looked at 
him she felt foi the fiist time, with curious clarity, that it wL 
humiliating to be married to him, even m name She was humiliated 
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even by the fact that her name was Katherine Farquhar Yet she 
used to think it a nice name f 

“Just think of me married to that little man ' ” she thought to 
herself “ Think of my having his name • ” 

It didn’t fit She thought of her own name Katherine von 
Todtnau ; or of her married name . Katherine Anstruther The 
first seemed most fitting But the second was her second nature. 
The third, Katherine Farquhar, wasn’t her at aU 

“ Have you seen Marianne ^ ” she asked 

“ Oh, yes I ” 

He was very brief What was the matter with him ? 

“ You’ll have to be careful, with your cold,” she said politely 

“ I am careful ' ” he cried petulantly 

Mananne, her sister, was at the station, and in two minutes they 
were ratthng away m German, and laughing and crying and explod- 
ing with laughter again Philip quite ignored In these days of 
frozen economy, there was no taxi A porter would wheel up the 
luggage on a trolley, the new arrivals walked to their little hotel, 
through the half-deserted town. 

“ But the little one is qmte mce • ” said Marianne deprecatmgly. 

“ Isn’t he ' ” cried Katherine in the same tone 

And both sisters stood still and laughed in the middle of the street 
“ The htde one ” was Philip 

“ The other was more a man,” said Marianne “ But I’m sure 
this one is easier TAe little one ^ Yes, he shouldhe easier,” and she 
laughed in her mocking way 

“ The stand-up-manmkm ! ” said Katherine, referring to those 
little toy men weighted at the base with lead, that always stand up 
again 

Philip was very unhappy in this atmosphere His strength was 
in Ins weakness, his appeal, his chngmg dependence He quite 
cunmngly got his own way, almost every time but always by seem- 
ing to give in In every emergency he bowed as low as need be and 
let the storm pass over him Then he rose again, the same as ever, 
sentimental, on the side of the angels, offering defiance to nobody. 
The defiant men had been killed off during the war He had seen it 
and secretly srmled When the lion is shot, the dog gets the spoil 
So he had come in for Katherine, Alan’s lioness A live dog is better 
than a dead hon And so the little semi-angehc journalist exulted 
m the triumph of his weakness 

But in Germany, m weird post-war Germany, he seemed snuffed 
out again The air was so cold and vacant, all feeling seemed to have 
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gone out of the countiy Emotion, even i,cntiincnt, wa-s numbed 
quite dead, as in a fiost-bittcn limb And if tile ‘sentiment verc 
numbed out of him. he was truly dead 

“I’m most frightfully glad you’ve come, Kathy/’ lie sard. “I 
could hardly have held out another da} here, tvitlioiit you. 1 fed 
you’re tire only thing on earth tliat remains real.*’ 

“ You don't seem very ical to me/’ she ‘^aid 
“ I’m not real > I’m not t — not when rni alone But vhen I'm 
witli you I’m the most ical man alive I know it ' ” 

This was the sort of thing that had fetched hci m the past thrilled 
her through and thiough in her womanly conceit, even made her 
fall m love wnth the little creature who could so gcnciousl) admit 
such pertinent truths So different from the lordly Alan, who 
expected a w'ornan to bow' do\vn to him I 
Now, how'cvcr, some of the coldness of numbed Germany seemed 
to have got into hei breast too She felt a cruel derision of the whim- 
pering little beast ivho claimed icahly only through a w'oman She 
did not answ'cr him, but looked out at tlic snow’ falling bctw’ccri her 
and the dark trees Anotlicr w'orld 1 When tlic snmv left off, hoi\ 
bristling and ghostly tlie cold fii-tices looked, tall, conical creatures 
crow’dmg darkly and half-whitencd with snoiv ! So tall, so wolfish I 
Philip shivered and looked ycllo%ver There was shortage of fuel, 
shortage of food, shortage of cvciytlimg He w'anted Katlicimc to 
go to Pans with him But she w’ould stay at least two tvccks ncai 
her people The shortage she w’ould put up witli She saw at 
evening the string of decent townsfolk w^aitmg in the dark — tlie to%\ n 
w'as not half-lighted — to fill tlieu hot-w^atcr bottles at the hot spring 
outside the Kurhaus, silent, spectral, unable to afford fiie to heat 
their own watei And she felt quite cold about Philip's sln\ errng. 
Let him shiver 

The snow was crisp and dry, she walked out in tlie forest, up tlie 
steep slopes The world tvas curiously vacant, gone tvild again She 
realized how very quickly the woild would go w’lld, if catastrophes 
overtook mankind Philip, yeUow’ and hollow^, would trudge stumb- 
hng and reeling beside her ’ ludicrous He was a man wiio ne\ ei 
w^ould w^alk firm on his legs Now he just flopped She could feel 
Alan among the trees, the thrill and \nbration of him And some- 
times she w’ould glance witli beatmg heart at a great round fii -trunk 
that stood so ahve and potent, so physical, bristling all its vast 
drooping^ greenness above the snow’^ She could feel him, Alan in 
the trees’ potent presence She w^anted to go and press herself 
against the trunk But Phihp would sit doivn on the snow’, saying : 
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Look keie, Kathy, I can’t go any farther I’ve simply got no 
strength left ! ” 

She stood on the path, proud, contemptuous, but silent, looking 
away towaids where the dull, reddish rocks cropped out And there, 
among the rocks, she was sure, Alan was waiting for her She felt 
fierce and overbearing. Yet she took the stumbling Phihp home 

He was really ill. She put him to bed, and he stayed in bed The 
doctor came But Philip was m a state of pamc, afraid of everything 
Katherine would walk out by herself, mto the forest She was 
expecting Alan, and was tingling to meet him Then Phihp would 
he in bed half-conscious, and when she came back he would say, 
his big eyes gloivmg , 

“ You must have been very far ' ” And on the last two words he 
would show his large front teeth in a land of snarl 

“ Not very far,” she said 

One day Alan came to her from out of the dull reddish rocks in 
the forest He was wearing a kilt that smted him so but a khaki 
tumc And he had no cap on. He came walking towards her, his 
knees throwing the kilt m the way she knew so well He came 
triumphantly, rather splendid, and she waited trembling He was 
always utterly silent But he led her away with his arm round her, 
and she yielded in a complete yielding she had never known before 
And among the rocks he made love to her, and took her in the silent 
passion of a husband, took a complete possession of her 

Afterwards she walked home in a muse, to find Philip seriously ill 
She could see, he really imght die And she didn’t care a bit But 
she tended him, and stayed with him, and he seemed to be better. 

The next day, however, she wanted to go out m the afternoon, 
she must f She could feel her husband waiting, and the call was 
imperative She must go But Philip became almost hysterical 
when she wanted to leave him 

“ I assure you I shall die while you are out ' I assure you I shall 
die if you leave me now ' ” He rolled his eyes wildly, and looked so 
queer, she felt it was true So she stayed, sullen and full of resent- 
ment, her consciousness away among the rocks 

The afternoon grew colder and colder Phihp shivered m bed, 
under the great bolster 

“ But It’s a murderous cold ' It’s murdering me ' ” he said 

She did not mind it She sat abstracted, remote from him, her 
spint going out into the frozen evening A very poweiful flow 
seemed to envelop her in another reahty It was Alan calling to her, 
holding her And the hold seemed to grow stronger ever}'- hour 
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She slept in the same loom as Philip But she had decided not to 
go to bed He was ically very weak She \soiild sit up with him. 
Towards midnight he rousedj and said laimly : 

“ Katlierme, I can’t bear it • ’’ — and his c>ci rolled up showing 
only tlie -whites 

“ What ^ What can’t )ou bcai ^ ” she said, bending o\cr him 

“ I can’t beai it ' I can’t bear it ' Hold me in yoiii arms Hold 
me ' Hold me ' ” he -whispered in pure teiioi of death 

Gunously icluctant, she began to push hci hands under Ins 
shoulders, to laise him As she did so, the door opened, and Alan 
came in, baiehcadcd, and a frown on Ins face Philip lifted feeble 
hands, and put them round Katherine’s ncek, moaning faintlv. 
Silent, baicheadcd, Alan came o\ci to the bed and loosened the 
sick man’s hands from his wife’s neck and put tiicm down on the 
sick man’s owm breast 

Philip unbilled his lips and showed his big teeth in a ghasdy gnn 
of death Katherine felt his body com ulsc in strange dirocs under the 
hands, then go ineit He was dead And on his face was a sickh 
grin of a thief caught in the \ ciy act 

But Alan drew her aw'ay, drew her to tlic otlier bed, in the silent 
passion of a husband come back from a very long journey. 
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" He is very fine and strong somewhere, but he does need a level- 
headed woman to look after him ” 

That was the friendly feminine verdict upon him It flattered him, 
It pleased him, it galled him 

Having divorced a very charming and clever wife, who had held 
this opimon for ten years, and at last had got tired of the level-headed 
protective game, his gall was uppermost 

“ I want to throw Jimmy out on the world, but I know tlie poor 
little man will go and fall on some woman’s bosom That’s the 
worst of him If he could only stand alone for ten minutes. But he 
can’t At the same time, there u something fine about him, 
something rare ” 

Tins had been Clanssa’s sumnung-up as she floated away in the 
arms of the rich young American The rich young American gor 
rather angry when Jimmy’s name was mentioned Clarissa was 
now his wife. But she did sometimes talk as if she weie still married 
to Jimmy. 

Not in Jimmy’s estimation, however That worm had turned 
Gall was uppermost Gall and wormwood He knew exactly what 
Clarissa thought — and said — about him And the “ sometlung fine, 
something rare, something strong ” which he was supposed to have 
“ about him ” was utterly outbalanced, m his feehngs at least, by 
the “ poor httle man ” nestled upon " some woman’s bosom,” 
which he was supposed to be 

“ I am notf he said to himself, “ a poor httle man nestled upon 
some woman’s bosom If I could only find the right sort of woman, 
she should nestle on mine ” 

Jimmy was now thirty-five, and tins point, to nestle or to be nestled, 
was the emotional crux and turmng-point 

He imagined to himself some really womanly woman, to whom he 
should be only “ fine and strong,” and not for one moment “ the 
poor httle man ” Why not some simple uneducated girl, some Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles, some wistful Gretchen, some humble Ruth 
gleaning an aftermath ^ Yv^hy not ^ Surely the world was full of 
such ' 

8ii 
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The trouble was he never met them He only met soplnsticated 
women He really nevei had a chance of meeting “ real people 
So few of us evei do Only the people we don f meet arc the “ real ” 
people, the simple, genuine, direct, spontaneous, unspoilt souls All, 
the simple, genuine, unspoilt people we don't meet ' What a tragedy 
it is ' 

Because, of comse, tliey must be there ' Somewhere ' Only wc 
never come across them 

Jimmy was terribly handicapped by his position It brought him 
into contact with so many people Only never the nght sort Never 
the “ real ” people the simple, genuine, unspoilt, etc etc 
He w^as editor of a high-class, rather high-bro\v, ratlier successful 
magazine, and his rather personal, very candid editorials bi ought 
him shoals, s\\ arms, hosts of admiring acquaintances Reahze that 
he w^as handsome, and could be extraordinarily “ nice,” when he 
liked, and w as really very clever, m his own critical way, and you see 
how many chances he had of being adored and protected 

In the first place his good looks the fine, clean hnes of his face, 
like the face of the laughing faun in one of tlie faun’s unlauglimg, 
moody moments The long, clean hnes of tlie cheeks, the strong 
chin and the slightly arched, full nose, the beautiful dark-grey eyes 
with long lashes, and the thick black brown's In lus mocking moments, 
when he seemed most himself, it was a pure Pan face, 'vvith tluck 
black eyebrow^s cocked up, and grey eyes Avith a sardomc goaty 
gleam, and nose and mouth curhng with satire A good-loolong, 
smooth-skinned satyr That was Jimmy at his best In the opinion 
of his men friends 

In his own opmion, he w^as a sort of Martyred Saint Sebastian, at 
whom the wicked world shot arrow after arrows — ^hlater Dolorosa 
nothing to him — and he counted the drops of blood as they fell : 
when he could keep count Sometimes — as for instance ivhen 
Clarissa said she was reaUy departing %vith tlie nch yoimg 
American, and should she divorce Jimmy, or w^as Jimmy going to 
divorce her ? — ^then the arrows assailed him hlce a flight of starlings, 
flying straight at him, jabbmg at him, and the drops of martyred 
blood simple spattered down, he couldn’t keep count 

So, naturally, he divorced Clarissa 

In the opimon of his men friends, he w-^as, or should be, a con- 
sistently gnnnmg faun, satyr, or Pan-person In his own opinion 
he was a Martyred Saint Sebastian with the mind of a Plato In tlie 
opimon of his w'oman friends, he was a fascinating httle man wnth 
a profound understanding of life and the capacity really to under- 
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Stand a woman and to make a woman feel a queen , which of 
course was to make a woman feel her real self. . 

He might, naturally, have made rich and resounding marriages, 
especially after the divorce He didn’t The reason was, secretly, 
his resolve never to make any woman feel a queen any more It was 
tlic tuin of the ivomen to make him feel a king 

Some unspoilt, unsophisticated, wld-blooded woman, to whom he 
v/ould be a sort of Solomon of wisdom, beauty, and wealth She 
\\ ould need to be in reduced circumstances to appreciate his wealth, 
H'hich amounted to die noble sum of three thousand pounds and a 
little week-ending cottage in Hampshire. And to be unsophist- 
icated she would have to be a woman of the people Absolutely 

At the same time, not just the “ obscure vulgar simphcan ” 

He received many letters, many, many, many, enclosing poems, 
stones, articles, or more personal unbosommgs He read them 
all like a solemn rook peckmg and scratching among the 
litter 

And one — not one lettei, but one correspondent — might be the one 
— Mrs Emilia Pmnegar, who wrote from a mining village m 
Yorkslurc She ^^as, of couise, unhappily married 

Now' Jimmy had ahvays had a mysterious feehng about these dark 
and ra^cr dreadful mining villages m the north He himself had 
scarcely set foot north of Oxford He felt that these miners up there 
must be the real stuff And Pmnegar was a name, surely ! And 
Emilia * 

She wTote a poem, with a bnef htde note, that, if the editor of the 
CommnMor thought the verses of no value, would he simply destroy 
them Jimmy, as editor of the Commentator, thought the verses quite 
good and admired the brevity of the note But he wasn’t sure about 
pnntmg the poem He wrote back. Had Mrs Pmnegai nothing else 
to submit ^ 

Then followed a coirespondence And at length, upon request, 
tins from Mrs Pmnegar * 

“You ask me about myself, but what shall I say ^ I am a woman 
of thirty-one, with one child, a girl of eight, and I am married to a 
man w'ho lives m the same house with me, but goes to another 
woman I try to write poetry, if it is poetry, because I have no other 
way of expressing myself at all, and even if it doesn’t matter to 
anybody besides myself, I feel I must and will express myself, if only 
to save myself from developing cancer or some disease that women 
have I was a school-teacher before I was married, and I got my 
certificates at Rotherham College If I could, I would teach again, 
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and live alone But married women teachers can’t get j obs any more, 
they aren’t allowed ” 

THE COAL-MINER 
By His Wife 

The donkey-engine’s beating noise 

And the rattle, rattle of the sorting screens 

Come down on me like the beat of his heart, 

And mean the same as his breathing means 

Tlie burmng big pit-hill with fumes 

Fills the air like the presence of that fair-haired man. 

And the burmng fire burmng deeper and deeper 
Is his will insisting since time began 

As he breathes the chair goes up and down 
In the pit-shaft , he lusts as the wheel-fans spin 
The sucking air he lives in the coal 
Underground and his soul is a strange engine 

That is the manner of man he is 
I married him and I should know 
The mother earth from bowels of coal 
Brought him forth for the overhead woe 

This was the poem that the editor of the Commentator hesitated 
about He reflected, also, that Mrs Pmnegar didn’t sound like one 
of the nesthng, unsophisticated rustic type It was something else 
that still attracted him something desperate in a woman, something 
tragic 

THE NEXT EVENT 

If at evening, when the twilight comes, 

You ask me what the day has been, 

I shall not know The distant diums 
Of some new-comer intervene 

Between me and the day that’s been 

Some strange man leading long columns 
Of unseen soldiers through the green 
Sad twihght of these smoky slums 

And as the daikness slowly numbs 
My senses, everything I’ve seen 
Oi heard the daylight through, becomes 
Rubbish behind an opaque screen 
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Instead, the sound of muffled drums 
Inside myself I have to lean 
And listen as my strength succumbs, 

To hear what these oncomings mean 

Perhaps the Death-God striking his thumbs 
On the drums in a deadly rat-ta-ta-plan 
Or a stiange man marching slow as he strums 
The tune of a new weird hope m Man 

What does it matter • The day that began 
In coal-dust is ending the same, in crumbs 
Of darkness like coal I live if I can , 

If I can’t, then I welcome whatever comes 

This poem sounded so splendidly desperate, the editor of the 
Commentator decided to print it, and, moreover, to see the authoress 
He wrote, Would she care to see him, if he happened to be in her 
neighbourhood ? He was going to lecture m Sheffield She replied. 
Certainly 

He gave his afternoon lecture, on Men in Books and Men in Life 
Naturally, men m books came first Then he caught a tram to 
reach the mimng village where the Pmnegars hved 

It was February, with gruesome patches of snow. It was dark 
when he arrived at Mill Valley, a sort of thick, turgid darkness full of 
menace, where men speaking m a weird accent went past like ghosts, 
dragging their heavy feet and enutting the weird scent of the coal- 
mine underworld Weird and a bit gruesome it was 

He knew he had to walk uphill to the little market-place As he 
went, he looked back and saw the black valleys with bunches of 
fight, like camps of demons it seemed to him And the demonish 
smell of sulphur and coal m the air, in the heavy, pregnant, clammy 
darkness 

They directed him to New London Lane, and down he went down 
another hill His skin crept a little The place felt uncanny and 
hostile, hard, as if iron and minerals breathed into the black air 
Thank goodness he couldn’t see much, or be seen. When he had to 
ask his way the people treated him in a “ heave-half-a-brick-at- 
him ” fashion 

After much weary walking and asking, he entered a lane between 
trees, in the cold slushy mud of the unfrozen February The mines, 
apparently, were on the outslarts of the town, m some mud-sunk 
country He could see the red, sore fires of the burning pit-hiJl 
through the trees, and he smelt the sulphur He felt hke some 
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modern Ulysses ^vanderlng in tlie realms of Hecate. How much more 
dismal and horrible, a modern Odyssey among mines and factories, 
than any Sirens, Scyllas or Gharybdises 

So he mused to himself as he waded through icy black mud, m a 
black lane, under black trees that moaned an accompaniment to the 
sound of the coal-mine’s occasional hissmg and chuffing, under a 
black sky that quenched even the electnc sparkle of tlie colliery 
And the place seemed unhabitated like a cold black jungle 
At last he came in sight of a glimmer Apparently, there were 
dwellings Yes, a new little street, mth one street-lamp, and the 
houses all apparently dark He paused Absolute desertion Then 
three childien 

They told him the house, and he stumbled up a dark passage 
There was light on the little back-yard He knocked, in some 
trepidation A rather tall woman, loolang down at him with a 
" Who are you ^ ” look, from the step above 
“ Mrs Pinnegar ^ ” 

" Oh, is It you, Mr Frith ^ Gome in ” 

He stumbled up tlie step mto the glaring hght of the kitchen 
There stood Mrs Pinnegar, a tall woman with a face like a mask of 
passive anger, looking at him coldly Immediately he felt his own 
shabbiness and smallness In utter confusion, he stuck out his hand 
“ I had an aivful time getting here,” he said “ I’m afraid I shall 
make a frightful mess of your house ” He looked down at his boots 
“ That’s all right,” she said “ Have you had your tea ^ ” 

“ No — but don’t you bother about me ” 

There was a httle girl with fair hair in a fringe over her forehead, 
troubled blue eyes under the fringe, and two dolls He felt easier. 

‘‘ Is this your httle girl ^ ” he asked " She’s awfully mce What 
IS her name ” 

“Jane” 

“ Hov/ are you, Jane ^ ” he said But the child only stared at him 
with the baffled, beivildered, pained eyes of a child who lives with 
hostile parents 

Mrs Pinnegar set his tea, bread, and butter, jam, and buns Then 
she sat opposite him She was handsome, dark straight brows and 
grey eyes wnth yellow grains in them, and a way of loolang straight 
at you as if she were used to holding her own Her eyes were the 
mccst part of her They had a certain kindliness, mingled, like the 
yellow^ grams among the grey, with a relentless, unyielding femimne 
ivill Her nose and mouth w'ere straight, hke a Greek mask, and the 
expression was fixed She gave him at once the impression of a 
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woman iviio has made a mistake, who Imows it, but who not 
change who cannot now change 
He felt very uneasy Bemg a rather small, shambling man, she 
made liim aware of his physical mconspicuousness And she said 
not a word, only looked down on lum, as he drank his tea, with that 
changeless look of a woman who is holding her own against Man and 
Fate \MiiIe, from the corner across the kitchen, the little girl ■with 
her fair hair and her dolls, watched him also in absolute silence, 
from her hot blue eyes 

“ This seems a pretty awful plaee,” he said to her, 

‘‘ It IS It’s absolutely awful,'’ the woman said 
“ You ought to get away from it,” he said 
But she received this in dead silcnec 

It was exceedingly difficult to make any headway He asked about 
Mr Pinnegar She glanced at the cloek 
" He comes up at nine,” she said 
“ Is he down the mine ^ ’ 

“ Yes He’s on the afternoon sluft ” 

There was never a sound from the httle girl 
“ Doesn’t Jane ever talk ^ ” he asked 
“ Not much,” said the mother, glancing round 
He talked a httle about his leetures, about Sheffield, about 
London But she was not really interested She sat there rather 
distant, very lacomc, looking at lum with those eurious unyielding 
eyes She looked to him like a woman who has had her revenge, 
and IS left stranded on the reefs where she wrecked her opponent 
Still unrelenting, unregrctting, unyielding, she seemed rather 
undecided as to what her revenge had been, and what it had all 
been about 

“You ought to get away from here,” he said to her 
“ Where to ^ ” she asked 

“ Oh ” — ^hc made a vague gesture — “ anywhere, so long as it is 
quite away ” 

She seemed to ponder this, under her poitentous brow 
“ I don’t see what difference it would make,” she said Then 
glancing round at her child “ I don’t see what difference anything 
would make, except getting out of the ivorld altogether But there’s 
her to consider ” And she jerked her head in the direction of the 
child. 

Jimmy felt defimtely frightened He w^asn’t used to this sort of 
grimness At the same time he was excited This handsome, 
lacomc woman, with her soft brown haii and her unflinching eyes 
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v/ith their gold flecks, seemed to be challenging him to something. 
There was a touch of challenge in her remaining gold-flecked Idnd- 
ness Somewhere, she had a heart But what had happened to it ? 
And why 

What had gone wrong with her ^ In some ^vay, she must have 
gone against herself 

“ Why don’t you come and live with me ^ ” he said, like the little 
gambler he was 

The queer, conflicting smile was on his face He had taken up 
her challenge, like a gambler The very sense of a gamble, m v hich 
he could not lose desperately, excited him At the same time, he 
was scared of her, and deterimned to get beyond his scare 
She sat and watched him, vith the faintest touch of a grim smile 
on her handsome mouth 

“ How do you mean, live vith you ^ ” she said 
“ Oh — I mean what it usually means,” he said, witli a little puff 
of self-conscious laughter 

“ You re evidently not happy here You’re ewdently m the 
wrong circumstances altogether You’re obviously not just an 
ordinary woman Well, then, break away When I say. Come and 
live with me, I mean just what I say Come to London and live 
with me as my wife, if you like, and then if Nve want to marr}*, when 
you get a divorce, why, we can do it ” 

Jimmy made this speech more to himself than to the voman. 
That was how he was He worked out all his things inside lumself, 
as if It were all merely an interior problem of his owm And \vhile 
he did so, he had an odd w^ay of squinting his left eye and agging 
his head loosely, hke a man tallung absolutely to lumself, and 
turning his eyes inwards 

The woman watched him in a sort of ivonder This w'^as something 
she was not used to His extraordinary manner, and his extra- 
ordinary bald proposition, lOused her fiom her own tense apathy 
“ Well ' ” she said “ That’s got to be tliought about What 
about her ^ ” — and again she jerked her head tow^ards the round- 
eyed child m the corner Jane sat %vith a completely expressionless 
face, her little red mouth fallen a little open She seemed in a sort 
of trance as if she understood hke a grown-up person, but, as a 
child, sat in a trance, unconscious 

The mother wheeled round in her chair and stared at her child 
The httle girl stared back at her mother, with hot, troubled, almost 
guilty blue eyes And neither said a word Yet they seemed to 
exchange worlds of meaning 
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“ Why, of course,” said Jimmy, tivisting his head again ; “ she’d 
come, too ” 

The woman gave a last look at her child, then turned to him, and 
started watchmg him with that slow, straight stare 

" It’s not ” — he began, stuttering — “ it’s not anything sudden and 
unconsidered on my^part I’ve been considenng it for quite a long 
time — ever since I had the first poem, and your letter ” 

He spoke still with his eyes turned inwards, talking to himself 
And the woman watched him unflinchingly 

“ Before you ever saw me ^ ” she asked, with a queer irony. 

“ Oh, of course Of course before I ever saw you Or else I never 
should have seen you From the very first, I had a definite 
feeling ” 

He made odd, sharp gestures, like a drunken man, and he spoke 
hke a drunken man, his eyes turned inward, talking to himself 
The woman was no more than a ghost moving inside his own con- 
sciousness, and he was addressing her there 
The actual woman sat outside looking on m a sort of wonder. 
This was really something new to her 
“ And now you see me, do you want me, really, to come to 
London ? ” 

She spoke in a dull tone of mcreduhty The thing was just a little 
preposterous to her But why not ^ It would have to be something 
a little preposterous, to get her out of the tomb she was in 

“ Of course I do ' ” he cned, with another scoop of his head and 
scoop of his hand “ Now I do actually want you, now I actually see 
you ” He never looked at her His eyes were stiU turned in He 
was still talking to himself, in a sort of drunkenness with himself 
To her, it was something extraordinary. But it roused her from 
apathy 

He became aware of the hot blue eyes of the hot-cheeked little girl 
fixed upon him from the distant corner And he gave a queer little 
giggle 

“ Why, It’s more than I could ever have hoped for,” he said, “ to 
have you and Jane to live with me * Why, it will mean life to me ” 
He spoke in an odd, strained voice, shghtly delinous And for the 
first time he looked up at the woman and, apparently, straight at her 
But, even as he seemed to look straight at her, the curious cast was 
in lus eye, and he was only looking at himself, inside himself, at the 
shadows inside his own consciousness 

“ And when would you like me to come ^ ” she asked, rather coldly 
“ Why, as soon as possible Come back with me to-morrow, if 
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you Will IVc got a little house in St John’s Wood, wmfin^ for you. 
Gome witli me to-morrow That’s the simplest ” 

She watched him for some time, as he sat with ducked head. He 
looked like a man who is drunk — drunk with himself He was 
going bald at the ciown, his rather curly black hair was thin. 

“ I couldn’t come to-morrow, I should need a few days,’’ she said. 
She wanted to see his face again. It was as if she could not 
remember what lus face was like, this strange man uho had appeared 
out of nowhere, with such a strange proposition 
He lifted his face, his eyes still cast m that mturned, blind look. 
He looked now like a Mephislopheles who has gone blind With his 
black brows cocked up, Mepliistophelcs, l^Iephistophclcs blind and 
begging m the street 

“ Why, of course it’s wonderful that it’s happened like this for me, ” 
he said, with odd pouting emphasis, pushing out lus bps “ I was 
fimshed, absolutely finished I was finished while Glanssa iv’-as witli 
me But after she’d gone, I was absolutely finished And I thought 
there was no chance for me in the world again It seems to me per- 
fectly marvellous that this has happened — tliat I’ve come acioss 

you ” he lifted his face sightlessly — “ and Jane— Jane — why she’s 

really too good to be true ” He gave a slight hysterical laugh “ She 
really is ” 

The woman, and Jane, watched him with some embarrassment. 

“ I shall have to settle up here, with Mr Pmnegar,” she said, 
rather coldly musing “ Do you want to see him ” 

“ Oh, I ” he said, with a depiecating gesture, “ I don’t care 

But if you think I’d better — ^why, certainly ” 

“ I do think you’d better,” she said 

“ Very well, then, I will I’ll see him whenever you hke ” 

“ He comes in soon after nine,” she said 

“ All nght, I’ll see him then Much better But I suppose I’d 
better see about finding a place to sleep first Better not leave it too 
late ” 

“ m come Math you and ask for you ” 

“ Oh, you’d better not, really If you teU me where to go ” 

He had taken on a protective tone he was protecting her against 
herself and against scandal It was his manner, his rather Oxfordy 
manner, more than anything else, that M^ent beyond her She 
wasn’t used to it 

Jimmy plunged out into the gulfing blackness of the Northern 
mght, feehng how horrible it was, but pressing his hat on his brow 
m a sense of strong adventure He was going through with it 
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At tlie baker’s shop, where she had suggested he should ask for a 
bed, they ^^ould have none of lum Absolutely they didn’t like 
the looks of him At the Pub, too, they shook their heads didn’t 
want to have anything to do ^vith him But, in a voice more 
evpostulatingly Oxford tlian e\ei, he said 

“ But look heie — ^you can’t ask a man to sleep under one of these 
hedges Can’t I sec the landlady ^ ” 

He persuaded the landlady to promise to let him sleep on the big, 
soft settee in tlic parlour, where tlie fire w as burning brightly Then, 
saying he would be back about ten, he returned through mud and 
drizzle up New London Lane 

The child was in bed, a saucepan was boiling by the fire Already 
the lines had softened a little in the woman’s face 

She spread a cloth on tlie table Jimmy sat m silence, feehng that 
she was hardly aivarc of his presence She was absorbed, no doubt, 
in the coming of her husband The stranger merely sat on the sofa, 
and waited He felt iumsclf wound up tight And once he ivas really 
wound up, he could go through wnth anything 

They heard the mne o’clock whistle at the mine The woman 
then took the saucepan from the fire and went into the scullery, 
Jimmy could smell tlie smell of potatoes being strained He sat 
quite still There was nollung for lum to do or to say lie was 
wealing his big black-nmmcd spectacles, and his face, blank and 
expressionless m the suspense of waiting, looked like the death-mask 
of some sceptical philosopher, who could wait tlirough the ages, and 
who could hardly distinguish life from death at any time 

Came the heavy-shod tread up the house entry, and the man 
entered, rather hke a blast of vand The fair moustache stuck out 
from the blackish, mottled face, and the fierce blue eyes rolled their 
whites m the coal-blackened sockets 

This gentleman is Mr Fnth,” said Enuly Pinnegar 
Jimmy got up, with a bit of an Oxford wnggle, and held out his 
hand, saying “ How do you do ^ ” 

His grey eyes, belund the spectacles, had an uncanny whitish 
gleam. 

“ My hand’s not fit to shake hands,” said the miner “ Take a 
seat ” 

“ Oh, nobody imnds coal-dust,” said Jimmy, subsiding on to the 
sofa ‘‘ It’s clean dirt ” 

“ They say so,” said Pinnegar 

He was a man of medium height, thin, but energetic m build 
Mrs Pinnegar was runmng hot water into a pail from the bnght 
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brass tap of the stove, which had a boiler to balance the oven 
Pinnegar dropped heavily into a wooden arm-chair, and stooped 
to pull off his ponderous grey pit-boots He smelled of the strange, 
stale underground In silence he pulled on his slippers, then rose, 
taking his boots into the scullery His wife followed with the pail of 
hot water She returned and spread a coarse roller-towel on tlie 
steel fender The man could be heard washing in the scullery, in 
the semi-dark Nobody said anything Mrs Pinnegar attended to 
her husband’s dinner 

After a while, Pinnegar came running in, naked to the waist, 
and squatted plumb in front of the big red fire, on his heels His 
head and face and the front part of his body were all wet His back 
was grey and unwashed He seized the towel from the fender and 
began to rub his face and head with a sort of brutal vigour, wliile his 
^vlfe brought a boivl, and with a soapy flannel silently washed his 
back, right down to the loins, where the trousers were rolled back 
The man was entirely obhvious of the stranger — this washing was 
part of the colher’s ritual, and nobody existed for the moment The 
woman, waslnng her husband’s back, stooping there as he kneeled 
with knees wide apart, squatting on his heels on the rag hearthrug, 
had a peculiar look on her strong, handsome face, a look simster and 
derisive She was deiiding something or somebody , but Jimmy 
could not make out whom or what 

It was a new experience for him to sit completely and brutally 
excluded, from a personal ritual The colher vigorously rubbed his 
own fair short hair, till it all stood on end, then he stared into the 
red-hot fire, obhwous, while the red colour burned m his cheeks 
Then again he rubbed his breast and his body with die rough tow’^el, 
brutally, as if his body were some machine he was cleamng, %vhile 
his wufe, with a pecuhar slow^ movement, dried his back wnth anotlier 
towel 

She took away the towel and bowl The man w^as dry He 
still squatted with his hands on his knees, gazing abstractedly, 
blankly into the fire That, too, seemed part of his daily ritual 
The colour flushed in his cheeks, his fair moustache was rubbed on 
end But his hot blue eyes stared hot and vague into the red coals 
while the red glare of the coal fell on his breast and naked body. ^ 

He was a man of about thirty-five, in his prime, with a pure smooth 
skin and no fat on his body His muscles were not large, but quick 
ahve with energy And as he squatted bathing abstractedly in the 
glow' of the fire, he seemed like some pure-moulded engine that sleeps 
between its motions, wuth incomprehensible eyes of dark iron-blue^ 
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He looked round, always averting his face from the stranger on the 
sofa, shutting him out of consciousness The wife took out a bundle 
from the dresser-cupboard, and handed it to the outstretched, work- 
scarred hand of the man on the hearth Curious, that big, horny, 
work-battered clean hand, at the end of the suave, thin, naked arm. 

Pmnegar unrolled his shirt and unden'^est in front of the fire, 
warmed them for a moment in the glow, vaguely, sleepily, then, 
pulled them over his head And then at last he rose, with his shirt 
hanging over his trousers, and in the same abstract, sleepy way, 
shutting the world out of his consciousness, he went out again to 
the scullery, pausing at tlie same dresser-cupboard to take out his 
rolled-up day trousers 

Mrs Pmnegar took away the towels and set the dinner on the table 
— rich, oniony stew out of a lussing brown stew-jar, boiled potatoes, 
and a cup of tea The man returned from the scullery, in his clean 
flannelette shirt and black trousers, his fair hair neatly brushed. He 
planked his wooden arm-chair beside the table, and sat heavily 
down, to eat 

Then he looked at Jimmy, as one wary, probably hostile man 
looks at another 

“ You’re a stranger in these parts, I gather ^ ” he said There was 
something slightly formal, even a bit pompous, in his speech 

“ An absolute stranger,” replied Jimmy, with a shght aside grin. 

The man dabbed some mustard on his plate, and glanced at his 
food to see if he would like it 

“ Come from a distance, do you ^ ” he asked, as he began to eat 
As he ate, he seemed to become oblivious again of Jimmy, bent his 
head over his plate, and ate But probably he was ruminating 
something all the time, with barbaric wanness 

“ From London,” said Jimmy, wanly 

“ London ' ” said Pmnegar, without looking from his plate 

Mrs Pmnegar came and sat, in ntuahstic silence, in her tall- 
backed rocking-chair under the light 

“ What brings you this way, then ^ ” asked Pmnegar, stirring his 
tea 

“ Oh ' ” Jimmy writhed a htde on the sofa " I came to see 
Mrs Pmnegar ” 

The mmer took a hasty gulp of tea 

“ You’re acquainted then, are you ^ ” he said, still without looking 
round He sat with his side-face to Jimmy 

“ Yes, we are wow,” explained Jimmy “ I didn’t know Mrs. 
Pmnegar till this evemng As a matter of fact, she sent me some 
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poems for the Commentatoi — I’m the editor — and I thought they ucic 
good, so I wrote and told hci so Then I felt I wanted to come and 
see her, and she was willing, so I came ” 

The man 1 cached out, cut himself a picf c of bicad, and swallov'.cd 
a large mouthful 

“ You thought her poetry’ ivas good ^ ’ lie said, turning at last to 
Jimmy and loolang stiaight at him, with a staic something like the 
child’s, but aggressn c “ Aie vou going to put it m y our magazine ? ” 

" Yes, I tlimk I am,” said Jimmy’- 

“ I never read but one of hei poems — something about a collici 
she knew all about, because she’d mariied liim,” he said, in Jiis 
peculiar harsh \oice, that had a certain jeenng clang in it, and a 
certain indomitablencss 

Jimmy was silent. The otlier man's hai '■h ligliDng-voice made him 
shrink 

“ I could never get on witli the Commcnialor myself,” said Pmnegar, 
looking round foi his pudding, pushing his meat-plate aside “ Seems 
to me to go a long way lound to get nowhere ” 

“ WeU, probably it does^^ said Jimmy, sqmrming a litOe “ But* 
so long as the way is interesting ’ I don’t see tliat anything gets any - 
wdiere at piesent — certainly no periodical.” 

“ I don’t know’,” said Pmnegar “ There’s some facts in the 
Libeiator — and there’s some ideas in the Janus I can’t see the use 
myself, of all these feehngs folk say’ they have. They’ get you no- 
where ” 

“ But,” said Jimmy, with a slight pouf of laughter, “ where do you 
want to get ^ It’s all very weU talking about gettmg somewhere, but 
w’here, where in the world to-day’ do you want to get ^ In general, 
I mean If you want a better job in the mme — all right, go ahead 
and get it But when y’ou begin to talk about getting somewdiere, in 
life — why, you’ve got to know’ what you’re talkmg about ’’ 

“ I’m a man, aren’t I ? '’ said the miner, gomg very still and hard 

” But what do you mean, when you say you’re a man ? ” snarled 
Jimmy, really exasperated “ IVhat do you mean ^ Yes, y’ou aie 
a man But what about it ^ ” 

“ Haven’t I the right to say I w’on’t be made use of ^ ” said the 
collier, slow, harsh, and heavy 

“ You’ve^ got a nght to say it,” retorted Jimmy, mth.a pouf of 
laughter ” But rt doesn’t mean anythmg We’re all made use of 
from King George dow’nwards We have to be ’VVdien you eat vour 
puddmg you’re making use of hundreds of people— includme; vour 
wife ” ° 
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“ I know it I know it It makes no difference, though I’m 
not going to be made use of” 

Jimmy shrugged his shouldeis 

“ Oh, all right > ” he said “ That’s just a phiase, like any other ” 
The mmei sat very still m his chair, his face going hard and 
remote He was evidently tlunking over something that was stuck 
like a barb in his consciousness, something he was trying to harden 
o\ Cl , as the skin sometimes hardens over a steel sphnter in the flesh 
“ I’m notlnng but made use of,” he said, now tallang hard and 
final to himself, and staring out into space “ Down the pit, I’m 
made use of, and they give me a wage, such as it is At the house, 
I’m made use of, and my \vifc sets tlic dinner on the table as if I 
w'as a customer m a shop.” 

‘ But ivhat do you expect ^ ” cned Jimmy, wTitlimg in his chair 
“ Me ^ What do I expect ^ I expect nothing But I tell you 

what ’ he turned, and looked straight and hard into Jimmy’s 

cyc‘= — “ I’m not going to put up with anytlung, either ” 

Jimm) saw the hard finality m the otlier man’s eyes, and sqmrmed 
away from it 

** If you know wfiat you’re not going to put up witli ” he said 

“ I don’t ^vant my wife wTitmg poetry ! And sending it to a 
.parcel of men she’s nc\cr seen I don’t w^ant my w'fle sitting hke 
QueenBoadicca, v/hen I come home, and a face hke a stone wall with 
holes m it I don t know -what’s wrong with her She doesn’t know^ 
herself But she does as she likes Only, mark you, I do the same.” 
“ Of course ! ” cried Jimmy, though there was no of course about it 
“ She's told you I’ve got another woman ” 

“ Yes ” 

“ And I’ll tell you for why If I give in to the coal face, and go 
down the mine ever) day to eight hours’ slavery, more or less, 
somebody’s got to give m to me ” 

“ Then,'’ said Jimmy, after a pause, “ if you mean you want your 
wife to subrmt to you — well, that s the problem You have to marry 
the woman who will submit ” 

It was amazing, this from Jimmy He sat there and lectured the 
collier hke a Pun tan Father, completely foi getting the disintegrating 
flutter of Clarissa, m his own background 

“ I w^ant a wife who’ll please me, who’ll want to please me,” said 
the colher 

“ Why should ji’oii be pleased, any more than anybody else ^ ” asked 
the wife coldly 

“ My child, my httle girl wants to please me — ^ifher mother would 
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let Iier. But the women hang together I tell you ” — and here he 
turned to Jimmy, with a blaze in his dark blue eyes — “ I want a 
woman to please me, a woman who’s anxious to please me And 
if I can’t find her in my own home, I’ll find her out of it ” 

“ I hope she pleases you,” said the wife, rocking slightly. 

“ Well,” said the man, “ she does.” 

“ Then why don’t you go and live with her altogether ^ ” she said 
He turned and looked at her. 

“ Why don’t I ^ ” he said. “ Because I’ve got my home I’ve got 
my house, I’ve got my wife, let her be what she may, as a woman to 
live with And I’ve got my child Why should I break it all up ^ ” 
“ And what about me ^ ” she asked, coldly and fiercely. 

“ You ^ You’ve got a home You’ve got a child You’ve got 
a man who works for you You’ve got what you want You do as 
you like ” 

“ Do I ^ ” she asked, with intolerable sarcasm 
“Yes Apart from the bit of work in the house, you do as you 
like If you want to go, you can go But while you live in my house, 
you must respect it You bring no men here, you see ” 

“ Do joM respect your home ^ ” she said 

“ Yes ' I do ' If I get another woman — who pleases me — I 
deprive you of nothing All I ask of you is to do your duty as a 
housewife ” 

“ Down to washing your back • ” she said, heavily sarcastic , and, 
Jimmy thought, a trifle vulgar 

“ Down to washing my back, since it’s got to be washed,” he said 
“ What about the other woman ^ Let her do it ” 

“ This is my home ” 

The wafe gave a strange movement, like a mad woman 
Jimmy sat rather pale and frightened Behind the collier’s 
quietness he felt the concentration of almost cold anger and an 
unchanging will In the man’s lean face he could see the bones, the 
fixity of the male bones, and it was as if the human soul, or spirit, 
had gone into the hving skull and skeleton, almost invulnerable 
Jimmy, for some strange reason, felt a wild anger against this 
bony and logical man It w^as the hard-driven coldness, fixity, that 
he could not bear 

“ Look here ' ” he cried, in a resonant Oxford voice, his eyes 
glaring and casting inwards behind his spectacles “ You say Mrs. 
Pinnegar is/? free to do as she pleases In that case, you have no 
objection if she comes wath me right away from here ” 

The colher looked at the pale, strange face of the editor in wonder 
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Jimmy kept his face shghtly averted, and sightless, seeing nobody 
There was a Mephistophelian tilt about the eyebrows, and a 
Martyred Sebastian straightness about the mouth 

“ Does she want to ^ ” asked Pinncgar, with devastating incredulity 
The wife smiled faintly, grimly She could see the vamty of her 
husband in his utter inability to beheve that she could prefer the 
other man to him 

“ That,” said Jimmy, “ you must ask her yourself But it’s what 
I came here for : to ask her to come and hve with me, and bring 
the child ” 

You came without having seen her, to ask her that ^ ” said the 
husband, in growing wonder 

“ Yes,” said Jimmy, vehemently, nodding his head with drunken 
emphasis “ Yes * Without ever having seen her ! ” 

“ You’ve caught a funny fish this time, with your poetry,” he 
said turning with curious husband-familianty to his wife She hated 
tlus off-hand husband-familiarity 

“ What sort of fish havejoM caught ^ ” she retorted “ And what 
did you catch her with ? ” 

“ Bird-hme ' ” he said, with a faint, quick grin 
Jimmy was sitting m suspense They all three sat in suspense, for 
some time 

“ And what are you saying to him ^ ” said the colher at length 
Jimmy looked up, and the malevolent half-smile on his face made 
him look rather handsome again, a mixture of faun and Mephisto 
He glanced curiously, invitingly, at the woman who was watching 
him from afar 

“ I say yes ! ” she replied, in a cool voice 

The husband became very still, sitting erect in his wooden arm- 
chair and staring into space It was as if he were fixedly watching 
something fly away from him, out of his own soul But he was not 
going to yield at all, to any emotion 
He could not now beheve that this woman should want to leave 
him Yet she did 

“ I’m sure it’s all for the best,” said Jimmy, in his Puritan Father 
voice. “ You don’t mind, really ” — he drawled uneasily — “ if she 
brings the child I give you my word I’ll do my very best for it ” 
The colher looked at him as if he were very far away Jimmy 
quailed under the look He could see that the other man was relent- 
lessly killing the emotion in himself, stripping himself, as it were, of 
his own flesh, stripping himself to the hard unemotional bone of the 
human male 
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‘ I give her a blank cheque/’ said Pinnegar, wth numb lips. 
“ She does as she pleases ” 

“ So much for fatherly love, compared with selfislmess,” she said 
He turned and looked at her with that curious poiver of remote 
anger And immediately she became still, quenched 

“ I give you a blank cheque, as far as I’m concerned,” he repeated 
abstractedly 

“ It IS blank indeed ' ” she said, with her first touch of bitterness 
Jimmy looked at the clock It was growong late * he might be shut 
out of the pubhc-house He rose to go, saying he would return in the 
morning He ivas leavmg the next day, at noon, for London 
He plunged into the darkness and mud of tliat black, mght-ridden 
country There was a curious elation m his spirits, mingled -with 
fear But then he always needed an element of fear, really, to elate 
him He thought with terror of those two human beings left in tiiat 
house together The fhghtemng state of tension ! He himself 
could never bear an extreme tension He always had to compromise, 
to become apologetic and pathetic He would be able to manage 
Airs Pinnegar that way Emily ' He must get used to saying it. 
Emily ' The Emiha was absurd He had never knoivn an Emily 
He felt really scared, and really elated He was domg something 
big It was not that he was in love with the woman But, my God, 
he wanted to take her away firom that man And he wanted the 
adventure of her Absolutely the adventure of her. He felt really 
elated, really himself, really manly 
But in the mormng he returned rather sheepishly to the collier’s 
house It was anotlier dark, drizzhng day, with black trees, black 
road, black hedges, blackish bnck houses, and the smell and tlie 
sound of colheries under a skyless day Like hving m some weird 
underground. 

Unwillingly he went up that passage-entry again, and knocked 
at the back door, glancing at tlie miserable little back garden with 
Its cabbage-stalks and its ugly sanitary arrangements 
The child opened the door to him : with her fair hair, flushed 
checks, and hot, dark-blue eyes 
“ Hello, Jane ' ” he said. 

The mother stood tall and square, by the table, watching him 
with portentous eyes, as he entered She was handsome, but her 
skill ivas not very good ' as if the battle had been too much for her 
health. Jimmy glanced up at her snuhng his slow, inffratiatme- smile 
that always brought a glow of success mto a womal’s spmf W 
as he sat\ her gold-flecked eyes searching in his eyes, without a bit 
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of kindliness, he thought to himself “ My God, hotvever am I going 
£0 sleep with that woman ' ” His will was ready, however, and he 
would manage it somehow. 

And whenj he glanced at the motionless, bony head and lean 
figure of the colher seated in the wooden arm-chair by the fire, he 
was the more ready He must triumph over that man 

“ "lYhat tram are you going by ^ ” asked Mrs Pmnegar 
, “ By the 12-30 ” He looked up at her as he spoke, wuth 

the wide, shining, childhke, almost coy eyes that were his peculiar 
asset She looked down at him in a sort of interested wonder She 
seemed almost fascinated by his childlike, shimng, inviting dark-grey 
eyes, with their long lashes * such an absolute change from that 
resentful unyielding that looked out always from the back of her 
husband’s blue eyes Her husband ahvays seemed like a menace to 
her, in his thinness, his concentration, his eternal unyielding And 
this man looked at one with the wide, shining, fascinating eyes of 
a young Persian kitten, something at once bold and shy and coy and 
' strangely inviting. She fell at once under their speU 

“ You’ll have dinner before you go,” she said, 
i ‘‘ No > ” he cned in pamc, unwilling indeed to eat befoie that other 
* man “ No, I ate a fabulous breakfast I will get a sandwich when 
I change m Sheffield really ! ” 

She had to go out shopping She said she would go out to the 
station with him when she got back It was just after eleven 

“ But look here,” he said, addressing also the thin abstracted man 
who sat unnoticrag, with a newspaper, “ we’ve got to get this thing 
settled. I want Mrs Pmnegar to come and live with me, her and the 
child And she’s coming ' So don’t you think, now, it would be 
better if she came right along with me to-day ! Just put a 
few things in a bag and come along Why drag the thing 
i out ? ” 

“I teU you,” rephed the husband, “ she has a blank cheque from 
me to do as she likes ” 

“ AU right, then * Won’t you do that ^ Won’t you come along 
with me now ^ ” said Jimmy, lookmg up at her exposedly, but casting 
his eyes a bit inwards Throwmg himself with dehberate impulsive- 
\ ness on her mercy 

“ I can’t < ” she said decisively “ I can’t come to-day ” 

' “ But why not — ^really Why not, while I’m here ^ You have 

[ that blank cheque, you can do as you please ” 

; “ The blank cheque won’t get me far,” she said rudely “ I can’t 

come to-day, anyhow.” • 
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“ When can you come, then ^ ” he said, with tliat queer, petulant 
pleading. “ The sooner the bettci, suicly ” 

“ I can come on Monday,” she said abruptly. 

“ Monday ' ” He gazed up at her m a kind of panic, tlirough his 
spectacles Then he set his teeth again, and nodded his head up 
and down “ All right, then * To-day is Satuiday Then Monday ’ ” 
" If you’ll excuse me,” she said, “ I’ve got to go out for a few 
things I’ll walk to the station with you when I get back ” 

She bundled Jane into a little sky-blue coat and bonnet, put on a 
heavy black coat and black hat herself, and went out 
Jimmy sat very uneasily opposite the colliei, who also wore 
spectacles to read Pinncgar put down the newspaper and pulled 
the spectacles off his nose, saying something about a Labour 
Government 

“ Yes,” said Jimmy ' “ After all, best be logical If you are 
democi atic, the only logical thing is a Labour Government Though, 
personally, one Government is as good as anotlier, to me.” 

“ Maybe so ' ” said the colliei “ But something's got to come to an 
end, sooner or later ” 

“ Oh, a great deal ' ” said Jimmy, and they lapsed into silence 
“ Have you been married before ^ ” asked Pmnegar, at lengtli 
“Yes My wife and I are divorced ” 

“ I suppose you want me to divorce my ^vlfe ’ ” said the collier 
“ Why — ’ — that would be best ” 

“ It’s the same to me,” said Pmnegar ; “ divorce or no divorce 
I’ll live with another woman, but I’ll never many another Enough 
is as good as a feast But if she wants a divorce, she can have it ’ 

“ It would certainly be best,” said Jimmy 

There was a long pause Jimmy wished the woman ivould come 
back 

“ I look on you as an instrument,” said the miner “ Sometliing 
had to break You are the mstrument tliat breaks it ” 

It was strange to sit in the room with this thin, remote, ivilful man 
Jimmy was a bit fascinated by him But, at the same time, he hated 
him because he could not be in the same room nath him without 
being under his spell He felt himself dominated And he hated it. 

“ My wife,” said Pmnegar, looking up at Jimmy ivith a peculiar* 
almost humourous, teasing grin, “ expects to see me go to the dogs 
when she leaves me It is her last hope ” 

Jimmy ducked his head and was silent, not knowmg what to say 
The other man sat still in his chair, like a sort of mfimtely patient 
prisoner, looking away out of the window and waiting ^ 
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“ She thinks,” he said again, “ that she has some wonderful future 
awaiting her somewhere, and you're gomg to open the door ” 

And again the same amused grin was in his eyes. 

And again Jimmy was fascinated by the man And again he 
hated the spell of this fascination For Jimmy wanted to be, in his 
own mind, the strongest man among men, but particularly among 
women And this thin, pecuhar man could dommate him He 
kneis'- It The very silent unconsciousness of Pinnegar dormnated the 
room, \vherevcr he was 

Jimmy hated this 

At last Mrs. Pinnegar came back, and Jimmy set off with her He 
shook hands witli the colher. 

“ Good-bye ! ” he said 

“ Good-bye ’ ” said Pinnegar, looking down at him with those 
amused blue eyes, which Jimmy knew he would never be able to 
get beyond 

And the -walk to the station was almost a walk of conspiracy against 
the man left behind, between the man m spectacles and the tall 
■woman. They arranged the details for Monday Emily was to 
come by tlic mne o’clock tram . Jimmy would meet her at Maryle- 
bone, and mstall her in his house in St John’s Wood Then, with tlie 
child, they would begin a new life Pinnegar would divorce his -wife, 
or she would divorce him . and then, another marriage 

Jimmy got a tremendous kick out of it all on the journey home 
He felt he had really done something desperate and adventurous 
But he was m too wild a flutter to analyse any results Only, as he 
drew near London, a sinking feeling came over him He was 
desperately tired after it all, almost too tired to keep up 
f Nevertheless, he went after dinner and sprang it all on Severn. 

I “ You damn fool ' ” said Severn, in consternation “ What did 

' you do it for ^ ” 

“ Well,” said Jimmy, writhing Because I wanted to ” 

; “ Good God ! The woman sounds hke the head of Medusa. 

[ You’re a hero of some stomach, I must say ' Remember Clarissa ? ” 

“ Oh,” writhed Jimmy- “ But this is different ” 

I “ Ay, her name’s Emma, or something of that sort, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Enuly ! ” said Jimmy briefly 

I “ Well, you’re a fool, anyway, so you may as well keep on acting 
; in character I’ve no doubt, by playing weepmg-'willow, you’ll 
outlive all the female storms you ever prepare for yourself I never 

I yet did see a weepmg-'willow uprooted by a gale, so keep on hanging 
your harp on it, and you’ll be all right Here’s luck ' But for a man 
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wItlo was loolcing for a little Grctchcn to adore him, you 1 c a 
corker * ” 

Which was all that Severn had to say But Jimmy ivcnt home w 1 th 
his knees shalung On Sunday morning he wiotc an anxious letter. 
He didn’t know how to begin it • Dear Mrs Finncgni and Dear Emily 
seemed either too late in the day or too early So he just plunged in, 
without dear anything. 

“ I want you to have this before you come Perhaps we have been 
precipitate I only beg you to decide finally, for yourself, before )ou 
come Don’t come, please, unless you arc absolutely sure of yourself. 
If you arc in the least unsure, wait a wliilc, wait till you arc quite 
certain, one way or the other 

“ For myself, if you don’t come I shall understand. But please 
send me a telegram If you do come, I shall welcome both you and 
the child Yours evei— J F ” 

He paid a man his return fare, and thicc pounds extra, to go on 
the Sunday and delivei this letter 

The man came back in the evening He had delivered the letter 
Theie was no ansivci 

Aivful Sunday night : tense Monday morning ' 

A telegram Anive Marylebone 1250 witli Jane. Tours ever 
Emtly.^^ 

Jimmy set his teeth and ivent to the station But when he felt her 
looking at him, and so met her eyes and after tliat saw her coming 
slowly down the platform, holding the child by the hand, her slow 
cat’s eyes smouldenng under her stiaight brows, smouldering at him : 
he almost swooned A sickly grin came over him as he held out his 
hand Nevertheless he said 

“I’m awfully glad you came ” 

And as he sat in the taxi, a perverse but intense desire for her came 
over him, making him almost helpless He could feel, so strongly, 
the presence of that other man about her, and this went to his head 
like neat spirits That other man ! In some subtle, inexplicable 
way, he was actually bodily present, the husband The woman 
moved in his aura She was hopelessly married to him 

And this went to Jimmy’s head like neat whisky Which of the 
two would fall before him with a greater fall — the woman or the 
man, her husband ^ ’ 
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There was a little snow on the giound, and the chuich clock had 
just struck midnight Hampstead in the night of winter for once was 
looking pretty, AMth clean white earth and lamps for moon, and dark 
sky abo\ e the lamps 

A confused little sound of voices, a gleam of hidden yellow light 
And tlicn tlie garden door of a tall, dark Georgian house suddenly 
opened, and three people confusedly emerged A girl in a dark blue 
coat and fur turban, ver^^ erect * a fellow with a little dispatch-case, 
slouclnng a thin man with a red beard, bareheaded, peering out of 
tlie gateway dowm the hill that swung in a curve downwards towards 
London 

“ Look at It ' A new world • ” cned the man m the beard, iromc- 
ally, as he stood on the step and peered out 

“ No, Lorenzo ' It’s only %vhitewash ! ” cried the young man in 
the overcoat His voice was handsome, resonant, plangent, with a 
weary sardonic touch As he turned back his face was dark in 
shadow 

The girl with tlie erect, alert head, like a bird, turned back to the 
two men 

“ What was that ^ ” she asked, m her quick, quiet voice 

“ Lorenzo says it’s a new world I say it’s only whitewash,” cried 
the man in the street 

She stood still and lifted her woolly, gloved finger. She was deaf 
and was talang it in 

Yes, she had got it. She gave a quick, chuckling laugh, glanced 
very quickly at the man in the bowler hat, then back at the man in 
the stucco gateivay, who was grinmng hke a satyr and waving good- 
bye 

Good-bye, Lorenzo 1 ” came the resonant, weary cry of the 
man in the bowler hat 

Good-bye I ” came the sharp, mght-bird caU of the girl 

The green gate slammed, then the mner door The two were alone 
m the street, save for the policeman at the corner. The load curved 
steeply downhill 
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“Give me the machine, won’t vou?” she said, holding out her 
w'oolly hand “ I lichcve I’m safer,” 

Do you wnnl it ^ ” he shouted. 

“ Yes, I’m sine I’m safer ” 

He handed hci the little buwvn disjiaich-cnsc, whuh was italiv 
a Maiconi listening machine foi her deafness. She mattheci eject 
as ever. He shoved his hands deep in his oveimai pod eo. and 
slouched along beside licr, as if he wouldn’t make iiw I^g^ firm. The 
road cuivcd dowm in front of them, dean and pale v ith snow imdci 
the lamps A motor-car came churning up A few dark figure,-^ 
slipped away into the daik recesses of the houses, like fishts among 
rocks above a sea-bed of wintc sand. On the left was a Uifi of trcd> 


sloping upwards into the dark 

He kept looking around, pushing out Ins finch shaped tliin and 
his hooked nose as if he wcic listening for something He could still 
hear the motor-car climbing on to the Heath Below was the 
yellow, foul-smclhng glare of the Hampstead Tube station On the 
nght the trees 

The girl, with her alert pink-and-whitc face looked at him sliarphy 
inquisitively. She had an odd nyniph-hkc inquisitiv’cncss, sometimes 
hke a bird, sometimes a squirrel, sometimes a rabbit : nev cr quite 
hke a woman. At last he stood still, as if he would go no farther 
There was a curious, baffled grin on his smooth, cream-coloured 
face. 
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“James,” he said loudly to her, leaning towards her car “ Do 
you hear somebody laughing ? ” 

“ Lauglnng ? ” she retorted quickly. “ Wlio’s laughing ^ ” 

“ I don’t Imow Somebody ” he shouted, showing his teeth at her 
m a vzvf odd way 

“ No, I hear nobody,” she announced. 

“ But It’s most extraordinary > ” he cned, his v^oice slurring up and 
down “ Put on your maclunc ” 

“ Put it on ? ” she retorted “ What for ^ ” 

“ To see if you can hear it,” he cried 
‘ Hear wbat ? ” 

“ The laughing. Somebody lauglnng It’s most extiaoidinary.” 

She gave her odd httle chuckle and handed him her machine 
He held it w'lule she opened the lid and attached the wires, putting 
the band over her head and the receivers at her ears, like a wireless 
operator Crumbs of snow fell dowm the cold darkness She 
switched on • little yeUow lights in glass tubes shone in the machine. 
She w'as connected, she was hstening He stood with his head 
ducked, his hands shoved down in his overcoat pockets 
Suddenly he lifted his face and gave the weirdest, shghtly neighing 
laugh, uncovering his strong, spaced teeth, and arching his 
black brows, and watching her with queer, gleaming, goat-like 
eyes 

' She seemed a little dismayed 
“ There ' ” he said “ Didn’t you hear it ” 

“ I heard jou I ” she said, in a tone which conveyed tliat that was 
enough 

“ But didn’t you hear it ' ” he cned, unfurhng his lips oddly again 
“ No ! ” she said 

He looked at her vindictively, and stood again with ducked head. 
She remained erect, her fur hat in her hand, her fine bobbed hair 
banded with the machine-band and catclung crumbs of snow, her 
odd, bright-eyed, deaf nymph’s face lifted with blank hstemng 
“ There ' ” he cried, suddenly jerking up his gleaming face 

“ You mean to tell me you can’t He was looking at her almost 

diabolically But something else was too strong for him His face 
wreathed with a startling, peculiar smile, seeming to gleam, and 
suddenly the most extraordmary laugh came bursting out of him, 
like an ammal laughing It was a strange, neighing sound, amazing 
in her ears She was startled, and switched her machine quieter. 

A large form loomed up * a tall, clean-shaven young poheeman. 

“ A radio ^ ” he asked laconically 
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“ No. It’s my machine I’m deaf > ” said hliss James quickly and 
distinctly She was not the daughter of a peer for nothmg 
The man in the bowler hat lifted his face and glared at the fiesh- 
faced young policeman until a pecuhar \vhite glare in his eyes 
“ Look here ' ” he said distinctly. “ Did you hear someone 
laughing ^ ” 

“ Laughing ^ I heard you, sir ” 

“ No, not me ” He gave an impatient jerk of his arm, and hfted 
his face again His smootli, creamy face seemed to gleam, there were 
subtle cur\^es of densive tnumph in all its hnes. He was careful not 
to look directly at the young pohceman “ The most extraordinary 
laughter I ever heard,” he added, and the same touch of derisive 
exultation sounded in his tones 
The pohceman looked down on him cogitatingly 
“ It’s perfectly all right,” said Miss James coolly. ‘‘ He’s not 
drunk He just hears something that we don’t hear.” 

“ Drunk ' ” echoed tlie man in the bowler hat, in profoundly 

amused derision “ If I were merely drunk ” And off he went 

again in the wnld, neighmg, ammal laughter, while his averted face 
seemed to flash 

At the sound of the laughter something roused in the blood of the 
girl and of the pohceman. They stood nearer to one another, so 
that their sleeves touched and they looked wondermgly across at 
the man m the bowler hat He lifted his black brows at them 
“ Do you mean to say you heard notliing ? ” he asked 
“ Only you,” said Miss James 
“ Only you, sir ! ” echoed the pohceman 
What was it like ? ” asked Miss James 
“ Ask me to describe it ' ” retorted the young man, in extreme 
contempt “ It’s the most marvellous sound in the world ” 

And truly he seemed wrapped up m a new mystery. 

“ Where does it come from ” asked Mss James, very practical 
“ Appaiently^'‘ it answered m contempt, “ from over there ” And 
he pointed to the trees and bushes inside the railings over the road 
“ ^Vcll, let’s go and see ! ” she said. " I can carry my machine 
and go on hstenmg ” 

The man seemed relieved to get rid of the burden He shoved his 
hands m his pockets again and sloped off across the road The pohce- 
man, a queer look flickering on his fresh young face, put his hand 
lound tlie girl’s arm carefully and subtly, to help her. She did not 
lean at all on the support of the big hand, but she was interested, so 
she did not resent it. Having held herself all her life intensely aloof 
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from physical contact, and never having let any man touch her, she 
now, with a certain nymph-like voluptuousness, allowed the large 
hand of the young policeman to support her as they followed the 
quick wolf-hke figure of the other man across the road uphill And 
she could feel the presence of the young pohceman, through all the 
thickness of his dark-blue umform, as something young and alert 
and bnght 

'When they came up to the man m the bowler hat, he was standing 
with his head ducked, his ears pricked, listemng beside the iron rail 
inside which grew big black holly-trees tufted with snow, and old, 
nbbed, silent English elms 

The pohceman and the girl stood waiting She was peering into 
the bushes with the sharp eyes of a deaf nymph, deaf to the world’s 
noises The man in the bowler hat listened intensely A lorry 
rolled downlnll, malang the earth tremble 

“ There ! ” cried the girl, as the lorry rumbled darldy past And 
she glanced round with flashmg eyes at her pohceman, her fresh soft 
face gleaming with startied life She glanced straight into the 
puzzled, amused eyes of the young pohceman He was just enjoying 
himself 

“ Don’t you see ^ ” she said, rather imperiously 
“ What IS It, Miss ^ ” answered the pohceman 
“ I mustn’t point,” she said “ Look where I look ” 

And she looked away with brilhant eyes, into the dark holly 
bushes. She must see sornething, for she smiled faintly, with subtle 
satisfaction, and she tossed her eiect head in all the pride of vindica- 
tion. The pohceman looked at her instead of into the bushes. 
There was a certain brilliance of tiTumph and vindication in all the 
poise of her shm body 

“ I always knew I should see him,” she said triumphantly to 
herself 

“ Whom do you see ^ ” shouted the man m the bowler hat 
“ Don’t you see him too ^ ” she asked, turmng round her soft, 
arch, nymph-hke face anxiously She was anxious for the little man 
to see 

“ No, I see nothing What do you see, James ^ ” cried the man in 
the bowler hat, insisting 
“ A man ” 

“ Where ? ” 

“ There Among the holly bushes ” 

“ Is he there now ^ ” 

“No I He’s gone” 
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“ What sort of a man ? ” 

“ I don’t know ” 

“ W^iat did he look like ? ” 

“ I can’t teU you.” 

But at tliat instant the man in the bowler hat turned suddenly, and 
the arch, triumphant look flew to his face 
“ Why, he must be theie ! ” he cried, pointing up the grove. 
“ Don’t you hear him laughing ? He must be behind those trees ” 
And lus voice, with curious delight, broke into a laugh again, as 
he stood and stamped his feet on Ae snow, and danced to his own 
laughter, ducking his head Then he turned away and ran swiftly 
up the avenue lined with old trees. 

He slowed down as a door at the end of a garden path, white with 
untouched snow, suddenly opened, and a woman in a long-fringed 
black shawl stood in the hght. She peered out into the night Then 
she came down to the low garden gate Crumbs of snow still fell. 
She had dark hair and a tall dark comb. 

“ Did you knock at my door ^ ” she asked of the man in the bowler 
hat 

“ I ? No I ” 

“ Somebody knocked at my door ” 

“ Did they Are you sure ? They can’t have done There are 
no footmarks in the snow ” 

“ Nor are tliere ! ” she said. “ But somebody knocked and called 
something ” 

" That’s very curious,” said tlie man “ Were you expecting 
someone ^ ” 

“ No Not exactly expecting any one Except that one is always 
expecting Somebody, you know.” In the dimness of tlie snow-ht 
night he could see her making big, dark eyes at him 
“ Was it someone laughing ^ ” he said 

“ No It was no one laughing, exactly Someone knocked, and 

I ran to open, hoping as one always hopes, you know ” 

What^” 

“ Oh — that something wonderful is going to happen ” 

^ He i\ as standing close to the low gate. She stood on tlie opposite 
side Her hair was dark, her face seemed dusky, as she looked up 
at him with her dark, meaningful eyes 

“ Did you wish someone would come ^ ” he asked 

“ Ver>' much,” she replied, in her plangent Jewish voice She 
must be a Jewess. 

No matter who ? ” he said, laughing 
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“ So long as it was a man I could like,” she said, in a low, meaning- 
ful, falsely shy voice 

“ Really ! ” he said. “ Perhaps after all it was I who knocked — 
without knowing ” 

“ I think it was,” she said “ It must have been ” 

“ Shall I come m ^ ” he asked, putting his hand on the httle gate. 

“ Don’t you think you’d better ^ ” she replied 

He bent down, unlatchmg the gate As he did so the woman in the 
black shawl turned, and, glancing over her shoulder, humed back 
to the house, wallang unevenly in the snow, on her high-heeled 
shoes. The man hurried after her, hastemng like a hound to 
catch up 

Meanwhile the girl and the policeman had come up The girl 
stood still when she saw the man in the bowler hat going up the 
garden walk after the woman in the black shawl with the fringe. 

“ Is he going m ? ” she asked quickly 

“ Looks like it, doesn’t it ^ ” said the pohceman. 

“ Does he know that woman ^ ” 

“ I can’t say I should say he soon will,” replied the pohceman. 

“ But who IS she ^ ” 

“ I couldn’t say who she is ” 

The two dark, confused figures entered the lighted doorway, then 
the door closed on them 

“ He’s gone,” said the girl outside on the snow She hastily began 
to pull off the band of her telephone-receiver, and switched off her 
machine The tubes of secret hght disappeared, she packed up the 
httle leather case Then, puUing on her soft fur cap, she stood once 
more ready. 

The shghtly martial look which her long, dark-blue, military- 
seeming coat gave her was intensified, while the shghtly anxious, 
bewildered look of her face had gone She seemed to stretch herself, 
to stretch her hmbs free And the inert look had left her full soft 
cheeks Her cheeks were alive with the glimmer of pnde and a new 
dangerous surety 

She looked quickly at the tall young pohceman He was clean- 
shaven, fresh-faced, smiling oddly under his helmet, waitmg in subtle 
patience a few yards away She saw that he was a decent young 
man, one of the waiting sort 

The second of ancient fear was followed at once m her by a blithe, 
unaccustomed sense of power 

“ Well ' ” she said “ I should say it’s no use waitmg ” She 
spoke decisively 
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“ You don’t have to wait for him, do you ^ ” asked the policeman. 
“ Not at all He’s much better where he is. ’ She laughed an odd, 
brief laugh Then glancing over her shoulder, she set off down the 
hill, cariying her little case Her feet felt light, her legs felt long and 
strong She glanced over her shoulder again The young police- 
man was following her, and she laughed to herself Her limbs felt 
so lithe and so strong, if she wished she could easily run faster than 
he If she wished she could easily kill him, even with her hands. 

So It seemed to her But why kill him ^ He was a decent young 
fellow She had in front of her eyes the dark face among tlic holly 
bushes, with the brilhant, mocking eyes Her breast felt full of 
power, and her legs felt long and strong and wild She was surprised 
herself at the strong, bright, throbbing sensation beneath her 
breasts, a sensation of triumph and of rosy anger Her hands felt 
keen on her wnsts She who had always declared she had not a 
muscle in her body ! Even noiv, it was not muscle, it ivas a sort of 
flame 

Suddenly it began to snow heavily, with fierce frozen puffs of 
wand The snow was small, in frozen grams, and hit sharp on her 
face It seemed to whirl round her as if she herself were whirhng in 
a cloud But she did not mind There was a flame in her, her hmbs 
felt flamey and strong, amid the whirl 
And the whirling, snowy air seemed full of presences, full of 
strange unheard voices She was used to the sensation of noises 
taking place which she could not hear This sensation became very 
strong She felt something was happemng in the wild air 
The London air was no longer heavy and clammy, saturated ^vith 
ghosts of the unwilling dead A new, clean tempest swept down 
from the Pole, and there were noises 
Voices were calhng In spite of her deafness she could hear some- 
one, several voices, calhng and whistling, as if many people were 
hallooing through tlie air 

“ He’s come back ' Aha ! He’s come back > ” 

There was a wild, whistimg, jubilant sound of voices in the storm 
of snow Then obscured hghtmng winked through the snoiv in the air 
“ Is that thunder and lightning ^ ” she asked of the young police- 
man, as she stood still, waiting for his form to emerge through the 
veil of whirhng snow 

“ Seems like it to me,” he said 

And at that very moment the lightning bhnked again, and the 
dark, laughmg face was near her face, it almost touched her cheek. 
She started back, but a flame of delight went over her. 
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“ There * ” she said “ Did you see that ^ ” 

“ It lightened,” said the pohceman 

She was looking at him almost angrily. But then the clean, fresh 
ammal look of his skin, and the tame-animal look in his frightened 
eyes amused her, she laughed her low, triumphant laugh He was 
obviously afraid, hke a frightened dog that sees something uncanny 
The storm suddenly whisded louder, more violently, and, with 
a strange noise hke castanets, she seemed to hear voices clapping and 
crying . 

“ He is here ' He’s come back • ” 

She nodded her head gravely 

The policeman and she moved on side by side She lived alone 
in a htde stucco house in a side street down the hill There was a 
church and a grove of trees and then the little old row of houses. 
The wind blew fiercely, thick with snow. Now and again a taxi went 
by, with Its hghts showing weirdly But the world seemed empty, 
umnhabited save by snow and voices. 

As the girl and the pohceman turned past the grove of trees near 
the church, a great whirl of wind and snow made them stand still, 
and m the wild confusion they heard a whirling of sharp, delighted 
voices, something like seagulls, crying 
“ He’s here * He’s here ' ” 

“ Well, I’m jolly glad he’s back,” said the girl calmly 
“ What’s that ? ” said the nervous policeman, hovering near the 
girl 

The wind let them move forward As they passed along the 
raihngs it seemed to them the doors of the church were open, and 
the windows were out, and the snow and the voices were blowing in 
a wild career all through the church 

“ How extraordinary that they left the church open ' ” said the 
girl 

The pohceman stood still. He could not reply 
And as they stood they hstened to the wind and the church full of 
whirling voices aU calhng confusedly 

“ Now I hear the laughing,” she said suddenly. 

It came from the church * a sound of low, subtle, endless laughter, 
a strange, naked sound 

“ Now I hear it ' ” she said. 

But the pohceman did not speak He stood cowed, with his tail 
between hi legs, hstemng to the strange noises in the church. 

The wmd must have blown out one of the windows, for they could 
see the snow whirhng in volleys through the black gap, and whirling 
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mside the church hke a dun hght. There came a sudden crash 
followed by a burst of chuckhng, naked laughter The snow seemed 
to make a queer hght inside the building, hke ghosts moving, big 
and tall 

There was more laughter, and a tearing sound On tlie wind, 
pieces of paper, leaves of books, came ^vhlrlmg among the snow 
through the dark window Then a white thing, soaring hke a crazy 
bird, rose up on the wind as if it had wings, and lodged on a black 
tree outside, strugghng It was the altar-cloth 
There came a bit of gay, tnlhng music The wind was running 
over the organ-pipes Hke pan-pipes, quickly up and down Snatches 
of wild, gay, tnlhng music, and bursts of the naked low laughter. 

“ Really ' ” said the girl “ This is most extraordmaiyL Do you 
hear the music and the people laughing ^ ” 

“ Yes, I hear somebo% on the organ ' ” said the policeman. 

“ And do you get the puff of warm ^vlnd ? Smelhng of spring. 
Almond blossom, that’s what it is ! A most marvellous scent of 
almond blossom Isn’t it an extraordinary thing ! ” 

She went on triumphantly past the church, and came to the row of 
little old houses She entered her own gate in the httle railed 
entrance 

“ Here I am 1 ” she said finally, “ I’m home now Thank you very- 
much for coimng with me.” 

She looked at the young poheeman His whole body ivas white 
as a wall with snow, and in the vague light of the arc-lamp from the 
street his face was humble and frightened 

“ Can I come in and warm myself a bit ” he asked humbly. 
She knew it was fear rather than cold that froze him He was in 
mortal fear 

“ Well ' ” she said " Stay do-wn in the sitting-room if you hke. 
But don’t come upstairs, because I am alone in the house You can 
make up the fire in the sitting-room, and you can go when you are 
warm ” 

She left him on the big, low couch before the fire, hisTace bluish 
and blank with fear. He rolled his blue eyes after her as she left 
the room But she w^t up to her bedroom, and fastened her door. 

In the morning she was in her studio upstairs in her httle house 
looking at her own paintings and laughing to herself Her canaries 
were talking and shrilly whisthng in the sunshine that followed the 
•storm The cold snow outside was still clean, and the white glare in 
the air gave the effect of much stronger sunshine than actually 
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She was looking at her oivn paintings, and chuckhng to herself 
over their cormcalness. Suddenly they struck her as absolutely absurd. 
She quite enjoyed looking at them, Aey seemed to her so grotesque 
Especially her self-portrait, with its nice brown hair and its shghtly 
opened rabbit-mouth and its baffled, uncertain rabbit-eyes She 
looked at the painted face and laughed in a long, rippling laugh, 
till the yeUoiv canaries like faded daffodils almost went mad m an 
effort to sing louder. The girl’s long, npphng laugh sounded 
tlirough the house uncannily 

The housekeeper, a rather sad-faced young woman of a superior 
sort — ^nearly all people in England are of the superior sort, superionty 
being an Enghsh ailment — came in with an inquiring and rather 
disapproiung look 

“ Did you call, Miss James ? ” she asked loudly 

“ No No, I didn’t call Don’t shout, I can hear qmte well,” 
replied tlie girl 

The housekeeper looked at her again 

“You knew there was a young man in the sitting-room ? ” she 
said 

“ No Really * ” cned the girl “ What, the young policeman ^ 
I'd forgotten all about him He came m in the storm to warm him- 
self Hasn’t he gone ^ ” 

“No, Miss James” 

“ How extraordinary of him • ^^^lat time is it ^ Quarter to nine ! 
Why didn’t he go when he was warm ^ I must go and see him, 
I suppose ” 

“ He says he’s lame,” said the housekeeper censoriously and 
loudly 

“ Lame ' That’s extraordinary He certainly wasn’t last mght. 
But don’t shout I can hear quite well ” 

“ Is Mr Marchbanks coming in to breakfast. Miss James ^ ” said 
the housekeeper, more and more censorious 

“ I couldn’t say. But I’ll come down as soon as mine is ready. 
I’ll be down in a minute, anyhow, to see the policeman Extra- 
ordinary that he is still here ” 

She sat down before her window, in the- sun, to think a while 
She could see the snow outside, the bare, purphsh trees The air 
all seemed rare and different Suddenly the world had become qmte 
different as if some skin or integument had broken, as if the old, 
mouldering London sky had crackled and rolled back, like an old 
skin, shrivelled, leaving an absolutely new blue heaven 

“ It really is extraordinary * ” she said to herself “ I certainly 
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saw that man’s face What a wonderful face it "vvas 1 T shall iic\cr 
forget It. Such laughtei > He laughs longest who laughs last. He 
certainly wall have the last laugh. I hhc him for that . he will 
laugh last Must be someone really cxtraoidmary ' How vciy nice 
to be the one to laugh last He certainly will. What a ivondeiful 
being ' I suppose I must call him a being He’s not a person 
exactly 

“ But how wondciful of him to come back and altci all the world 
immediately ' Isn't tliat exti aordinar)^ I wonder if he’ll have 
altered Maichbanks Of course Maichbanks never saw him But 
he heard lum Wouldn’t that do as well, I wondci '—1 wondn ' 

She went off into a muse about Marchbanks She and he %vcrc 
such friends They had been friends like that for almost two yean 
Never lovers Ncvei that at all But friends 

And after all, she had been m lo\c with him . in her head. This 
seemed now' so funny to her that she had been, in her head, so 
much in love wath him Aftci all, life i\as too absurd. 

Because now' she saw heiself and him as such a funny pair He so 
funnily taking life terribly seriously, especially his ow 11 life And she 
so iidiculously determined to save him fiom himself Oh, limv absurd ! 
Determined to save him fiom himself, and wildly in love witli him in 
the effort The deterimnation to save him from himself 
Absurd * Absurd ' Absurd ! Since she had seen tlic man 
laughing among the holly-bushes — such extraordinary, iv'ondcrful 
laughter — she had seen her own iidiculousness Really, what 
fantastic silliness, saving a man from himself ' Sa\'ing anybody. 
What fantastic sdhness ! How much more amusing and hvely to let 
a man go to perdition in his own way Perdition w'as more amusing 
than salvation anyhow, and a much better place for most men to 
go to 

She had never been in love with any man, and only spuriously in 
love with Marchbanlcs She saw it quite plainly now After all, 
what nonsense it all was, this bemg-in-love business Thank good- 
ness she had never made the humiliating mistake 
No, the man among the holly-bushes had made her see it all so 
plainly the ridiculousness of being in love, the infia dig business of 
chasing a man or being chased by a man 

“ Is love leally so absurd and infra dig ^ ” she said aloud to herself 
“ Why, of course ' ” came a deep, laughing voice 
She started round, but nobody w'as to be seen. 

“ I expect It’s that man again > ” she said to herself “ It really 
IS remarkable, you know I consider it’s a remarkable thing that 
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I nc\ cr 1 cally anted a man, ati)' man. And there I am. over thirty 
It H ciinous, Wlicthcr it’s something ivrong \vitli me, or right with 
me. I can’t say I don’t knov till I've proved it But I believe, if 
that man kept on lauglnng something would happen to me ” 

She die curious smell of almond blossom in the room, and 
lic.iid the distant laugh again. 

I do uondcr why hlarchbanks went uatii that woman last night 
— that Jewash-iookmg w^oman \Vhatc\ cr could he want of her ? — 
or she him ? So stiange, as if dicy bodi had made up dieir minds to 
^omedllng ^ How extraordinarily puzzling hfe is ' So messy, it all 

seems 

“ Why docs nobody ever laugh in life like tliat man ? He did seem 
so wonderful So scornful ! And so pioud 1 And so real ! With 
tho.se laughing, scornful, amazing eyes, just laughing and disappear- 
ing again I can't imagine him chasing a Jewish-lookmg woman 
Or chasing any w'oman, thank goodness. It’s all so messy My 
policeman would be mess} if one would let Inm like a dog I do 
dislike dogs, really I do And men do seem so doggy ' ” 

But c\ cn while she mused, she began to laugh again to hcisclf with 
a long, low chuckle How wondciful of that man to come and 
laugh like that and make tlic slcy crack and shrivel like an old skin * 
Wasn’t he wonderful ' Wouldn’t it be w’-onderful if he just touched 
her. Even touched her She felt, if he touched her, she herself 
would emerge new and tcndci out of an old, hard slan She was 
gazing abstractedly out of Uic window. 

‘ There he comes, just now,’’ she said abruptly But she meant 
IMarchbanks^ not the laughing man 

There he came, his hands still shoved down m his overcoat 
pockets, his head sull rather furtively ducked, m the bowler hat, and 
his legs still ratlicr shambhng He came hurrying across the road, 
not looking up, deep in thought, no doubt Thinking profoundly, 
with agonies of agitation, no doulit about his last night’s c.xperience. 

It made her laugh. 

She, w^atclung from the window^ above, buist into a long laugh, 
and the canaries went off their heads again 

He was in the hall below His resonant voice was calhng, rather 
impcnously . 

“James ’ Are you coming down ? ” 

“ No,” she called. “ You come up ” 

He came up two at a time, as if his feet were a bit savage with the 
stairs for obstructing him. 

In the doorway he stood staring at her with a vacant, sardonic 
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look, his grey eyes moving with a queer light. And she looked back 
at him with a curious, rather haughty carelessness 
“ Don’t you want your breakfast^ ” she asked It was his custom 
to come and take breakfast with her each morning 
“ No,” he answered loudly. “ I went to a tea-shop.” 

“ Don’t shout,” she said " I can hear you quite well ” 

He looked at her with mockery and a touch of malice 
“ I believe you always could,” he said, still loudly 
“ Well, anyway, I can now, so you needn’t shout,” she replied. 
And again his grey eyes, with the queer, greyish phosphorescent 
gleam in them, lingered malignantly on her face 

“ Don’t look at me,” she said calmly “ I know all about every- 
thing ” 

He burst into a pouf of malicious laughter 
“ Who taught you — the policeman ^ ” lie cried 
“ Oh, by the way, he must be downstaiis ! No, he was only 
incidental So, I suppose, was the woman in the shawl Did you 
stay all night ^ ” 

“ Not entirely I came away before dawn "Wliat did you do ? ” 
“ Don’t shout I came home long before dawn ” And she 
seemed to hear the long, low laughter. 

“ Why, what’s tlie matter ' ” lie said curiously. “ What have you 
been doing ^ ” 

“ I don’t quite know Why^ — are you going to call me to account^ ” 
“ Did you hear that laughing ? ” 

“ Oh, yes And many more things And saw things too.” 

“ Have you seen the paper ^ ” 

“ No Don’t shout, I can hear ” 

“ There’s been a great storm, blew out the ^vlndows and doors of 
the church outside here, and pretty well wrecked tlie place ” 

“ I saw It A leaf of the church Bible blew right in my face ; 

from the Book of Job ” She gave a low laugh 

“ But what else did you see ^ ” he cried loudly 
“ I saw him ” 

“ Who ^ ” 

“ Ah, that I can’t say ” 

“ But what was he lihe ^ ” 

“ That I can’t tell you. I don’t really know ” 

" But you must know Did your policeman see him too ? ” 

“ No, I don’t suppose he did My policeman ' ” And she went 
off mto a long npple of laughter “ He is by no means mine But 
I must go downstairs and see him ” 
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‘‘It’s certainly made you very strange,” Marchbanks said. 
“ You’ve got no soul, you know ” 

“ Oh, thank goodness for that ! ” she cried “ My pohceman has 
one. I’m sure Aiy policeman / ” And she went off again into a long 
peal of laughter, the canaries peahng shrill accompaniment 
“ What’s tlie matter with you ^ ” he said. 

“ Ha\Tng no soul I never had one really It was always fobbed 
off on me Soul -was the only thing there was between you and 
me Thank goodness it’s gone Haven’t you lost yours ? The 
one that seemed to worry you, like a decayed tooth ? ” 

“ But what are you talking about ^ ” he cried 
“ I don’t know,” she said. “ It’s ail so extraordinary But look 
here, I must go down and see my policeman He’s downstairs m the 
sitting-room You’d better come with me ” 

They went down together The policeman, m his waistcoat and 
shirt-sleeves, was lying on the sofa, with a very long face 

“ Look here ' ” said Miss James to him “ Is it true you’re lame ^ ” 
“ It is true That’s why I’m here I can’t walk,” said the fair- 
haired young man as tears came to his eyes 
“ But how did It happen ^ You weren’t lame last night,” she said 
“ I don’t know how it happened — but when I woke up and tried 
to stand up, I couldn’t do it ” The tears ran down his distressed face 
“ How very extraordinary ! ” she said “ What can we do 
about it ^ ” 

“ Which foot IS It ^ ” asked Marchbanks “ Let us have a look 
at it ” 

“ I don’t like to,” said the poor devil 
“ You’d better,” said Miss James 

He slowly pulled off his stocking, and showed his white left foot 
curiously clubbed, hke the weird paw of some animal When he 
looked at it himself, he sobbed 

And as he sobbed, the girl heard again the low, exulting laughter 
But she paid no heed to it, gazing curiously at the weeping young 
pohceman 

“ Does It hurt ^ ” she asked 

“ It does if I try to walk on it,” wept the young man 
“ I’ll tell you what,” she said “ We’ll telephone for a doctor, and 
he can take you home in a taxi.” 

The young fellow shamefacedly wiped his eyes 
“ But have you no idea how it happened ^ ” asked Marchbanks 
anxiously. 

“ I liaven’t myself,” said the young fellow 
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At that moment the girl heaid the low, eternal laugh right in her 
ear She started, but could sec nothing 

She started round again as MarchbanU ga\c a strange, yelping 
cry, like a shot animal His white face was drawn, distorted m a 
curious gnn, that was chiefly agony but partly i,vild recognition 
He .was staring with fixed eyes at something And in the idling 
agony of his eyes was tlie horrible gnn of a man i\ho realizes he has 
made a final, and this time fatal, fool of himself 

“ Why,” he yelped in a high voice, “ I knew it was he ! ” And 
with a queer shuddering laugh he pitched forwaid on the carpet and 
lay writhing for a moment on tlie floor Then he lay still, in a \\ cird, 
distorted position, like a man struck by lightning 
Miss James stared with round, staring biown eyes 
“ Is he dead ^ ” she asked quickly. 

The young poheeman was trembling so that he could hardly speak 
She could hear his teeth chattering 
“ Seems like it,” he stammered. 

There was a faint smell of almond blossom in the air. 
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“ Well, dear * ” said Henrietta “ If I had such a worried look 
on my face, when I was going down to spend the week-end with the 
man I was engaged to — and going to be married to in a month — 
ell ' I should either tr)^ and change my face, or hide my feelings, 
or something ” 

“ You shut up • ” said Hester curtly “ Don’t look at my face, 
if it doesn’t please you.” 

“ Now, my dear Hester, don’t go into one of your tempers ' Just 
look in the mirror, and you’U see what I mean ” 

“ "WTio cares what you mean • You’re not responsible for my 
ace,” said Hester desperately, showing no intention of looking m 
the mirror, or of otherwise followmg her sister’s kind advice 
Hennetta, being the younger sister, and mercifully unengaged, 
hummed a tune hghtly She was only twenty-one, and had not the 
faintest intention of jeopardizing her peace of mind by accepting 
any sort of fatal ring. Nevertheless, it was nice to see Hester “ getting 
off ”, as they say ; for Hester was nearly twenty-five, which is 
senous 

The worst of it was, lately Hester had had her famous “ worned ” 
look on her face, when it was a question of the faithful Joe dark 
shadows under the eyes, drawn hues down the cheeks And when 
Hester looked like that, Hennetta couldn’t help feehng the most 
homd jangled echo of worry and apprehension in her own heart, 
and she hated it She simply couldn’t stand that sudden feelmg of 
fear 

“ What I mean to say,” she continued, “ is — that it’s jolly unfair 
to Joe, if you go down looking like that Either put a better face on 

it, or ” But she checked herself She was going to say “ don’t 

go ” But reaUy, she did hope that Hester would go through with 
this marriage Such a weight off her, Henrietta’s, mind 

“ Oh hang ' ” cned Hester “ Shut up 1 ” And her dark eyes 
flashed a spark of fury and misgiving at the young Henrietta 
Hennetta sat down on the bed, lifted her chin, and composed her 
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face like a meditating angel She really was intensely fond of Hester, 
and the worried look was such a terribly bad sign. 

“ Look here, Hester ’ ” she said. “ Shall I come down to Mark- 
bury with you ^ I don’t mind, if you’d like me to ” 

‘‘ My dear girl,” cried Hester in desperation, “ what earthly use 
do you think that would be ^ ” 

“ Well, I thought It might take the edge off the intimacy, if that’s 
what worries you ” 

Hester re-echoed with a hollow, mocking laugh 
“ Don’t be such a child^ Henrietta, really ! ” she said 
And Hester set off alone, down to Wiltshire, where her Joe had 
just started a little farm, to get married on After being in tlie 
artillery, he had got sick and tired of business besides, Hester would 
never have gone into a httle surburban villa. Every woman sees her 
home through a wedding ring. Hester had only taken a squint 
through her engagement ring, so far. But Ye Gods ' not Golders 
Green, not even Harrow ’ 

So Joe had built a little brown wooden bungalow — ^largely with his 
own hands . and at the back was a small stream with two willows, 
old ones At the sides were brown sheds, and chicken runs There 
were pigs m a hog-proof wire fence, and two cows in a field, and a 
horse Joe had thirty-odd acres, with only a youth to help him. 
But of course, there would be Hester 

It all looked very new and tidy Joe was a worker He too looked 
rather new and tidy, very healthy and pleased with himself He 
didn’t even see the “ worried look ”. Or if he did, he only- 
said 

“ You’re looking a big fagged, Hester Going up to the City takes 
It out of you, more than you know You’ll be another virl down 
here ” 

“ Shan’t I just ' ” cried Hester 

She did like it, too ' — the lots of white and yellow hens, and the 
pigs so full of pep ' And tlie yellow thin blades of willow leaves 
showering softly down at the back of her house, from the leaning old 
trees She liked it awfully especially the yellow leaves on the earth. 

She told Joe she thought it was all lovely, topping, fine ' And 
he was awfully pleased Certainly he looked fit enough 

The mother of the helping youth gave them dinner at half-past 
twelve The afternoon was all sunshine and little jobs to do 5ter 
she had dried the dishes for the mother of the youth * 

“ Not long now. Miss, before you’ll be cooking at tins ranffe and 
a good little range it is ” ° 
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“ Not long now, no • ” echoed Hester, m the hot httle wooden 
kitchen, tliat was overheated from the range 

The woman departed After tea, the youth also departed and Joe 
and Hester shut up the chickens and the pigs It was nightfall 
Hester went m and made the supper, feeling somehow a bit of 
a fool, and Joe made a fire in the living-room, he feehng rather 
important and luscious. 

He and Hester would be alone m the bungalow, till the youth 
appeared next mormng. Six months ago, Hester would have 
enjoyed it They were so perfectly comfortable together, he and 
she. They had been friends, and his family and hers had been friends 
for years, donkey’s years He was a perfectly decent boy, and 
there would never have been anything messy to fear from him Nor 
from herself. Ye Gods, no I 

But now, alas, since she had promised to marry him, he had made 
the wretched mistake of falhng “ in love ” with her He had never 
been that way before And if she had known he would get this way 
now, she would have said decidedly . Let us remain fnends, Joe, 
for this sort of thing is a come-down Once he started cuddhng and 
petting, she couldn’t stand him Yet she felt she ought to She 
imagined she even ought to hke it Though where the ought came 
from, she could not see 

“ I’m afraid, Hester,” he said sadly, “ you’re not m love with me 
as I am with you ” 

“ Hang It all ' ” she cned “ If I’m not, you ought to be jolly 
well thankful, that’s all I’ve got to say ” 

Which double-barrelled remark he heard, but did not register 
He never hked looking anything in the very pm-pomt middle of the 
eye He just left it, and left all her feehngs comfortably in the dark. 
Comfortably for him, that is 

He was extremely competent at motor-cars and farming and all 
that sort of thing. And surely she, Hester, was as complicated as a 
motor-car ! Surely she had as many subtle little valves and mag- 
netos and accelerators and all the rest of it, to her make-up ' If 
only he would try to handle her as carefully as he handled his car ' 
She needed starting, as badly as ever any automobile did Even if 
a car had a self-starter, the man had to give it the right twist., 
Hester felt she would need a lot of cranking up, if ever she was to^ 
start off on the matrimomal road with Joe And he, the fool, just 
sat in a motionless car and pretended he was making heaven knows 
how many miles an hour 

This evening she felt really desperate She had been quite all 
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light doing things with him, during the afternoon, about the place 
Then she liked being mth him. But now that it was evening and 
they were alone, the stupid little room, the cosy fire, Joe, Joe’s pipe, 
and Joe’s smug sort of hypocritical face, all was just too much for her. 

“ Gome and sit here, dear,” said Joe persuasively, patting the 
sofa at his side And she, because she believed a nice girl would have 
been only too delighted to go and sit “ there ”, went and sat beside 
him But she was boiling. What cheek ' What cheek of him even to 
have a sofa ’ She loathed the vulgarity of sofas 

She endured his arm round her waist, and a certain pressuie of 
his biceps which she presumed was cuddling He had carefully 
knocked his pipe out But she thought how smug and silly his face 
looked, all its natural frankness and straightforwardness had gone. 
How ridiculous of him to stroke the back of her neck • How idiotic 
he was, trpng to be lovey-dovey ' She wondered what sort of sweet 
nothings Lord Byron, for example, had murmured to his various 
ladies Surely not so bhthenng, not so incompetent ' And how 
monstrous of him, to kiss her hlce that 

“ I’d infinitely rather you’d play to me, Joe,” she snapped 
“ You don’t want me to play to you to-night, do you, dear ^ ” 
he said 

“ Why not to-mght ^ I’d love to hear some Tchaikowsky, some- 
thing to stir me up a bit ” 

He rose obediently, and went to the piano He played quite well. 
She listened And Tchaikowsky imgHt have stirred her up all right. 
The music itself, that is If she hadn’t been so desperately aware that 
Joe’s love-making, if you can call it such, became more absolutely 
impossible after the sound of the music 

“ That was fine ’ ” she said, “ Now do me my favourite nocturne ” 
While he concentrated on the fingering, she shpped out of the 
house 

Oh ' she gasped a sigh of rehef to be m the cool October air. 
The darkness was dim, in the west was a half moon freshly shimng, 
and all the air was motionless, dimness lay like a haze on the earth. 

Hestei shook her hair, and strode away from the bungalow, 
ivhich was a perfect little drum, re-echoing to her favounte nocturne* 
She simply rushed to get out of earshot 
Ah > the lovely mght ' She tossed her short hair again, and felt 
like Mazeppa’s horse, about to dash away into the infimte Though 
the infimte was only a field belonging to the next farm But Hester 
felt herself seething in the soft moonlight Oh ' to rush away over 
tlic edge of the beyond ' if tlie beyond, like Joe’s breadknife, did 
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have an edge to it. “ I know I’m an idiot,” she said to herself. 
But that didn’t take away the isald surge of her limbs Oh ' If 
there were only some other solution, mstead of Joe and his spoomng. 
Yes, SPOONING ! The word made her lose the last shred of her self- 
respect, but she said it aloud 

There was, however, a bunch of strange horses m this field, so 
she made her way cautiously back through Joe’s fence It was just 
like him, to have such a httle place that you couldn’t get away from 
the sound of his piano, wthout trespassing on somebody else’s ground 
As she drew near the bungalmv, however, the drumming of Joe’s 
piano suddenly ceased Oh Heaven ! she looked wildly round An 
old willow leaned over the stream She stretched, crouching, and 
witli the quickness of a long cat, climbed up into the net of cool- 
bladed foliage 

She had scarcely shuffled and settled into a tolerable position, 
when he came round the corner of the house and into the moonlight, 
looking for hei How dare he look for her ' She kept as still as a bat 
among the leaves, watching him as he sauntered with erect, tire- 
somely manly figure and lifted head, staring round in the darkness. 
He looked for once very ineffectual, insignificant, and at a loss 
Where ^vas his supposed male magic ^ Why was he so slow and 
unequal to the situation ^ 

There ' He w’’as calhng softly and self-consciously . “ Hester ' 
Hester ' Where have you put yourself^ ” 

He w'as angry really Hester kept still in her tree, trying not to 
fidget She had not the faintest intention of answering him He 
might as well have been on another planet He sauntered vaguely 
and unhappily out of sight 

Then she had a qualm “ Really, my girl, it’s a bit thick, tlie 
way you treat him * Poor old Joe ’ 

Immediately something began to hum inside her " I hear those 

tender voices calling Poor Old Joe ' ” 

Nevertheless, she didn’t want to go indoors to spend the evemng 

tete a tete—mj word !— with him , , r 

“ Of course it’s absurd to think I could possibly fall m love like 
that I would rather fall into one of his pig-troughs It’s so fright- 
fully common As a matter of fact, it’s just a proof that he doesn’t 
love me ” 

This thought went through her hke a bullet “ The very fact of 
his being in love with me proves that he doesn’t love me No man 
that loved a woman could be m love with her hke that It’s so 
insulting to her ” 
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She immediately began to ci Vj and fumbling in licr sleeve for her 
hanky, she nearly fell out of the tree. WMuch brought her to her 
senses 

In the obscure distance she saw him returning to the liousc, and she 
felt bitter “ Why did he start all this m(„ss ^ I nc\ cr wanted to 
marry anybody, and I ccitainly never bargained for anybody 
falling m love with me. Now I’m miserable, and T feel abnormal. 
Because the majority of girls must like this in-lovc business, or men 
wouldn’t do it And the majority must be normal. So Fm abnormal, 
and I’m up a tree I loathe myself. As for Joe, he’s spoilt all there 
was between us, and he expects me to marry him on the strength of 
It It’s perfectly sickening ^ What a mess life is How I loathe 
messes * ” 

She immediately shed a few more tcais, in the course of which 
she heaid the door of the bungalow shut ivith somcUiing of a bang. 
He had gone indoors, and lie was going to be righteously offended. 
A new misgiving came over her. 

The willow tree was uncomfoi table The air ivas cold and damp. 
If she caught another chill she’d piobably snufUe all svmlcr long. 
She saw the lamphght coming warm from the windou of the 
bungalow, and she said “ Damn ' ” ivhich meant, in her ease, tliat 
she was feeling bad 

She shd down out of tlie tree, and scratclicd her aim and probably 
damaged one of her nicest pair of stockings. “ Oh hang ^ ” she said 
with emphasis, preparing to go into the bungalo^\ and have it out 
with poor old Joe. I will not call lum Poor Old Joe ! 

At that moment she heard a motor-car slow down m the lane, and 
there came a low, cautious toot from a hooter. Headlights shone at 
a standstill near Joe’s new iron gate. 

“ The cheek of it ! The unbearable check of it ! There’s that 
young Henrietta come down on me ' ” 

She flew along Joe’s cinder-drive like a Mainad 
“ Hello, Hester I ” came Henrietta’s young voice, coolly floating 
from the obscurity of the car “ Hoiv’s everything ^ ” 

“ What cheek ' ” cried Hester “ What amazing cheek ' ” She 
leaned on Joe’s iron gate, and panted 
‘‘ How’s everything ^ ” repeated Hemietta’s \ oice blandly. 

“ What do you mean by it ? ” demanded Hester, still panting. 

“ Now, my girl, don’t go ojff at a tangent ' IVc rveren’t coming in 
unless you came out. You needn’t flunk we want to put our noses 
m your affairs We’re going dmvn to camp on Bonamy Isn’t the 
weather too divine * ” 
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Bonamy was Joe’s pal, also an old artillery man, who had set up 
a “ farm ” about a mile further along the land Joe was by no means 
a Robinson Crusoe in his bungalow. 

‘‘ Who are you, anyway ^ ” demanded Hester 
“ Same old birds,” said Donald, from the dnver’s seat Donald 
was Joe’s brother Henrietta was sitting in front, next to him 
“ Same as ever,” said Teddy, poking his head out of the car 
Teddy was a second cousin. 

“ Well,” said Hester, sort of climbing down “ I suppose you 
may as well come in, now you are here Have you eaten ^ ” 

“ Eaten, yes,” said Donald “ But we aren’t coming in this trip, 
Hester , don’t you fret ” 

“ Why not ^ ” flashed Hester, up in arms 
“ ’Fraid of brother Joe,” said Donald 

“ Besides, Hester,” said Henrietta anxiously, “ you know you 
don’t want us ” 

“ Henrietta, don’t be a fool ' ” flashed Hester 

“ 'Well^ Hester ' ” remonstrated the pained Henrietta. 

“ Gome on in, and no more nonsense > ” said Hester 
“ Not this trip, Hester,” said Donny 
“ No sir ' ” said Teddy 

“ But what idiots you all are • Why not ^ ” cried Hester 
“ ’Fraid of our elder brother,” said Donald 
“ All nght,” said Hester “ Then I’ll come along with you.” 

She hastily opened the gate 

“ Shall I just have a peep ^ I’m pining to see the house,” said 
Henrietta, chmbing with a long leg over the door of the car. 

The night was now dark, the moon had sunk The two girls 
crunched in silence along the cinder track to the house 
“ You’d say, if you’d rather I didn’t come m — or if Joe’d rather,” 
said Henrietta anxiously She was very much disturbed in her 
young imnd, and hoped for a clue Hester walked on without 
answering Henrietta laid her hand on her sister’s arm. Hester 
shook It off, saying 

“ My dear Hennetta, do be normal ' ” 

And she rushed up the three steps to the door, which she flung 
open, displaying the lampht living-room, Joe m an arm-chair by the 
low fire, his back to the door He did not turn round 

“ Here’s Hennetta ' ” cried Hester, m a tone which meant 
“ How's that ^ ” 

He got up and faced round, his brown eyes in his stiff face very 
angry 
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“ Ho\v did jm get here ^ ” he asked ruddy. 

“ Came in a cai/’ said young Henrietta, from her Age of 
Innocence 

“ With Donald and Teddy — they’re there just outside the gate,” 
said Hester “ The old gang ! ” 

“ Coming in ^ ” asked Joe, with greater anger in his voice. 

“ I suppose you’ll go out and invite them,” said Hester 
Joe said nothing, ]ust stood like a block 

“ I expect you’ll tlunk it’s awful of me to come intruding,” said 
Henrietta meekly “ We’re just going on to Bonamy's ” She gazed 
innocently round the room “ But it s an adorable little place, 
awfully good taste in a cottagey sort of way. I like it aiHully. Gan 
I warm my hands ? ” 

Joe moved from in front of the fire He was in his slippers 
Henrietta dangled her long red hands, red from the night air, 
before the grate. 

“ I’ll rush right away again,” she said 
“ Oh-h,” drawled Hester curiously “ Don’t do that ’ ” 

“ Yes, I must Donald and Teddy are ivaiting ” 

The door stood wide open, the headhghts of the car could be seen 
in the lane 

“ Oh-h ' ” Again that curious drawl fiom Hester. “ I’ll tell 
them you’re staying the night wuth me I can do ^vlth a bit of 
company ” 

Joe looked at her 
“ What’s the game ? ” he said 

“ No game at all * Only now Tatty's come, she may as well stay ” 
“ Tatty ” was the rather infrequent abbreviation of “ Henrietta 
“ Oh, but Hester ! ” said Henrietta “ I’m going on to Bonamy’s 
with Donald and Teddy ” 

“ Not if I want you to stay here • ” said Hester. 

Henrietta looked all surprised, resigned helplessness 
“ What’s the game ? ” repeated Joe “ Had you fixed up to 
come down here to-mght ^ ” 

“ No Joe, really ’ ” said Henrietta, wuth earnest innocence “ I 
hadn’t the faintest idea of such a thmg, till Donald suggested it at 
four o’clock this afternoon. Only the weatlier ivas too perfectly 
divine, we had to go out somewhere, so we thought w^e’d descend on 
Bonamy I hope Ae won’t be firightfully put out, as well ” 

“ And if we had arranged it, it wouldn’t have been a crime ” 
struck in Hester. And anyway, now you’re here you miffht as 
well all camp here ^ 
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“ Oh no, Hestei I I know Donald will never come inside the 
gate. He was angry with me for makmg him stop, and it was I who 
tooted It wasn’t him, it was me The curiosity of Eve, I suppose 
Anyhow I’ve put my foot in it, as usual. So now I’d better clear out 
as fast as I can Good mght 1 ” 

She gathered her coat round her with one arm and moved vaguely 
to the door 

" In that case. I’ll come along with you,” said Hester 

“ But Hester ' ” cned Henrietta And she looked inquiringly at 
Joe 

“ I know as little as you do,” he said, “ what’s going on ” 

His face was wooden and angry, Henrietta could make nothing 
of him 

“ Hester > ” cried Henrietta. “ Do be sensible ^ "^Adiat’s gone 
wrong ' Why don’t you at least explain^ and give everybody a 
chance ! Talk about being normal • — ^you’re always flinging it at 
me I ” 

There was a dramatic silence 

“ What’s happened ^ ” Henrietta insisted, her eyes very bright 
and distressed, her manner showing that she was deterimned to be 
sensible 

“ Nothing, of course ' ” mocked Hester 
Dojou know, Joe ? ” said Henrietta, like another Portia, turning 
very sympathetically to the man 

For a moment Joe thought how much nicer Henrietta was than 
her sister. 


* 


“ I only know she asked me to play the piano, and then she 
dodged out of the house Since then, her steering gear’s been out of 
. order ” 


“ Ha-ha-ha > ” laughed Hester falsely and melodramatically “ I 
hke that I hke my dodgmg out of the house ' I went out for a 
breath of fresh air I should hke to know whose steering gear is out 


of order, talking about my dodgmg out of the house ’ ” 

“ You dodged out of the house,” said Joe 
“ Oh, did I ? And why should I, pray ^ ” 

“ I suppose you have your own reasons ” 

“ I have too And very good reasons ” 

There was a moment of stupefied amazement Joe and Hester 

had known each other so well, for such a long time And now look 


at them ' 

“ But why did you, Hester ^ ’’ asked Henrietta, m her most breath- 
less naive fasluon 
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“ Why did I what ? ” 

There was a low toot from the motor-car in the lane. 

“ They’re calling me ! Good-bye ' ” cried Henrietta, wrapping 
her coat round her and turning decisively to the door. 

“ If you go, my girl, I’m coming with >011,” said Hester. 

“ But why ^ ” cried Henrietta m amazement The horn tooted 
again She opened the door, and called into the night 

“ Half a minute ' ” Then she closed the door again, sofdy, and 
turned once more in her amazement to Hester. 

“ But why, Hester ^ ” 

Hester’s eyes almost squinted with cxaspei ation. She could hardly 
bear even to glance at the wooden and angry Joe. 

“ Why ^ ” 

“ Why ^ ” came the soft reiteration of Henrietta’s question. 

All the attention focused on Hester, but Hester was a sealed book. 
“ Why^” 

“ She doesn’t know herself,” said Joe, seeing a loophole 
Out rang Hester’s crazy and melodramatic laugh 
“ Oh, doesn’t she ' ” Her face flew into sudden strange fur>^ 
Well, if you want to know, I absolutely can’t stand your making love 
to me, if that’s what you call the business ” 

Hennetta let go the door handle, and sank weakly into a chair 
The worst had come to the worst Joe's face became purple, then 
slowly paled to yellow 

" Then,” said Hennetta in a hollow voice, “ you can’t marry him.” 
“ I couldn’t possibly marry him if he kept on being in love i\uth 
me ” She spoke the tivo words mth almost snarhng emphasis 
“ And you couldn’t possibly marry him if he wasn't,'" said the 
guardian angel, Hennetta 

“ Why not,” cried Hester “ I could stand lum all nght till he 
started being in love with me Now, he’s simply out of the question ” 
There was a pause, out of which came Henrietta’s 
“ After all, Hester, a man’s supposed to be in love with the woman 
he wants to marry.” 

“ Then he’d better keep it to himself, that’s all I’ve got to say ” 
There was a pause Joe, silent as ever, looked more wooden and 
sheepishly angry 

“ But Hester > Hasn’t a man got to be in love with you ? ” 

“ Not with me ’ You’ve not had it to put up with, my girl ” 
Henrietta sighed helplessly ’ ° 

“ Then you can’t marry him, that’s obrious V\fliat an aivful pity ’ ” 
A pause. ^ ^ ' 
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Nothing can be so perfectly humiliating as a man making love 
to you,” said Hester. “ I loathe it ” 

“ Perhaps it’s because it’s the wrong man,” said Henrietta sadly, 
with a glance at the wooden and sheepish Joe 
“ I don’t beheve I could stand that sort of thing, with any man 
Henrietta, do you know what it is, being stroked and cuddled ^ It’s 
too perfecdy aivful and ndiculous ” 

“ Yes > ” said Henrietta, musing sadly. “ As if one were a per- 
fectly priceless meat-pie, and the dog licked it tenderly before he 
gobbled It up It ts rather sickening, I agree ” 

“ And what’s so awful, a perfectly decent man will go and get that 
way Nothing is so awful as a man who has fallen in love,” said 
Hester. 

“ I kno.w what you mean, Hester So doggy * ” said Henrietta 
sadly. 

The motor horn tooted exasperatedly Henrietta rose like a 
Portia who has been a failure She opened the door, and suddenly 
yelled fiercely into the mght 

“ Go on without me I’ll walk Don’t wait ” 

“ How long will you be ^ ” came a voice 
“ I don’t know If I want to come, I’ll walk,” she yelled 
“ Come back for you in an hour ” 

“ Right,” she shrieked, and slammed the door m their distant 
faces Then she sat down dejectedly, in the silence She was going 
to stand by Hester That fool, Joe, standing there hke a mutton- 
head ' 

They heard the car start, and retreat down the lane 
“ Men are awful 1 ” said Henrietta dejectedly 
“ Anyhow, you’re mistaken,” said Joe with sudden venom, to 
Hester “ I’m not in love with you. Miss Clever.” 

The two women looked at him as if he were Lazarus risen 
“ And I never was m love with you, that way,” he added, his 
brown eyes burmng with a strange fire of self-conscious shame and 
anger, and naked passion 

“ Well, what a liar you must be then. That’s all I can say f ” 
replied Hester coldly 

“ Do you mean,” said young Henrietta acidly, “ that you put 
^ It all on ^ ” 

“ I thought she expected it of me,” he said, with a nasty httle 
smile that simply paralysed the two young women If he had turned 
’ into a boa-constrictor, they would not have been more amazed. 
That sneering little smile ' Their good-natured Joe I 
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“ I thought It was expected of me,” he repeated, jeenng. 

Hester was horrified 

“ Oh, but how beastly of you to do it ' cried Hcmictta to him 
“ And what a he ' ’ cued Hester. “ He liked it ” 

“ Do you think he did, Hester ? ’’ said Henrietta 
“ I liked It m a way,” he said impudently “ But I shouldn’t have 
liked It, if I thought she didn’t ” 

Hester flung out her arms 

“ Henrietta,” she cried, " i\hy can’t we IJll him ^ ’ 

“ I wish we could,” said Henrietta. 

“ What are you to do, when you know a girl's ratlicr stiict, and 
you like her for it — and you’re not going to be married lor a month 
— and — and you — and you’ve got to get o\ cr the interval somehow — 

and vhat else does Rudolf Valentino do foi you ^ — you like /iim ’’ 

“ He’s dead, poor dear But I loathed him, said Hester. 

“ You didn’t seem to,” said he 

“ Well, anyhow, you aren’t Rudolf Valentino, and I loathepoK in 
the role ’ 

“ You won’t get a chance again I loatlicjwi altogether.'’ 

“ And I’m extremely relieved to hear it, my boy.” 

There was a lengthy pause, after which Henrietta said ^\ith 
decision 

“ Well, that’s that ! Will you come along to Bonamy’s wutli me, 
Hester, or shall I stay here wath you ^ ” 

“ I don’t care, my girl,” said Hester with bravado. 

“ Neither do I care what you do,” said he “ But I call it pretty 
rotten of you, not to tell me right out, at first ” 

“ I thought It was real with you then, and I didn't ivant to hurt 
you,” said Hester 

“ You look as if you didn’t w^ant to hurt me,” he said. 

“ Oh, now,'' she said, “ smee it w^as all pretence, it doesn’t matter ” 
“ I should say it doesn’t,” he retorted 

There was a silence The clock, which was intended to be their 
family clock, ticked rather hastily 

“ Anyway,” he said, “ I consider you’ve let me dowm ” 

“ I hke that ' ” she cried, “ considering ivhat you’ve played off 

He looked her straight in the eye They knew^ each other so w^ell. 
Wliy had he tried tliat silly love-making game on her ^ It was 
a betrayal of their simple intimacy. He saw it plainly, and repented 
And she saw the honest, patient love for her m his eyes and tlie 
queer, quiet central desire It was the first time she had seen it 
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that quiet, patient, central desire of a young man who has suffered 
dunng his youdi, and seeks now almost with the slowness of age A 
hot flush went over her heart She felt herself responding to him. 
“ What have you decided, Hestei ? ” said Henrietta 
“ I’ll stay with Joe, after all,” said Hester 

“ Verv well,” said Henrietta “ And Til go along to Bonamy’s,” 
She opened die door quietly, and was gone 
Joe and Hester looked at one another from a distance 
I'm Sony, Hester,” said he 

“ You know, Joe,” she said, “ I don’t mind what you do, if you 
love me really ” 
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I KNEW Carlotta Fell in the early da} s before the war. Then she 
was escaping into art, and was just “ Fell That was at our famous 
but uninspired school of art, the Thwaitc, ivhcrc I myself i\as 
diligently murdering my talent At the Thwaitc thc> alisays gave 
Carlotta tlic Still-life prizes She accepted them calmly, as one of 
our conquerors, but the rest of the students felt \icious about it. 
They called it buttering the laurels, because Carlotta ivas Flon., 
and her fatlier a well-known peer. 

She ivas by way of being a beauty, too Hci family was not rich, 
yet she had come into five hundred a year of her owm, when she was 
eighteen ; and tliat, to us, was an enormity. Then she appealed 
in the fashionable papers, affecting to be wistful, with pearls, slanting 
her eyes Then she went and did anotlicr of hei beastly sUll-hvcs, 
a cactus-m-a-pot 

At the Thwaite, being snobs, we uere proud of her too She 
showed off a bit, it is true, playing bird of paradise among the 
pigeons At the same time, she was tlirilled to be intli us, and out 
of her own set Her ivistfulncss and yearning “ for something else ” 
was absolutely genuine Yet she was not going to hobnob iwtli us 
either, at least not indisciirmnately. 

She was ambitious, in a vague way She u anted to coruscate, 
somehow or other She had a family of clever and “ distinguished 
uncles, who had flatteied her. \'Vhat then ^ 

Her cactuses-m-a-pot were admirable But even she didnT 
expect them to start a revolution Perhaps she i\ ould rather gloiv 
in the wide if dirty skies of hfe, than m the somewhat remote and 
unsatisfactory ether of Art 

She and I were “ friends ” in a bare, stark, but real sense I was 
poor, but I didn’t really care She didn’t really care eitliei YTtereas 
I did care about some passionate vision ivliich, I could feel, lay 
embedded in the half-dead body of this hfe The quick body 
within the dead I could it And I ivanted to get at it, if only 
for myself 

She didn’t know what I was after Yet she could feel that I was It, 
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and, being an aristocrat of the Kingdom of It, as well as the realm of 
Great Bntain, she was loyal — loyal to me because of It, tlie quick 
body which I imagined within the dead 

Still, we never had much to do with one another I had no money. 
She never wanted to introduce me to her own people I didn’t want 
it either Sometimes we had lunch together, sometimes we went to 
a theatre, or we drove in the country, in some car that belonged to 
neither of us. We never flirted or talked love I don’t think she 
wanted it, any more than I did. She wanted to marry into her own 
surroundings, and I knew she was of too frail a paste to face my 
future 

Now I come to think of it, she was always a bit sad when we were 
together Perhaps she looked over seas she would never cross She 
belonged finally, fatally, to her own class Yet I think she hated 
them. When she was in a group of people who talked “ smart,” 
titles and bean monde and all that, her rather short nose would turn up, 
her wide mouth press into discontent, and a languor of bored irrita- 
tion come even over her broad shoulders Bored irritation, and a 
loathing of chmbers, a loathing of the ladder altogether She hated 
her o^vn class yet it was also sacrosanct to her She dishked, even 
to me, mentiomng the titles of her friends Yet the very hurried 
resentment with which she said, when I asked her. Who is it ? — 

“ Lady Nithsdale, Lord Staines — old friends of my mother,” 
proved that tlie coronet was wedged into her brow, like a ring of 
iron grown into a tree 

She had another kind of reverence for a true artist perhaps more 
genuine, perhaps not ; anyhow, more free and easy 
She and I had a curious understanding in common an inkling, 
perhaps, of the unborn body of life hidden within the body of this 
half-death which we call life . and hence a tacit hostihty to the 
commonplace world, its inert laws We were rather like two 
soldiers on a secret rmssion m an enemy country Life, and people, 
was an enemy country to us both. But she would never declare 
herself 

She always came to me to find out what I thought, particularly 
in a moral issue Profoundly, fretfully discontented with the con- 
ventional moral standards, she didn’t know how to take a stand of 
her own So she came to me She had to try to get her own feehngs 
straightened out In that she showed her old British fibre I told her 
what, as a young man, I thought ‘ and usually she was resentful. She 
did so want to be conventional She would even act quite perversely, 
in her determination to be conventional But she always had to 
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and, being an aristocrat of the Kingdom of It, as well as the realm of 
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it cither Sometimes we had lunch together, sometimes we went to 
a theatre, or we drove m tlie country, in some car that belonged to 
neitlier of us. We never flirted or talked love I don’t think she 
wanted it, any more than I did She wanted to many into her own 
surroundmgs, and I knew she w^as of too frail a paste to face my 
future 
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together Perhaps she looked over seas she would never cross She 
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titles and beau vnonde and aU that, her rather short nose would turn up, 
her wide mouth press into discontent, and a languor of bored irrita- 
tion come even over her broad shoulders. Bored irritation, and a 
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come back to me, to ask me again She clc]3cndccl on me morally. 
Even when she disagieed with me, it soothed her, and restored her 
to know my point of view Yet she disagiccd witli me 

We had tlien a curious abstract intimacy, that went very deep, 
yet showed no obidous contact Perhaps I was the only person in 
the world with whom she felt, in her uneasy self, at home, at peace. 
And to me, she was always of my own inltinsic sort, of my own 
species Most people are just another species to me They might 
as well be turkeys 

But she would ahvays act according to the conventions of her class, 
even peiversely And I knew it 

So, just before the war she married Loid Lathkill She w'as 
twenty-one I did not see her till war was dcclaied , then she asked 
me to lunch with her and her husband, m town He was an officer 
in a Guards regiment, and happened to be in uniform, looking very 
handsome and well set-up, as if he expected to find tlie best of life 
served up to him for ever He w^as very dark, w'lth dai k eyes and fine 
black hair, and a very beautiful, diffident voice, almost womanish 
in Its slow, delicate inflections He seemed pleased and flattered at 
having Cailotta for a wife 

To me he was beautifully attentive, almost deferential, because 
I was poor, and of tlie other world, those poor devils of outsiders 
I laughed at him a htde, and laughed at Cailotta, w'ho was a bit 
irritated by the gentle delicacy witli which he treated me 

She was elated too I remember her saying 

“ We need war, don’t you think ? Don’t you think men need tlie 
fight, to keep life chivalrous and put martial riamour mto 
It?” 

And I remember saying, “ I think w^e need some sort of fight ; 
but my sort isn’t the war sort ” It ivas August, w^e could take it 
lightly 

“ What’s your sort ? ” she asked quickly. 

“ I don’t know : single-handed, anyhoiv,” I said, \vith a gnn 
Lord Lathkill made me feel hke a lonely sansculotte, he was so 
completely unostentatious, so very willing to pay all the attention 
to me, and yet so subtly complacent, so unquestionably sure of his 
position* Whereas I was not a very sound earthenware pitcher 
which had already gone many times to tlie weU. 

He was not conceited, not half as conceited as I was He was ivillmg 
to leave me all the front of the stage, even with Carlotta. He felt 
so sure of some things, hke a tortoise m a ghttering, pohshed tortoise- 
shell that mirrors eternity. Yet he was not quite easy with me. 
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“ You are Derbyshire ^ ” I said to liim, looking into his face. 
“ So am I * I was born in Derbyshire ” 

He asked me with a gentle, uneasy sort of politeness, where 
But he was a bit taken aback. And his dark eyes, broodmg over me, 
had a sort of fear in them. At the centre they were hollow with a 
certain misgiving. He was so sure of circumstances^ and not by any 
means sure of the man in the middle of the circumstances Himself • 
Himself • That was already a ghost 

I felt that he saw in me somedung crude but real, and saw himself 
as something m its own way perfect, but quite unreal. Even his love 
for Carlotta, and his marriage, was a circumstance that was inwardly 
unreal to lum One could tell by tlie curious way m which he waited, 
before he spoke And by the hollow look, almost a touch of madness, 
in his dark eyes, and in his soft, melancholy voice 
I could understand that she was fascinated by him But God help 
him if ever circumstances went against him ! 

She had to see me again, a week later, to talk about him. So she 
asked me to the opera She had a box, and we were alone, and the 
notorious Lady Perth was two boxes away But this was one of 
Carlotta’s conventional perverse little acts, with her husband m 
France She only wanted to talk to me about him 
So she sat m tlie front of her box, leamng a little to the audience 
and talking sideways to me Any one would have known at once 
there was a liaison between us, how dangereuse they would never have 
guessed. For there, in the full view of the world — ^her world at least, 
not imne — she was talking sideways to me, saying in a hurried, yet 
stony voice : 

“ "WTiat do you think of Luke ^ ” 

She looked up at me heavily, with her sea-coloured eyes, waiting 
for my answer. 

“ He’s tremendously charming,” I said, above the theatreful of 
faces 

“ Yes, he’s that ' ” she rephed, in the flat, plangent voice she had 
when she was serious, like metd ringing flat, with a strange far- 
reaching vibration. “ Do you think he’ll be happy ^ ” 

“ Be happy ’ ” I ejaculated. “ When, he happy ? ” 

“ With me,” she said, giving a sudden httle smrt of laughter, like 
a schoolgirl, and looking up at me shyly, mischievously, anxiously. 

“ If you make him,” I said, still casual 
“ How can I make him ? ” 

She said it with flat plangent earnestness. She was always hke 
that, pushing me deeper in than I wanted to go. 
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“ Be happy yourself, I suppose * and quite sure about it And 
then tell him you’re happy, and tell him he is, too, and he’ll be it ’’ 
“ Must I do all that ? ” she said rapidly “ Not otherwise ^ ” 

I Imew I was frowning at her, and she was -watching my fio\vn 
“ Probably not,” I said roughly “ He’ll never make up his 
mind about it himself” 

“ How did you Imow ” she asked, as if it had been a mystcr>’- 
“ I didn’t It only seems to me like that ” 

“ Seems to you hke that,” she re-echoed, in that sad, clean mono- 
tone of finahty, always like metal. I appreciate it in her, that she 
does not murmur or whisper. But I wished she left me alone, in 
that beastly theatre 

She was wearing emeralds, on her snow-white skin, and leamng 
forward gazing fixedly down into the auditorium, as a crystal-gazei 
into a crystal Heaven knows if she saw all those httle facets of faces 
and plastrons As for me, I knew that, lilce a sansculotte, I should 
never be king till breeches were ofif 

“ I had terrible work to make him marry me,” she said, in her 
swift, clear, low tones 
“ Why^” 

“ He was frightfully m love with me. He is ! But he thinks he’s 
unlucky . .” 

“ Unlucky, how ^ In cards or in love ^ ” I mocked 
“ In both,” she said briefly, with sudden cold resentment at my 
flippancy There was over her eyes a glaze of fear. “ It’s m their 
family ” 

“ What did you say to him ^ ” I asked, rather laboured, feeling 
the dead weight 

“ I promised to have luck for two,” she said And war -^vas 
declared a fortnight later ” 

“ Ah, well ' ” I said “ That’s the world’s luck, not yours ” 

“ Quite ’ ” she said 
There was a pause 

“ Is his family supposed to be unlucky ” I asked 
“ The Worths ^ Terribly ! They really are ! ” 

It was interval, and the box door had opened Garlotta always 
had her eye, a good half of it at least, on the external happenings 
She rose, hke a reigmng beauty— which she wasn’t, and never 

became— to speak to Lady Perth, and, out of spite, did not introduce 
me ^ 

Garlotta and Lord Lathkill came, perhaps a year later, to visit us 
when we were m a cottage m Derbyshire, and he was home on leave. 
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She was going to have a child, and was slow, and seemed depressed. 
He was vague, charming, taUang about the country and the history 
of the lead mines But the two of them seemed vague, as if they 
never got anywhere 

The last time I saw them was when the war was over, and I was 
leaving England They were alone at dinner, save for me He was 
still haggard, with a wound in the throat But he said he would soon 
be w'ell His slow, beautiful voice w^as a bit husky now And his 
velvety eyes were hardened, haggard, but there was w^earmess, 
emptiness in the hardness 

I was poorer than ever, and felt a little weary myself Garlotta 
■was struggling with his silent emptiness Since -the war, the melan- 
choly fixity of his eyes was more noticeable, the fear at the centre was 
almost monomama She was "wilting and losing her beauty 

There were tivins m the house After dinner, we went straight up 
to look at them, to the night nursery. They were two boys, with 
their father’s fine dark hair, both of them 

He had put out his cigar, and leaned over the cots, gazing in 
silence The nurse, dark-faced and faithful, drew back Garlotta 
glanced at her children , but more helplessly, she gazed at him 
“ Bonny children ' Bonny boys, aren’t they, nurse ? ” I said softly 
" Yes, sir ' ” she said quickly “ They are > ” 

“ Ever thmk I’d have twins, roistering twms ^ ” said Garlotta, 
looking at me 

“ I never did,” said I 

“ Ask Luke whether it’s bad luck or bad management,” she said, 
with that schoolgirl’s smrt of laughter, looking up apprehensively 
at her husband 

“ Oh, I ' ” he said, turning suddenly and speaking loud, in his 
wounded voice “ I call it amazing good luck, myself ! Don’t 
know what other people think about it ” Yet he had the fine, 
wincing fear m his body, of an injured dog. 

After that, for years I did not see her again. I heard she had a 
baby girl Then a catastrophe happened both the tivins were 
lulled in a motor-car accident in America, motoring with their aunt 
I learned the news late, and did not wnte to Garlotta What 
could I say ^ 

A few months later, crowning disaster, the baby girl died of some 
sudden illness The Lathkill ill-luck seemed to be working surely 
Poor Garlotta > I had no further news of her, only I heard that 
she and Lord Lathkill were both living in seclusion, -with his mother, 
at the place m Derbyshire 
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When ciicinn^tanccs biought me lo Fnglanfl, I drbxilcci vvbtiin 
myself, wlicthcr I should wiitc or not to Caikatn A* hvA I a 
note to the London acldicss. 

I held a reply fiom the countiA' . “ So glad you ar^ uitiiin irarh 
again ' When will you come and see ns ? ” 

I \sas not very keen on going lo Ridding-^. Aftci all, it v/as Lord 
Lallikilfs place, and Lady Latlikill, Ins mother, was old and ol the 
old school And I ahva\s something of a sairamlottc, who t'dll only 
be king when brccclu s are off.” 

“ Come lo town,” I \\rotc, “ and let us have lurif h tosunlu r.” 

She came She looked older, and pain had diavn hoii/onial 
lines acioss hci face 

“ Yoific not a bit di/fcicnt,” she said to me 

“ And )Ouhc only a hide bit,” I said 

“ Am I ' ” she icphed, m a deadened, mdanehohe voice “ Per- 
haps ' I suppose while we live we've got to live. Wh.U do vou 


thmli ^ 


“ Yes, I think it. To be the living dead, that’s aw'ful 
“ Quite i ” she said, with tciriblc iinalitv 
“ How IS Lord Latlikill ^ ” I asked 

“ Oh,” she said “ It's finished him, as fai as living is coneeinecL 
But he’s \ cr)’’ willing foi me to live 
“ And you, arc you wilhng ^ ” I said 
She looked up into my eyes, strangely. 

“ I’m not sure,” she said “ I need help \\ hat do v ou think 
about it ^ ” 

“ Oh, God, live if you can ' ” 

“ Even take help ^ ” she said, with hci strange iinoh'cd simpheitv, 
“ Ah, certainly,” 

" Would you recommend it ? ” 

" Why, yes > You are a young tiling I began 

'' Won’t you come down to Riddings ^ ” she said quickly. 

“ And Lord Lathkill — and his mother ? '’ I asked. 

“ They want you.” 

“ Do you want me to come ” 

“ I w^ant you to, yes ’ Will you ^ ” 

“ Why, yes, if you want me ” 

" When, then ? ” 

“ When you wish ” 

“ Do you mean it ^ ” 

“ Why, of course ” 

“ You’re not afraid of the Latlikill ill-luck ^ ” 
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“//” I exclaimed in amazement; such amazement, that she 
gave her schoolgirl smrt of laughter 

“Very well, then,” she said. “Monday^ Does that suit 
you ? ” 

We made arrangements, and I saw her off at the station. 

I Inew Riddings, Lord Lathloll’s place, from the outside. It 
was an old Derbyshire stone house, at the end of the village of Middle- 
ton * a house with three sharp gables, set back not very far from the 
high road, but with a gloomy moor for a park behind 

Monday was a dark day over the Derbyshire hills. The green hills 
were dark, dark green, the stone fences seemed almost black Even 
the litde railway station, deep in the green, cleft hollow, was of stone, 
and dark and cold, and seemed in the underworld 

Lord Lathkill was at the station He was wearing spectacles, and 
his brown eyes stared strangely. His black hair fell lank over his 
forehead 

“ Fm so awfully glad you’ve come,” he said “ It is cheering 
Garlotta up immensely.” 

Me, as a man myself, he hardly seemed to notice I was some- 
thing which had arrived, and was expected Otherwise he had an 
odd, unnatural bnskness of manner. 

“ I hope I shan’t disturb your mother. Lady Lathkill,” I said as 
he tucked me up in the car 

“ On the contrary,” he sang, in his slow voice, “ she is looking 
forward to your coming as much as we both are Oh, no, don’t look 
on Mother as too old-fashioned, she’s not so at all She’s tremend- 
ously up to date in art and hterature and that kind of thing She 
has her leamng towards the uncanny — spintuahsm, and that kind of 
thing — nowadays, but Garlotta and I think that if it gives her an 
interest, all well and good ” 

He tucked me up most carefully in the rugs, and the servant put 
a footwarmer at my feet 

“Derbyshire, you know, is a cold county,” continued Lord 
Lathkill, “ especially among the hills ” 

“ It’s a very dark county,” I said 

“ Yes, I suppose it is, to one coming from the tropics. We, of 
course, don’t notice it ; we rather like it ” 

He seemed curiously smaller, shrunken, and his rather long 
cheeks were sallow His manner, however, was much more cheerful, 
almost commumcative But he talked, as it were, to the faceless air, 
not really to me I wasn’t really there at all He was talking to 
himself And when once he looked at me, his brown eyes had a 
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hollow look, like gaps wath nothing in them except a haggard, hollow 
fear He was gazing through the windows of nothingness, to see if 
I ivere really there. 

It was dark when we got to Riddings The house had no door in 
the front, and only two windows upstaiis were lit It did not seem 
very hospitable We entered at die side, and a very silent man- 
servant took my things 

We went upstairs in silence, m the dead-seeming house Carlotta 
had heard us, and was at the top of the stairs She ivas already 
dressed ; her long white arms were bare ; she had something 
glittering on a dull gieen dress 

“ I was so afraid you wouldn’t come,” she said, in a dulled voice, 
as she gave me her hand She seemed as if she would begin to cry. 
But of course she wouldn’t The corridor, dark-panelled and with 
blue carpet on the floor, receded dimly, with a certain dreary gloom. 
A servant was diminishing in the distance, witli my bags, silently. 
There ivas a curious, unpleasant sense of tlic fixity of the materials 
of the house, the obscene triumph of de'’ natter Yet tlie place 
was warm, central-heated 
Carlotta pulled herself together, >rid said, dulled ; 

“ Would you care to speak to ir / mother-in-laiv before you go to 
your room ^ She would like it ” 

We entered a small drawing-room, abruptly I saw the water- 
colours on the walls and a white-haired lady m black bendmg round 
to look at the door as she rose, cautiously 

‘‘ This is Mr Moner, Mother-in-law,” said Carlotta, in her duU, 
rather quick way, “ on his way to his room ” 

The dowager Lady Lathkill came a few steps forward, leaning 
from heavy hips, and gave me her hand. Her crest of hair was snow’^ 
white, and she had curious blue eyes, fixed, with a tiny dot of a pupil, 
peering from her pink, soft-skinned face of an old and well-preserved 
■woman She wore a lace fichu The upper part of her body was 

rnoderately slim, leamng forward shghtly from her heavy black- 
silk hips 

She murmured something to me, staring at me fixedly for a long 
tune, but as a bird does, with shrewd, cold, far-distant sight As 
a hawk, perhaps, looks shrewdly far down, in his search Then, 
muttenng, she presented to me the other two people in the room . 
a taU, short-faced, swarthy young woman with the hint of a black 
moustache ; and a plump man in a dinner-jacket, rather bald and 
luddy, \vith grey moustache, but yellow under the eyes. He 
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They all seemed awkward, as if I had interrupted them at a seance. 
I didn’t know what to say : they were utter strangers to me. 

“ Better come and choose your room, then,” said Gailotta, and I 
bowed dumbly, following her out of the room The old Lady 
LathkiU still stood planted on her heavy hips, looking half round 
after us with her ferret’s blue eyes She had hardly any eyebrows, 
but they were arched high up on her pink, soft forehead, under the 
crest of icily white hair She had never emerged for a second from 
the remote place where she unyieldingly kept herself 
Garlotta, Lord LathkiU and I tramped in silence down the corridor 
and round a bend We could none of us get a word out. As he 
suddenly, rather violently flung open a door at the end of the wing, 
he said, turmng round to me with a resentful, hangdog air • 

“We did you the honour of offering you our ghost room It 
doesn’t look much, but it’s our equivalent for a royal apartment ” 

It was a good-sized room with faded, red-painted panelhng show- 
ing remains of gilt, and tlie usual big, old mahogany furmture, and 
a big pmky-faded carpet ivith big, wlntish, faded roses A bright fire 
was burmng in the stone fire-place 

“ Why ^ ” said I, looking at the stretches of the faded, once hand- 
some carpet 

“ Why what ? ” said Lord Lathkill “ Why did we offer you this 
room ^ ” 

“ Yes ! No ! 'Why is it your equivalent for a royal apartment ^ ” 
“ Oh, because our ghost is as rare as sovereignty m her visits, and 
twice as welcome. Her gifts are infimtely more worth having ” 

“ What sort of gifts ^ ” 

“ The family fortune She mvanably restores the family fortune 
That’s why we put you here, to tempt her.” 

“ What temptation should I be ^ — especially to restoring your 
faimly fortunes I didn’t think they needed it, anyhow ” 

“ 'Well ' ” he hesitated. “ Not exactly in money . we can manage 

modestly that way ; but in everything else but money ” 

There was a pause. I was thinking of Garlotta’s “ luck for two ” 
Poor Garlotta ' She looked worn now. Especially her chin looked 
worn, showmg the edge of the jaw She had sat herself down m a 
chair by the fire, and put her feet on the stone fender, and was leamng 
forward, screemng her face with her hand, still careful of her com- 
plexion I could see her broad, white shoulders, showing the 
shoulder-blades, as she leaned forward, beneath her dress But it 
was as if some bitterness, had soaked all the life out of her, and she 
was only weary, or inert, drained of her feelings. It grieved me, and 
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the thought passed through my mind that a man should take her in 
his arms and cherish her body, and stait her flame again. If she 
would let him, which was doubtful. 

Her courage was fallen, m her body ; only her spirit fought on. 
She would have to restore the body of her life, and only a living body 
could do It. 

“ What about your ghost ? ” I said to him “ Is she really ghastly ^ ’’ 
Not at all ' ” he said. “ She’s supposed to be lovely But I have 
no experience, and I don’t know anybody who has We hoped you’d 
come, though, and tempt her. Mothci had a message about you, 
you know.” 

“ No, I didn’t know.” 

“ Oh, yes ' When you were still in Africa. The medium said : 
‘ There is a man in Africa I can only see M, a double M He is 
thmlang of your family. It would be goed if he entered your 
family.’ Mother was awfully puzzled, 1 it Carlotta said ‘ Mark 
Morier ’ at once.” 

*' That’s not why I asked you down,” said Carlotta quickly, look- 
ing round, shading her eyes ivitli her hand as she looked at me. 

I laughed, saying nothing. 

“ But, of course,” continued Lord Lathkill, “ you necdrCt have this 
room We have another one ready as well Would you like to 
see it ^ ” 

“ How does your ghost manifest herself^ ” I said, pariyung 
“ Well, I hardly knew. She seems to be a very grateful presence, 
and that’s about all I do know. She was apparently quite persona 
grata to every one she visited Gratissitna, apparently ' ” 

“ Bemssimo ' ” said I. 

A servant appeared in the doorway, murmuring something I could 
not hear Everybody in the house, except Carlotta and Lord Lath- 
kill, seemed to murmur under their breath. 

“ What’s she say ? ” I asked. 

“ If you will stay in this room ? I told her you might like a room 
on the front And if you’ll take a bath ? ” said Carlotta. 

‘‘ Yes ' ” said I. And Carlotta repeated to the maid-seivant. 

“ And for heaven’s sake speak to me loudly,” said I to tliat elderly 
correct female m her starched collar, in the doorway. ^ 

“ Very good, sir » ” she piped up " And shall I make the bath 
hot, or medium ^ 


“ Hot ! ” said I, hke a cannon-shot 
“ Very good, sir ! ” she piped up again, and her 
twinkled as she turned and disappeared 


elderly eyes 
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Carlolta laughed, and I sighed 

Wc were six at table. The pink Colonel witli the yellow creases 
under his blue eyes sat opposite me, like an old boy with a liver. 
Next him sat Lady LathkiU, watching from her distance Her pink, 
soft old face, naked-seeming, with its pin-point blue eyes, was a real 
modern watch-face 

Next me, on my left, was the dark young woman, whose shm, 
swardiy arms had an mdiscermble down on tliem She had a 
blacldsh neck, and her expressionless yellow-broivn eyes said nothing, 
under level black brows She was inaccessible. I made some 
remarks, witliout result Then I said 
“ I didn’thear your name whenLadyLathkill introduced me to you ” 
Her yello^v-bro^vn eyes stared into mine for some moments before 
she said * 

“ Mrs Hale ! ” Then she glanced across the table. “ Colonel 
Hale IS my husband ” 

My face must have signalled my surprise She stared into my 
eyes very curiously, with a significance I could not grasp, a long, 
hard stare I looked at the bald, pink head of the Colonel bent over 
his soup, and I returned to my own soup 
“ Did you have a good time m London ? ” said Carlotta. 

“No,” said I “ It w'as dismal” 

“ Not a good word to say for it ^ ” 

“ Not one ” 

“ No mcc people ^ ” 

“ Not my sort of mce.” 

“ What’s your sort of mce ^ ” she asked, with a httle laugh 
The otlier people were stone It was like talking into a chasm 
“ Ah ' If I knew myself, I’d look for them ! But not sentimental, 
with a lot of soppy emotions on top, and nasty ones underneath ” 

“ Who are you thinking of ^ ” Carlotta looked up at me as the 
man brought the fish. She had a crushed sort of roguishness The 
other diners were images 

“ I ? Nobody. Just everybody No, I think I was tlunkmg of 
the Obelisk Memonal Service ” ^ 

“ Did you go to It ^ ” 

“ No, but I fell into it ” 

“ Wasn’t It moving ^ ” 

“ Rhubarb, senna, that kind of moving • ” 

She gave a httle laugh, looking up into my face, from the fish 
“ What was wrong with it ^ ” 

I noticed that the Colonel and Lady LathkiU each had a little dish 
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of rice, no fish, and that they were served second~oh, humility * — 
and tliat neither took the white wine. No, they had no \sanc-glas5es. 
The remoteness gatlieied about them, like the snows on Ever^t. 
The dowager peeied across at me occasionally, like a while ermine 
out of the snow, and she had that cold air about her, of being good, 
and containing a secret of goodness remotely, ponderously, fixedly 
knowing better And I, with my chatter, ivas one of those fabulous 
fleas that are said to hop upon glaciers. 

“ Wrong ivith it It ivas ivrong, all wrong. In the rain, a soppy 
crowd, ivith soppy bare heads, soppy emotions, soppy chi'^sanlhe- 
mums and prickly laurestinus ! A steam of ivet mob-cmotions ^ 
Ah, no, it shouldn’t be allowed ” 

Carlotta’s face had fallen. She again could feci death in her 
bowels, the land of deatli the war signifies 
“ Wouldn t you have us honour the dead ^ ’ came Lady Latlikilfs 
secretive %oice acioss at me, as if a ivlute ermine had baiked. 

“ Honoui the dead 1 ” My mind opened m amazement “ Do 
you tlunk they’d be honoured ^ ” 

I put the question in all sincerity 

“ They would understand the mten ^on was to honour tliem,’* 
came her reply. 

I felt astounded 

If I were dead, would I be honoured if a great, steamy i\ et 
crowd came aftei me ivith soppy chrysanthemums and pricklv 
laurestinus ^ Ugh ! Td run to the netheimost ends of Hades 
Lord, how I’d run from them * ” 


The manservant gave us roast mutton, and Lady Lathkfll and the 
Colonel chestnuts in sauce. Then he poured the burgundy. It ivas 
good ivine The pseudo-conversation was interrupted 
Lady Lathbll ate in silence, like an ermine in the snow, feeding 
on his prey Sometimes she looked round the table, her blue e\ 
peering fixedly, completely uncommunicative She was veiy 
watchful to see that w^e were all properly attended to , “ The 
currant jelly for Mr Morier,” she would murmur, as if it \\ere her 
table Lord Lathkill, next her, ate in complete absence Sometimes 
she murmured to him, and he muimured back, but I nevci could 
hear what they said The Colonel swallowed die chestnuts in deject- 
ion, as if all were weary duty to him now I put it down to his liver 
It was an awful dmner-party I never could hear a woid anybody 
said, except Cailotta They aU let their words die in their throats 
as it the larynx were the coffin of sound ’ 

Carlotta tried to keep ffier end up, the cheerful hostess sort of 
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thing. But Lady Lathloll somehow, in silence and apparent 
humility, had stolen the authonty that goes with the hostess, and 
she hung on to it grimly, like a white ermine sucking a rabbit. 
Garlotta kept glanang miserably at me, to see what I thought I 
didn’t tlunk anything. I just felt frozen within the tomb And I 
drank the good, good warm burgundy. 

“ Mr Morier’s glass < ” murmured Lady Lathkill, and her blue 
eyes with their black pin-pomts rested on mine a moment 
" Awfully nice to dnnk good burgundy ! ” said I pleasantly 
She bowed her head slightly, and murmured something inaudible 
I beg your pardon ^ ” 

Very glad you hke it f ” she repeated, with distaste at having 
to say it again, out loud 
“ Yes, I do It’s good ” 

Mrs Hale, who had sat tall and erect and alert, like a black she- 
fox, never making a sound, looked round at me to see what sort of 
specimen I was She was just a bit intrigued 
“ Yes, thanks,” came a musical murmur from Lord Lathkill. 

“ I think I will take some more ” 

The man, who had hesitated, filled his glass. 

“ I’m awfully sorry I can’t drink wine,” said Garlotta, absently. 

“ It has the wrong effect on me ” 

“ I should say it has the wrong effect on eveiybody,” said the 
Golonel, with an uneasy attempt to be there. “ But some people 
hke the effect, and some don’t ” 

I looked at him in wonder Why was he chipping in ^ He looked 
as if he’d hked the effect well enough, m his day 
“ Oh, no ' ” retorted Garlotta coldly. “ The effect on different 
people is quite different ” 

She closed with finality, and a further frost fell on the table 
" Quite so,” began the Golonel, trying, since he’d gone off the 
deep end, to keep afloat 
But Garlotta turned abruptly to me 

“ Why IS it, do you thinlc, that the effect is so different on different 
people ^ ” 

“ And on different occasions,” said I, grmmng through my 
burgundy. “ Ho you know what they say ^ They say that alcohol, 
if It has an effect on your psyche, takes you back to old slates of 
consciousness, and old reactions But some people it doesn’t 
stimulate at all, there is only a nervous reaction of repulsion ” 

“ There’s certainly a nervous reaction of repulsion in me,” said 
Garlotta 
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“ As there is in all higher natures/’ mui mured Lady Lathkill. 

“ Dogs hate whisky/’ said I. 

“ That’s quite nght/’ said the Colonel. “ Scared of it ! ” 

“ I’ve often thought/’ said I, “about those old states of conscious- 
ness It’s supposed to be an awful retrogression, reverting back to 
them Myself, my desire to go onwards takes me back a little ” 

“ Where to ^ ” said Garlotta 

“ Oh, I don’t know ’ To where you feel a bit warm, and like 
smashing the glasses, don’t you know ^ 

“ J’avons bien bu et nous boirons ’ 

Cassons les verres nous les paycrons ' 

Compagnons * Voyez vous bicn ' 

Voyez vous bien ' 

Voyez > voyez ' voyez vous bicn 
Que les d’moiselles sont belles 
Oil nous allons ' ” 


I had the effrontery to sing this verse of an old soldier’s song \vlule 
Lady Lathkill was fimshmg her celery and nut salad. I sang it 
quite nicely, in a natty, well-balanced little voice, smihng all over 
my face meanwhile The servant, as he went round for Lady Lath- 
kill’s plate, furtively fetched a look at me. Look I thought I. 
Tou chicken that’s come untrussed t 

The partridges had gone, we had swallowed the flan, and were at 
dessert They had accepted my song in complete silence. Even 
Garlotta ’ My flan had gone down in one gulp, like an oyster 
“ You’re quite right ! ” said Lord Lathkill, amid the squashing of 
walnuts “ I mean the state of mind of a Viking, shall we say, or of 
a Gatahne conspirator, might be frightfully good for us, if we could 
recapture it ” 

“ A Viking ' ” said I, stupefied And Garlotta gave a wild snirt 
of laughter 

“ Why not a Viking ^ ” he asked in aU innocence 
“ A Viking ! ” I repeated, and swallowed my port Then I 
looked round at my black-browed neighbour 
“ Why do you never say anything ^ ” I asked 
“ What should I say ’ ” she rephed, frightened at the thought 
I w^oHmshed I gazed into my port as if expecting the ultimate 

Lady LathM rustled her filler-tips in tlie finger-bowl, and laid 
do™ her napbn decisively The Colonel, old buck, rose at once 
to draw back her chair. Place an kommes ’ I bowed to my nagh- 
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bour, Mrs. Hale, a most disconcerting bow, and she made a circuit 
to get by me. 

“ You won’t be awfully long ? ” said Carlotta, looking at me with 
her slow, hazel-green eyes, between mischief and wistfulness and 
utter depression. 

Lady LathkiU steered heavily past me as if I didn’t exist, perching 
rather forward, with her crest of white hair, from her big hips. She 
seemed abstracted, concentrated on something, as she went 
I closed the door, and turned to the men. 

“ Dans la premiere auberge 
J'eiis Ven bu f ” 
sang I m a little voice. 

Quite nght,” said Lord Lathkill. “ You’re quite right ” 

And we sent the port round 

“ This house,” I said, “ needs a sort of spring cleaning ” 

“ You’re quite right,” said Lord Lathkill 

“ There’s a bit of a dead smell • ” said I. “ We need Bacchus, 
and Eros, to sweeten it up, to freshen it ” 

“ You think Bacchus and Eros ? ” said Lord Lathkill, with com- 
plete seriousness , as if one might have telephoned for them 

“ In the best sense,” said I As if we were going to get them from 
Fortnum and Mason’s, at least 

“ What exactly is the best sense ? ” asked Lord Lathkill 
“ Ah ! The flame of life ! There’s a dead smell here ” 

The Colonel Angered his glass with thick, inert fingers, uneasily. 
“ Do you think so ^ ” he said, looking up at me heavily 
“ Don’t you ? ” 

He gazed at me with blank, glazed blue eyes, that had deathly 
yellow stains underneath. Something was wrong with him, some 
sort of breakdown He should have been a fat, healthy, jolly old 
boy Not very old either . probably not quite sixty But with this 
collapse on him, he seemed, somehow, to smeU 

“ You know,” he said, stanng at me with a sort of gruesome 
challenge, then looking down at his wine, “ there’s more things than 
we’re aware of, happemng to us * ” He looked up at me again, 
shutting his full hps under his little grey moustache, and gazing 
with a glazed defiance 
“ Quite ' ” said I 

He continued to gaze at me with glazed, gruesome defiance 
“ Ha ' ” He made a sudden movement, and seemed to break up, 
collapse and become brokenly natural. “ There, you’ve said it. 

I married my wife when I was a kid of twenty.” 
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“ Mis Hale ^ ’ I exclaimed 

“Not this one ”-~hc jcikcd his head lov.ard*- the door— “ mv 
liisl wife Thcic was a pause ; he looled at rnc \% ith shamed eyes, 
then turned his wineglass round and his In ad tlropped. Staring 
at his twisting glass, he continued : I inairiul her when I was 
twenty, and she was Uvcnty-cight You might s.iy, she man led me. 
Well, there it was ! ’^Ve had three children — I’ve got three mairicd 
daughters— and w'C got on all right I suppo^c she mothered me, 
in a way And I ncvci tlioughl a thing I was f on tent enough, 
wasn t tied to her apron strings, and she nc\ cr asked quf si ions. She 
was ahva)s fond of me, and I took it for gi anted I took it for 
granted. Even wdicn she died — I w'as away in Salonil a— J took it 
for granted, if you understand me It wms jiai t of the rest of things — 
w’^ar — life — death I knew' I should feel lonely when I got back 
Well, then I got buried — shell dropped, and the dug-out caved in — 
and that queered me. They sent me home And tlic minute I saw 
the Lizaid light — it was evening when ^vc got up out of die Bay — I 
realized that Lucy had been waiting for me. I could feel her there, 
at my side, more plainly than I feel you now And do y ou know , 
at that moment I ^voke up to her, and she made an awLul impression 
on me She seemed, if you get me, tremendously powerful, 
important , everytlimg else dwindled away. There w as tlic Lizard 
light blinking a long way off, and that meant liomc. .And all the 
rest was my wife, Lucy as if her skirls filled all the darkness In a 
way, I w'as frightened ; but tliat was because I couldn’t quite get 
myself into Ime I felt * Good God f I never knew her f And she was 
this tremendous thing • I felt hkc a child, and as w'eak as a kitten 
And, believe me or not, from that day to dus she's ncvci left me I 
know' quite ^^'ell she can hear what I’m sa)'ing. But she'll let me tell 
you I knew that at dinner-time ” 

“ But w'hat made you marry again ^ ” I said 

“ She made me ' ” He w'cnt a trifle yellow on his cheek-bones. 
“ I could feel her telling me, ‘ Marry 1 Marry I ’ Lady Latlikill 
had messages from her too ; she was her great friend in life I didn’t 
think of marrying But Lady LathkiU had tlie same message, that 
I must many' Then a medium described tlic girl, in detail mv 
present wife I knew her at once, friend of my daughters. After 
that the messages became more insistent, w'aking me tliree and four 
times in the mght Lady Lathloll urged me to propose, and I did it 
and was accepted My present infe ivas just tw enty-eight, the aee 
Lucy had been ” ® 

“ How' long ago did you marry -the present Mrs Hale ^ 


55 
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‘‘ A little over year ago. Well, I thought I had done what was 
required of me. But directly after the wedding, such a state of 
terror came over me — perfectly unreasonable — I became almost 
unconscious. My present wife asked me if I was ill, and I said I was. 

got to Paris I felt I was dying. But I said I was going out to 
sec a doctor, and I found myself kneeling in a church Then I found 
peace — and Lucy. She had her arms round me, and I was hke a 
child at peace I must have knelt there for a couple of hours in 
Lucy’s arms 1 72ever felt hke that when I was alive why, I couldn’t 

stand that sort of tiling ' It’s all come on after— after And 

noiv, I daren’t offend Lucy’s spirit If I do, I suffer tortures till 
I’ve made peace again, till she folds me in her arms. Then I can 
live But she won’t let me go near the present Mrs Hale I — I — 
I daien’t go near her ” 

He looked up at me with fear, and shame, and shameful secrecy, 
and a sort of gloating shoivmg m Ins unmanned blue eyes He had 
been talking as if in his sleep 

Why did your dead wife urge you to marry again ^ ” I said 

“ I don’t know,” he replied. “ I don’t loiow She was older than 
I was, and all the cleverness was on her side. She was a very clever 
woman, and I was never much m the intellectual line, myself I just 
took It for granted she liked me She never showed jealousy, but 
I thmk now, perhaps she was jealous all the time, and kept it under 
I don’t know I thmk she never felt quite straight about having 
married me It seems like that As if she had something on her 
imnd. Do you loiow, while she was alive, I never gave it a thought 
And now I’m aware of nothing else but her. It’s as if her spirit 
ivanted to live in my body, or at any rate — I don’t know ” 

His blue eyes were glazed, almost fishy, with fear and gloating 
shame He had a short nose, and full, self-indulgent lips, and a once- 
comcly chin Eternally a careless boy of thirteen But now, care 
had got him m decay. 

“ And what docs your present Avife say ^ ” I asked. 

He poured himself some more wine 

“ Why,” he rephed, “ except for her, I shouldn’t mind so much. 
She says nothing Lady Lalhkill has explained everything to her, 
and she agrees that — that — a spirit from the other side is more 
important than mere pleasure — ^you know what I mean Lady Lath- 
kill says that this is a preparation for my next incarnation, when I 
am going to serve Woman, and help Her to take Her place ” 

He looked up again, trying to be proud m his shame 

“ Well, what a damned curious story ' ” exclaimed Lord Lathkill 
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“ Mother’s idea for herself— she had it in a message too— is that she 
is coming on earth the next time to save the animals from the cruelty 
of man. That’s why she hates meat at table, or anything that has 
to be killed '’ 

“ And does Lady Lathkill encourage you in this business with your 
dead wife ? ” said I. 

“ Yes She helps me. When I get as you might say at cross pur- 
poses with Lucy — ^with Lucy’s spirit, that is — ^Lady Lathkill helps to 
put It nght betw^een us. Then I’m all right, when I know I’m loved.” 
He looked at me stealthily, cunningly 
“ Then you’re all wrong,” said I, “ surely.” 

“ And do you mean to say,” put in Lord Lathkill, “ that you don’t 
hve mth tlie present Mrs Hale at all ? Do you mean to say you 
never have hved with her ^ ” 

“ I’ve got a higher claim on me,” said the unhappy Colonel. 

“ My God • ” said Lord Lathkill 

I looked in amazement * the sort of chap who picks up a woman 
and has a good time with her for a week, tiben goes home as nice as 
pie, and now look at him ! It was obvious that he had a terror of 
his black-browed new wife, as well as of Lucy’s spirit A devil and 
a deep sea with a vengeance I 

“ A damned curious story 1 ” mused Lord Lathkill “ Tm not 
so sure I like it. Something’s wrong somewhere. We shall have to 
go upstairs ” 

“ Wrong ' ” said I “ Why, Colonel, don’t you turn round and 
quarrel with the spirit of your first wife, fatally and finally, and get 
nd of her ? ” 

The Colonel looked at me, still dimimshed and afraid, but perking 
up a bit, as we rose from table 

“ How would you go about it ^ ” he said. 

“ I’d just face her, wherever she seemed to be, and say * ‘ Lucy 
go io blazes ^ ’ 

Lord Lathkill burst into a loud laugh, then was suddenly silent 
as tlic door noiselessly opened, and the dowager’s white hair and 
pointed uncanny eyes peered in, then entered 

I tlunk I left my papers in here, Luke,” she murmured. 

“ \'es, mother There they are. We’re iust comine uo.” 

“ Take your time ” 

He held the door, and ducking forward, she went out again 
clutching some papers The Colonel had blenched yeUow on hi^ 
cheek-bones 

■\Vc vent upstairs to the small draiving-room. 
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“ You were a long time,” said Garlotta, looking in all our faces. 
“ Hope the coffee’s not cold We’ll have fresh if it is ” 

She poured out, and Mrs Hale carried the cups The dark young 
woman thrust out her straight, dusky arm, offering me sugar, and 
gazing at me with her unchanging, yellow-brown eyes. I looked 
back at her, and being clairvoyant in this house, was conscious of 
the curves of her erect body, the sparse black hairs there would 
be on her strong-skinned dusky thighs. She was a woman of thirty, 
and she had had a great dread lest she should never marry. Now 
she was as if mesmerized 

“ What do you do usually in the evenings ? ” I said 

She turned to me as if starded, as she nearly always did when 
addressed. 

“ We do nothing,” she replied. “ Talk ; and sometimes Lady 
LathkiU reads.” 

“ What does she read ? ” 

“ About spiritualism ” 

“ Sounds pretty dull ” 

She looked at me again, but she did not answer It was difficult 
to get anything out of her. She put up no fight, only remained m the 
same swarthy, passive, negative resistance. For a moment I wond- 
ered that no men made love to her • it was obvious they didn’t. 
But then, modern young men are accustomed to being attracted, 
flattered, impressed . they expect an effort to please. And Mrs 
Hale made none * didn’t know how Which for me was her mystery. 
She was passive, static, locked up in a resistant passivity that had 
fire beneath it 

Lord Lathkill came and sat by us The Colonel’s confession had 
had an effect on him 

“ I’m afraid,” he said to Mrs. Hale, “ you have a thin time here.” 

“ Why ^ ” she asked. 

“ Oh, there is so little to amuse you Do you like to dance ^ ” 

“ Yes,” she said. 

“ Well, then,” he said, “ let us go downstairs and dance to the 
Victrola. There are four ofus You’ll come, of course^ ” hesaidtome. 

Then he turned to his mother. 

“ Mother, we shall go down to the mormng-room and dance. 
Will you come too ^ Will you. Colonel ^ ” 

The dowager gazed at her son. 

“ I will come and look on,” she said. 

“ And I will play the pianola, if you like,” volunteered the Colonel. 

We went down, and pushed aside the chintz chairs and the rugs 
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Lady LathMlI sat m a cliaii, the Colonel worked away at the pianola. 
I danced with Garlottaj Lord Lathkill widi Mrs Hale 
A quiet sootliing came over me, dancing with Gailotta. She was 
very still and remote, and she hardly looked at me. Yet tlic touch 
of her was wonderful, like a flower that yields itself to the morning 
Her warm, silken shoulder was soft and giatcful under my hand, 
as if it knew me with that second knowledge which is part of one’s 
cluldhood, and which so rarely blossoms again in manhood and 
womanhood. It was as if we had known each other perfectly, as 
children, and now, as man and woman met in the full, further 
sympathy. Peihaps, in modern people, only after long suffering and 
defeat, can the naked intuition break free between ^voman and man. 

She, I knew, let the strain and the tension of all her life depart 
from her then, leaving her nakedly still, within my arm. And I only 
wanted to be with her, to have her m my touch 

Yet after the second dance she looked at me, and suggested that 
she should dance with her husband So I found myself with the 
strong, passive shoulder of Mrs Hale under my hand, and her inert 
hand m mine, as I looked down at her dusky, dirty-looking neck — 
she wisely avoided powder The duskiness of her mesmerized body 
made me see the faint dark sheen of her thighs, with mterrmttent 
black hairs It was as if they shone through the silk of her mauve 
dress, hke the limbs of a half-wild animal, that is locked up in its own 
helpless dumb winter, a prisoner 

She knew, with the heavy intuition of her sort, that I glimpsed 
her crude among the bushes, and felt her attraction But she kept 
looking away over my shoulder, with her yellow eyes, towards Lord 
Lathkill. 

Myself or him, it was a question of which got there fiist But she 
prefeired him Only for some tilings she would rather it were me 

Luke had changed curiously. His body seemed to have come alive, 
m the dark cloth of his evemng suit ; his eyes had a devil-may-care 
light in them, his long cheeks at ouch of scarlet, and his black hair 
felt loose over his forehead He had again some of that Guards- 
man’s sense of weU-bemg and claim to the best in life, which I had 
noticed the first time I saw him. But now it was a httle more florid, 
defiant, with a touch of madness. 

^ He looked down at Carlotta with uncanny kindness and affection 
Yet he was glad to hand her over to me He, too, was afraid of her ' 
as if with her his bad luck had worked lYhereas, in a tlirob of 
crude brutality, he felt it would not work with the dark young 
woman So, he handed Carlotta over to me with relief, as if, with 
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me, she would be safe from the doom of his bad luck. And he, with 
the odier woman, would be safe from it too. For the other woman 
was outside the circle. 

I was glad to have Garlotta again to have that inexpressible 
delicate and complete quiet of the two of us, resting my heart in 
a balance now at last physical as well as spiritual. Till now, it had 
always been a fragmentary thing Now, for this hour at least, it 
was •whole, a soft, complete, physical flow, and a umson deeper even 
than childhood 

As she danced she shivered shghtly, and I seemed to smell frost in 
the air The Colonel, too, was not keeping the rhythm 
“ Has it turned colder ^ ” I said 

“ I wonder ? ” she answered, looking up at me with a slow be- 
seechmg Why, and for what was she beseeching me ^ I pressed 
my hand a httle closer, and her small breasts seemed to speak to me. 
The Colonel recovered the rhythm again 
But at the end of the dance she shivered again, and it seemed to me 
I too was chilled 

“ Has it suddenly turned colder ^ ” I said, going to the radiator 
It was quite hot. 

“ It seems to me it has,” said Lord Lathkill, in a queer voice 
The Colonel was sitting abjectly on the music stool, as if broken. 

“ Shall we have another ^ Shall we try a tango ^ ” said Lord 
Lathkill “ As much of it as we can manage ^ ” 

“ I — I ” the Colonel began, turning round on the seat, his 

face yellow. “ I’m not sure ” 

Carlotta shivered The frost seemed to touch my vitals Mrs. 
Hale stood stiff, hke a pillar of brown rock-salt, staring at her husband. 

“ We had better leave off,” murmured Lady Lathkill, nsmg 
Then she did an extraordinary thing She lifted her face, staring 
to the other side, and said suddenly, in a clear, cruel sort of voice . 

“ Are you here, Lucy ^ ” 

She was speaking across to the spirits Deep mside me leaped 
a jump of laughter I wanted to howl with laughter Then 
instantly, I went inert again The chill gloom seemed to deepen 
suddenly in the room, everybody was overcome On the piano-seat 
the Colonel sat yellow and huddled, -with a terrible hang-dog look 
of gmlt on his face There was a silence, in which the cold seemed 
to creak Then came again the peculiar bell-like ringing of Lady 
Lathkill’s voice 

“ Are you here ^ What do you wish us to do ? ” 

A dead and ghastly silence, m which we all remained transfixed. 
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Then from somewhere came two slow thuds, and a sound of drapery 
moving. The Colonel, with mad fcai in his eyes, looked round at 
the uncurtained windows, and crouched on his scat. 

“ We must leave tliis room,” said Lad> Lathkill. 

“ I’ll tell you what, motlier ” said Lord Latlikill cunousl> ; you 
and the Colonel go up, and we’ll just turn on llic Victrola.” 

That was almost uncanny of him For myself, the cold cfllucncc 
of these people had paralysed me Now I began to rally I felt 
that Lord Lathkill was sane, it was tlicsc other people who w ere mad. 
Again from somewhere indefinite came tivo slow thuds 
“ We must leave this room,” repeated Lady Lathkill m monotony. 
“ All right, mother You go. I’ll just turn on the Victrola.” 

And Lord Lathkill strode across tlic room In another moment 
the monstrous barking howd of the opening of a jazz tunc, an event 
far more extraordinary tlian tliuds, poured from the unmoving bit 
of furniture called a Victrola. 

Lady Lathkill silently departed. The Colonel got to his feet. 

“ I wouldn’t go if I were you, Colonel,” said 1. “ ^Vhy not dance ? 
1 11 look on this time ” 

I felt as if I were resisting a rushing, cold dark current 
Lord Lathlall was already dancing witli Mrs. Hale, skating 
delicately along, with a certain smile of obstinacy, secrecy, and 
excitement kindled on his face. Garlotta went up quietly to llic 
Colonel, and put her hand on his broad shoulder. He let himself 
be moved into the dance, but he had no heart in it. 

There came a heavqr crash, out of tlie distance The Colonel 
stopped as if shot : in another moment he would go down on his 
knees And his face was terrible It was obvTous he really felt 
another presence, other tlian ours, blotting us out The room seemed 
dree and cold It was heavy work, bearing up. 

The Colonel’s lips were moving, but no sound came forth Then, 
absolutely obhvious of us, he went out of the room 
The Victrola had run down. Lord Lathkill went to wand it up 
again, saying 

“ I suppose mother knocked over a piece of furniture ” 

But we were all of us depressed, in abject depression 
“ Isn’t it awful ! ” Garlotta said to me, looking up beseecliins-lv 
“ Abominable ' ” said I 
“ What do you think there is in it ? ” 

“ God knows The only thing is to stop it, as one does hysteria 
It’s on a par with hysteria ” 

“ Quite,” she said 
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Lord LathMll was dancing, and smiling very curiously down into 
his partner’s face The Victrola was at its loudest. 

Garlotta and I looked at one another, with hardly the heart to 
start again. The house felt hollow and gruesome. One wanted to 
get out, to get away from the cold, uncanny blight which filled 
the air. 

“ Oh, I say, keep the ball rolling,” called Lord LathkiU. 

“ Gome,” I said to Garlotta 

Even then she hung back a htde If she had not suffered, and 
lost so much, she would have gone upstairs at once to struggle in the 
silent wresthng of wills with her mother-in-law Even now, that 
particular fight drew her, almost the strongest But I took her hand. 

“ Gome,” I said “ Let us dance it down. We’ll roll the ball the 
opposite way ” 

She danced with me, but she was absent, unwilhng The empty 
gloom of the house, the sense of cold, and of deademng opposition, 
pressed us down I was looking back over my life, and thinking 
how the cold weight of an unliving spirit was slowly crushing all 
warmth and vitahty out of everything Even Garlotta herself had 
gone numb again, cold and resistant even to me The thing seemed 
to happen wholesale m her 

“ One has to choose to live,” I said, dancing on 
But I was powerless With a woman, when her spirit goes inert 
in opposition, a man can do nothing. I felt my life-flow sinking in 
my body 

“ This house is awfully depressing,” I said to her, as we mechanic- 
ally danced “ Why don’t you do something ? Why don’t you get 
out of this tangle ? Why don’t you break it ^ ” 

“ How ^ ” she said. 

I looked down at her, wondering why she was suddenly hostile 
“ You needn’t fight,” I said “ You needn’t fight it Don’t get 
tangled up m it Just side-step, on to another ground ” 

She made a pause of impatience before she rephed * 

“ I don’t see where I am to side-step to, precisely.” 

“ You do,” said I. “ A little while ago, you were warm and 
unfolded and good. Now you are shut up and prickly, in the cold. 
You needn’t be Why not stay warm ? ” 

“ It’s nothing I do,” she said coldly 

“ It IS. Stay warm to me I am here Why clutch in a tug-of- 
war with Lady Lathkill ^ ” 

“ Do I clutch in a tug-of-war with my mother-in-law ? ” 

“ You know you do ” 
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She looked up at me, uith a faint litdc sliadow of guilt and 
beseeching, but with a ?r2oue of cold obstinacy donimaut 
“ Let’s have done,” said I. 

And m cold silence we sat side b> side on the lounge. 

The other in o danced on. They at an> i ate \s ere in unison One 
-could sec fiom the swing of their limbs. Mis. Hale s yciloss-brov/n 
eyes looked at me c\ ery time slic came loiind. 

“ Why does she look at me ^ ” I said 
“ I can’t imagine ” said Carlotta, with a cold gnmacc. 

“ I’d better go upstairs and see what’s happening,” she said, 
suddenly using and disappearing m a breath 

Why should she go ^ Why should she rush off to the battle of %vills 
with her motIicr-in-lai\ ? In such a battle, while one has any life 
to lose, one can only lose it. There is nothing positively to be done, 
but to ivitlidraw out of the hateful tension. 

The music ran dowm. Lord Latlikill stopped the Victrola. 

“ Carloita gone ^ ” he said 
“ Apparently.” 

“ Why didn’t you stop her ? ” 

“ Wild horses wouldn’t stop her.’* 

He lifted his hand with a mocking gesture of helplessness 
“ The lady loves her wall,” he said. “ Would > ou like to dance ^ 

I looked at Mrs Hale 

“ No,” I said “ I won't butt in I’ll play tlie pianola. The 
Victrola’s a brute ” 

I hardly noticed tlie passage of time Whctlicr tlic otiicrs danced 
or not, I played, and was unconscious of almost ever) tiling. In the 
midst of one rattling piece, Lord Latlikill touched my arm. 

“ Listen to Carlotta She says closing time,” he said, in Ms old 
musical voice, but with the sardonic rmg of war in it noiv. 

Carlotta stood with her arms danglmg, looking like a penitent 
schoolgirl. 

“ The Colonel has gone to bed He hasn’t been able to manage 
a reconciliation with Lucy,” she said. " My motlier-in-law thinks 
we ought to let him try to sleep ” 

Carlotta’s slow eyes rested on mine, questioning, pemtent — or so 
I imagined — and somewhat sphinx-like. 

“ Why, of course,” said Lord Lathkill “ I wish him all the sleeo 
an the world ” ^ 

Mrs Hale said never a word. 

“ Is mother retiring too ? ” asked Luke 
“ I think so ” 
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“ Ah ' then supposing we up and look at the supper-tray ” 

We found Lady Lathlall mixing herself some nightcap brew over 
a spirit-lamp • something mdky and excessively harmless She stood 
at the sideboard stirring her potations, and hardly noticed us 
When she had fimshed she sat down with her steaming cup 

“ Colonel Hale all right, mother ^ ” said Luke, lookmg across at her. 
The dowager, under her uplift of white hair, stared back at her 
son There was an eye-battle for some moments, during which he 
maintained his arch, debonair ease, just a bit crazy. 

- “ No,” said Lady LathkiU, “ he is in great trouble ” 

Ah ! ” replied her son “ Awful pity we can’t do anything for 
him But if flesh and blood can’t help him, I’m afraid I’m a dud 
Suppose he didn’t mind our dancing ? FnghtfuUy good for us ^ 
We’ve been forgetting that we’re flesh and blood, mother ” 

He took another whisky and soda, and gave me one And m a 
paralysing silence Lady Lathkill sipped her hot brew, Luke and I 
sipped our whiskies, the young woman ate a httle sandwich We all 
preserved an extraordinary aplomb, and an obstinate silence 
It was Lady Lathkill who broke it She seemed to be sinking 
downwards, crouching into herself like a skulking animal 
“ I suppose,” she said, “ we shall all go to bed ^ ” 

“ You go, mother We’ll come along in a moment ” 

She went, and for some time we four sat silent The room seemed 
to become pleasanter, the air was more grateful 

“ Look here,” said Lord Lathkill at last. “ What do you think of 
this ghost business ^ ” 

“ I ? ” said I “I don’t like the atmosphere it produces There 
may be ghosts, and spirits, and all that. The dead must be some- 
where ; there’s no such place as nowhere But they don’t affect 
me particularly. Do they you ? ” 

“ Well,” he said, “ no, not directly Indirectly I suppose it does ” 
“ I think It makes a horribly depressing atmosphere, spiritualism,” 
said I “I want to kick ” 

“ Exactly ' And ought one ^ ” he asked m his terribly sane- 
seeming way 

This made me laugh I knew what he was up to 
“ I don’t know what you mean by ought,^’ said I “ If I really want 
to kick, if I know I can’t stand a thing, I kick Who’s going to 
authorize me, if my own genuine feeling doesn’t ^ ” 

“ Quite,” he said, staring at me like an owl, with a fixed, medita- 
tive stare 

“ Do you know,” he said, “ I suddenly thought at dinner-time, 
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what corpses we all were, sitting eating our dinners. I thought it 
when I saw you look at those little Jerusalem artichoke things in 
a white sauce. Suddenly it struck me, you were alive and twinkling, 
and we were all bodily dead Bodily dead, if you understand. 
C^uite ahve in other directions, but bodily dead. And w'hcthcr we 
ate vegetarian or meat made no difference We were bodily dead.” 

“ All, with a slap in the face,” said I, “ wc come to life * You or I 
or anybody ” 

“ I do understand poor Lucy,” said Luke “ Don't you ? She 
forgot to be flesh and blood while she was alive, and now she can't 
forgive hciself, nor tlic Colonel. That must be pretty rough, you 
know, not to realize it till you’re dead, and you haven’t, so to speak, 
anything left to go on I mean, it’s awfully important to be flesh 
and blood ” 

He looked so solemnly at us, we three broke simultaneously into 
an uneasy laugh 

“ Oh, but I do mean it,” he said. “ I’ve only realized how very 
extraordinary it is to be a man of flesh and blood, alive It seems so 
ordinary, in comparison, to be dead, and merely spirit. That seems 
so commonplace But fancy having a hving face, and arms, and 
thighs. Oh, my God, I’m glad I’ve rcahzed in time ! ” 

He caught Mrs Hale’s hand, and pressed her dusky arm against 
his body 

“ Oh, but if one had died without realizing it • ” he cned. “ Think 
how ghastly for Jesus, when he was risen and wasn’t touchable i 
How very awful, to have to say Noli me iangere I All, touch me, 
touch me alive f ” 

He pressed Mrs Hale’s hand convulsively against his breast. 
The tears had already slowly gathered in Carlotta’s eyes and were 
dropping on to her hands In her lap 

“ Don’t cry, Garlotta,” he said. “ Really, don’t. We haven’t 
killed one another. We’re too decent, after all. We’ve almost 
become two spirits side by side. We’ve almost become two ghosts 
to one another, wresthng. Oh, but I want you to get back your 
body, even if I can’t give it you I want my flesh and blood, Gar- 
lotta, and I want you to have yours. We’ve suffered so much the 
other way. And the children, it is as well they are dead They were 
bom of our will and our disembodiment. Oh, I feel like the Bible. 
Clothe me with flesh again, and wrap my bones with sinew, and let the 
fountain of blood cover me My spirit is like a naked nerve on the air.” 

Garlotta had ceased to weep. She sat ivith her head dropped as 
if asleep The nse and fall of her small, slack breasts was still heavy, 
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but they were liftmg on a heaving sea of rest. It was as if a slow, 
restful dawn were rising in her body, while she slept So slack, so 
broken she sat, it occurred to me that in this crucifixion business the 
crucified does not put himself alone on the cross. The woman is nailed 
even more inexorably up, and crucified in the body even more cruelly. 

It IS a monstrous thought. But the deed is even more monstrous. 
Oh, Jesus, didn’t you know that you couldn’t be crucified alone ^ — 
that the two thieves crucified along with you were the two women, 
your wife and your mother ! You called them two thieves. But 
what would they call you, who had their women’s bodies on the 
cross ^ The abominable trimty on Calvary ! 

I felt an infinite tenderness for my dear Garlotta She could not 
yet be touched. But my soul streamed to her like warm blood. So 
she sat slack and drooped, as if broken But she was not broken. 
It was only the great release 

Luke sat with the hand of the dark young woman pressed against 
his breast. His face was warm and fresh, but he too breathed 
heavily, and stared unseeing Mrs. Hale sat at his side erect and 
mute But she loved him, with erect, black-faced, remote power 

“ Morier ! ” said Luke to me. “ If you can help Carlotta, you 
will, won’t you ? I can’t do any more for her now We are in 
mortal fear of each other ” 

“ As much as she’ll let me,” said I, looking at her drooping figure, 
that was built on such a strong frame 

The fire rustled on the hearth as we sat in complete silence How 
long It lasted I cannot say. Yet we were none of us startled when the 
door opened 

It was the Colonel, in a handsome brocade dressing-gown, 
looking worried. 

Luke still held the dark young woman’s hand clasped against his 
thigh Mrs Hale did not move 

“ I thought you fellows nught help me,” said the Colonel, in a 
worried voice, as he closed the door 

“ What IS wrong. Colonel ^ ” said Luke 

The Colonel looked at him, looked at the clasped hands of Luke 
and the dark young woman, looked at me, looked at Carlotta, 
without changing his expression of anxiety, fear, and misery He 
didn’t care about us 

“ I can’t sleep,” he said. “ It’s gone wrong again. My head feels 
as if there was a cold vacuum in it, and my heart beats, and some- 
thing screws up inside me. I know it’s Lucy. She hates me again. 

I can’t stand it.” 
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He looked at us with eyes half-glazed, obsessed. His face seemed 
as if the flesh were brealang under the sldn, decomposing. 

“ Perhaps, poor tlimg,” said Luke, whose madness seemed really 
sane this night, “ perhaps you hate her ” 

Lukes strange concentration instantly made us feel a tension, 
as of hate, in the Colonel’s body. 

« I ? ” The Colonel looked up sharply, hke a culprit “III 
wouldn’t say that, if I were you ” 

“Perhaps that’s what’s the matter,” said Luke, with mad, 
beautiful calm “ Why can’t you feel landly towaids her, poor 
thing ' She must have been done out of a lot while she lived ” 

It was as if he had one foot in life and one in death, and knew botli 
sides. To us it was hke madness 

“ I — I • ” stammered the Colonel ; and his face was a study. 
Expression after expression moved across it * of fear, repudiation, 
dismay, anger, repulsion, bewilderment, guilt. “ I was good to her ” 
“ Ah, yes,” said Luke. “ Perhaps jom were good to her. But was 
your body good to poor Lucy’s body, poor dead thing • ” 

He seemed to be better acquainted with the ghost than mth us 
The Colonel gazed blankly at Luke, and his eyes went up and 
down, up and down, up and down, up and down 
“ My body f ” he said blankly. 

And he looked down amazedly at liis httle round stomach, under 
the silk gown, and his stout knee, in its blue-and-white pyjama 
“ My body ' ” he repeated blankly. 

“ Yes,” said Luke “ Don’t you see, you may have been awfully 
good to her But her poor woman’s body, were you ever good to tliat^ ” 
“ She had everything she wanted She had three of my children,” 
said the Colonel dazedly 

“ Ah yes, that may easily be But your body of a man, was it 
ever good to her body of a woman ^ That’s the point If you 
understand the marriage service . with my body I thee worship. 
That’s the point No getting away from it ” 

The queerest of all accusing angels did Lord Lathkill make, as he 
sat there with the hand of the other man’s wife clasped against his 
thigh His face was fresh and naive, and the dark eyes were bright 
rvitli a clairvoyant candour, that was hke madness, and perhaps 
was supreme samty 

Tlie Colonel was thmking back, and over his face a slow under- 
standing was coming. 

“ It may be ” he said “ It may be. Perhaps, that way, I despised 
her It may be, It may be ” ^ 
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“ I know,” said Luke “ As if she weren’t worth noticing, what 
you did to her Haven’t I done it myself ^ And don’t I know now. 
It’s a hornble thing to do, to oneself as much as to her ^ Her poor 
ghost, that ached, and never had a real body ' It’s not so easy to 
worship with the body Ah, if the Church taught us that sacrament . 
with my body I thee worship I that would easily make up for any honour- 
ing and obeymg the woman might do But that’s why she haunts 
you. You ignored and dishked her body, and she was only a living 
ghost Now she wails m the afterworld, like a still-wmcmg nerve ” 
The Colonel hung his head, slowly pondering. Pondering with all 
his body. His young wife watched the sunken, bald head in a kind 
of stupor. His day seemed so far from her day Carlotta had lifted 
her face , she was beautiful again, with the tender before-dawn 
freshness of a new understanding 

She was watching Luke, and it was obvious he was another man 
to her The man she knew, the Luke who was her husband, was 
gone, and tins other strange, uncanny creature had taken his place 
She was filled with wonder. Could one so change, as to become 
another creature entirely ^ Ah, if it were so ! If she herself, as she 
knew herself, could cease to be * If that woman who was married 
to Luke, married to him in an intimacy of misfortune that was like 
a horror, could only cease to be, and let a new, delicately-wild 
Carlotta take her place * 

“ It may be,” said the Colonel, lifting his head. It may be ” 
There seemed to come a relief over his soul, as he realized “ I 
didn’t worship her with my body. I think maybe I worshipped other 
women that way ; but maybe I never did But I thought I was 
good to her And I thought she didn’t want it ” 

“ It’s no good thinking We all want it,” asserted Luke “ And 
before we die, we know it. I say, before we die It may be after 
But everybody wants it, let them say and do what they will Don’t 
you agree, Morier ^ ” 

I was startled when he spoke to me I had been thinking of 
Carlotta , how she was looking like a girl agam, as she used to look 
at the Thwaite, when she painted cactuses-in-a-pot Only now, a 
certain rigidity of the will had left her, so that she looked even 
younger than when I first knew her, having now a virginal, flower- 
hke stillness which she had not had then I had always believed 
that people coidd be born again * if they would only let themselves. 
“ I’m sure they do,” I said to Luke 

But I was thinkmg, if people were born again, the old circum- 
stances would not fit the new body. 
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“ What about yourself, Luke ’ ” said Garlolta abruptly. 

" I ' ” he exclaimed, and the scarlet showed in Ins cheek. “ I * 
I’m not fit to be spoken about. I’ve been moaning like the ghost of 
disembodiment myself, ever since I became a man.” 

The Colonel said never a word He hardly listened. He was 
pondering, pondering. In this way, he, too, was a brave man 

“ I have an idea what you mean,” he said “ There’s no denying 
it, I didn’t like her body And now, I suppose it’s too late ” 

He looked up bleakly • in a way, willing to be condernned, since 
he knew vaguely that something was wrong. Anything better 
than the blind torture 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” said Luke “ Why don’t you, even now, 
love her a litde with your real heart ^ Poor disembodied thing ! 
Why don’t you take her to your warm heart, even now, and comfort 
her inside there ? Why don’t you be kind to her poor ghost, bodily ? ” 

The Colonel did not answer. He was gazing fixedly at Luke. 
Then he turned, and dropped his head, alone in a deep silence 
Then, deliberately, but not hfting his head, he pulled open his 
dressing-gown at the breast, unbuttoned the top of his pyjama jacket, 
and sat perfectly still, his breast showing white and very pure, so 
much younger and purer than his averted face He breathed with 
difficulty, has white breast rising irregularly. But in the deep 
isolation where he was, slowly a gentleness of compassion came over 
him, moulding his elderly features with strange freshness, and 
softening his blue eye widi a look it had never had before Some- 
thing of the tremulous gentleness of a young bridegroom had come 
upon him, in spite of his baldness, his silvery httle moustache, tlie 
weary marks of his face 

The passionate, compassionate soul stirred in him and was pure, 
his youth flowered over his face and eyes. 

We sat very still, moved also in the spirit of compassion There 
seemed a presence in the air, almost a smell of blossom, as if time 
had opened and gave off the perfume of spring. The Colonel gazed 
in silence into space, his smooth white chest, with the few dark 
hairs, open and rising and sinking with life 

Meanwhile his dark-faced young wife watched as if from afar. 
The youngness that was on him was not for her. 

I knew that Lady Lathkill would come. I could feel her far off 
in her room, stirring and sending forth her rays Swiftly I steeled 
myself to be in readiness When the door opened, I rose and walked 
across the room 

She entered with characteristic noiselessness, peering in round the 
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door, with her crest of white hair, before she ventured bodily in. 
The Colonel looked at her swifdy, and swiftly covered his breast, 
holding his hand at his bosom, clutching the silk of his robe. 

“ I was afraid,” she murmured, “ that Colonel Hale might be in 
trouble ” 

“ No,” said I “ We are all sitting very peacefully. There is no 
trouble.” 

Lord LathkiU also rose 

“ No trouble at all, I assure you, mother * ” he said. 

Lady LathkiU glanced at us both, then turned heavily to the 
Colonel 

“ She is unhappy to-night ? ” she asked 

The Colonel winced 

“ No,” he said hurriedly. “ No, I don’t think so.” He looked up 
at her with shy, wincing eyes 

“ TeU me what I can do,” she said in a very low tone, bending 
towards him. 

“ Our ghost is walking to-mght, mother,” said Lord LathkiU. 
“ Haven’t you felt the air of spring, and smelt the plum-blossom ? 
Don’t you feel us all young ? Our ghost is walking, to bring Lucy 
home The Colonel’s breast is qmte extraordinary, white as plum- 
blossom, mother, younger-looking than mine, and he’s already 
taken Lucy into his bosom, m his breast, where he breathes like the 
wind among trees The Colonel’s breast is white and extraordinarily 
beautiful, mother, I don’t wonder poor Lucy yearned for it, to go 
home into it at last It’s hke going into an orchard of plum-blossom, 
for a ghost ” 

His mother looked round at him, then back at the Colonel, who 
was still clutching his hand over his chest, as if protecting something. 

“ You see, I didn’t understand where I’d been wrong,” he said, 
looking up at her imploringly “ I never realized that it was my 
body which had not been good to her ” 

Lady LathkUl curved sideways to watch him. But her power was 
gone His face had come smooth with the tender glow of com- 
passionate life, that flowers again She could not get at him 

“ It’s no good, mother You know our ghost is walking. She’s 
supposed to be absolutely hke a crocus, if you know what I mean 
harbinger of spnng in the earth So it says in my great-grandfather’s 
diary for she nses with silence hke a crocus at the feet, and violets 
in the hollows of the heart come out For she is of the feet and the 
hands, the thighs and breast, the face and the all-concealmg belly, 
and her name is silent, but her odour is of sprmg, and her contact 
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IS the all-in-aH” He was quoting from his gieat-giandfather’s 
diary, which only the sons of the family read And as he quoted he 
rose cuiiously on his toes, and spread his fingers, bringing his hands 
togetlier till the finger-tips touched. His father had done that before 
him, when he was deeply moved 
Lady Lathkill sat down heavily in the chair next the Colonel. 

“ How do you feel ? ” she asked him, in a secretive mutter. 

He looked round at her, with the large blue eyes of candour 
“ I never knew what was wrong,” he said, a httle nervously 
“ She only wanted to be looked after a bit, not to be a homeless, i 
houseless ghost It’s all right ' She’s all right here ” He pressed j 

his clutched hand on Ins breast “ It’s all right ; it’s all right She’ll j 

be all right now ” j 

He rose, a httle fantastic in his brocade gown, but once more | 
manly, candid and sober i 

“ With your permission,” he said, “ I will retire ” — ^He made a 
little bow — “ I am glad you helped me I didn’tknow — didn’tknow ” 

But the change in him, and his secret wondering were so strong in 
him, he went out of the room scarcely being aware of us 
Lord Lathkill threw up his arms, and stretched quivermg I 

“ Oh, pardon, pardon,” he said, seeming, as he stretched, quiver- 
ing, to grow bigger and almost splendid, sending out rays of fire 
to the dark young woman “ Oh, mother, thank you for my limbs, 
and my body ’ Oh, mother, thank you for my knees and my 
shoulders at this moment I Oh, mother, thank you that my body is i 
straight and ahve ’ Oh, mother, torrents of spring, torrents of | 
spring, whoever said that ^ ” | 

Don’t you forget yourself, my boy ? ” said his mother 
“ Oh no, dear no ' Oh, mother dear, a man has to be in love in 
his tlnghs, the way you ride a horse. Why don’t we stay m love that 
way all our lives ^ Why do we turn into corpses with consciousness ? 
Oh, mother of my body, thank you for my body, you strange woman 
with white hair ! I don’t know much about you, but my body came 
from you, so thank you, my dear I shall think of you to-mght ' ” 

“ Hadn’t we better go ? ” she said, begmmng to tremble 
“ Why, yes,” he said, turiimg and looking strangely at the dark 
young woman “ Yes, let us go ; let us go ' ” 

Garlotta gazed at him, then, with strange, heavy, searchmg look, 
at me I smiled to her, and she looked away. The dark young 
woman looked over her shoulder as she went out Lady Lathkill 
burned past her son, with head ducked But still he laid his hand 
on her shoulder, and she stopped dead. 
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“ Good night, mother ; mother of my face and my thighs. 
Thank you for tlie night to come, dear mother of my body.” 

She glanced up at him rapidly, nervously, then hurried away. 
He stared after her, tlien s'ivitched off the light 

" Funny old mother 1 ” he said “ I never reahzed before that 
she was the mother of my shoulders and my hips, as well as my brain, 
hlother of my thighs ! ” 

He sl^Ttclled off some of the lights as we went, accompanying me 
to my room 

“ You know,” he said, “ I can understand that the Colonel is 
happy, now the forlorn ghost of Lucy is comforted m his heart 
After all, he mamed her ! And she must be content at last . he 
has a beautiful chest, don’t you thmk ? Together they will sleep 
well And then he ivill begin to hve the life of the living again. How 
fnendly the house feels to-mght ' But, after aU, it is my old home 
And the smell of plum-blossom — don’t you notice it? It is our 
ghost, in silence hke a crocus. There, your fire has died down ' 
But it’s a nice room ' I hope our ghost wall come to you I think 
she wall. Don't speak to her. It makes her go away She, too, is 
a ghost of silence. We talk far too much. But now I am going to 
be silent, too, and a ghost of silence Good mght ' ” 

He closed the door softly and was gone. And softly, m silence, 
I took off my thmgs I w'as thinking of Garlotta, and a httle sadly, 
perhaps, because of tlie power of arcumstance over us This night 
I could have w'orshipped her ivith my body, and she, perhaps, was 
stripped in the body to be worshipped But it was not for me, at 
thi<; hour, to fight against circumstances. 

I had fought too much, even against the most imposmg circum- 
stances, to use any more violence for love. Desire is a sacred thing, 
and should not be violated. 

“ Hush ! ” I said to myself. “ I will sleep, and the ghost of my 
silence can go forth, m the subtle body of desire, to meet that which 
is coimng to meet it Let my ghost go forth, and let me not interfere 
There are many intangible meetings, and unknown fulfilments of 
desire ” 

So I w^ent softly to sleep, as I wished to, without interfering with 
the warm, crocus-hke ghost of my body. 

! And I must have gonefar, far down the intricate galleries of sleep, 

1 ^ to the very heart of the world For I know I passed on beyond the 
I strata of images and words, beyond the iron vems of memory, and 
! even the jew'els of rest, to sink in the final dark hke a fish, dumb‘. 
soundless, and imageless, yet alive and swimming. 
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And at tlie vciy coic of the deep night the gliost came to me, at 
the heart of the ocean of oblivion, which is also the heart of life. 
Beyond hearing, or even knowledge of contact, I met her and knew 
her How I know it I don't know. Yet I Imow it witli eyeless, 
wingless knowledge 

Foi man in the body is formed tlirough countless ages, and at tlie 
centre is the speck, or spark, upon whicli all his formation lias 
taken place It is even not himself, deep beyond his many depths. 
Deep from him calls to deep. And according as deep answers deep, 
man glistens and sui passes himself. 

Beyond all tlie peaily mufilings of consciousness, of age upon age 
of consciousness, deep calls yet to deep, and sometimes is answered. 
It IS calling and answering, ncw-a%s akened God calling within tlic 
deep of man, and new God calhng answer from the other deep. 
And someUmes the otlier deep is a woman, as it was witli me, when 
my ghost came. 

Women were not unknown to me. But never before had woman 
come, m the depths of night, to answ'cr my deep with her deep. As 
the ghost came, came as a ghost of silence, still m the depth of sleep 
I know she came I know she came even as a woman, to my man 
But the knowledge is darkly naked as the event. I only knmv, it rvas 
so. In the deep of sleep a call was called from the deeps of me, and 
answered in the deeps, by a woman among women. Breasts or 
thighs or face, I remember not a touch, no, nor a movement of 
my own It is all complete in the profundity of darkness Yet I 
know it was so 

I awoke towards dawn, from far, far away. I was \ agucly con- 
scious of drawing nearer and nearer, as tlie sun must have been 
drawing towards the honzon, from the complete beyond Till at 
last the faint pallor of mental consciousness coloured my wakmg 
And then I was aware of a pervading scent, as of plum-blossom, 
and a sense of extraordinary sdkiness — though where, and in what 
contact, I could not say. It was as the first blemish of dawn 
And even with so shght a conscious registermg, it seemed to dis- 
appear. Like a whale that has sounded to die bottomless seas. That 
knowledge of it, which was the mating of the ghost and me, dis- 
appeared from me, m its rich weight of certainty, as the scent of the 
plum-blossom moved down the lanes of my consciousness, and my 
hmbs stirred m a silkiness for which I have no comparison 
As I became aware, I also became uncertam I wanted to be 
certain of it, to have definite evidence And as I sought for evidence, it 
disappeared, my perfect knowledge was gone I no longer knew in full. 
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Now as the daylight slowly amassed, in the windows from which I had 
put back the shutters, I sought m myself for evidence, and in the room 
But I shall never know. I shall never know if it was a ghost, some 
sweet spirit from the innermost of tlie ever-deepenmg cosmos ; or 
a woman, a very woman, as the silkiness of my hmbs seems to attest ; 
or a dream, a hallucination ! I shall never know Because I went 
away from Biddings in tlie morning, on account of the sudden illness 
of Lady Lathkill. 

“ You w'lU come again,” Luke said to me “ And in any case, 
you will never really go aw^ay from us.” 

“ Good-bye,” she said to me. “ At last it was perfect ' ” 

She seemed so beautiful, wLen I left her, as if it were the ghost 
again, and I was far down the deeps of consciousness 
The foUowung autumn, when I was overseas once more, I had 
a letter from Lord LatlikiU. He wrote very rarely 
“ Garlotta has a son,” he said, “ and I an heir He has yellow 
hair, hke a litde crocus, and one of the young plum-trees in the 
orchard has come out of all season into blossom. To me he is flesh 
and blood of our ghost itself Even mother doesn’t look over the 
w'all, to the other side, any more. It’s all this side for her now. 

“ So our family refuses to die out, by the grace of our ghost. We 
are calhng him Gabriel. 

“ DoroAy Hale also is a mother, diree days before Garlotta. She 
has a black lamb of a daughter, called Gabnelle By the bleat of 
the little thing, I know its father. Our own is a blue-eyed one, with 
the dangerous repose of a pugilist. I have no fears of our family 
misfortune for him, ghost-begotten and ready-fisted 

“ The Colonel is very well, quiet, and self-possessed He is farm- 
ing in Wiltshire, raising pigs It is a passion with him, the creme de la 
crime of swine I admit, he has golden sows as elegant as a young 
Diane de Poictiers, and young hogs hke Perseus in the first red-gold 
flush of youth. He looks me in the eye, and I look him back, and 
we understand. He is quiet, and proud now, and very hale and 
hearty, raising swine ad maiorem gloriam Dei A good sport * 

“ I am in love with this house and its inmates, including the plum- 
blossom-scented one, she who visited you, in all the peace. I cannot 
understand why you wander in uneasy and distant parts of the earth. 
For me, when I am at home, I am there. I have peace upon my 
bones, and if the world is going to come to a violent and untimely 
end, as prophets aver, I feel the house of Lathkill will survive, built 
upon our ghost. So come back, and you’U find we shall not have 
gone away ...” 

2F 
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I MET Luis Golmenares in Venice, not having seen him for years. 
He IS a Mexican exile hving on the scanty remains of what was once 
wealth, and ekmg out a poor and lonely existence by hemg a painter. 
But his art is only a sedative to him. He wanders about like a lost 
soul, mostly in Pans or in Italy, where he can live cheaply. He is 
rather short, rather fat, pale, with black eyes, winch are always 
loolong the other way, and a spirit the same, always averted 

“ Do you know who is m Vemce ^ ” he said to me “ Cuesta ! 
He IS in the Hotel Romano. I saw him bathing yesterday on tlie 
Lido ” 

There was a world of gloomy mockery in this last sentence. 

“ Do you mean Cuesta, the bull-fighter ? ’’ I asked. 

“ Yes. Don’t you know, he retired ^ Do you remember ? An 
Amencan woman left him a lot of money. Did you ever see him ? ” 
“ Once,” said I. 

“ Was it before the revolution ^ Do you remember, he retired 
and bought a hacienda very cheap from one of Madero’s generals, up 
in Chihuahua ? It was after the Oarranzista, and I was already in 
Europe ” 

“ How does he look now ? ” I said 

“ Enormously fat, hke a yellow, round, small whale in the sea 
Y ou saw him ^ You know he was rather short and rather fat aliva}^ 
I think his mother was a Alixtec Indian woman Did you ever know 
him ? 

“No,” said I “ Did you 

“Yes I knew him in the old days, when I was rich, and thought 
I should be nchfor ever.” 

He was silent, and I was afraid he had shut up for good It ivas 
unusual for him to be even as commumcative as he had been. But 
It was evident thathawng seen Cuesta, the toreador whose fame once 
rang through Spam and through Latm America, had moved biTn 
deeply. He was m a ferment, and could not qmte contam himself 
“ But he wasn’t interesting, was he ? ” I said “ Wasn’t he lust 
a — a bull-fighter — a brute ^ ” 
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Colnienaies looked at me out of his own blackness. He didn’t 
want to talk. Yet he had to 

‘‘ He was a brute^ yes,” he admitted grudgingly. “ But not just 
a brute Ha%'e ) ou seen liim when he was at his best ^ Where did 
you see lum ^ I never liked him in Spam, he was too vain But in 
Mexico he was vei y good. Hav e you seen him play with the bull, and 
play \sith death ^ He was marvellous Do you remember him, 
vhat he looked like ? 

“ Not very well,” said I. 

“ Short, and broad, and ratlier fat, v/ith rather a yellow colour, 
and a pressed-m nose But his eyes, they were marvellous, also 
rather small, and yellow, and when he looked at you, so strange and 
cool, you felt your mside melting Do you know that feeling ^ He 
looked into tlie last httle place of you, where you keep your courage 
Do you understand ^ And so you felt yourself melting Do you 
kno^v what I mean ^ ” 

“ More or less, perhaps,” said I 

Colmenares’ black eyes were fixed on my face, dilated and gleam- 
ing, but not really seeing me at all He was seemg the past Yet 
a cuiious force streamed out of his face , one understood him by the 
telepathy of passion, inverted passion 

“ And in the bull-ring, he was marvellous He would stand with 
his back to the bull, and pretend to be adjusting his stocking, while 
the bull came charging on him And wath a httle glance over his 
shoulder, he would make a small movement, and the bull had passed 
him ivithoul getting him Then he would smile a httle, and walk 
after it It is maiA-ellous that he w'as not killed hundreds of times, 
but I saw^ lum bathmg on the Lido to-day, hke a fat, yellow, small 
■whale It IS extraordinary ' But I did not see his eyes ” 

A queer look of abstracted passion was on Colmenares’ fat, pale, 
clean-shaven face Perhaps the toreador had cast a spell over him, 
as over so many people in the old and the new world 

“ It is strange that I have never seen eyes anywhere else hke his. 
Did I tell you, they were yellow, and not hke human eyes at all ^ 
They didn’t look at you I don’t think they ever looked at anybody 
He only looked at the httle bit inside your body where you keep your 
courage I don’t thmk he could see people, any more than an 
ammal can . I mean see them personally, as I see you and you see 
me. He was an ammal, a marvellous animal I have often thought, 
if human beings had not developed imnds and speech, they wnuld 
have become marv^ellous ammals like Guesta, with those marvellous 
eyes, much more marvellous than a lion’s or a tiger’s Have you 
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noticed a lion or a tiger never sees you personally ? It never really 
looks at you. But also it is afraid to look at the last little bit of you, 
where your courage hves inside you. But Cuesla was not afraid. He 
looked straight at it, and it melted.” 

“ And what was he like, in ordinary life ? ” said I. 

“ He did not talk, was very silent. He was not clever at all. He 
was not even clever enough to be a general And he could be very 
brutal and disgusting. But usually he was quiet. But he was 
always something. If you were in the room witli him, you always 
noticed him more than anybody, more than women or men, even 
very clever people. He was stupid, but he made you physically 
aware of him ; like a cat in the room. I tell you, that little bit of 
you where you keep your courage was enchanted by him ; he put 
over you an enchantment ” 

“ Did he do it on purpose ? ” 

“ Well ' It IS hard to say. But he knew he could do it. To some 
people, perhaps, he could not do it. But he never saw such people 
He only saw people who were in his enchantment. And of course, 
in the bull-ring, he mesmerized everybody. He could draw the 
natural magnetism of everybody to him — everybody And then he 
was marvellous, he played with death as if it were a kitten, so quick, 
quick as a star, and calm as a flower, and aU the time, laughing at 
death. It is marvellous he was never killed. But he retired very 
young. And then suddenly it was he who killed the bull, with one 
hand, one stroke He was very strong And the bull sank down at 
his feet, heavy with death. The people went mad ! And he just 
glanced at them, with his yellow eyes, in a cool, beautiful contempt, 
as if he were an ammal that wrapped the skin of death round him. 
Ah, he was wonderful ' And to-day I saw him bathing on the Lido, 
in an American bathing-smt, with a woman His bathing-suit was 
just a httle more yellow than he is I have held the towel when he 
was being rubbed down and massaged, often He had the body of 
an Indian, very smooth, with hardly any hair, and creamy-yellow. 
I always thought it had something childish about it, so soft. But 
also. It had the same mystery as his eyes, as if you could never touch 
It, as if, when you touched it, still it was not he. When he had no 
clothes on, he was naked But it seemed he would have many, many 
more nakednesses before you really came to him. Do you under- 
stand me at all ? Or does it seem to you foohsh ? ” 

It interests me,” I said. “ And women, of course, fell for him 
by the thousand ^ ” 

“ By the million ! And they were mad because of him. Women 
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went mad, once they felt him It was not like Rudolf Valentino, 
sentimental. It was madness, hke cats in the night which howl, no 
longer knowing whether they are on earth or in hell or in paradise. 
So were the women He could have had forty beautiful women every 
night, and different ones each mght, from the beginning of the year 
to the end ” 

“ But he didn’t, naturally ? ” 

“ Oh, no 1 At first, I thmk, he took many women. But later, 
when I knew him, he took none of those that besieged him. He had 
two Mexican women whom he lived with, humble women, Indians. 
And all the others he spat at, and spoke of them with terrible, obscene 
language I think he would have liked to whip them, or W1 them, 
for pursumg him.” 

“ Only he must enchant them when he was in the bull-nng,” 
said I. 

“Yes But that was hke sharpemng his kmfe on them ” 

“ And when he retired — ^he had plenty of money — ^how did he 
amuse himself? ” 

“ He was rich, he had a big hacienda^ and many people hke slaves 
to work for him. He raised cattle I think he was very proud to be 
hacendado and padrbn of so many people, with a httle army of his own. 

I think he was proud, living hke a king. I had not heard of him for 
years. Now, suddenly, he is in Vemce with a Frenchwoman, a 

Frenchwoman who talks bad Spamsh ” 

“ How old is he ^ ” 

“ How old ? He is about fifty, or a httie less ” 

“ So young ! And will you speak to him ” 

“ I don’t know. I can’t make up my mind If I speak to him, 
he wiM think I want money.” 

There was a certain note of hatred now in Colmenares’ voice 
“Well, why shouldn’t he give you money? He is still rich, ' 
I suppose ? ” 

“ Rich, yes ! He must always be rich He has got American 
money. An American woman left him half a million dollars Did 
you never hear of it ? ” 

“ No. Then why shouldn’t he give you money ^ I suppose you 
often gave him some, m the past ^ ” 

“ Oh, that— that is quite the past He will never give me anything 
— or a hundred francs, something hke that ! Because he is mean. 
Did you never hear of the American woman who left him half a 
million dollars, and committed smcide ^ ” 

“ No. When was it ? ” 
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“ It was a long time ago— about 1 or 1 91 3 I had already lost 
allmymoncy Her name was Ethel Cane Did you never hcai of her? ’ 
“ I don^t dunk I did/’ I said, feeling it remiss not to have hcaid of 
the lady. 

“ Ah ’ You should have known her. She %vas cvtraordinary 
I had known her in Pans, even before I came back to Mcmco and 
knew Cucsta well She was almost as extraoidmaiy as Gucsta * one 
of diose Amencan -women, born rich, but what we should call 
provincial. She didn’t come from New York or Boston, but some- 
where else Omaha or something She was blonde, with thick, 
straight, blonde hair, and she was one of the very first to ivcar it 
short, like a Florentine page-boy Her skin w^as white, and hci eyes 
very blue, and she was not thin. At first, there seemed something 
childish about her — do you knov/ that look, radier round checks and 
clear eyes, so false-innocent^ Her eyes especially were warm and 
naive and false-innocent, but full of light Only sometimes they W'ci c 
bloodshot Oh, she was extraordinary ' It was only when I knew 
her better I noticed how her blonde eyebro\vs gathered together 
above her nose, in a diabohc manner. She w as much too much a 
personahty to be a lady, and she had all that ternblc American 
energy I Ah, energy ^ She was a dynamo In Pans she was 
married to a dapper httle pink-faced Amencan w'^ho got yellow^ at 
the giUs, bihous, running after her when she w’^ould not have lum 
He painted pictures and wanted to be modern She knew all the 
people, and had all sorts come to her, as if she kept a human 
menagerie And she bought old furniture and brocades ; she would 
go mad if she saw someone get a piece of velvet brocade ivith the 
misty bloom of years on it, that she coveted She coveted such 
things, with lust, and would go into a strange sensual trance, looking 
at some old worm-eaten chair. And she would go mad if someone 
else got it, and not she : that nasty old wormy chair of the quat- 
trocento ' Things ! She was mad about ‘ things ’ But it was only 
for a time She always got tired, especially of her own entliusiasms 
“ That was when I knew her in Pans Then I think she divorced 
that husband, and, when the revolutions in Mexico became quieter, 
she came to Mexico I think she was fascinated by the idea of 
Carranza If ever she heard of a man who seemed to have a 
dramatic sort of power in him, she must know that man It w^as like 
her lust for brocade and old chairs and a perfect sesthetic settmg. 
Now It was to know the most dangerous man, especially if he looked 
hke a prophet or a reformer She was a socialist also, at this time. 
She no longer was m love with chairs. 
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She found me agam m Mexico ' she knew thousands of people, 
and whenever one of them imght be useful to her, she remembered 
him. So she remembered me, and it was nothing to her that I was 
now poor I know she thought of me as that little Luis Something,’ 
but she had a certain use for me, and found, perhaps, a certain htde 
flavour m me At least she asked me often to dinner, or to drive 
with her She was curious, quite recldess and a dare-devil, yet shy 
and awkward out of her own miheu It was only in intimacy that 
she was unscrupulous and dauntless as a devil incarnate In public, 
and in strange places, she was very uneasy, like one who has a bad 
conscience towards society, and is afraid of it And for that reason 
she could never go out widiout a man to stand between her and all 
the others 

“ Wflule she was in Mexico, I was that man. She soon discovered 
that I was satisfactory I would perform all the duties of a husband 
wutliout demanding any of the rights Which was what she wanted. 
I think she was looking round for a remarkable and epoch-makmg 
husband. But, of course, it would have to be a husband who would 
be a fitting instrument for her remarkable and epoch-makmg energy 
and character She was extraordinary, but she could only work 
through individuals, through others By herself she could accom- 
plish nothing She lay on a sofa and mused and schemed, with the 
energy boiling mside her Only when she had a group, or a few 
real mdividuals, or just one man, then she could stait something, and 
make them all dance m a tragi-comedy, hke manonettes 

“ But in Mexico, men do not care for women who will make them 
dance like puppets In Mexico, women must run in the dust hke 
the Indian women, with meek htde heads Amencan women are not 
very popular Their energy, and their power to make other people 
do things, are not in request The men would rather go to the devil 
m their own way, than be sent there by the women, with a httle 
basket in which to bring home the goods 

“ So Ethel found not a cold shoulder, but a number of square, fat 
backs turned to her They didn’t want her The revolutionaries 
would not take any notice of her at aU They wanted no woman 
interfering. General Isidor Garabay danced with her, and expected 
her immediately to become his mistress But, as she said, she was 
having none of that She had a terrible way of saying ‘ I’m having 
none of that ^ ’ — ^hke hittmg a rmrror with a hammer And as 
nobody wanted to get into trouble over her, they were having none 
of her 

“ At first, of course, when the generals saw her white shoulders 
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and blonde hair and innocent face, they thought at once : ‘ Here 
IS a type for us ' ’ They were not deceived by her innocent looh. 
But they weie deceived by what looked like her helplessness The 
blood would come swelling into her neck and face, her eyes would go 
hot, her whole figure would swell with repellent energy, and she 
would say something very American and vciy crushing, in French, 
or in American None of that / Stop that f 
“ She, too, had a lot of power. She could send out of her body 
a repelling energy, to compel people to submit to her will. Men in 
Europe or the United States nearly always crumpled up before her. 
But m Mexico she had come to the wrong shop. The men were a 
law to themselves 'WTule she was winning and ratlier lovely, with 
her blue eyes so full of hght and her white skin ghstening with 
energetic health, they expected her to become at once their mistress. 
And when they saw, very quickly, that she %vas having none of that, 
tliey turned on their heels and showed her their fat backs. Because 
she was clever, and remarkable, and had wonderful energy and a 
wonderful power for making people dance while she pulled the 
strings, they didn’t care a bit They, too, wanted none of that. They 
would, perhaps, have earned her off and shared her as a mistress, 
except for the fear of trouble with the American Government 
“ So, soon, she began to be bored, and to think of returning to 
New York. She said that Mexico was a place -without a soul and 
without a culture, and it had not even brain enough to be mechanic- 
ally efficient. It was a city and a land of naughty little boys doing 
obscene little things, and one day it would learn its lesson. I told her 
that history is the account of a lesson which nobody ever learns, and 
she told me the world certainly had progressed Only not in Mexico, 
she supposed I asked her why she had come, then, to Mexico And 
she said she had thought there was something doing, and she ivould hke 
to be in It But she found it was only naughty and mostly cowardly 
httle boys letting off guns and doing mediocre obscenities, so she 
would leave them to it. I told her I supposed it was hfe And she 
replied that since it was not good enough for her, it was not life to her 
She said all she wanted was to live the hfe of the imagination and 
get it acted on. At tlie time, I thought this ridiculous I thought she 
was just trying to find somebody to fall in love with. Later, I saw she 
was right She had an imaginary picture of herself as an exU'a- 
ordmary and potent woman who would make a stupendous change 
in the histo^ of man Like Catherine of Russia, only cosmopolitan, 
not merely Russian And it is true, she was an extraordinary woman, 
with tremendous power of will, and truly amazing energy’-, even for 
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an Amencan woman. She was like a locomotive-engine stoked up 
inside and burstmg with steam, which it has to let off by rolling a lot 
of trucks about. But I did not see how this was to cause a change in 
the tide of mortal affairs It was only a part of the hubbub of traffic. 
She sent the trucks bouncing against one another with a clash of 
buffers, and sometimes she derailed some unfortunate item of the 
rolhng-stock. But I did not see how this was to change the history 
of mankind. She seemed to have arrived just a httle late, as some 
heroes, and heroines also, to-day, always do 

“ I wondered always, why she did not take a lover She was a 
woman between thirty and forty, very healthy and full of this extra- 
ordinary energy. She saw many men, and was always drawmg 
them out, always on the qui vive to start them rolhng down some 
mchne. She attracted men, in a certain way. Yet she had no lover. 

I wondered even with regard to myself We were friends, and 
a great deal together Certainly I was under her spell I came 
runmng as soon as I thought she wanted me. I did the things she 
suggested I should do. Even among my own acquaintances, when 
I found everybody laughmg at me and disliking me for being at the 
service of an Amencan woman, and I tned to rebel against her, and 
put her in her place, as the Mexicans say — which means, to them, 
in bed wth no clothes on — still, the moment I saw her, with a look 
and a word she won me round She was very clever. She flattered 
me, of course. She made me feel intelligent She drew me out. 
There was her cleverness She made me clever. I told her all about 
Mexico * all my life * all my ideas of history, philosophy I sounded 
awfully clever and ongmal, to myself. And she listened with such 
attention, which I thought was deep interest m what I was saying. 
But she was waiting for something she could fasten on, so that 
she could ‘ start something.’ That was her constant craving, to 
‘ start something.’ But, of course, I thought she was interested in me, 
“ She would he on a large couch fliat was covered with old 
sarapes — she began to buy them as soon as she came to Mexico — 
herself wrapped in a wonderful black shawl that ghttered all over 
with brilhant birds and flowers in vivid colour, a very fine specimen 
of the embroidered shawls our Mexican ladies used to wear at a bull- 
fight or in an open-air . and there, with her white arms glisten- 
ing through the long fringe of the shawl, the old Italian jewellery 
rising on her white, daundess breast, and her short, thick, blonde 
hair falhng like yellow metal, she would draw me out, draw me out 
I never talked so much in my hfe before or since. Always talk ! 
And I beheve I talked very well, really, really very clever. But 
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nothing besides talk ! Sometimes I stayed till after midnight. And 
sometimes she would snort with impatience or boredom, rather hke 
a horse, flinging back her head and shaking that heavy blonde hair. 
And I think some part of her wanted me to make love to her. 

“ But I didn’t I couldn’t I was tliere, under her influence, in 
her powei She could draw me out in talk, marvellously I’m 
sure I was very clever mdeed But any other part of me was stiff, 
petrified I couldn’t even touch her. I couldn’t even take her hand 
m mine It was a physical impossibihty When I was away from 
her, I could think of her white, healthy body with a voluptuous 
shiver I could even run to her apartment, intending to kiss her, 
and make her my mistress that very might But tlie moment I was 
in her presence, it left me. I could not touch her. I was averse from 
touching her Physically, for some reason, I hated her. 

“ And I felt within myself, it was because she was repellmg me and 
because she was always hating men, hating all active maleness m 
a man She only wanted passive maleness, and then this ‘ teilk,’ this 
life of the imagination, as she called it. Inside herself she seetlied, 
and she thought it was because she wanted to be made love to, veiy 
much made love to But it wasn’t so. She seethed against all men, 
with repulsion She was cruel to the body of a man. But she 
excited his mind, his spirit. She loved to do that. She loved to have 
a man hanging round, like a servant She loved to stimulate him, 
especially his mind And she, too, when the man was not there, she 
thought she wanted him to be her lover But when he was there, 
and he wanted to gather for himself that mysterious flmit of her body, 
she levolted against him with a fearful hate. A man must be 
absolutely her servant, and only that That was what she meant by 
the life of the imagination, 

“ And I was her servant Everybody jeered at me But I said 
to myself, I would make her my mistress I almost set my teeth to 
do it That was when I was away from her When I came to her, 
I could not even touch her When I tried to make myself touch her, 
something inside me began to shudder. It was impossible And 
I knew It was because, with her inner body, she was repelhng me, 
always really repelhng me 

“ Yet she wanted me too She was lonely lonesome, she said. 
She was lonesome, and she would have hked to get me making love 
to her external self She would even, I think, have become my 
mistress, and allowed me to take her sometimes for a little, miserable, 
humiliatmg moment, then quickly have got nd of me again But 
I couldn’t do it Her inner body never wanted me And I couldn’t 
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just be her prostitute. Because, immediately she would have despised 
me, and insulted me if I had persisted m trying to get some satis- 
faction of her I knew it. She had already had two husbands, 
and she was a woman who always ached to tell all, everything She 
had told me too much. I had seen one of her American husbands. 
I did not choose to see myself in a similar hght or plight 

No, she wanted to live the hfe of the imagination She said, the 
imagination could master everydung ; so long, of course, as one was 
not shot in the head, or had an eye put out Talkmg of the Mexican 
atrocities, and of the famous case of raped nuns, she said it was all 
nonsense that a woman was broken because she had been raped 
She could rise above it The imagination could rise above anything, 
that was not real organic damage. If one hved the hfe of the 
imagination, one could rise above any experience that ever happened 
to one One could even commit murder, and rise above that By 
using the imagmation, and by using cunmng, a woman can justify 
herself in anything, even the meanest and most bad things A 
woman uses her imagination on her own behalf, and she becomes 
more innocent to herself than an innocent child, no matter what bad 
things she has done ” 

“Men do that, too,” I mterrupted. “Ids the modem dodge. 
That’s why everybody to-day is innocent To the imagination all 
things are pure, if you did them yourself.” 

Colmenares looked at me with quick, black eyes, to see if I were 
mockmg ham He did not care about me and my interruptions He 
was utterly absorbed in his recollections of that woman, who had 
made him so clever, and who had made him her servant, and from 
whom he had never had any satisfaction 

“ And then what ? ” I asked him “ Then did she try her hand 
on Guesta ^ ” 

“ Ah ' ” said Colmenares, rousing, and glancing at me suspiciously 
again “Yes' That was what she did And I was jealous Though 
I couldn’t bnng myself to touch her, yet I was excruciated with 
jealousy, because she was mterested in someone else She was 
interested in someone besides myself, and my vanity suffered tortures 
of jealousy. Why was I such a fool ^ Why, even now, could I kill 
that fat, yeUow pig Guesta ^ A man is always a fool ” 

“ How did she meet the bull-fighter ^ ” I asked. “ Did you 
introduce him to her ? ” 

“ She went once to the buU-fight, because every one was talking 
about Guesta. She did not care for such things as the bull-ring ; she 
preferred the modern theatre, Duse and Reinhardt, and ‘ things of 
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the imagination ’ But now she was going back to New York, and 
she had never seen a bull-fight, so she must see one. I got seats in 
the shade— high up, you know — and went with her. 

“ At first she was very disgusted, and very contemptuous, and a 
httle bit fnghtened, you know, because a Mexican crowd in a bull- 
ring is not very charming. She was afraid of people. But she sat 
stubborn and sulky, hke a sulky child, saying * Can’t they do any- 
thing more subtle Aan this, to get a thrill ^ It’s on such a low level ! 

“ But when Guesta at last began to play with a bull, she began to 
get excited. He was in pink and silver, very gorgeous, and looking 
very ridiculous, as usual. Till he began to play ; and then there 
really was something marvellous in him, you know, so quick and so 
light and so playful — do you know ? When he was playing with a 
bull and playing with death in the ring, he was the most playful 
thing I have ever seen : more playful than kittens or leopard cubs : 
and you know how they play ; do you ’ Oh, marvellous ! More gay 
and light than if they had lots of wings all over them, all wings of 
playing ' Well, he was hke that, playing With death in the rmg, 
as if he had all lands of gay little wings to spin him with the qmckest, 
tiniest, most beautiful httle movements, quite unexpected, like a soft 
leopard cub. And then at the end, when he kiUed the bull and the 
blood sqmrted past him, ugh ' it was as if all his body laughed, and 
still the same soft, surprised laughter like a young thing, but more 
cruel than anything you can imagine He fascmated me, but I 
always hated him I would have hked to stick him as he stuck the 
bulls 

“ I could see that Ethel was trying not to be caught by his spell. 
He had the most curious charm, quick and unexpected like play, 
you know, like leopard kittens, or slow sometimes, hke tiny little 
bears And yet the perfect cruelty It was the joy in cruelty ! She 
hated the blood and messmess and dead ammals. Ethel hated all 
that It was not the life of the imagination She was very pale, and 
very silent She leaned forward and hardly moved, looking white 
and obstmate and subdued And Cuesta had kiUed three hulls before 
she made any sign of any sort. I did not speak to her. The fourth 
bull was a beauty, full of life, curhng and prancing like a narcissus- 
flower in January. He was a very special bull, brought from Spam, 
and not so stupid as the others He pawed the ground and blew the 
breath on the ground, lowering his head. And Guesta opened his 
arms to hina with a little smile, but endearing, lovingly endearing, as 
a rnan might open his arms to a httle maiden he really loves, but, 
really, for her to come tolhis bodv, his warm, open body, to come 
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softly So he held his arms out to the bull, with love. And that was 
what fascinated the women They screamed and they fainted, 
longing to go into the arms of Guesta, against his soft, round body, 
that was more yearning than a fico. But the bull, of course, rushed 
past him, and only got two darts sticking in his shoulder. That was 
the love. 

“ Then Ethel shouted, Bravo I Bravo ' and I saw that she, too, 
had gone mad Even Guesta heard her, and he stopped a moment 
and looked at her He saw her leaning forward, with her short, 
thick hair hangmg like yellow metal, and her face dead-white, and 
her eyes glaring to his, hke a challenge They looked at one another, 
for a second, and he gave a httle bow, then turned away But he 
was changed He didn’t play so unconsciously any more : he 
seemed to be thinking of something, and forgetting himself I was 
afraid he would be killed ; but so afraid ! He seemed absent- 
mmded, and taking risks too great When the bull came after him 
over the gangway barrier, he even put his hand on its head as he 
vaulted back, and one horn caught his sleeve and tore it just a httle. 
Then he seemed to be absent-mindedly looking at the tear, while the 
bull was almost touclung him again And the bull was mad 
Guesta was a dead man it seemed, for sure . yet he seemed to wake 
up and himself just out of reach It was hke an awful dream, 

and It seemed to last for hours. I think it must have been a long 
time, before the bull was killed He killed him at last, as a man takes 
his mistress at last because he is almost tired of playing with her. But 
he liked to kill his own buU 

“ Ethel was looking hke death, with beads of perspiration on her 
face And she called to him . ‘ That’s enough ' That’s enough 
now ' Ta es bastante I Basta f ’ He looked at her, and heard 
what she said They were both alike there, they heard and saw in 
a flash And he hfted his face, with the rather squashed nose and the 
yellow eyes, and he looked at her, and though he was so far away, 
he seemed quite near. And he was smiling like a small boy But 
I could see he was looking at the httle place m her body, where she 
kept her courage And she was trying to catch his look on her 
‘imagination, not on her naked inside body And they both found it 
difficult When he tned to look at her, she set her imagination m 
front of him, like a mirror they put in front of a wild dog And when 
she tried to catch him in her imagination, he seemed to melt away, 
and was gone So neither really had caught the other 

“ But he played with two more bulls, and killed them, without ever 
looking at her. And she went away when the people were applaud- 
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mg him, and did not look at him Neitlier did she speak to me of 
him Neither did she go to any more bull-fights. 

“ It was Cuesta who spoke to me of her, when I met him at 
Clavel’s house He said to me, m his very coarse Spanish . And 
what about your American skirt ? I told him, there ivas nothing 
to say about her She was leaving for New York. So he told me to 
ask her if she would hke to come and say good-bye to Cuesta, before 
she went I said to him * But why should I mention your name to 
her ^ She has never mentioned yours to me He made an obscene 
joke to me ! 

“ And It must have been because I was thinking of him that she ; 
said that evemng • Do you know Cuesta ? I told her I did, and 
she asked me what I thought of him. I told her I thought he was 
a marvellous beast, but he wasn’t really a man. ‘ But he is a beast 
with imagination,’ she said to me ‘ Couldn’t one get a response out 
of him ^ ’ I told her I didn’t know, but I didn’t want to try. I ; 
would leave Cuesta to the bull-nng I would never dream of trying 
my imagination on him She said, always ready vdth. an answer : 

‘ But wasn’t there a marvellous thing in him, something quite excep- 
tional ^ ’ I said, maybe ! But so has a rattlesnake a marvellous , 
thing in him : two things, one in his mouth, one in his tail But I 
didn’t want to try to get response out of a rattlesnake. She wasn’t 
satisfied, though She was tortured. I said to her : ‘ Anyhow, you 
are leaving on Thursday.’ ‘ No, I’ve put it off,’ she said. ‘ Till 
when ^ ’ ‘ Indefimte,’ she said. 

“ I could tell she was tormented She had been tormented ever 
since she had been to the bull-fight, because she couldn’t get past 
Cuesta She couldn’t get past him, as the Amencans say He 
seemed like a fat, squat, yellow-eyed demon just smihng at her, and 
dancing ahead of her. ' Why don’t you bung him here ^ ’ she said 
at last, though she didn’t want to say it — ‘ But why ? What is the 
good of bnnging him here ^ Would you brmg a crimmal here, or ; 
a yellow scorpion ^ ‘ I would if I wanted to find out about it ’ — i 

‘ But what IS there to find out about Cuesta ? He is just a sort of ; 

beast. He is less than a man ’ — Maybe he’s a schwarze Beshe,^ she i 
said, ‘ and I’m a blonde Bestie. Anyway, bring him.’ 

“ I always did what she wanted me, though I never wanted to 
myself So it was now I went to a place where I knew Cuesta 
would be, and he asked me ‘ Hoiv is the blonde sHrt ? Has she 
gone yet ^ ’ I said, ‘ No. Would you hke to see her ? ’ He looked 
at me with his yellow eyes, and that pleasant look which was really 
hate undreaming ‘ Did she tell you to ask me ^ ’ he said ‘ No,’ 
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I said ‘ We were talking of you, and she said, bring the fabulous 
animal along and let us see what he really is.’ — ‘ He is the ammal 
for her meat, this one,’ he said, in his vulgar way Then he pretended 
he wouldn’t come But I knew he would So I said I would call 
for lum 

“ We were gomg in tlie evemng, after tea, and he was dressed to 
kill, in a light French smt We ivent in his car But he didn’t take 
flowers or anything Ethel was nervous and awkward, offering us 
cocktails and cigarettes, and speaking French, though Guesta didn’t 
understand any French at all There was another old American 
woman there, for chaperon 

“ Guesta just sat on a chair, with his knees apart and his hands 
between his thighs, like an Indian Only his hair, which was done 
up in his httle pigtail, and taken back from his forehead, made him 
look hke a woman, or a Ghmaman , and his flat nose and little 
yeUow eyes made him look hke a- Ghinese idol, maybe a god or a 
demon, as you please He just sat and said nothing, and had that 
look on his face which wasn’t a smile, and wasn’t a grimace, it was 
nothing But to me it meant rhapsodic hate. 

“ She asked him in French if he hked his profession, and how long 
he had been doing it, and if he got a great kick out of it, and was he 
a pure-blood Indian ^ — all that kind of thing I translated to lum 
as short as possible, Ethel flushing with embarrassment He rephed 
just as short, to me, in his coarse, flat sort of voice, as if he knew it 
was mere pretence But he looked at her, straight into her face, with 
that strange, far-off sort of stare, yet very vivid, talang no notice of 
her, yet staring right inta her as if all that she was putting forward 
to him was merely window-dressing, and he was just looking way 
in, to the marshes and the jungle in her, where she didn’t even look 
herself It made one feel as if there was a mountain behind her, 
Popocatepetl, that he was staring at, expecting a mountam-lion to 
spring down off a tree on the slopes of the mountain, or a snake to 
lean down from a bough But the mountain was all she stood for, 
and the mountain-lion or the snake was her own ammal self, that 
he was watching for, hke a hunter 

“ We didn’t stay long, but when we left she asked him to come in 
whenever he hked. He wasn’t really the person to have calling on 
one and he knew it, as she did But he thanked her, and hoped 
he would one day be able to receive her at her — ^meamng his — 
humble house m the Guadalupe Road, where everything was her 
own She said ‘ Why, sure. I’ll come one day I should love to ’ 
Which he understood, and bowed himself out hke some quick but 


lurking animal . quick as a scorpion, si)( nrc of umom llic 

same ^ ^ » 

Aftci that he would call fairl) oftcru at about fiw o dork. Suit 

ncvci alone, always with some other man And lie niscr raid any- 
thing, always responded to her questions ni the ^anu '^hort v.ay^ and 
always looked at her when he was speaking to the other man. lie 
ncvci once spoke to her— always spoke to Ins intcipictfr, in Im Hat, 
coarse Spanish. And he aiwa\s looked at hn when he was speed ing 
to someone else. 

“ She tried cvciy' possible manner m winch to toiicli his nnagina- 
don : but nc\ cr with any success. Site tried the Indians, the Artecs. 
the history of Mexico, politics, Don Poifirio, tlic bull-nng, love, 
w'omcn, Europe, America — and all in sain Al) slic got out of him 
was Verdad > He was utterly uninterested He actuall; hvi no 
mental imagination Talk was just a noise to him. The only spaik 
she roused w'as when she talked of money. Then the queer lialf- 
smile deepened on liis face, and he asked his inlci-prcter if tlic 
Senora was very rich. To which Etlicl replied she didn't really 
know w'hat he meant by rich . he must be rich himself At wliirh. 
he asked the interpreter fnend if she had more tlian a imlhon 
American dollars. To ^vhlch she rephed that perhaps riic had — but 
she wasnT sure. And he looked at her so stiangcly, c\cii more like 
a yellow scorpion about to sting. 

“ I asked him later, w'hat made him put such a crude question ^ 

Did he think of offering to many’^ her ^ ‘ hlariy* a ? ’ he 

rephed, using an obscene expression But I didn’t know c\cn Uicn 
w^hat he really intended Yet I saw* he had her on his mind 

“ Ethel was gradually getting into a state of tension It was as 
if something tortured her She seemed hkc a %voman who would go 
insane I asked her : ‘ Why, w^hatever’s wTong with )ou ? ’ ' I’ll 
tell you, Luis,’ she said, * but don’t you say anytliing to an) bod) . 
mind It’s Cuesta * I don’t know^ w'hcthcr I w'ant him or not 
‘ You don’t know whetlicr he w'ants jm or not/ said I — ‘I can 
handlethat,’ she said, ‘if I know’ about myself : if Iknow my own mind 
But I don’t My mind says he’s a nada-nada, a dumb-bell, no brain, 
no imagination, no anything But my body says he’s nian^ellous, 
and he’s got something I haven’t got, and he’s stronger tlian I am, 
and he’s more an angel or a devil than a man, and I’m too merely 
human to get him—and all that, till I feel I shall just go crazv, and 
take an overdose of drugs What am I to do witli my 'body 
I tell ^ you What am I to do with it^ ^^c got to master 
it. I’ve got to be more than that man I’ve got to get all 
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round him, and past him. I’ve got to ’ — ' Then just take the tram 
to New York to-mght, and forget him,’ I said. — ‘ I can’t ' That’s 
side-tracking. I wonH side-track my body. I’ve got to get the best 
of It. I’ve got to ’ — ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ you’re a point or two beyond 
me. If It’s a question of getting all round Guesta, and getting past 
him, why, take the train, and you’ll forget him in a fortnight. Don’t 
fool yourself you’re in love with the fellow ’ — ‘ I’m afraid he’s 
stronger than I am,’ she cried out — ‘ And what then ? He’s stronger 
than I am, but that doesn’t prevent me sleeping. A jaguar even is 
stronger tlian I am, and an anaconda could swallow me whole I 
tell you, it’s all in a day’s march There’s a kind of ammal called 
Cuesta Well, what of it ^ ’ 

“ She looked at me, and I could tell I made no impression on her. 
She despised me She sort of wanted to go off the deep end about 
sometliing. I said to her : ‘ God’s love, Ethel, cut out the Cuesta 
caprice ’ It’s not even good acting.’ But I rmght just as weU have 
mewed, for all the notice she took of me. 

“ It was as if some dormant Popocatepetl inside her had begun to 
erupt. She didn’t love the feUow. Yet she was in a blind kdl-me- 
quick sort of state, neither here nor there, nor hot nor cold, nor 
desirous nor undesirous, but just simply insane. In a certain kind of 
way, she seemed to want him And in a very defimte kind of way, 
she seemed not to want him She was in a kind of hysterics, lost her 
feet altogether. I tned might and mam to get her away to the 
Umted States. She’d have come sane enough, once she was there 
But I thought she’d kill me, when she found I’d been trying to inter- 
fere Oh, she was not quite in her mind, that’s sure 

“ ‘ If my body is stronger than my imagination, I shall kill myself,’ 
she said — ‘ Ethel,’ I said, ‘ people who talk of kilhng themselves 
always call a doctor if they cut their finger What’s the quarrel 
between your body and your imagination ? Aren’t they the same 
thing ^ ’ — ‘ No ! ’ she said. ‘ If the imagination has the body under 
control, you can do anything, it doesn’t matter what you do, physic- 
ally If my body was under the control of my imagination, I could 
take Guesta for my lover, and it would be an imaginative act. But 
if my body acted without my imagination, I — I’d kill myself — 

‘ But what do you mean by your body acting without your imagina- 
tion ? ’ I said. ‘ You are not a child You’ve been married twice 
You know what it means. You even have two children You must 
have had at least several lovers If Guesta is to be another of your 
lovers, I think it is deplorable, but I think it only shows you are very 
much like all the other women who fall in love with him. If you’ve 
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fallen m love ^vlth liim, your imagination has nothing to do but to 
accept the fact and put as many roses on the ass’s head as you like.’ 
She looked at me very solemnly, and seemed to think about it. 
Then she said : ‘ But my imagination has not fallen in love with 
him He wouldn’t meet me imaginatively. He’s a brute. And once 
I start, where’s it going to end ? I’m afraid my body has fallen — 
not fallen m love with him, but fallen for him It’s abject ' And if 
I can’t get my body on its feet agam, and either forget him or else 
get him to make it an imaginative act with me — I — I shall kill 
myself.’ — ‘ All right,’ said I. ‘ I don’t know what you arc talking 
about, imaginative acts and unimaginati\ e acts The act is always 
the same ’ — ‘ It isn’t ' ’ she cned, furious with me. ‘ It is cither 
imaginative or else it’s impossible — to me ’ Well, I just spread my 
hands What could I say, or do ? I simply hated her way of putting 
It Imaginative act ! Why, I would hate jierforming an imaginative 
act with a woman Damn it, the act is either real, or let it alone. 
But now I knew why I had never even touched her, or kissed her, 
not once because I couldn’t stand that imaginative sort of bull}ing 
from her It is death to a man. 

“ I said to Cuesta ‘ Why do you go to Ethel ^ Why don’t you 
stay away, and make her go back to the United States ^ Are you in 
love with her ’ He was obscene, as usual. ‘ Am I in love with 
a cuttle-fish, that is all arms and eyes, and no legs or tail I That 
blonde is a cuttlefish. She is an octopus, all arms and eyes and beak, 
and a lump of jelly.’ — ‘ Then why don’t you leave her alone ? ’ — 
‘ Even cutdefish is good when it’s cooked in sauce,’ he said. ‘ You 
had much better leave her alone,’ I said. — ‘ Leave her alone yourself, 
my esteemed Senor,’ he said to me And I knew I had better go 
no further 

“ She said to Mm one evemng, ^vhen only I w^as there — and she 
said It in Spanish, direct to lum : ‘ Why do you never come alone 
to see me ^ 'Why do you ahvays come wath another person ^ Are 
you afraid ’ He looked at her, and Ms eyes never changed But 
he said, m Ms usual flat, meaningless voice ‘ It is because I cannot 
speak, except Spanish ’ — ‘ But we could understand one another,’ 
she said, giving one of her httle violent snorts of impatience and 
ernbarrassed rage ‘ Who knows ’ ’ he replied, imperturbably 

“ Afterwards, he said to me * ‘ What does she want ^ She hates 
a man as she hates a red-hot iron A white devil, as sacred as the 
communion wafer ' ’ — ‘ Then why don’t you leave her alone ? ’ 
I said She is so rich,’ he smiled. ' She has all tlie world in her 
thousand arms. She is as rich as God. The Archangels are poor 
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beside her, she is so rich and so white-skinned and white-souled ’ — 
* Then all the morCj why don’t you leave her alone ^ ’ But he did not 
answer me. 

“ He went alone, however, to see her But always in the early 
evening And he never stayed more than half an hour. His car, 
well-kno’wn everywhere, waited outside till he came out m his 
French-grey smt and -ghstemng brown shoes, his hat ratlier on the 
back of his head. 

“ What they said to one another, I don’t know. But she became 
always more distraught and absorbed, as if she were brooding over 
a smgle idea, I said to her ‘ Why take it so seriously ? Dozens 
of women have slept with Guesta, and think no more of it Why take 
him seriously ? ’ — ‘ I don’t,’ she said. ‘ I take myself seriously, 
that’s the point ’ — ‘ Let it be the point Go on taking yourself 
seriously, and leave him out of the question altogether ’ 

“ But she was tired of my playing the wise nncle, and I was tired of 
her taking herself seriously She tookherself so seriously, it seemed to 
me she would deserve what she got, playing the fool with Guesta. 
Of course she did not love him at all. She only wanted to see if she 
could make an impression on him, make him yield to her will 
But all the impression she made on him was to make him call her 
a squid and an octopus and other mce things. And I could see their 
‘ love ’ did not go forward at all 

“ ‘ Have you made love to her ^ ’ I asked him — ‘ I have not 
touched the zopilote,’ he said * ‘ I hate her bare white neck ’ 

“ But still he went to see her * always, for a very bnef call, before 
sundown. She asked him to come to dinner, with me. He said he 
could never come to dinner, nor after dinner, as he was always 
engaged from eight o’clock m the evemng onwards She looked at 
him as much as to tell him she knew it was a he and a subterfuge, 
but he never turned a hair. He was, she put it, utterly unimagin- 
ative an impervious ammal 

“ ‘ You, however, come one day to your poor house in the Guada- 
lupe Road,’ he said — meaning his house He had said it, sugges- 
tively, several times 

“ ‘ 13ut you are always engaged in the evening,’ she said 
“ " Gome, then, at mght — come at eleven, when I am free,’ he 
said, with supreme ammal impudence, looking into her eyes 

“ ‘ Do you receive calls so late ^ ’ she said, flushing with anger and 
embarrassment and obstinacy 

“ ‘ At times,’ he said ‘ When it is very special ’ 

“ A few days later, when I called to see her as usual, I was told 
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she was ill, and could see no one. The next day, she was still not to 
be seen. She had had a dangerous nervous collapse. The third day, 
a friend rang me up to say Ethel was dead 
“ The thing was hushed up But it was known she had poisoned 
herself She left a note to me, in which she merely said : ‘ It is as 
I told you Good-bye. But my testament holds good ’ 

“ In her will, she had left half her fortune to Guesta The will 
had been made some ten days before her death — and it was allowed 

to stand. He took the money ” 

Colmenares’ voice tailed off into silence 

“ Her body had got the better of her imagination, after all,” 
I said. 

“ It was worse than that,” he said. 

“ How ” 

He was a long time before he answered Then he said . 

“ She actually went to Guesta’s house that night, way down there 
beyond the Volador market She went by appointment And there 
in his bedroom he handed her over to half a dozen of his bull-ring 
gang, -with orders not to bruise her. Yet at the inquest there were 
a few deep, strange bruises, and the doctors made reports. Then 
apparently the visit to Guesta’s house came to hght, but no details 
were ever told Then there was another revolution, and in the 
hubbub this affair was dropped It was too shady, anyhow. Ethel 
had certainly encouraged Guesta at her apartment ” 

“ But how do you Imow he handed her over like that ^ ” 

“ One of the men told me himself He was shot afterwards.” 


THE MAN WHO LOVED ISLANDS 


I 

There was a man who loved islands He was born on one, but it 
didn’t smt him, as there were too many other people on it, besides 
himself. He wanted an island all of his own • not necessarily to be 
alone on it, but to make it a world of his own. 

An island, if it is big enough, is no better than a continent. It 
has to be really quite small, before it feels like an island ; and this 
story will show how tmy it has to be, before you can presume to fiU 
it with your own personality. 

Now circumstances so worked out, that this lover of islands, by 
the time he was thirty-five, actually acquired an island of his own 
He didn’t own it as freehold property, but he had a mnety-nine 
years’ lease of it, which, as far as a man and an island are concerned, 
is as good as everlastmg. Since, if you are like Abraham, and want 
your offsprmg to be numberless as the sands of the sea-shore, you 
don’t choose an island to start breeding on. Too soon there would 
be overpopulation, overcrowding, and slum conditions Which is 
a homd thought, for one who loves an island for its insulation 
No, an island is a nest which holds one egg, and one only This 
egg IS the islander himself 

The island acquired by our potential islander was not m the 
remote oceans It was qmte near at home, no palm trees nor boom 
of surf on the reef, nor any of that kind of thing ; but a good sohd 
dwelhng-house, rather gloomy, above the landing-place, and beyond, 
a small farmhouse with sheds, and a few outlying fields. Down on 
the httle landing-bay were three cottages in a row, hke coastguards’ 
cottages, aU neat and whitewashed 

What could be more cosy and home-hke ^ It was four miles if 
you walked all round your island, through the gorse and the black- 
thorn bushes, above the steep rocks of the sea and down in the httle 
glades where the primroses grew If you walked straight over the 
two humps of hills, the length of it, through the rocky fields where 
the cows lay chewing, and through the rather sparse oats, on into 
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tlie gorsc again, and so to the low cliffs’ edge, it took you only 
twenty minutes And when you came to tlic edge, you could sec 
another, bigger island lying beyond But the sea Avas between you 
and it And as you leturncd over the turf where the shoit, down- 
land cowslips nodded, you saw^ to the east still another island, a tiny 
one this time, like the calf of the cow' This tiny island also belonged 
to the islander 

Thus It seems that even islands like to keep each otlier company. 
Our islander loved his island very much In early spring, the 
little \vays and glades were a snow of blackthorn, a wvid ^vh^te among 
the Celtic stillness of close giecn and grey rock, blackbirds calling 
out m tlie whiteness their first long, triumphant calls After the 
blackthorn and the nestling primroses came tlie blue appantion of 
hyacinths, like elfin lakes and shppmg sheets of blue, among the 
bushes and under the glade of trees. And many birds witli nests 
you could peep into, on the island all “y our own^ Wonderful ivhat a 
great world it was ' 

Followed summer, and the cowslips gone, the wald roses faintly 
fragrant through the haze. There was a field of hay, the foxgloves 
stood looking down In a httle covCy the sun was on the pale 
gramte where you bathed, and the shadow was m the rocks Before 
the mast came stealmg, you went home through the ripening 
oats, the glare of tlie sea fading from the high air as tlie fog-horn 
started, to moo on the other island. And then tlie sea-fog -went, it 
•was autumn, the oat-sheaves I'ying prone, the great moon, another 
island, lose golden out of the sea, and rising higher, the world of 
the sea was white 

So autumn ended ■with ram, and •winter came, dark skies and 
dampness and rain, but rarely frost The island, your island, 
cowered dark, holding aivay from you You could feel, down m tlie 
wet, sombre hoUo'w^, the resentful spirit coiled upon itself, like a 
wet dog coiled m gloom, or a snake that is neither asleep nor awake. 
Then m the rfight,, when the -wand left off blo-wmg m great gusts and 
volleys, as at sea, you. felt diat your island -^vas a umverse, infimte 
and old as the darkness ; not an island at all, but an infimte dark 
world where all the souls from ail the other bygone mghts hved on, 
and the infimte distance was near. 

Strangely, from your httle island in space, you -^vere gone forth 
mto the dark, great realms of time, where all the souls that never die 
veer and swoop on their vast, strange errands. The httle earthly 
island has dwmdle^ like a jumping-off place, into nothmgness, for 
you have jumped off, you know not how, into tike dark wide mystery 
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of time, where the past is vastly ahve, and the future is not separated 
off 

Tins IS the danger of becoming an islander. When, m the city, 
you w^ear your white spats and dodge the traffic with the fear of 
death dowm your spine, then you are qmte safe from the terrors of 
infinite time The moment is your little islet in time, it is the 
spatial umverse that careers round you 

But once isolate yourself on a httle island in the sea of space, 
and the moment begins to heave and expand in great circles, the 
sohd earth is gone, and your shppery, naked dark soul finds herself 
out in the timeless world, wffiere the chariots of the so-called dead 
dash down the old streets of centuries, and souls crowd on the foot- 
ways that we, in the moment, call bygone years The souls of all 
the dead are ahve agam, and pulsating actively around you You 
are out in the other infimty. 

Something of this happened to our islander Mysterious “ feel- 
ings ” came upon him, that he wasn’t used to ; strange awarenesses 
of old, far-gone men, and other mfluences ; men of Gaul, with big 
moustaches, who had been on his island, and had vanished from the 
face of It, but not out of the air of night They were there still, 
hurthng their big, violent, unseen bodies through the mght And 
there were priests, with golden kmves and mistletoe ; then other 
priests with a crucifix , then pirates with murder on the sea. 

Our islander was uneasy. He didn’t beheve, in the daytime, m 
any of this nonsense. But at mght it just was so He had reduced 
himself to a single pomt in space, and, a point being that which has 
neither length nor breadth, he had to step off it mto somewhere 
else Just as you must step mto the sea, if the waters wash your 
foothold away, so he had, at night, to step off into the other worlds 
of undying time 

He was uncanmly aware, as he lay in the dark, that the blackthorn 
grove that seemed a bit uncanny even m the realm of space and day, 
at mght was crying with old men of an invisible race, around the 
altar stone. What was a rum under the hornbeam trees by day, 
was a moamng of blood-stained pnests with crucifixes, on the 
ineffable mght What was a cave and a hidden beach between coarse 
rocks, became m the invisible dark the purple-hpped imprecation 
of pirates 

To escape any more of this sort of awareness, our islander daily 
concentrated upon his material island Why should it not be the 
Happy Isle at last ? Why not the last small isle of the Hespendes, 
the perfect place, all filled with his own gracious, blossom-hke 
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spirit^ A mmule woiJd of pure pcifertion, made by man, 

himself .-HI 1 

He began, as we begin all our attempt'; to legain Paradise, by 

spending money The old, semi-feudal dvsclhng-housc he rnloied, 
let m moic light, put clear lovely carpets on the floor, t I<Nir, flower- 
petal cui tains at the sullen windows, and vines in the cellars of roek. 
He bi ought ovci a buxom housekeeper fiom the world, and a soft- 
spoken, mucli-expciicnced butlci. Tliesc two were to be islanders. 

In the farmhouse he put a bailiff, witli two farm-hands. There 
were Jersey cows, tinkling a slow bell, among tlic gorsc There was 
a call to meals at midday, and the peaceful smoking of r}iimnc>s 


at cvemng, when lest descended. 

A jaunty sailing-boat with a motor acccssoi*> lodc in the shelter 
in the bay, just below the low of tliree white cottages, Tiieie was 
also a little yawl, and two row-boats drai\n up on the sand. A 
fishmg-net was drying on its supports, a boat-load of new w'hitc 
planl^ stood ciiss-cross, a woman was going to tliew'cll with a bucket. 

In the end cottage lived Uic skipper of the ) acht, and Ins wafe and 
son. He W'as a man from the other, large island, at home on this 


sea Every fine day he w'cnt out fislung, %vith liis son, every fair day 
there \vas fresh fish in the island 


In the middle cottage lived an old man and w-ife, a \ cry faithful 
couple The old man ^s'as a carpenter, and man of many jobs 
He was always w'orking, ahvays tlic sound of his plane or his sa\\ ; 
lost in his w^ork, he ^vas another kind of islander. 

In the third cottage w'as a mason, a wndoivcr ivith a son and two 
daughters With the help of his boy, this man dug ditches and built 
fences, raised buttresses and erected a new^ outbuilding, and hew cd 
stone from the little quarry. One daughter ^vorkcd at the big house. 

It ^vas a quiet, busy httle world When the islander brought you 
over as his guest, you met first the dark-bearded, tlim, smihng 
skipper, Arnold, then lus boy Charles At tlic house, the smooth- 
hpped butler who had hved all over the world valeted >ou, and 
created that curious creamy-smooth, disarming sense of luxury 
around you which only a perfect and ratlier untrustivortliy sen^ant 
can create He disarmed you and had you at liis mercy. The 
buxom housekeeper simled and treated you -with the subtly respectful 
fanuliarity that is only dealt out to the true gentry. And the rosy 
maid threw a glance at you, as if you were very wonderful, coming 
&om. the great outer world Then you met the smiling but watcliful 
baihf^^ who came from Cornwall, and the shy farm-hand from 
Berkshire, with his clean wife and two httle children j then the 
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rather sulky farm-hand from Suffolk The mason, a Kent man, 
would talk to you by the yard, if you let him. Only the old carpenter 
was gruff and elsewhere absorbed 

Well then, it was a htde world to itself, and everybody feehng 
very safe, and being very mce to you, as if you were really some- 
thing special. But it was the islander’s world, not yours He was 
the Master. The special smile, the special attention was to the 
Master. They all knew how well off they were So the islander 
was no longer Mr So-and-so. To everyone on the island, even to 
you yourself, he was “ the Master ” 

Well, it was ideal The Master was no tyrant. Ah, no * He was 
a dehcate, sensitive, handsome Master, who wanted everything 
perfect and everybody happy. Himself, of course, to be the fount 
of this happiness and perfection 

But in his way, he was a poet. He treated his guests royally, his 
servants hberally. Yet he was shrewd, and very wise. He never 
came the boss over his people Yet he kept his eye on everything, 
hke a shrewd, blue-eyed young Hermes And it was amazing what 
a lot of knowledge he had at hand Amazing what he knew about 
Jersey cows, and cheese-making, ditching and fencing, flowers and 
gardening, ships and the safling of ships. He was a fount of know- 
ledge about everything, and this knowledge he imparted to his 
people in an odd, half-iromcal, half-portentous fashion, as if he 
really belonged to the quaint, half-real world of the gods. 

They hstened to him with their hats in their hands. He loved 
white clothes ; or creamy white ; and cloaks, and broad hats So, 
in fine weather, the bailiff would see the elegant tall figure in 
creamy-white serge coming hke some bird over the fallow, to look 
at the weeding of the turmps Then there would be a doffing of 
hats, and a few minutes of whimsical, shrewd, wise talk, to which 
the baihff answered admiringly, and the farm-hands hstened m silent 
wonder, leamng on their hoes. The bafliff was almost tender, to 
the Master. 

Or, on a windy morning, he would stand with his cloak blowing 
in the sticky sea-wind, on the edge of the ditch that was being dug 
to dram a little swamp, talking m the teeth of the wind to the man 
below, who looked up at him with steady and inscrutable eyes 
Or at evemng m the ram he would be seen hurrying across the 
yard, the broad hat turned against the ram. And the farm-wife 
would hurriedly exclaim : “ The Master ! Get up, John, and clear 
him a place on the sofa.” And then the door opened, and it was a 
cry of . “ Why, of all things, if it isn’t the Master » Why, have ye 
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turned out then, of a night hkc this, to conic across to the like of 
we ^ ” And the bailiff took his cloak, and the farm-wife his hat, the 
two farm-hands drew their chairs to the back, he sat on the sofa and 
took a child up near him He was wonderful with children, talked 
to them simply wonderful, made you think of Our Saviour Himself, 
said the woman 

He was always greeted with smiles, and the same peculiar de- 
ference, as if he were a higher, but also frailer being. They handled 
him almost tenderly, and almost with adulation. But when he left, 
or when they spoke of lum, tliey had often a subtle, mocking smile 
on their faces There was no need to be afraid of “ the IMastei 
Just let lum have his own way Only the old carpenter was some- 
times sincerely rude to him ; so he didn’t care for the old man. 

It IS doubtful ivhether any of them really liked him, man to man, 
oi even woman to man But then it is doubtful if he really liked 
any of them, as man to man, or man to w'oman He w anted them 
to be happy, and the little world to be perfect. But anyone who 
wants the ivorld to be perfect must be careful not to have real likes 
or dislikes A general goodwill is aU you ean afford. 

The sad fact is, alas, that general goodivill is alls ays felt as some- 
thing of an insult, by the meie object of it^ and so it breeds a 
quite special brand of malice. Surely general goodwill is a form of 
egoism, that it should have such a result ! 

Our islander, however, had his own lesources. He spent long 
hours in lus library, for he was compihng a book of reference to all 
the flowers mentioned in the Greek and Latin autliors He w^as 
not a great classical scholar ; the usual pubhc-school equipment. 
But there are such excellent translations noivada^^s. And it was so 
lovely, tracing flower after flow'er as it blossomed in tlie ancient 
world 

So the first year on the island passed by. A great deal had been 
done Now the bills flooded in, and the Master, conscientious m all 
things, began to study them The study left lum pale and breath- 
less He was not a rich man. He knew he had been making a hole 
in his capital, to get the island into runmng order. When he came 
to look, however, there was hardly anythmg left but hole. Thou- 
sands and thousands of pounds had the island swallowed mto 
nothingness. 

But surely the bulk of the spending was over I Surely the island 
would now begin to be self-supporting, even if it made no profit ! 
Surely he ivas safe He paid a good many of the bills, and took a 
little heart. But he had had a shock, and the next year, the coimng 
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year, there must be economy, frugality He told his people so, in 
Simple and touching language And they said ' ‘‘ Why, surely ' 
Surely ! ” 

So, while the wind blew and the ram lashed outside, he would 
sit in his library with the bailiff over a pipe and pot of beer, dis- 
cussing farm projects He lifted his narrow handsome face, and 
his blue eye became dreamy “ TV/iat a wind ' It blew hke 
cannon shots He thought of his island, lashed with foam, and 
inaccessible, and he exulted . . No, he must not lose it He 
turned back to the farm projects with the zest of gemus, and his 
hands flicked white emphasis, while the baihff intoned ' “Yes, 
sir ' Yes, sir ' YouYe right. Master ' ” 

But the man was hardly listemng He was looking at the Master’s 
blue lawn shirt and curious pink tie "with the fiery red stone, at the 
enamel sleeve-links, and ^t the ring with the pecuhar scarab The 
brown searching eyes of the man of the soil glanced repeatedly over 
the fine, immaculate figure of the Master, with a sort of slmv, 
calculating wonder But if he happened to catch the Master’s 
bright, exalted glance, his own eye ht up with a careful coidiality 
and deference, as he bowed his head shghtly 

Thus between them they decided what crops should be sown, 
what fertilizers should be used in different places, which breed of 
pigs should be imported, and which line of turkeys That is to 
say, the baihff, by continually cautiously agreemg with the Master, 
kept out of it, and let the young man have his own way 

The Master knew what he was talking about He was bnUiant 
at grasping the gist of a book, and knowing how to apply his know- 
ledge On the whole, his ideas were sound The baihff even knew 
It But in the man of the soil there was no answermg enthusiasm 
The brown eyes smiled thar cordial deference, but the thm lips 
never changed The Master pursed his own flexible mouth m a 
boyish versatihty, as he cleverly sketched in his ideas to the other 
man, and the bailiff made eyes of admiration, but in his heart he 
was not attending, he was only watching the Master as he would 
have watched a queer, caged ammal, quite without sympathy, not 
implicated. 

So, It was settled, and the Master rang for Elvery, the butler, to 
bnng a sandwich He, the Master, was pleased The butler saw 
It, and came back with anchovy and ham sandwiches, and a newly 
•opened bottle of v ermouth There was always a newly opened bottle 
of something. 

It was the same \vith the mason The Master and he discussed 
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the drainage of a bit of land, and moic pipes were ordered, more 
special bricks, more tins, more tliat. 

Fine weather came at last ; ihcic \sas a Intlc lull in the bard 
work on the island. The Master rvcnl foi a short cruise in^ his 
yacht It was not really a yacht, just a little bit of a thing. They 
sailed along the coast of the mainland, and put in at the poHs. 
At every port some friend turned up, the butler made elegant little 
meals in tlie cabin Then the Master ivas invited to villas and 
hotels, his people disembarked him as if he were a prince 

And oh, how expensive it turned out ! lie had to telegraph to 
the bank for money And he went home again, to economize 
The marsh-mangolds were blazing in the little suamp uhcre the 
ditches were being dug for drainage He almost regretted, nois', the 
woik in hand The ycllorv bcauUcs w'ould not blaze again 

Harvest came, and a bumper crop. There must be a hancst- 
home supper The long barn was now completely icstorcd and 
added to The caipentcr had made long tables. Lanterns hung 
from the beams of the high-pitched roof. All tlic people of the 
island were assembled The baihff presided It was a gay scene. 

Tow'ards the end of the supper the Master, in a scKct jacket, 
appeared with his guests Then the baihfT rose and proposed " The 
Master ' Long Iifc and health to the Master 1 ” AH the people 
drank the health wlh great enthusiasm and cheering The Master 
replied with a little speech : They w'erc on an island in a little 
world of their own It depended on them all to make this woild 
a world of true happiness and content Each must do Iiis part. He 
hoped he himself did what he could, for lus heart was in lus island, 
and with the people of his island. 

The butler responded : As long as tlie island had such a Master, 
it could not help but be a httle heaven for all the people on it 
This was seconded with virile warmth by the bailiff and the mason, 
the skipper was beside himself Then there ^vas dancing, the old 
carpenter was fiddler 

But under all this, things ivere not well Tlie veiy next morning 
came the farm-boy to say that a cow had fallen over the chff The 
Master went to look. He peered over the not very high dech\ it)'’, 
and saw her lying dead, on a green ledge under a bit of late-flow'enng 
broom A beautiful, expensive creature, already looking sw'ollen 
But what a fool, to fall so unnecessarily ! 

It was a question of getting several men to haul her up the bank 
and then of skinmng and burying her. No one would eat the meat’ 
How repulsive it all was ! 
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This was symbolic of the island As sure as the spirits rose in the 
human breast, with a movement of joy, an invisible hand struck 
malevolently out of the silence There must not be any joy, nor 
even any quiet peace A man broke a leg, another was crippled 
with rheumatic fever. The pigs had some strange disease. A storm 
drove the yacht on a rock The mason hated the butler, and 
refused to let his daughter serve at the house. 

Out of the very air came a stony, heavy malevolence The island 
itself seemed mahcious. It would go on being hurtful and evil for 
wrecks at a time Then suddenly again one mormng it would be 
fair, lovely as a mormng in Paradise, everythmg beautiful and 
flowing. And everybody would begin to feel a great relief, and a 
hope for happiness. 

Then as soon as the Master was opened out in spirit hke an open 
flow'er, some ugly blow would faU Somebody would send him an 
anonjTOOus note, accusmg some other person on the island Some- 
body else would come hmtmg things against one of his servants 
” Some folks think they’ve got an easy job out here, with all the 
pickings they make ! ” the mason’s daughter screamed at the suave 
butler, in the Master’s hearmg He pretended not to hear. 

“ My man says this island is surely one of the lean kine of Egypt, 
It would swallow a sight of money, and you’d' never get anything 
back out of it,” confided the farm-hand’s wife to one of the Master’s 
visitors. 

The people were not contented They were not islanders ‘‘ We 
feel we’re not doing right by the children,” said those who had 
children “ We feel we’re not doing right by ourselves,” said those 
who had no children And the various families fairly came to hate 
one another 

Yet the island was so lovely When there was a scent of honey- 
suckle and the moon brightly fhckermg down on the sea, then even 
the grumblers felt a strange nostalgia for it It set you yearmng, 
with a wild yearmng ; perhaps for the past, to be far back in the 
mysterious past of the island, when the blood had a different throb 
« Strange floods of passion came over you, strange violent lusts and 
i imagmations of cruelty. The blood and the passion and the lust 
I which the island had known. Uncanny dreams, half-dreams, half- 
evocated yearmngs. 

I The Master himself began to be a little afraid of his island He 
felt here strange violent feehngs he had never felt before, and lustful 
^ desires that he had been quite free from He knew quite well now 
fliat his people didn’t love him at all He knew that their spirits 
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were secietly against him, malicious, jccrmg, cn\ious, and lurking 
to down him He became just as wary and secretive with regard 
to them 

But it was too much At the end of the second year, several 
departures took place The housekeeper went The Master always 
blamed self-important women most The mason said he ^vasn t 
going to be monkeyed about any more, so he took his departure, 
with his family The rheumatic farm-hand left 

And then the year’s bills came m, the Mastei made up his accounts 
In spite of good crops, the assets were ridiculous, against the spend- 
ing The island had again lost, not hundreds but thousands of 
pounds It was inci edible But you simply couldn’t believe it ! 
Where had it all gone ^ 

The Master spent gloomy nights and days going through accounts 
m the library He was thorough It became evident, now the 
housekeeper had gone, that she had swindled him Probably 
everybody was swindhng him But he hated to thmk it, so he put 
the drought away 

He emerged, however, pale and hollow-eyed from his balancing 
of unbalanceable accounts, looking as if something had kicked lum 
in the stomach It was pitiable But the money had gone, and 
there was an end of it Another great hole m his capital How 
could people be so heartless ^ 

It couldn’t go on, that was evident He would soon be bankrupt 
He had to give regretful notice to his buder. He was afraid to find 
out how much his butler had swindled him Because the man rvas 
such a wonderful buder, after all And the farm-baihff had to go 
The Master had no regrets in that quarter The losses on the farm 
had almost embittered him 

The third year was spent in rigid cutting down of expenses The 
island was still mysterious and fascinating But it ivas also treacherous 
and cruel, secretly, fathomlessly malevolent In spite of all its fair 
show of white blossom and bluebells, and the lovely digmty of 
foxgloves bending their rose-red bells, it was your implacable enemy 

Widi reduced staff, reduced wages, reduced splendour, the third 
year went by But it was fightmg against hope The farm still lost 
a good deal And once more, there was a hole in that remnant of 
capital Another hole in that which was already a mere remnant 
round tlie old holes The island was mysterious in this also it 
seemed to pick the very money out of your pocket, as if it were an 
octopus with invisible arms stealmg from you in every direction 

Yet the Master still loved it But with a touch of rancour now 
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He spent, however, the second half of the fourth year intensely 
working on the mainland, to be rid of it And it was ama 2 mg 
how difficult he found it, to dispose of an island He had thought 
that eveiy'body was pimng for such an island as his ; but not at all 
Nobody would pay any price for it And he wanted now to get rid 
of it, as a man who wants a divorce at any cost 

It was not tdl the middle of the fifth year that he transferred it, 
at a considerable loss to himself, to an hotel company who were 
wilhng to speculate m it. They were to turn it into a handy honey- 
moon-and-golf island 

There, take that, island which didn’t know when it was well off 
Now be a honeymoon-and-golf island ’ 


H 

THE SECOND ISLAND 

The islander had to move But he was not going to the mainland 
Oh, no * He moved to the smaller island, which still belonged to 
him And he took with him the faithful old carpenter and wife, the 
couple he never really cared for , also a widow and daughter, who 
had kept house for him the last year , also an orphan lad, to help 
the old man. 

The small island was very small ; but bemg a hump of rock in 
the sea, it was bigger than it looked There was a little track among 
the rocks and bushes, wmding and scrambhng up and down around 
the islet, so that it took you twenty minutes to do the circuit It 
was more than you would have expected 

Still, It was an island. The islander moved himself, with aU his 
books, into the commonplace six-roomed house up to which you 
had to scramble from the rocky landmg-place There were also two 
jomed-together cottages The old carpenter lived in one, with his 
wife and the lad, the widow and daughter hved in the other 
At last all was in order The Master’s books filled two rooms. 
It was already autumn, Onon lifting out of the sea. And in the dark 
nights, the Master could see the lights on his late island, where the 
‘ hotel company were entertaimng guests who would advertise tlie 
1 new resort for honeymoon-golfers 

’ On his lump of rock, however, the Master was still master He 
explored the crannies, the odd handbreadths of grassy level, the 
steep little chffs where ^e last harebells hung, and the seeds of summer 
were brown above the sea, lonely and untouched. He peered down 
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the old well. He examined the stone pen where tlic pig had been 
kept Himself, he had a goat. 

Yes, It was an island. Always, always, underneath among the 
rocks the CelUc sea sucked and washed and smote its feathery 
greyness How many different noises of the sea ! Deep explosions, 
rumbhngs, strange long sighs and whistling noises; tlicn voices, 
real voices of people clamouring as if they were in a market, under 
the waters * and again, the far-off ringing of a bell, surely an actual 
bell ! Then a tremendous tolling noise, very long and alarming, and 
an undertone of hoarse gaspmg. 

On this island there were no human ghosts, no ghosts of any 
ancient race The sea, and the spume and the iveather, had washed 
them all out, washed them out so there was only the sound of the 
sea Itself, its own ghost, myriad-voiced, commumng and plotting 
and shouting all winter long. And only the smeU of the sea, with a 
few bristly bushes of gorse and coarse tufts of heather, among the 
grey, pellucid rocks, in the grey, more-pellucid air. The coldness, 
the greyness, even the soft, creeping fog of the sea, and the islet of 
rock humped up in it all, like the last point in space. 

Green star Sirius stood over the sea’s rim The island was a 
shadow Out at sea a ship showed small hghts Below, in the 
rocky cove, the row-boat and the motor-boat w^ere safe A hght 
shone in the carpenter’s kitchen. That was all 

Save, of course, that the lamp was lit in the house, wffere the 
widow was preparmg supper, her daughter helping The islander 
went in to his meal Here he was no longer the Master, he was an 
islander again and he had peace The old carpenter, the widow 
and daughter were all faithfulness itself The old man worked 
while ever there was light to see, because he had a passion for work 
The widow and her quiet, rather dehcate daughter of thirty-three 
worked for the Master, because they loved looking after him, and 
they were mfimtely grateful for the haven he provided them. But 
they didn’t call him “ the Master.” They gave him his name 
“ Mr. Gathcart, sir ! ” softly, and reverently. And he spoke back 
to them also softly, gently, hke people far from the world, afraid to 
make a noise 

The island was no longer a “ world ” It was a sort of refuge. 
The islander no longer struggled for anything. He had no need 
It was as if he pd his few dependents were a smaU flock of sea-birds 
ahghted on this rock, as they travelled through space, and keeping 
together without a word The silent mystery of travelhng birds 

He spent most of his day in his study. His book was coming 
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along The \vidow’s daughter could type out lus manuscript for 
him, she was not uneducated It was the one strange sound on the 
island, the tj^e^vriter. But soon even its spattenng fitted in with 
the sea’s noises, and the wand’s 

The months went by. The islander worked away in his study, the 
people of the island went quietly about their concerns The goat 
had a little black kid with yellow eyes There were mackerel in the 
sea The old man went fishmg in the row-boat wath the lad, when 
the weather w^as calm enough , they w’^ent off in the motor-boat 
to the biggest island for the post And they brought supplies, never 
a penny wasted And the days went by, and the nights, without 
desire, without ennui 

The strange stillness from all desire was a kind of wonder to the 
islander He didn’t w^ant anything His soul at last was still m 
him, his spirit was like a dim-lit cave under water, wheie strange 
sea-fohage expands upon the watery atmosphere, and scarcely 
sways, and a mute fish shadowily slips m and shps away again All 
still and soft and uncrying, yet alive as rooted seaweed is alive 

The islander said to himself . “ Is this happiness ? ” He said 
to lumself . “ I am turned into a dream I feel nothing, or I 
don’t know w^hat I feel Yet it seems to me I am happy.*’ 

Only he had to have something upon which his mental activity 
could work So he spent long, silent hours in his study, working 
not very fast, nor very importantly, letting the writing spin softly 
from him as if it were drowsy gossamer He no longer fretted 
whether it were good or not, what he produced He slowly, softly 
spun It hke gossamer, and if it were to melt away as gossamer in 
autumn melts, he would not mind It was only the soft evanescence 
of gossamy things which now seemed to him permanent The very 
mist of etermty was in them Whereas stone buildings, cathedrals 
for example, seemed to him to howl with temporary resistance, 
knowing they must fall at last , the tension of their long endurance 
seemed to howl forth from them aU the time 

Sometimes he went to the mainland and to the city Then he 
went elegantly, dressed in the latest style, to his club. He sat in a 
stall at the theatre, he shopped m Bond Street He discussed terms 
for pubhshing his book But over his face was that gossamy look of 
ha\ang dropped out of the race of progress, which made the vulgar 
city people feel they had won it over him, and made him glad to 
go back to his island 

- He didn’t mmd if he never pubhshed his book The years were 
blending into a soft mist, from which nothing obtruded Spring 
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came There was never a pnmrose on his island, but he found a 
winter-aconite Theie were two little sprayed bushes of blachthom, 
and some wind-flowers. He began to make a list of the flowers of 
his islet, and that was absorbing He noted a wild cuirant bush 
and watched for the elder flowers on a stunted little tree, then for 
the first yeUow rags of the broom, and wild roses Bladder campion, 
orchids, stitchwort, celandine, he was prouder of them than if they 
had been people on Ins island. When he came across the golden 
saxifrage, so inconspicuous in a damp cornei, he crouched over it 
in a trance, he knew not for how long, looking at it Yet it was 
nothing to look at As the widow’s daughter found, when he show^ed 
It her 

' He had said to her, in real triumph : 

“ I found the golden saxifrage this mormng.” 

The name sounded splendid She looked at him wath fascinated 
blown eyes, in which was a hollow ache that frightened lum a httle. 
“ Did you, sir ^ Is it a mce flower ? ” 

He pursed his lips and tilted his brows 
“ Well — ^not showy exactly I’ll show it you if you hke ” 

“ I should hke to see it ” 

She was so quiet, so wistful But he sensed in her a persistency 
which made him uneasy She said she was so happy . really happy 
She followed him qmetly, like a shadow, on the rocky track where 
there was never room for two people to walk side by side He went 
first, and could feel her there, immediately behind him, following 
so submissively, gloating on him from behind 

It was a kind of pity for her which made him become her lover . 
though he never realized the extent of the power she had gained 
over him, and how she wiUed it But the moment he had fallen, a 
jangling feeling came upon him, that it was all ivrong. He felt a 
nervous dishke of her. He had not wanted it And it seemed to 


him, as far as her physical self went, she had not wanted it either. 
It was just her will He went away, and chmbed at the risk of his 


neck down to a ledge near the sea There he sat for hours, gazing 
all jangled at the sea, and saymg miserably to himself “ We 
didn’t want it We didn’t really want it ” 

It was the automatism of sex that had caught him again Not 
that he hated sex He deemed it, as the Chinese do, one of the 
great hfe-mysteries But it had become mechamcal, automatic and 
he wanted to escape that Automatic sex shattered him, and filled 
him a sort of dWth He thought he had come through, to a 
new stillness of desir^essness Perhaps beyond that, there was a 
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new fresh delicacy of desire, an unentered frail communion of two 
people meetmg on untrodden ground 

Be that as it might, this was not it This was nothing new or 
fresh It was automatic, and driven from the will. Even she, m 
her true self, hadn’t wanted it. It was automatic in her 

When he came home, very late, and saw her face white with fear 
and apprehension of his feehng against her, he pitied her, and spoke 
to her dehcately, reassuringly But he kept lumself remote from 
her 

She gave no sign She served him -with the same silence, the 
same hidden hunger to serve him, to be near where he was He felt 
her love following him with strange, awful persistency She claimed 
nothing. Yet now, when he met her bright, brown, curiously vacant 
eyes, he saw in them the mute question The question came direct 
at him, with a force and a power of will he never reahzed 
So he succumbed, and asked her again 
“ Not,” she said, “ if it will make you hate me ” 

“ Why should it ^ ” he replied, nettled “ Of course not ” 

“ You know I would do anything on earth for you ” 

It was only afterwards, in his exasperation, he remembered what 
she had said, and was more exasperated Why should she pretend 
to do this /or him ^ Why not for herself^ But in his exasperation, 
he drove himself deeper in In order to achieve some sort of satis- 
faction, which he never did achieve, he abandoned himself to her 
Everybody on the island knew But he did not care 

Then even what desire he had left him, and he felt only shattered 
He felt that only with her will had she wanted him Nowhe was 
shattered and full of self-contempt His island was smirched and 
spoiled He had lost his place in the rare, desireless levels of Time 
to which he had at last arrived, and he had fallen nght back If 
only It had been true, delicate desire between them, and a dehcate 
meeting on the third rare place where a man nught meet a woman, 
when they were both true to the frail, sensitive, crocus-flame of 
desire in them But it had been no such thmg . automatic, an 
act of wiU, not of true desire, it left him feehng humiliated 

He went away from the islet, m spite of her mute reproach And 
he wandered about the continent, vainly seelang a place where he 
could stay He was out of key , he did not fit in the world any 
more 

There came a letter from Flora — her name was Flora — to say 
she was afraid she was gomg to have a child He sat down as if 
he were shot, and he remained sitting But he rephed to her . 
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Why be afraid ? If it is so, it is so, and w'C should rather be 

pleased than afiaid ” r* i j 

At this \ ery moment, it happened there was an auction of islands 
He got the maps, and studied them. And at the auction he bought, 
for veiy httle money, another island. It was just a few acres of rock 
away m the north, on the outer fringe of the isles It was low, it 
rose low out of the great ocean Theie was not a building, not 
even a tree on it Only northern sea-turf, a pool of rain-water, a 
bit of sedge, rock, and sea-birds Nothing else Under the ^veeping 
wet ^vestern sky 

He made a tnp to visit his new possession For se\cial days, 
owing to the seas, he could not approach it Then, m a light 
sea-mist, he landed, and saw it hazy, low, stretching apparently a 
long way But it was illusion He w^alked ovei the \vet, springy 
turf, and dark-grey sheep tossed away from him, spectral, bleating 
hoarsely And he came to the dark pool, iMth the sedge. Then on 
m the dampness, to the grey sea suckmg angrily among the rocks 
This ^vas indeed an island 

So he tvent home to Flora She looked at him t\ith guilty fear, 
but also wdth a triumphant brightness in her uncanny eyes And 
again he "was gentle, he reassured her, even he w^anted her again, 
with that curious desire that was almost like toothache So he took 
her to the mainland, and tliey were married, since she tvas gomg 
to have his child 

They returned to the island She still brought in Jus meals, her 
owm along mth tliem She sat and ate wnth him He ^\ould have 
it so The wadowed mother preferred to stay in the kitchen And 
Flora slept in the guest-room of his house, mistress of his house 
His desire, whatever it was, died in him wnth nauseous finality 
The child would still be months coming His island was hateful to 
him, -vulgar, a suburb He himself had lost all his finer distinction 
The weeks passed in a sort of prison, m humiliation Yet he stuck 
It out, till the child was born But he was meditating escape Flora 
did not even know 

A nurse appeared, and ate at table wuth tliem The doctor came 
sometimes, and, if the sea w’^ere rough, he too had to stay He ivas 
cheery over his whisky 

They might have been a young couple in Golders Green 
The daughter was born at last The father looked at the baby, 
and felt depressed, almost more than he could bear The millstone 
was tied round his neck. But he tried not to show ivhat he felt 
And Flora did not know She still smiled ivith a kind of half-witted 
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triumph HI her joy, as she got well again Then she began again 
to look at lum with those aching, suggestive, somehow impudent 
eyes. She adored him so 

This he could not stand He told her that he had to go away for 
a time She wept, but she thought she had got him He told her 
he had settled the best part of his property on her, and wrote down 
for her what income it would produce She hardly hstened, only 
looked at him with those heavy, adonng, impudent eyes He gave 
her a cheque-book, with the amount of her credit duly entered 
This did arouse her interest And he told her, if she got tired of the 
island, she could choose her home wherever she wished 

She followed him with those aching, persistent brown eyes, when 
he left, and he never even saw her weep 

He went straight north, to prepare his third island 


in 

THE THIRD ISLAND 

The third island was soon made habitable With cement and 
the big pebbles from the shingle beach, two men built him a hut, 
and roofed it with corrugated iron A boat brought over a bed and 
table, and three chans, with a good cupboard, and a few books 
He laid m a supply of coal and paraffin and food — he wanted so 
little 

The house stood near the flat shingle bay where he landed, and 
where he pulled up his hght boat On a sunny day m August the 
men sailed away and left him The sea was still and pale blue. 
On the horizon he saw the small mail-steamer slowly passing north- 
wards, as if she were walking. She served the outer isles twice a 
week He could row out to her if need be, in calm weather, and he 
could signal her from a flagstaff behind his cottage 

Half-a-dozen sheep still remained on the island, as company ; 
and he had a cat to rub against his legs While the sweet, sunny 
days of the northern autumn lasted, he would walk among the 
rocks, and over the sprmgy turf of his small domain, always coming 
to the ceaseless, restless sea He looked at every leaf, that might be 
different from another, and he watched the endless expansion and 
contraction of the water-tossed sea-weed He had never a tree, not 
even a bit of heather to guard Only the turf, and tiny turf-plants, 
and the sedge by the pool, the seaweed in the ocean He ^vas glad 
He didn’t want trees or bushes. They stood up like people, too 
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assertive His bare, iow-pitclicd island in the pale blue sea was all 
he w'anted 

He no longei worked at Ins book. The interest had gone He 
hked to sit on the low elevation of his island, and see the sea ; 
nothing but the pale, quiet sea And to feel his mind tuin soft and 
hazy, hkc the hazy ocean Sometimes, like a milage, he would 
see the shadow of land rise hovering to noithwards. It was a big 
island beyond But quite without substance 

He was soon almost startled when he perceived tlie steamer on 
the near horizon, and his heart contracted with fear, lest it \verc 
going to pause and molest him. Anxiously he watched it go, and 
not till It was out of sight did he feel truly relieved, himself again 
The tension of w^aitmg for human approach ^vas cruel He did not 
want to be approached He did not want to hear voices He w'as 
shocked by the sound of his own voice, if he inadvertently spoke to 
his cat He rebuked himself for ha\ung broken the great silence 
And he w’as irritated when his cat would look up at him and me%v 
faintly, plaintively. He fro\vncd at her And she knew She w'as 
becoming wild, lurking in the rocks, perhaps fishing 

But w^hat he disliked most w^as w'hen one of the lumps of sheep 
opened its mouth and baa-ed its hoarse, raucous baa He w'atchcd 
It, and it looked to him hideous and gross He came to dishke tlie 
sheep very much. 

He wanted only to hear the whispenng sound of the sea, and the 
sharp cries of the gulls, cries that came out of another world to 
him And best of all, the great silence 

He decided to get rid of the sheep when the boat came. They 
were accustomed to him now, and stood and stared at liim with 
yellow or colourless eyes, in an insolence that w^as almost cold 
ridicule There was a suggestion of cold mdecency about them 
He disliked them very much And when they jumped with staccato 
jumps off the rocks, and their hoofs made the dry, sharp hit, and the 
fleece flopped on their square backs, he found them repulsive, 
degrading ’ 

The fine weather passed, and it rained all day He lay a great 
deal on his bed, hstemng to the water tricklmg from his roof into 
the zinc water-butt, looking through the open door at the ram, the 
dark rocks, the hidden sea Many gulls were on the island now 
many sea-birds of all sorts It was another world of life. Many of 
the birds he had never seen before His old impulse came over 
him, to send lor a book, to know their names In a flicker of the 
old passion, to know the name of everything he saw, he even decided 
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to row out to the steamer The names of these birds * He must 
know their names, otherwise he had not got them, they were not 
quite ahve to him. 

But the desire left him, and he merely watched the birds as they 
wheeled or walked around him, watched them vaguely, without 
discrinunation All interest had left him Only there was one gull, 
a big, handsome fellow, who would walk back and forth, back and 
forth m front of the open door of the cabin, as if he had some mission 
there He was big, and pearl-grey, and his roundnesses were as 
smooth and lovely as a pearl Only the folded wings had shut 
black pimons, and on the closed black feathers were three very 
distinct white dots, making a pattern The islander wondered very 
much, why this bit of trimming on the bird out of the far, cold seas 
And as the gull walked back and forth, back and forth in front of 
the cabin, strutting on pale-dusky gold feet, holding up his pale 
yellow beak, that was curved at the tip, with curious alien import- 
ance, the man wondered over him He was portentous, he had a 
meaning 

Then the bird came no more The island, which had been full 
of sea-birds, the flash of wings, the sound and cut of wings and 
sharp eene cries in the air, began to be deserted again No longer 
they sat hke hving eggs on the rocks and turf, moving their heads, 
but scarcely rising into fhght round his feet No longer they ran 
across the turf among the sheep, and lifted themselves upon low 
wings The host had gone But some remained, always 

The days shortened, and the world grew eerie One day the 
boat came as if suddenly, swooping down The islander found 
it a violation It was torture to talk to those two men, in their 
homely clumsy clothes The air of familiarity around them was 
very repugnant to him Himself, he was neatly dressed, his cabin 
was neat and tidy He resented any intrusion, the clumsy homeliness, 
the heavy-footedness of the two fishermen was really repulsive to 
him 

The letters they had brought he left lying unopened in a little 
box In one of them was his money But he could not bear to open 
even that one Any kind of contact was repulsive to him Even 
to read his name on an envelope He hid the letters away 

And the hustle and horror of getting the sheep caught and tied 
and put in the ship made him loathe with profound repulsion the 
whole of the ammal creation Wliat repulsive god invented ammals 
and evil-smelhng men ^ To his nostrils, the fishermen and the 
sheep alike smelled foul ; an uncleanness on the fresh earth. 
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He was still nen^e-racked and tortured when the ship at last 
lifted sail and was draiving away, over the still sea And sometimes 
days after, he would start with repulsion, thinking he heard the 
munching of sheep 

The dark days of winter drew on. Sometimes there was no real 
day at all He felt ill, as if he were dissolving, as if dissolution had 
already set in inside him Everything was twihght, outside, and m 
his mind and soul Once, when he went to the door, he saw black 
heads of men swimming m his bay For some moments he sivooned 
unconscious It was the shock, the horror of unexpected human 
approach The horror in die twihght ’ And not till the shock had 
undermined him and left him disembodied, did he realize that the 
black heads weie the heads of seals swnmmmg in A sick relief 
came over him But he was barely conscious, after the shock 
Later on, he sat and wept widi gratitude, because they ivere not 
men But he never reahzed that he wept He was too dim Like 
some strange, ethereal animal, he no longer realized what he was 
doing 

Only he still derived his single satisfaction from being alone, 
absolutely alone, with the space soaking into him The grey sea 
alone, and the footing of his sea-washed island No other contact 
Nothing human to bring its horror into contact with lum Only 
space, damp, twilit, sea-washed space ! This was the bread of his 
soul 

For this reason, he was most glad when there was a storm, or 
when the sea ivas high Then nothing could get at him Nothing 
could come through to him fiom the outer world True, the teirific 
Molence of the wind made him suiSer badly At the same time, it 
swept the world utterly out of existence for him He always liked 
the sea to be hea^aly rolhng and tearing Then no boat could get 
at him It was like eternal ramparts round his island 

He kept no track of time, and no longer thought of opemng a 
book The print, the printed letters, so like the depravity of speech, 
looked obscene He tore the brass label from his paraffin stove He 
obhterated any bit of lettering in his cabin 

His cat had disappeared He was rather glad He shivered at 
her thin, obtrusive call She had lived in the coal-shed And each 
morning he had put her a dish of porndge, the same as he ate He 
%\ ashed her saucer witli repulsion He did not like her ivrithing 
about But he fed her scrupulously Then one day she did not 

come for her porndge , she always mewed for it She did not come 
again. 
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He prowled about lus island in the rain, in a big oilskin coat, not 
knowing what he was looking at, nor what he went out to see. 
Time had ceased to pass He stood for long spaces, gazing from a 
M hite, sharp face, with those keen, far-off blue eyes of his, gazmg 
fiercely and almost cruelly at the dark sea under the dark sky And 
if he saw the labounng sail of a fishing-boat away on the cold 
waters, a strange malevolent anger passed over his features 

Sometimes he was ill He knew he was ill, because he staggered 
as he walked, and easily fell down Then he paused to think what 
it was And he went to his stores and took out dried milk and malt, 

- and ate that Then he forgot again He ceased to register his own 
feelings. 

The days were beginning to lengthen All winter the weather 
had been comparatively mild, but with much rain, much ram He 
had forgotten the sun Suddenly, however, the air was very cold, 
and he began to shiver. A fear came over him. The sky was level 
and grey, and never a star appeared at mght It was very cold 
More birds began to arrive The island was freezing With tremb- 
ling hands he made a fire in his grate The cold frightened him. 

And now it continued, day after day, a dull, deathly cold Occa- 
sional crumbhngs of snow were in the air. The days were greyly 
longer, but no change in the cold Frozen grey dayhght The birds 
passed away, flying a^vay Some he saw lying frozen It was as if 
aU life were drawmg away, contractmg away from the north, con- 
tracting southwards “ Soon,” he said to himself, " it will all be 
gone, and in all these regions nothing will be alive ” He felt a cruel 
satisfaction in the thought 

Then one mght there seemed to be a rehef ; he slept better, did 
not tremble half-awake, and writhe so much, half-conscious He 
had become so used to the quaking and wnthmg of his body, he 
hardly noticed it But when for once it slept deep, he noticed tliat 

He woke in the morning to a curious whiteness His window was 
! mufiled. It had snowed. He got up and opened his door, and 
shuddered. Ugh ! how cold 1 All white, with a dark leaden sea, 

[ and black rocks curiously speckled with white The foam was no 
^ longer pure It seemed dirty And the sea ate at the whiteness of 
» the corpse-hke land. Grumbles of snow were silting down the dead 
, air. 

' On the ground the snow was a foot deep, white and smooth and 
soft, wmdless. He took a shovel to clear round his house and shed.. 

. The pallor of mormng darkened There was a strange rumbhng of 
far-oflf thunder, in the frozen air, an^ through the newly-falling 
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^nov . . a dim flash of lightning Snow now fell steadily down, in the 
motionless obscurity 

He \s ent out for a feiv minutes But it was difficult. He stumbled 
and fell in the snow, which burned his face Weak, faint, he toiled 
home And i\hen he recovered, took the trouble to make hot milk 
It moANcd all the time. In the afternoon again there was a 
mufllcd lumbhng of thunder, and flashes of lightmng blinking 
1 eddish through the falling snow Uneasy he went to bed and lay 
staring fixedly at nothingness 

Morning seemed never to come An etermty long he lay and 
\s aitcd for one allc\ latmg pallor on the night. And at last it seemed 
the air was paler His house was a cell faintly illummated with 
white light He icahzed the snow was walled outside his window 
He got up, in tlie dead cold When he opened liis door, the motion- 
less snow stopped him in a wall as high as his breast Looking over 
the top of It, he felt the dead wind slowly driving, saw the snow- 
po>\ dci lift and tra\'cl hke a funeral tram The blackish sea churned 
and champed, seeming to bite at the snow, impotent. The sky was 
grc\ , but luminous 

He began to work in a frenzy, to get at his boat If he 'was to 
be shut in, it must be by his owm choice, not by the mechanical power 
ol the elements He must get to the sea He must be able to get at 
his boat 

But he i\as weak, and at times tlie snow^ overcame him It fell 
on liim, and he lay liuried and lifeless Yet every time, he struggled 
ali\c bcfoie it w'as too late, and fell upon the snow -^suth the energy 
of fc\cr Exhausted, he ivould not give in He crept indoors and 
made cofiec and bacon Long since he had cooked so much Then 
he went at the snow' once more He must conquer the snow, this 
new , lute bi utc force ivhich had accumulated against him 
He w'orked in the a^^'ful, dead wind, pushing the snow aside, 
picssing It ^,lth his shovel It was cold, freezing hard in the wind, 
even %\lien the sun came out for a w'lulc, and show'cd him his white, 
hfek'S ''Unoundmgs, the black sea rolling sullen, flecked W'lth dull 
spume. awa\ to the horizons. Yet the sun had power on his face 
It wa' Mauh 

lie rf .idled the boat. He pushed the snow' away, then sat down 
under the Ite of the boat, looking at the sea, ishich nearly swirled to 
hi^ feet in tilt high tide Cunously natural the pebbles looked, in a 
w orld gone all uncanny. The sun shone no more Snow w'as falling 
in hard ciumlr^, that \anishcd as if by a miracle as they touched 
the haul bknj.ne - of thc/ca Hoarse w'avcs rang in the shingle. 
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rushing up at the snow. The wet rocks were brutally black And 
all the time the myriad swooping crumbs of snow, demomsh, touched 
the dark sea and disappeared 

During the mght there was a great storm It seemed to him he 
could hear the vast mass of snow striking all the world with a cease- 
less thud ; and over it all, the wind roared in strange hollow voUeys, 
in between which came a jump of bhndfold lightmng, then the low 
roll of thunder heavier than the wand When at last the dawn 
faintly discoloured the dark, the storm had more or less subsided, 
but a steady wind drove on The snow was up to the top of his door. 

SuUenly, he worked to dig himself out And he managed through 
sheer persistency, to get out He was in the tail of a great drift, many 
feet high When he got through, the frozen snow was not more than 
two feet deep But his island was gone Its shape was aU changed, 
great heaping white hills rose where no hills had been, inaccessible, 
and they fumed like volcanoes, but with snow powder He was 
sickened and overcome 

His boat was m another, smaller drift. But he had not the 
strength to clear it He looked at it helplessly The shovel slipped 
from his hands, and he sank in the snow, to forget In the snow 
Itself, the sea resounded 

Something brought him to He crept to his house He was 
almost without feehng Yet he managed to warm himself, just that 
part of him which leaned in snow-sleep over the coal fire Then 
again, he made hot milk After which, carefully, he built up the fire. 

The wmd dropped Was it mght again ^ In the silence, it seemed 
he could hear the panther-hke dropping of infinite snow Thunder 
rumbled nearer, crackled quick after the bleared reddened hghtmng 
He lay m bed m a kind of stupor. The elements ' The elements ' 
His mmd repeated the word dumbly You can’t win against the 
elements 

How long It went on, he never knew Once, like a wraith, he got 
out, and climbed to the top of a white hill on his unrecognizable 
island The sun was hot “ It is summer,” he said to himself, “ and 
the time of leaves ” He looked stupidly over the whiteness of his 
foreign island, over the waste of the lifeless sea He pretended to 
imagine he saw the wink of a sail Because he knew too well there 
would never again be a sail on that stark sea 

As he looked, the sky mysteriously darkened and chilled From 
far off came the mutter of the unsatisfied thunder, and he knew it 
was the signal of the snow rolling over the sea He turned, and felt 
Its breath on him 
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At seventy -two, Pauline Attenborough could still sometimes be 
mistaken, in the half-light, for thirty. She really -was a wonderfully 
preserved w oman, of perfect chic Of course, it helps a great deal 
to have the light frame. She would be an exquisite skeleton, and 
her skull would be an exquisite skull, hke that of some Etruscan 
woman, wath feminine charm still m the swerve of tlie bone and the 
pretty naive teeth 

Mrs Attenborough’s face was of the perfect oval, and slightly 
flat type that ivears best. There is no flesh to sag. Her nose rode 
serenely, in its finely bridged cun^c Only her big grey eyes w^cre 
a tiny bit prominent on the surface of lier face, and they gave her 
away most The bluish hds were heavy, as if they ached sometimes 
with the strain of keeping die eyes beneath them arch and bright ; 
and at the corners of the eyes were fine httle w^nnkles ivhich would 
slacken with haggardness, then be^ pulled up tense again, to that 
bright, gay look like a Leonardo woman w^ho really could laugh 
outright 

Her mece Ceciha -was perhaps the only person in the ivorld who 
w^as aware of the invisible httle wire w^hich connected Pauline’s 
eye-wnnkles with Pauline’s wiU-power Only Ceciha conscioudy 
w^atched the eyes go haggard and old and tired, and remain so, for 
hours , until Robert came home Then ping ^ — the mysterious 
little wiie that w^orked between Pauhne’s w^ill and her face went 
taut, the wear)^, haggard, prormnent eyes suddenly began to gleam, 
the eyehds arched, the queer cun^ed eyebrow^s which floated m 
such fiail arches on Pauhne’s forehead began to gather a mocking 
significance, and you had the real lovely lady, in all her charm 
She really had the secret of everlasting youth ; that is to say, she 
could don her youth again hke an eagle. But she ivas sparing of it 
She was wise enough not to try being young for too many people 
Her son Robert, m the evemngs, and Sir Wilfred Kmpe sometimes 
m the afternoon to tea t^'en occasional visitors on Simday, when 
Robert was home for thes6 she was her lovely and changeless self, 
that age could not ^vitllf“r^;^’5^■c iCustom stale so bright and kindly 
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and yet subtly mocking, like Mona Lisa who knew a thing or two 
But Pauline knew more, so she needn’t be smug at all, she could 
laugh that lovely mocking Bacchante laugh of hers, which was at 
the same time never mahcious, always good-naturedly tolerant, both 
of virtues and vices. The former, of course, taking much more 
tolerating. So she suggested, roguishly. 

Only with her mece Cecilia she did not trouble to keep up the 
glamour Ciss was not very observant, anyhow . and more than 
that, she was plain • more still, she was m love with Robert : and 
most of all, she was tlurty, and dependent on her Aunt Pauhne 
Oh, Ceciha ! Why make music for her ! 

Cecilia, called by her aunt and by her cousin Robert just Ciss, 
hke a cat spitting, was a big dark-complexioned pug-faced young 
woman who very rarely spoke, and when she did, couldn’t get it 
out. She was the daughter of a poor Congregational minister who 
had been, while hehved,' brother to Ronald, Aunt Pauhne’s husband 
Ronald and the Congre^tional mmister were both well dead, and 
Aunt Pauhne had had charge of Ciss for the last five years 

They hved aU togetlier fii a quite exquisite though rather small 
Queen Anne house some twenty-five miles out of town, secluded m 
a httle dale, and surrounded by small but very quaint and pleasant 
grounds It was an ideal place and an ideal hfe for Aunt Pauline, 
at the age of seventy-two. When the kingfishers flashed up the little 
stream in the garden, going un(^ the alders, something still flashed 
in her heart She was that kim5 oj woman 

Robert, who was two years older than Ciss, went every day to 
town, to his chambers m one of tfiie Inns He was a barrister, and, 
to his secret but very deep mortification, he earned about a hundred 
pounds a year He simply couldn’t get above that figure, though it 
was rather easy to get below it. Of course, it didn’t matter Pauhne 
had money. But tfien what was Pauhne’s was Paulme’s, and tliough 
she could give almost lavishly, still, one was always aware of having 
a lovely and undeserved present made to one presents are so much 
mcer when they are undeserved. Aunt Pauline would say 

Robert too was plam, and almost speechless He was medium- 
sized, rather broad and stout, though not fat Only his creamy, 
clean-shaven face was rather fat, and sometimes suggestive of an 
Itahan priest, in its silence and its secrecy But he had grey eyes 
lie his mother, but very shy and une^y, not bold like hers. Per- 
haps Ciss was the only person who f^jj^med his awfiil shyness and 
malaise, his habitual feeling that he wM^]nJ;he wrong place almost 
hke a soul that has got mto the irWa^T::^Ndy. But he never did 
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anything about it. He went up to his chambers, and read law. It 
was, however, all the weird old processes that interested him. He 
had, unlmown to everybody but his mother, a quite extraordinary 
collection of old Mexican legal documents, reports of processes and 
trials, pleas, accusations, the weird and awful mixture of ecclesias- 
tical law and common law in seventeenth-century Mexico. He had 
started a study in this direction through coming across a report of 
a trial of two Enghsh sailors, for murder, in Mexico in 1620, and 
he had gone on, when the next document was an accusation agamst 
a Don Miguel Estrada for seducing one of the nuns of the Sacred 
Heart Convent in Oaxaca in 1680 

Pauhne and her son Robert had wonderful evemngs with these 
old papers The lovely lady knew a httle Spamsh. She even looked 
a trifle Spamsh herself, with a high comb and a marvellous dark 
brown shawl embroidered in thick silvery silk embroidery. So she 
^\ould sit at the perfect old table, soft as velvet m its deep brown 
surface, a high comb in her hair, ear-rin^s^with dropping pendants 
in her ears, her arms bare and still beautiful, a few strmgs of pearls 
round her throat, a puce velvet dress on '•Snd this or another beautiful 
shawl, and by candlehght she looked, yes, a Spamsh high-bred beauty 
of thirty-two or three. She set the candles to give her face just the 
chiaroscuro she knew smted her ; her high chair tliat rose behmd 
her face was done in old green bjpcade, against which her face 
emerged like a Christmas rose 

They were always three at tablh',, and they always drank a bottle 
of champagne • Pauline two glassps^'Ciss two glasses, Robert the rest 
The lovely lady sparkled and was radiant. Ciss, her black hair 
bobbed, her broad shoulders in a very mce and beconung dress that 
Aunt Pauhne had helped her to make, stared from her aunt to her 
cousin and back again, with rather confused, mute, hazel eyes, and 
played the part of an audience j^uitably impressed She was im- 
pressed, someivhere, all the time^' And even rendered speechless by 
Pauline’s brilhancy, even after fiye years But at the bottom of her 
consciousness were the data of as weird a document as Robert ever 
studied all the things she knew about her aunt and cousin 

Robert was always a gentleman, with an old-fashioned punctilious 
courtesy that covered his shyness quite completely He was, and 
Ciss knew it, more confused thati shy. He was worse than she was. 
Cecilia s mvn confusion da^^Jpom only five years back — Robert’s 
must have started before h^ m^acr born In the lovely lady’s womb 
he must have felt very confhfeCJ 

He paid all his atten'A;'^ ^%^y;inotlier, drawn to her as a humble 
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flower to the sun. And yet, pricst-like, he was all the time aware, 
with the tail of his consciousness, that Giss was there, and that she 
was a bit shut out of it, and that something wasn’t right. He was 
aware of tlie third consciousness in the room Whereas to Pauhne, 
her mece Geciha was an appropriate part of her own setting, rather 
than a distinct consciousness. 

Robert took coflfee with his mother and Giss in the warm drawing- 
room, where all the furniture was so lovely, all collectors’ pieces — 
Mrs Attenborough had made her own money, dealing privately in 
pictures and furmture and rare things from barbaric countries — and 
the three talked desultorily till about eight or half-past It was very 
pleasant, very cosy, very homely even Pauhne made a real home 
cosiness out of so much elegant matenal The chat was simple, and 
nearly always bnght. Pauhne was her real self, emanating a friendly 
mockery and an odd, iromc gaiety Till there came a little pause 
At which Giss always rose and sai,d*good mght and carried out 
the coffee tray, to preve'^^urnett from intruding any more 

And then ^ Oh, then,^^ lovelyi|dG>wing intimacy of the evemng, 
between mother and soiqdUien tl^y deciphered manuscripts and 
discussed pomts, Pauhne with that eagerness of a girl, for which she 
was famous And it was quite genuine In some mysterious way 
she had saved up her power for being thrilled, in connection with a 
man Robert, sohd, rather ’*^i^%L^nd subdued, seemed like the 
elder of the two : almost hke with a young girl pupil. And 

that was rather how he felt 

Giss had a flat for herself juS-v ^gfoss the courtyard, over the old 
coachhouse and stables. There^were no horses Robert kept his 
car in the coachhouse Giss ha<^ three very nice rooms up there, 
stretching along in a row one after* another, and she had got used 
to the ticking of the stable clock 

But sometimes she did not gOii^XP to her rooms In the summer 
she would sit on the l<2wn, and frob^he open window of the drawng- 
room upstairs she wouM hear Pauhne’s wonderful heart-searchmg 
laugh And in the winteP'-the young woman would put on a thick 
coat and walk slowly to the lir^ b^straded bridge over the stream, 
and then look back at the windows of that drawmg- 

, room where mother and son were^'^^PP^ together i 

C.SS loved Robert, and she he 

two of them to man^ when P”" ’ ■ ” 

was so convulsed wtS shynerafiS?^!,. 

Would he be when his mother was wViTtXwho had never hved 
He would be just a sheU, the shG”'r-yif 
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The strange unspoken sympathy of the young with one anothei, 
when they aie overshadowed by the old, vas one of the bonds 
between Robeit and Giss. But another bond, which Giss did not 
know how to dra^v tight, was the bond of passion. Poor Robert 
was by nature a passionate man His silence and his agonized, 
though hidden, shyness were both the icsult of a scciet physical 
passionateness And how Pauline could pla> on tliis I Ah, Ci«s 
was not blind to the eyes which he fixed on his mother, c)cs fas- 
cinated yet humiliated, full of shame He w as ashamed that he was 
not a man And he did not love his mother He ivas fascinated by 
her Gompletely fascinated And foi the lest, paialyscd in a life- 
long confusion 

Giss sta}'ed in the garden till the lights leapt up in Pauline s 
bedroom — about ten o'clock The lovely lady had retired. Robert 
would nov/ stay another hom or so, alone Then he too would 
retire Ciss, m the dark outode, sometinu's wished she could cieep 
up to him and say “ Oh,. Robert 1 wrong ' ” But Aunt 

Pauline ivould heai. And aiay^ow^ p 3 ||^‘-*^uldn’t do it. She w'ent 
off to her oivn looms, once inor^, aheh^’Tbr ever. 

In tlie morning coffee w'as;. brought up on a tray to each of tlie 
three relatives Giss had to boat Sir Wilfred Knipe’s at nine o'clock, 
to give tw'o hours’ lessons to Ifrs hfrle granddaughter It i\’as her 
sole serious occupation, except ifi^JQshc played tlie piano for the 
love of it Robert set off to tdwiPh ut nine And, as a rule, Aunt 
Pauline appeared to lunch, tl^R,, sometimes not until tea-time. 
When she appeared, she lool^i^'is'fsh and young But she was 
inclined to fade rather quickly, like a flower wathout -water, in the 
day-time. Her hour w^as the ckifdie hour. 


So she ahvays rested in the’tO-fternoon “ When tlie sun shone, 
if possible she took a sun batli> This was one of her secrets Her 
lunch was ver}’- light, she coul^^nke her sun-a.nd-air-bath before 
noon or aftei, as it pleased her |:yfren it w^as in the afternoon, w^hen 
the sun shone very waimly intQ'W'queer little yew-w^alled square just 



dark yew-hedges beyond the jerl.’^alls of the unused stables. And 
hither came the lovely lady Mf.^^-^book Giss then had to be on 
guard in one of her oivn rOwany.^-bOuld her aunt, -who w^as vers’’ 
keen-eared, hear a footsteptedifrol-^ , 

One afternoon it occurrg^i^l^jfecilia that she herself might w^hile 
away this rather long a&fc.ei. y taking a sun bath. She was 
growing restive The Jtaej roof of the stable buildings. 
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'•h the hous^j you may imagine 
But the nTon his knees, but he 
And 


■rt , <y^ 

vcvM f 

up the stalS> rh4n^‘ 

Now she tvc'a-'^^ , R^er her eyes, thii^^i Mrs Bodom “ He’s 

sky and t'Op Qf jonles always will be a boy 

and lay^owS^'^. , gy^i^ht. ^ digestion, only kind you can live 
parap^/fuli if*^^^icA--rGousm**^ Sodc you attracted to him ^ ” 
It 'sy'as rather lu ’<n surprise, herself pqjfully nice boy, as you say,” 

and air. Yes, it wa.” he said. spee(^|usicial, whimsical voice But 
the hard bitterness ©oh like ‘^i^^ii^^ation put the hd on Adrian 

hardly '^oy ^ She could be malicious too. 


resentment which nevy|,j. 



rose on end as a kmi^ income, if she 

“ No, Hennviior^ 00(^' ah eady scheming how best 
i marr)dng that ^o , ^b^'h;^N^^ 9 .hundred a year, once Virginia was 
I \von tn marT\r a,raVor,_ ^ 


\you to maiT)’’^ 


Ceciha j 
dflaad 
a hm~n 
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year, once Virgii 
,xtive if slightly brainless boy 
^ '^'^^as thirty-two, Adnan, who had 

<i erih’I^'f'i-'^l and been transferred to a lob m the 
.►jjut*^ in tiievt^’antime, faithfully came to see Vir- 

faithfully kneeled at her feet, 


was m 


ton. 


^ '■'the most' 




- (j- C/Jj - q> , bnderful spiritual being, and faith- 

No] § ^ ^ virgima, c^^ld have done wonders with him, 

t!, ^ ^uid now never^^e done, for he had married in the 
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not speak much, but lie sat He sat, with his short, fat thighs, as if 
for eternity, then There was a strange potency in Ins fat immobile 
sitting, as if his posterior were connected with the vciy centre of the 
earth And his brain, spinmng away at the one pomt m question, 
business, was very agile Business absorbed him. But not in a 
nen-ous, personal way Somehow the family, the tribe was always 
felt behind him It was business for tlie family, the tribe. 

With the Enghsh he was humble, for the Enghsh like such ahens 
to be humble, and he had had a long schoohng from the Turks 
And he w^as alw^ays an outsider Nobody w ould ever take any notice 
of him in society He would just be an outsider, sitting 

“ I hope, Virginia, you w^on’t ask that Turkish-carpet gentleman 
vhen we have other people. I can b^r it,” said Mrs Bodoin 
“ Some people might mind ” 

Isn’t it hard when you can’t choose your T;iWTi company in your 
o\vn house,” mocked Virginia. j '' 

No I I don’t care I can meet anytlnuij; , and I’m sure, in the 
way of selhng Turkish caipets, your acphamtanc^ is very good. But 

I don’t suppose you look on him as a personal friend ^ ” 

'' I do I like him quite a lot ” 

‘ Well ! As you wiU But consider your othei fnends.” 

Mrs Bodoin was really mortified this time She looked on the 
Armeman as one looks on the fat Levantine in a fez who tries to sell 
one hideous tapestries at Port Said, or on the sea-front at Nice, as 
^ng outside the class of human beings, and m the class of insects 
Inat he had been a millionaire, and nught be a milhonaire again, 
only added venom to her feehng of disgust at being forced mto 
contact with such scum She could not even squash him, or anni- 
mlate him In scum, there is nothmg to squash, for scum is only 

tne unpleasant residue of that which was never anvthins- but 
squashed ^ ° 

'if fat, and he sat, 

colon??Jn^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ eternity. His 

heaw lirk ° A of paste, his black eyes iv'ere glazed under 

itnce,tke adav^ 

“P “ If " 

same soft dull naciP uZi ' , curious small hands, of the 

their o\m And Ins mascuhne breedmg of 

of serpents, under the white "Tl subtle^ 

was not defeated. He I /clash He was tired, but he 

and won, and lost, and was 


He had | 
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fighting again, always at a disadvantage. He belonged to a defeated 
race which accepts defeat, but which gets its own back by cunning 
He was the father of sons, the head of a family, one of the heads of 
a defeated but indestructible tribe He was not alone, and so you 
could not lay your finger on him His whole consciousness was 
patriarchal and tribal. And somehow, he was humble, but he was 
indestructible 


At dinner he sat half-effaced, humble, yet with the conceit of the 
humble His manners were perfectly good, rather French Virginia 
chattered to him in French, and he rephed with that peculiar non- 
chalance of the boulevards, which was the only manner he could 
command when speaking French Mrs Bodoin understood, but she 
was what one would call a heavy-footed linguist, so when she said 
anytiung, it w^as intensely in English And the Turkish Delight 
replied m his clumsy^ Enghsh, hastily It was not his fault that 
Trench ivas being spolthn It was Virgima’s 

He w'^as very humble, conciliatory, with Mrs Bodoin But he 
cast at her sometimes that rapid ghnt of a reptihan glance as if to 
say . ‘‘ Yes f I see you ' You are a handsome figure As an objet 
de vertu you are almost perfect ” Thus his connoisseur’s, antique- 
dealer’s eye would appraise her But then his thick white eyebrows 
would seem to add “ But w^hat, under holy Heaven, are you as a 
woman ? You are neither wife nor mother nor mistress, you have 
no perfume of sex, you are more dreadful than a Turkish soldiei or 
an English official. No man on earth could embrace you You are 
a ghoul, you are a strange genie from the underworld ' ” And he 
would secretly mvoke the holy names, to shield him 
Yet he was m love with Virginia He saw, first and foremost, the 
child in her, as if she were a lost child m the gutter, a waif with a . 
faint, fascinating cast m her brown eyes, waiting till someone would 
pick her up A fatherless waif ! And he was tribal father, father 


through all the ages 

Then, on the other hand, he knew her peculiar disinterested 
cleverness m affairs That, too, fascinated him that odd, almost 
second-sight cleverness about business, and entirely impeisonal, 
entirely in the air. It seemed to him very strange But it would be 
an immense help to him in his schemes He did not really under- 
stand the English He was^-at sea with them But with her, he 
would have a clue to ever^l^ng For she was, finally, quite a 
somebody among these EnglisJjVfi^se English officials 

He was about sixty His "#t3P|ly. was established, in the East, his 
grandsons were growing upAff^ ^Vyas necessary for him to five in 
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loves her so dearly < Arnault loves her * Perhaps she will marry 
her Arnault Dear little girl, Arnault will put flowers in her life, 
and make her hfe perfumed with sweetness and content ” 

She leaned against his breast and let him caress her She gave a 
fleeting, half poignant, half vindictive thought to her mother Then 
she felt in the air the sense of destiny, destiny Oh, so mce, not to 
have to struggle To give way to destiny. 

“ Will she marry her old Arnault ^ Eh ^ Will she marry him ^ ” 
he asked in a soothing, caressing voice, at the same time compulsive 
She lifted her head and looked at him the thick white brows, 
the glinting, tired dark eyes. How queer and comic ' How comic 
to be in his power ! And he was looking a httle baffled 
“ Shall I ^ ” she said, with her mischievous twist of a grin 
“ Alats out ! ” he said, with all the sang-froid of his old eyes 
‘‘ Mats out I Je te contenterai^ tu le verras ” 

“ Tu me contenteras ^ ” she said, with a flickering smile of real 
amusement at his assurance “ Will you really content me ^ ” 

“ But surely ' I assure it you And you will marry me ^ ” 

“ You must tell mother,” she said, and hid wickedly against his 
waistcoat again, while the male pride triumphed in him 

Mrs Bodoin had no idea that Virginia was intimate with the 
Turkish Delight she did not mquire into her daughter’s move- 
ments During the famous dinner, she was calm and a httle aloof, 
but entirely self-possessed When, after coffee, Virgima left her 
alone with the Turkish Dehght, she made no effort at conversation, 
only glanced at the rather short, stout man m correct dinner-jacket, 
and thought how his sort of fatness called for a fez and the full 
mushn breeches of a bazaar merchant m The Thief of Baghdad 
‘‘ Do you really prefer to smoke a hookah ^ ” she asked him, with 
a slow drawl 

“ What is a hookah, please ^ ” 

“ One of those water-pipes Don’t you all smoke them, in the 
East ^ ” 

He only looked mystified and humble, and silence resumed She 
little knew what was simmering inside his stillness 

" Madame,” he said, “ I want to ask you something ” 

“ You do ^ Then why not ask it ^ ” came her slightly melancholy 
drawl 

" Yes ' It is this I wish I may have the honour to marry your 
daughter She is willing ” 

There was a moment’s blank pause Then Mrs Bodoin leaned 
towards him from her distance,^ with curious portentousness 
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“ What \\a‘^ that %nu vnd ? " 'hr a'hn R' f it 

“1 '\vj‘'h I ma) }iav( (!a h{a''a3i to uu*- ''o^a ^ < 'i 

IS ^vJil^a^ to tahc inr 

liis daik, ^l.iz< d (\(" iofil<fl 't lu^r* ih^u m U( r ' . 's a-" in, 
iStij] Icaiiinq: ionvaid, da f n ao.j, a h 

luiiied to stonr Slir ^^a^ v.^^inri't jajil t-'S*'' or,', n** til o-jj la 

iudi|cd thc\ ^\(•u' in.-thiaulx nood, ^ ^ ^ 

“ 3J)id } 1 h ai )ou djt r. v.iHnaf in i ' .ns f <f>nv tsa ax'a* 
melancholy JcnioK \()u< 

“ jSIadamc. 1 tlunk 'o, ’ h« ‘•aid, / ith ' 1 
I think we'll wau till ‘-lic ta>ni<- .* da orj, It 'na.a i*aai ^ 
Thcic xins siluKt Mil ‘^laitd at the (• sho'e Ih *'> •^•*'‘1 
jound the loom .it tlic lirnitiiie at tin < 0 na n> tin r.nn-mkiat 
cabinet 

“I can settle fixe thomand ])t)Uii(k o*’ .M, eh rroi-dh XiriinH. 
A'ladamc, ' came hr xoae “Am 1 t (<> a umc* tint ‘hf ’‘iU 

bung this apaitincni and il^ appojntmini into the ina'i! ■•i 
settlement '' ’ 


Absolute silence lie inighl n*- x'%el! have laen on ib< iroon 
But he was a good sitlci lie )iisj sat until \'srgnH.i < auu’ in. 

Mis Boclom was still staling <it the ceiling. '1 he iion h I tuu red 
hci soul finally and fully. Virginia glanced at hew but . ud : 

‘‘ Ha\c a whisk\-and-soda, Ainaull''* " 

He rose and came towards the decanters, and ■•tund beside hc^ : 


a lather squat, stout man with white hc'ad. silent .nth mi-'^hing. 
There was the fiz? of the sxphon . then thc\ c.uur f'. thu* chews 
“ Arnault has spoken to you, mother ^ *’ said X’ughna. 

Mrs Bodoin sat up sliaight, and g.azcd at X'lrgjnia xMih big. 
mvhsh eves, haggaid ^brglma was tcinficd, \et iitiie tliiillrd 
Hci mother w as beaten 


“ Is it tiue, Virginia, that you arc lalhug to mairx tins — oriental 
gentleman ^ asked Mis Bodom slowly 

“ Yes, mother, quite true/' said Virginia^ m her teasing soft voice. 
Mrs Bodom looked ow'hsh and dazed 


“ May I be excused fiom having any pait in it, or fiom haxin 
anything to do xvith your future husband — 1 mean liax ing anx' busina 
to transact xxath him ^ ” she asked dazedix , in hci slow , distinct x oicc. 
“ Why, of course ' ” said Virginia, frightened, smiimg oddlx , 
There xvas a pause Then Ivirs. Bodoin, feeling old and liaggaid. 
pulled herself together again 

Am I to understand tliat your futuic husband xxould like to 
possess this apartment ^ ” came hci x^oice 


& 
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Virginia smiled quickly and crookedly Arnault just sat, planted 
on Ins poslenor, and heard. She reposed on him. 

“ Well — ^perhaps ! ” said Virgima “ Perhaps he would like to 
know tliat I possessed it ” She looked at him. 

Arnault nodded gravely. 

And do you wish to possess it ? ” came Mrs Bodom’s slow voice 
“ Is It your intention to inhabit it, ivith your husband? ” She put 
eternities into her long, stressed words 

“ Yes, I think it is,” said Virgima “ You Icnow you said the 
apartment was mine, motliei.” 

“ Very'’ well i It shall be so. I shall send my laivy'^er to this — 
oriental gentleman, if you i\iU leave written instiuctions on my 
MTiting-table. May I ask when you think of getting — maiiied ^ ” 

“ When do you think, Arnault ^ ” said Virginia 
“ Shall It be, in tivo weeks ^ ” he said, sitting erect, Math his fists 
on his knees 

“ In about a fortnight, mother,” said Virginia 
‘ I have hcaid ^ In tivo weeks • Veiy^ well ' In two M^eeks 
ever) thing shall be at your disposal And now, please excuse me ” 
She rose, made a slight general bow, and moved calmly and dimly 
from the room It ivas kilhng her, that she could not shriek aloud 
and beat that Levantine out of the house But she couldn’t She 
had imposed the restraint on herself 

Ainault stood and looked vath glistening eyes round the room 
It would be his When his sons came to England, here he ivould 
leccivc them 

He looked at Virginia. She too was white and haggaid, now 
And she flung away fiom him, as if m resentment She resented 
the defeat of her mother She was still capable of dismissing him 
for ever, and going back to her mother 

‘‘ Your mother is a Monderful lady,” he said, going to Virginia 
and taking her hand “ But she has no husband to shelter her, she 
IS unfortunate I am soiry she will be alone I should be happy if 
she would hke to stay here ivith us ” 

The sly old fox knew'^ what he was about 

“ I’m afraid there’s no hope of that,” said Virginia, with a return 
to her old irony 

She sat on the couch, and he caressed her softly and paternally, 
and the veiy'- incongruity of it, theic m her mother’s drawing-room, 
amused her And because he saw that the things in the drawang- 
room were handsome and valuable, and now they were his, his 
blood flushed and he caressed the thin girl at his side with passion, 
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bccAusc f>hc rcpicscnlcd tlu sc \*i1ii<ibk‘ ' and bFJUC'bt 

them to his possession And )h s.nd : '‘And vsiih hk yf>tj v-dl be 
vciy comfoi table, \eiy content, oh, I diall male yuii contrntj not 
like madamc yoni mothci And you will fi( t (aitc t, and bloom like 
the rose I shall make you blomn like ih( nof . ^ And diall v.'f "ay 
next week, hein Shall it be next tstek. nr \t \Vt dm day, that we 
many^ Wcdncsda> is a good da). Shall it be tlnn ? ” 

“ Very well * ” said Virginia, caic'scd ag.itn int<j a hi'^uiious -"riFc 
of destiny, reposing on late, ha^ ing to mal c no ( flfji t, no moi e rffbit, 
all her life 

Mrs Bodom mo\cd into an hotel next dav, and rarm into the 
apartment to pack up and extricate and lur immediate 

personal belongings only when Virginia w.’s nr ( r .v-aiily absr nt She 
and her daughlci communicated b\ lellei. as far as v.as nee c-- ''an. 

And in fi\e da) s’ time hbs Bodoin was clc.n. AH busnuis that 
could be settled w-as settled, all hci tiunks wcu* rcmo\ed She had 
five tiunks, and that was all Denuded and outcast, she wnuld 
depart to Pans, to live out the icsl ofhci ciaxs 

The last day, slic waited m the drawing-room till \*irgmia should 
come home She sat tlici c in hci hat and sti eel things, like a stranger. 

“I just w'aitcd to say good-bye,” she said. “I lease in the 
morning foi Pans Tins is my address I think e\cr) thing n 
settled , if not, let me know' and Til attend to it ^^eH, good-bxc ! 
— and I hope you’ll be vrr}’ happy 1 ” 

She diaggcd out the last words sinistcily , which rcstoicd Vn- 
gima, wdio w'as beginning to lose her head 

“ Why, I fhmk I may be,” said Virginia, w’lth the twist of a smile. 
“I shouldn’t wondci,” said Mrs Bodom poinlcdlv and grimly. 
“I tliink the Armenian giandpapa knows \ciy well what he's 
about You’re just the harem type, aftci all The woids came 
slowly, dropping, each ivith a plop ! of deep contempt 

“ I suppose I am ' Rather fun ! ” said Viiginia But 1 wonder 
where I got it^ Not from you, mother " she drai\Icd mis- 

chievously 

“ I should say not ” 

“Perhaps daughters go by contranes, like dicams,” mused 
Virgima wickedly All tlie harem ivas left out of vou, so perhaps 
It all had to be put back into me ” . j r x 

Mrs Bodoin flashed a look at her 
‘‘ You have all my pity ! ” she said. 

“ Thank you, dear. You have just a bit of mine ” 
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The fashion in women changes nowadays even faster than women’s 
fashions At twenty, Lina M‘Leod was almost painfully modern 
At sixty, almost obsolete ' 

She started off in life to be really mdependent In that remote 
day, forty years ago, when a woman said she was going to be in- 
dependent, it meant she was having no nonsense with men She 
was lacking over the mascuhne traces, and living her own life, 
manless 

To-day, when a girl says she is going to be mdependent, it means 
she IS gomg to devote her attentions almost exclusively to men , 
though not necessarily to “ a man ” 

Miss M'Leod had an mcome from her mother. Therefore, at the 
age of twenty, she turned her back on that image of tyranny, her 
father, and went to Pans to study art Art having been studied, she 
turned her attention to the globe of earth Being terribly indepen- 
dent, she soon made Africa look small she dallied energetically 
%vith vast hinterlands of Chma and she knew the Rocky Mountains 
and the deserts of Arizona, as if she had been married to them All 
this, to escape mere man 

It was in New Mexico she purchased the blue moccasins, blue 
bead moccasins, from an Indian who was her guide and her sub- 
ordinate In her independence she made use of men, of course, 
but merely as servants, subordinates 

When fhe war broke out she came home She was then forty- 
five, and already going grey Her brother, two years older than 
herself, but a bachelor, went off to the war , she stayed at home 
in the small family mansion in the country, and did what she could 
She was small and erect and brief in her speech, her face was like 
pale ivory, her skin hke a very dehcate parchment, and her eyes were 
very blue There was no nonsense about her, though she did paint 
pictures She never even touched her delicately parchment face 
'vith pigment She was good enough as she was, honest-to-God, and 
the country town had a tremendous respect for her 
In her various activities she came pretty often into contact with 
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Percy Bailow ^ the clcih at the banL. lie v. as only is% rnty-tu o he n 
she fiist set eyes on him, in 19^4? ^tid she iinniedialcly hked liim 
He was a stiangci in the loivn, his falhci bcnin a pooi toiinlr> \ iear 
in Yorkshire. But he was of the confiding soi t He soon confided 
in Miss McLeod, for whom lie had a tov.'ciing inspect, liow he dh- 
hlced his stepmother, how lie icaicd his fathci v.as hut as ^\ax in 
the hands of that do^\ might woman, and how, in consequence, he 
was homeless Wiatli shone in his pleasant Icatutcs, but somehow* 
It was an amusing ■wiath , at least to jM Lcod 

He was distinctl'^ a good-looking bov. with stiff daik hail and 
odd, twinkling grey c^cs undci thick daik blows, and a lathcr full 
mouth and a qucei, deep voice that had a caicssing touch of hoarse- 
ness It was Ins \oicc that somehow got behind Miss !M"Lcod’s 
reser\''e Not that he had the faintest intention of so doing He 
looked np to her immensely “ she's miles abo\ c me 

When she watched him playing tennis, letting himself go a bit 
too much, hitting too hard, running too fast, being loo nice to his 
partner, hei heart yearned over Inm The orphan m lum * Why 
should he go and be shot ^ She kept him at home as long as possible, 
working with hei at all kinds of war-work He w'as so absolutely 
willing to do everything she wanted . deioted to her. 

But at last the time came when he must go He w'as noiv twenty- 
four, and she foity-seven He came to say good-b-vc, m his ai\kivard 
fashion She suddenly turned away, leaned hei forehead against 
the wall, and burst into bitter tears He is as frightened out of Jiis 
wits Before he knew’- what w’as happening he had lus arm in front 
of his face and w’as sobbing too 

She came to comfort him “ Don’t ciyq dear, don't ! It will all 
be all right ” 

At last he wiped his face on his sleeve and looked at her sheepishly. 
“ It was you crying as did me m,” he said Her blue eyes w^ere 
brilliant with tears She suddenly kissed him 

“ You are such a dear ' ” she said wistfully Then she added, 
flushing suddenly wvid pink under her transparent parchment 
skin ‘ It wouldn’t be right for you to marry an old thing hke 
me, would it ■? ” 


He looked at hei dumbfounded. 

“ No, I’m too old,” she added hastily 
“ Don’t talk about old ' You’re not old ' ” he said hoUy 
^ At least I m too old for that;^ she said sadly 
“ Not as far as I’m concerned,” he said “ You’re younger than 
le, in most ways, I’m hanged if you’re not ' ” & 
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Are you hanged if I’m not ^ ” she teased wistfully 
I am,” he said. ‘‘ And if I thought you v/anted me, I’d be 
jolly proud if you married me I would, I assure you ” 

“ Would you ^ ” she said, still teasing him 

Nevertheless, the next time he was home on leave she married 
him^ very quietly, but very definitely He was a young heutenant. 
They stayed in her family home, Twybit Hall, for the honeymoon 
It was her house now, her brother being dead And they had a 
strangely happy month She had made a strange discovery a 
man 

He went off to Galhpoh, and became a captain He came home 
in 1919, still green with malaria, but otherwise sound She was in 
her fiftieth year. And she was almost white-haired ; long, thick, 
white hair, done perfectly, and perfectly creamy, colourless face, 
with very blue eyes 

He had been true to her, not being very forward with women. 
But he was a bit startled by her white hair However, he shut his 
eyes to' it, and loved her And she, though frightened and somewhat 
bewildered, was happy But she was bewildered It always seemed 
awkward to her, that he should come wandering mto her room in 
his pyjamas when she was half dressed, and brushing her hair 
And he would sit there silent, watching her brush the long swinging 
river of silver, of her wlute hair, the bare, ivory-white slender arm 
working with a strange mechamcal motion, sharp and forcible, 
brushing down the long silvery stream of hair He would sit as if 
mesmerized, just gazing And she would at last glance lound 
sharply, and he would rise, saying some httle casual thing to her 
and simhng to her oddly with his eyes Then he would go out, his 
thin cotton pyjamas hitching up over his hips, for he was a rather 
big-built fellow And she would feel dazed, as if she did not quite 
know her own self any more And the queer, ducking motion of his 
silently going out of her door impressed her ominously, his curious 
cat head, his big hips and hmbs 

They were alone in the house, save for the servants He had no 
work They hved modestly, for a good deal of her money had been 
lost dunng the war But she still painted pictures Marriage had 
only stimulated her to this She painted canvases of flowers, beau- 
tiful flowers that thrilled her soul And he would sit, pipe in fist, 
silent, and watch her. He had nothing to do He just sat and 
watched her small, neat figure and her concentrated movements, 
as she painted Then he knocked out his pipe, and filled it agam. 

She said that at last she was perfectly happy And he said that 
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He ua"; popnku a nitt, iiaimh hdovt, i *Mvonr 'an! o‘ } rn 
Some of the nun seneilv pitud hn.» ‘I ju", made rat!j<^t n k *>t 
hmij took him home to huuluon. and lei him loo « ‘oi tlfu 
daughtcis He v\.'«: popiilai among ihr (kueihn'r'^ . n'uraJh*, 
lor if a gill c'piesscd a uidi, lie uonld in unctiv« I; . ' , Wh t 1 
^Vould vou like jt ^ I'll get it foi von" And d h* v., fc not m a 
position to satjsb the de''ire, he would ■'U) “ 1 f'. k v,i,h 1 mnld 

do It foi "^ou I’d do It like a shot ’’ All of v.hif h m nu , nt 

At the same lime, though he got on so well v.Hli t'n rn udf-ns <d 
the town, thcic was no coming foi w aid about 1 jin Hr t«.a . in 
some wav, not v\akcncd up Good-loolanr and big. jokI ‘'r'lce- 
able he was mwaidly icmotc. wnlioui If-ronfidt me, almoU 
without a self at all 


The rcctoi’s daughter took upon lieistlf to waH, him up She 
was exactly as old as he v\as, a smallish, lathd shaip.iated voung 
woman wlio had lost hci husband in the wai. and it had been z 
gnef to hci But she took the stoic altitude of the v oimg “ Yeni’v c 
got to hvc, so )ou may as well do it ' " She was a kmdlv souk in 
spite of her sharpness And she had a vciv petkv little icd-bi-uwn 
pomeranian dog that she had bought in rioicnce in the street, but 
winch had turned out a handsome little fellow. I^hss i^TLcod looked 
down a bit on Alice Howells and hci pom, so Airs Howells felt no 
special love for Aliss M‘Lcod--“ Airs Barlow, that is » ” she would 

add sharply ^ quite impossible to think of her as anvghing 

but AIiss Al‘Lcod ' ” . & 


Percy was really more at ease at the rectory, whcic the pom 
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yapped and Mrs Howells changed her dress three or four times a 
day and looked it, than in the semi-cloisteral atmosphere of Twybit 
HiiU, where Miss M‘Leod wore tweeds and a natural knitted 
jumper, her skirts rather long, her hair done up pure silver, and 
painted her wonderful flower pictures in the deepening silence of the 
da}Timc At evemng she would go up to change, after he came 
home And though it thrilled her to have a man coming into her 
room as he dressed, snapping Ins collar-stud, to tell her something 
tiivial as she stood bare-armed in her silk slip, rapidly coiling up 
the lOpe of silver hair belnnd her head, still, it worried hei \^en 
he was there, he couldn’t keep away from her And he would watch 
her, watch her, watch her as if she was the ultimate revelation 
Sometimes it made her irritable She was so absolutely used to her 
own, privacy. What ivas he lookmg at ^ She never watched him 
Rather she looked tlic other wny His watching tried her nerves She 
ivas turned fifty And his great silent body loomed almost dreadful 

He was quite happy pla^ang tennis or croquet with Alice Howells 
and the rest Alice was choir-mistress, a bossy little person out- 
wardly, inw^aidly rather forlorn and affectionate, and not very sure 
that hfb hadn’t let her down for good She was now over thirty 
— and had no one but the pom and her father and the parish — 
nothing in her really intimate hfe But she was very cheerful, busy, 
even gay, with her choir and school work, her dancing, and flirting, 
and dressmaking 

She was intrigued by Percy Barlow. “ How can a man be so nice 
to everybody ^ ” she asked him, a little exasperated “ Well, why 
not ? ” he replied, wnth the odd smile of his eyes “ It’s not why he 
shouldn’t, but how he manages to do it * How can you have so 
much good-nature ^ I have to be catty to some people, but you’re 
nice to everybody ” 

“ Oh, am I • ” he said ominously 

He w'as like a man m a dream, or m a cloud He was quite a 
good bank-manager, in fact very mtelhgent Even in appearance, 
his great charm was his beautifully-shaped head He had plenty 
of brains, really But m his wall, m his body, he was asleep And 
sometimes this lethargy, or coma, made him look haggard And 
sometimes it made his body seem inert and despicable, meamngless 

Alice Howells longed to ask him about his wife “ Do you 
love her ^ Can you really care for her ^ ” But she daren’t She ^ 
daren’t ask him one word about his wife Another thing she 
couldn’t do, she couldn’t persuade him to dance Never, not once. 
But in everything else he was pliable as wax 
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Mrs Barlow — Miss M'Lcod —stayed out at Twybit all die time. 
She did not even come in to dmich on Sundas. She had shrd.cn 
off dim eh, among othu things And sh( vaidurl I’crry depart, 
and felt just a little humiliated. He ivas going to -mg m the choii ! 
YeSj marriage i\as also a humiliation to her She had distinctly 
man led beneath her. 

The yeais had gone by she wa.s nov fifts -seven. Pcics was 
thiity-four He was still, in many wave, a h(A. But in hn. cunons 
silence, he was ageless. Slic managed him ith pti ft c t ease If she 
expressed a v ish, he acquiesced at once So iioi‘ it v. agi ecd he 
should not come to her lOom any moic Anri lie nc^ ci did But 
sometimes she went to him in his loom, and ^\as ^\insomc in a 
pathetic, hcart-bi calving way. 

She twisted him round her little finger, a<; the saying goes. And 
yet secretly she w^as afraid of him In flic early \cars lie had dis- 
played a clumsy but Molcnt sort of passion, from which ‘:h(‘ had 
shrunk away She felt it had nothing to do with her It was just 
liis indiscnminatmg desire for Woman, and foi his own satisfaction. 
Whereas she ivas not just unidentified "IVoman, to gi\ c him his gcncial 
satisfaction So she had iccoilcd, and wlthdra^vn hctsclf She had 
put him off She had regained the absolute privacy of licr room. 

He was perfectly sw^eet about it Yet she %vas uricas\ with him 
now She was afraid of him ; or rather, not of him, but of a 
mysterious something in lum She w'as not a bit afraid of /nm, oh 
no ' And when she went to him now, to lie mcc to liim, in her 
pathetic winsomeness of an unused woman of fiftv-sc\en, she found 
him sweet-natured as ever, but really mdiffcrent He saw' her pathos 
and her winsomeness In some w'ay, tlie mvstcrv' of lici, her thick 
white hair, her \iMd blue eyes, hei ladylike refinement still fascinated 
him But his bodily desire for her had gone, uttcrlv gone And 
secretly, she was rather glad But as he looked at her, looked at 
her, as he lay there so silent, she was afraid, as if some fingci were 
pointed at her. Yet she knew, the moment she spolce to "him he 
would twist his eyes to that good-natured and “ kindly ” smile of his 
It was m the late, dark months of this year that she missed the 
blue moccasins She had hung them on a nail in lus room. Not 
that he ever wore tliem they were too small Nor did she . tlicv 
were too big Moccasins are male footivear, amomr the Indians', 
not female But they were of a lovely turquoisc-blul colour, made 
all of httle turquoise beads, ivith little forked flames of dead-wllite 
and dark-green Wben at the beginmng of their marriage, he had 
exclaimed over them, she had said : “ Yes ! Aren’t they a lovely 
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colour > So blue ! ” And be bad repbed “ Not as blue as your 
eyes, even then ” 

So naturally, sbe bad bung them up on tbe wall in bis room, and 
there they had stayed Till, one November day, when there were 
no flowers, and she was pimng to paint a still-bfe ^vith something 
blue in It — oh, so blue, like delphimums ' — she had gone to his room 
for the moccasins. And they were not there i^d though she 
hunted, she could not find them Nor did the maids know anything 
of them 

So she asked him “ Percy, do you know where those blue 
moccasins are, which hung m your room ? ’’ There was a moment’s 
dead silence Then he looked at her with his good-naturedly twink- 
ling eyes, and said • “ No, I know nothing of them ” There was 
another dead pause She did not believe him But being a perfect 
lady, she only said, as she turned away “Well then, how cunous 
It is ' ” And there was another dead pause Out of which he 
asked her v^^hat she wanted them for, and she told him Whereon 
the matter lapsed 

It was November, and Percy was out m the evening fairly often 
now He was rehearsing for a “ play ” which was to be given in 
the church schoolroom at Chnstmas He had asked her about it 
“ Do you think it’s a bit infra dig if I play one of the characters ^ ” 
She had looked at him mildly, disguising her real feeling “ If you 
don’t ieel personally humihated,” she said, “ then there’s nothing else 
to consider ” And he had answered “ Oh, it doesn’t upset me at 
aU ” So she mildly said “ Then do it, by all means ” Adding at 
the back of her mind If it amuses you, child ' — but she thought, a 
change had indeed come over the woild, when the master of Twybit 
Hall, or even, for that matter, the manager of the dignified Stubbs’ 
Bank, should perform in pubhc on a schoolroom stage in amateur 
theatricals Aud she kept calmly aloof, preferring not to know any 
details She had a world of her own 

When he had said to Ahce Howells . “ You don’t think other 
foUc’ll mind — chents of the bank and so forth — think it beneath my 
dignity ^ ” she had cried, looking up into his twinkling eyes “ Oh, 
you don’t have to keep your dignity on ice, Percy — any more than I 
do mine ” 

The play was to be performed for the first time on Christmas 
Eve and after the play, there was the midmght service in church 
Percy therefore told his wife not to expect him home till the small 
hours, at least So he drove himself off in the car 

As night fell, and ram, Miss M‘Leod felt a httle forlorn She was 
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left out of everything Life was slipping past her It was Chiistinas 
Eve, and she was more alone than she had ever been Percy only 
seemed to intensify her aloneness, lca\ang hci in this fashion. 

She decided not to be left out She would go to the play too 
It was past six o’clock, and she had worked herself into a highly 
nervous state Outside was darkness and lain . inside was silence, 
forlornness She went to the telephone and rang up the garage m 
Shewbury. It was with great difficulty she got them to promise to 
send a car for her Mr Slater would have to fetch her himself in 
the two-seater runabout eveiything else was out 

She dressed nervously, in a dark-green dress r\ath a few modest 
jewels Looking at herself in the mirror, she still thought herself 
slim, young loolang and distinguished She did not see how old- 
fashioned she was, with her uncompromising erectness, her ghstcmng 
knob of silver hair sticking out behind, and her long dress 

It was a three-miles drive in the lain, to tlie small country town. 
She sat next to old Slater, who was used to driving horses and ivas 
nervous and clumsy with a car, \vithout sa^ung a word He tliank- 
fully deposited her at the gate of St Barnabas’ School 

It was almost half-past seven The schoolroom was packed and 
buzzing with excitement “ I’m afraid we haven’t a seat left. Airs 
Barlow ' ” said Jackson, one of the church sidesmen, who was 
standmg guard in the school porch, where people w'ere still fighting 
to get in He iaced her in consternation She faced him in con- 
sternation “ Well, I shall have to stay somewhere, till Air Barlow 
can drive me home,” she said “ Couldn’t you put me a chair 
somewhere ^ ” 

Worried and flustered, he went worrying and flustermg the other 
people in charge The schoolroom was simply packed solid But 
Air Simmons, the leading grocer, gave up his chair in the front row 
to Mrs Barlow, whilst he sat in a chair right under the stage, where 
he couldn’t see a thing But he could see Mrs Barlow seated 
between his wife and daughter, speaking a word or two to tliem 
occasionally, and that was enough 

The hghts went down The Shoes of Shagput was about to begin 
The amateur curtains were drawn back, disclosing the little amateur 
stage with a white amateur back-cloth daubed to represent a 
Moorish courtyard In stalked Percy, dressed as a Moor, his face 
darkened He looked quite handsome, his pale grey eyes queer and 
starthng in his dark face But he was afraid of the audience— he 
spoke aw^ay frorn them, stalkmg around clumsily After a certain 
amount of would-be funny dialogue, in tripped the heroine, Ahce 
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Howells, of course. She was an Eastern houn, in white gauze 
Turkish trousers, silver veil, and — the blue moccasins The whole 
stage was white, save for her blue moccasins, Percy’s dark-green 
sash, and a negro boy’s red fez 

When Mrs Barlow saw the blue moccasins, a little bomb of rage 
exploded m her This, of all places > The blue moccasins that she 
had bought in the western deserts • The blue moccasins that were 
not so blue as her own eyes ' Her blue moccasins ' On the feet of 
that creature, Mrs Howells 

Alice Howells was not afraid of the audience She looked full at 
them, lifting her silver veil And of course she saw Mrs Barlow, 
sitting there like the Ancient of Days m judgment, m the front row 
And a bomb of rage exploded m her breast too. 

In the play, Alice was the wife of the grey-bearded old Caliph, 
but she captured the love of the young Ah, otherwise Percy, and the 
whole business was the attempt of these two to evade Cahph and 
negro-eunuchs and ancient crones, and get into each other’s arms 
The blue shoes were very important for while the sweet Leila 
wore them, the gallant Ah was to know there was danger But 
when she took them off, he might approach her 

It was all quite childish, and everybody loved it, and Miss M‘Leod 
imght have been quite complacent about it all, had not Ahce 
Howells got her moi^ey up, so to speak Ahce, with a lot of make- 
up, looked boldly handsome And suddenly bold she was, bold as 
the devil All these years the poor young widow had been “ good,” 
slaving in the parish, and only even flirting just to cheer things up, 
never going very far and knowing she could never get anything out 
of it, but determined never to mope 

Now the sight of Miss M'Leod sitting there so erect, so coolly 
“ higher plane,” and calmly superior, suddenly let loose a devil in 
Alice Howells All her hmbs went suave and molten, as her young 
sex, long pent up, flooded even to her finger-tips Her voice was 
strange, even to herself, with its long, plaintive notes She felt all 
her movements soft and flmd, she felt herself like living hquid And 
It was lovely Underneath it all was the sting of malice against Miss 
M'Leod, sitting there so erect, with her great knob of white hair 

Ahce’s business, as the lovely Leila, was to be seductive to the 
rather heavy Percy And seductive she was In two imnutes, she 
had him spell-bound. He saw nothing of the audience A faint, 
fascinated gnn came on to his face, as he acted up to the young 
Woman m the Turkish trousers His rather full, hoarse voice changed 
and became clear, with a new, naked clang in it When the two 
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sang together, in tlie simple banal duets of the pla), it uas -with a 
most fascinating intimacy And when, at the end of Act One, tlic 
lovely Leila kicked off the blue moccasins, sa>ing . “ Aivay, shoes 
of bondage, shoes of soriow ' ” and danced a Jittlc dance all alone, 
barefoot, in her Turkish tiousers, m fiont of her fascinated hero, 
his smile was so spell-bound that everybody else was spell-bound too. 

Miss M'Leod’s indignation knew no bounds When the blue 
moccasins were kicked across the stage by the brazen Alice, with 
the words “ Away, shoes of bondage, shoes of soi row ' ” the elder 
woman grew pmk with fury, and it was all she could do not to rise 
and snatch the moccasins from the stage, and bear them away. 
She sat m speechless indignation during the brief cm tain bctivecn 
Act One and Act Two Her moccasins ! Hei blue moccasins ' Of 
the sacred blue colour, the turquoise of hea\ en 

But there they were, in Act Two, on the feet of the bold Ahce It - 
was becoming too much And the love-scenes between Percy and 
the young woman were becoming nakedly shameful. Alice grew 
worse and worse She was worked up now^, caught in her own spell, 
and unconscious of every tiling save of him, and the sting of tliat 
other woman, who presumed to owm him Own him ^ Ha-ha ! 
For he was fascinated. The queer smile on his face, the con- 
centrated gleam of lus eyes, the queer way he leaned forward from 
his loins tow^ards her, the new, reckless, throaty'’ tivang m his voice 
— the audience had before their eyes a man spell-bound and lost m 
passion 

Miss M'Leod sat m shame and torment, as if her chair was red- 
hot She too was fast losmg her normal consciousness, m the spell 
of rage She was outraged The second Act W'as W'orkmg to its 
chmax The chmax came The lovely Leila kicked off the blue 
shoes “ Away, shoes of bondage, away ! ” and flew barefoot to 
the enraptured Ah, flinging herself into his arms And if ever a 
man was gone in sheer desire, it was Percy, as he pi essed the woman’s 
hthe form against his body, and seemed unconsciously’’ to envelop 
her, unaware of everythmg else While she, blissful m Ins spell, 
but still aware of the audience and of the superior Miss MTeod, 
let herself be wrapped closer and closer 

Miss M Leod rose to her feet and looked towards "the door. But 
the way out was packed with people standing holding their breath 
as the two on e stage remained wrapped in each otlier’s arms, and 
the fidefles and the flute softly woke up Miss M'Leod could 
not bear it She was on her feet, and beside herself. She could not 
get out She could not sit down again. 
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“ Percy ^ ’’ she said, in a low clear voice Will you hand me 
my moccasins ^ ” 

He lifted his face like a man startled m a dream, hfted his face 
from the shoulder of his Leila His gold-grey eyes were like softly- 
startled flames He looked in sheer horrified wonder at tlie little 
white-haired woman standing below 

“ Eh > ” he said, purely dazed 

“ Will you please hand me my moccasins > ” — and she pointed 
to where they lay on the stage 

Ahce had stepped away from him, and was gazing at the risen 
viper of the little elderly woman on tlie tip of the audience Then 
she watched him move across the stage, bending forward from the 
loins m his queer mesmerized way, pick up the blue moccasins, and 
stoop down to hand them over the edge of the stage to his wife, 
who reached up for them 

“ Thank you ' ” said Miss McLeod, seating herself, with the blue 
moccasins in her lap 

Alice recovered her composure, gave a sign to the little orchestra, 
and began to sing at once, strong and assured, to sing her part m 
the duet that closed the Act She knew she could command pubhc 
opinion in her favour 

He too recovered at once, the httle smile came back on his face, 
he calmly forgot his wife again as he sang his share in the duet It 
was fimshed The curtains were pulled to There was immense 
cheering The curtains opened, and Alice and Percy bowed to the 
audience, smihng both of them their peculiar secret smile, while 
Miss M‘Leod sat with the blue moccasins on her lap 

The curtains were closed, ic was the long interval After a few 
moments of hesitation, Mrs Barlow rose with dignity, gathered her 
wap over her arm, and with the blue moccasins in her hand, moved 
towards the door. Way was respectfully made for her 

“ I should hke to speak to Mr. Barlow,” she said to Jackson, who 
had anxiously ushered her m, and now would anxiously usher her out 

“ Yes, Mrs Barlow.” 

. He led her round to the smaller class-room at the back, that acted 
as dressing-room The amateur actors were drinking lemonade, 

- and chattering freely Mrs Howells came forward, and Jackson 
whispered the news to her. She turned to Percy 

" Percy, Mrs Barlow wants to speak to you. Shall I come wth 
you ? ” 

- “ Speak to me ^ Aye, come on with me ” 

The two followed the anxious Jackson into the other half-lighted 
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cls-ss-roonij where !Mrs Barlow stood, in her wr3.pj holding the 
moccasins She was very pale, and she watched the two butter- 
muslin Turkish figures enter, as if they could not possibly be real. 
She Ignored Mrs Howells entirely. 

“ Percy,” she said, “ I want you to drive me home ” 

“ Drive you home ! ” he echoed 
“Yes, please < ” 

“ Why — ^when ? ” he said, with vague bluntness 

“ Now, — if you don’t mind ” 

“ What — ^m this get-up ^ ” He looked at himself. 

“ I could wait while you changed ” 

There was a pause He turned and looked at Alice Howells, and 
Ahce Howells looked at him The two women saw each other out 
of the corners of their eyes but it was beneath notice He turned 
to his wife, his black face ludicrously blank, his eyebrows cocked. 

“ Well, you see,” he said, “ it’s rather awkward I can hardly 
hold up the third Act while I’ve taken you home and got back here 
again, can I ” 

“ So you intend to play in the third Act ^ ” she asked with cold 
ferocity 

“ Why, I must, mustn’t I ? ” he said blankly 
“ Do you wish to ^ ” she said, m all her intensity 
“ I do, naturally I want to finish the thing up properly,” he 
replied, in the utter innocence of his head , about his heart he knew 
nothing 

She turned sharply away 

“ Very well ' ” she said And she called to Jackson, who was 
standing dejectedly by the door * “ Mr Jackson, will you please 
find some car or conveyance to take me home ^ ” 

“ Aye ' I say, Mr Jackson,” called Percy in his strong, demo- 
cratic voice, going forward to the man “ Ask Tom Lomas if he’ll 
do me a good turn and get my car out of the rectory garage, to drive 
Mrs Barlow home Aye, ask Tom Lomas » And if not him, ask 
Mr Pilkmgton— Leonard The key’s there You don’t imnd, do 

you ^ I’m ever so much obliged ” 

The three were left awkwardly alone again 
“ I expect you’ve had enough with two acts,” said Percy soothingly 
to his wile , f things aren’t up to your mark I know it 
They re only chfid’s play But, you see, they please the people 
We ve got a packed house, haven’t we ^ ” 

His wife had nothing to answer He looked so ludicrous, with 
his dark-brown face and butter-muslin bloomers And his mind 
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was so ludicrously innocent His body, however, was not so ridi- 
culously innocent as his mind, as she knew when he turned to the 
other woman 

“ You and I, we’re more on the nonsense level, aren’t we ^ ” he 
said, with the new, throaty clang of naked intimacy in his voice. 
His ivafe shivered 

“ Absolutely on the nonsense level,” said Ahce, with easy assur- 
ance 

She looked mto his eyes, then she looked at the blue moccasins 
m the hand of the other woman He gave a little start, as if realizing 
sometlnng for himself 

At tliat moment Tom Lomas looked m, sa^nng heartily Right 
you are, Percy ! I’ll have my car here in half a tick I’m more 
handy with it than yours ” 

“ Thanks, old man ^ You’re a Christian ” 

Try to be — especially when you turn Turk ' Well ” He 

disappeared , 

I say, Lina,” said Percy in Ins most amiable democratic way, 
w ould you mind leaving the moccasms for the next act ? We 
s’U be in a bit of a hole without them ” 

Miss M'Leod faced him and stared at him with the full blast 
of her forget-me-not blue eyes, from her white face 
“ Will you pardon me if I don’t ^ ” she said 
“ What ' ” he exclaimed “ Why ^ Why not ^ It’s nothing but 
play, to amuse the people I can’t see how it can hurt the moccasins 
I understand you don’t quite hke seeing me make a fool of myself 
But anyhow, I’m a bit of a born fool What ^ ” — and his blackened 
face laughed ivith a Turkish laugh “ Oh, yes, you have to realize 
I rather enjoy playmg the fool,” he resumed And, after all, it 
doesn’t really hurt you, now does it ^ Shan’t you leave us those 
moccasins for the last act ^ ” 

She looked at him, then at the moccasms in her hand No, it 
was useless to yield to so ludicrous a person The vulgarity of his 
^vheedhng, the commonness of the whole performance ' It was 
useless to yield even the moccasms It would be treachery to herself 
“ I’m sorry,” she said “ But I’d so much rather they weren’t 
Used for this kind of thmg I never intended them to be ” She 
stood with her face averted from the ridiculous couple 
He changed as if she had slapped his face He sat down on top 
of the low pupils’ desk, and gazed with glazed interest round the 
class-room Alice sat beside him, in her white gauze and her 
bedizened face They w^ere like two rebuked sparrows on one twig. 
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h-C ■with, his greatj easyj intimate limbs, she so light and alert. And 
as he sat he sank into an unconscious physical sympathy with her. 
Miss M‘Leod walked towards the dooi 
“ You’ll have to thmk of something as 11 do instead,” he muttered 
to Ahce in a low voice, mcamng the blue moccasins And leaning 
down, he drew off one of the grey shoes she had on, caressing her 
foot with the slip of his hand o\er its shm baic shape. She hastily 
put the bare foot behind hei other, shod foot 

Tom Lomas poked in his head, his overcoat collar tunicd up to 
his ears 

“ Car’s here,” he said 

“ Right-o I Tom I I’ll chalk it up to thee, lad * ” said Percy 
with heav 3 >- breeziness. Then, malang a great cffoi t tv'ilh himself, 
he rose heawly and went across to the door, to his wife, sa)dng to 
her, in the same stiff •voice of false heaitmess * 

“ You’ll be as right as rain with Tom You won’t mind if I 
don’t come out ^ No ' I’d better not show myself to the audience 
Well — I’m glad you came, if only for a wliile Good-b\c then ’ 
I’U be home after the service — but I shan’t disturb you Good-bye ’ 

Don’t get wet now ” And his voice, falsely cheerful, stiff witli 

anger, ended in a clang of indignation 

Alice Howells sat on the infants’ bench in silence She was 
Ignored And she was unhappy, uneasy, because of the scene 
Percy closed the door after his wife Then he turned with a 
loommg slowness to Alice, and said in a hoarse whispei Think 

o’ that, now ' ” 

She looked up at him anxiously His face, in its dark pigment, 
was transfigured with indignant anger. His yellow-giey eyes blazed, 
and a great rush of anger seemed to be surging up volcanic in him 
For a second his eyes rested on her upturned, troubled dark-blue 
eyes, then glanced away, as if he didn’t want to look at her in his 
anger. Even so, she felt a touch of tenderness in his glance 

And that’s all she’s ever cared about — her own things and her 
own way,” he said, in the same hoarse whisper, hoarse with sud- 
denly-released rage Ahce Howells hung her head m silence 

“ Not another damned thing, but what’s her own, her owm— and 
her ovm holy way— damned holy-holy-holy, all to herself” His 
voice shook with hoarse, whispering rage, burst out at last 

^ce Howells looked up at him in distress 

cc ^ ^ ^ sure she’s fond of you ” 

ond of me Fond of me ' ” he blazed, with a grin of trans- 
cendent irony It makes her sick to look at me I am a hairy 
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brute, I own it Why, she’s never once touched me to be fond of 
me — ^never once — ^though she pretends sometimes But a man 

knows ” and he made a grimace of contempt “ He knows 

when a w^oman’s just stroking him, good doggie ' — and when she’s 
rcall}'- a bit woman-fond of him That woman’s never been real 
fond of anybody or an^^hing, all her hfe — she couldn’t, for all her 
show of landness She’s limited to heiself, that woman is , and 
I’ve looked up to her as if she was God More fool me ' If God’s 

not good-natured and good-hearted, then what is He ^ ” 

Ahce sat with her head dropped, reahzmg once more that men 
aren’t really fooled She was upset, shaken by his rage, and 
frightened, as if she too were guilty He had sat down blankly 
beside her She glanced up at him 

Never mind ' ” she said soothingly “ You’ll hke her again 
to-morrow ” 

He looked down at her with a grin, a grey sort of gnn “ Are 
you going to stroke me good doggie > as well ^ ” he said 
“ Why ^ ” she asked, blank 

But he did not answer Then after a while he resumed 
“ Wouldn’t even leave the moccasins ' And she’d hung them up in 
my room, left them there for years — any man’d consider they were 
his. And I did want this show to-mght to be a success ’ What are 
you going to do about it ^ ” 

‘‘ I’ve sent over foi a pair of pale-blue satin bed-shppers of mine 
— they’ll do just as well,” she replied 
“ Aye ' For all that, it’s done me in ” 

“ You’ll get over it ” 

* “ Happen so ' She’s curdled my inside, for all that I don’t 
know how I’m going to be civil to her ” 

“ Perhaps you’d better stay at the rectory to-mght,” she said softly 
He looked into her eyes And in that look, he transferred his 
allegiance 

“ Tou don’t want to be drawn in, do you ^ ” he asked, with 
troubled tenderness 

But she only gazed with wide, darkened eyes into his eyes, so she 
was like an open, dark doorway to him His heart beat thick, and 
' the faint, breathless smile of passion came into his eyes again 

“ You’ll have to go on, Mrs Howells We can’t keep them waiting 
^ny longer ” 

It was Jim Stokes, who was directing the show They heard the 
clapping and stamping of the impatient audience 

Goodness 1 ” cried Ahce Howells, darting to the door 
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- They were true idealists, from New England. But that is some time 
ago before the war Several years before the war, they met and 
married , he a tall, keen-eyed young man from Connecticut, she a 
smalhsh, demure. Puritan-looking young woman from Massa- 
chusetts They both had a little money. Not much, however Even 
added together, it didn’t make three thousand dollars a year Still 
— they were free Free ' 

Ah ' Freedom ' To be free to live one’s own life > To be twenty- 
five and twenty-seven, a pair of true idealists with a mutual love of 
beauty, and an inchnation towards “ Indian thought ” — meaning, 
alas, Mrs Besant — and an income a httle under three thousand 


dollars a year ' But what is money ^ All one wishes to do is to 
live a full and beautiful hfe In Europe, of course, right at the 
fountain-head of tradition It might possibly be done in America 
in New England, for example But at a forfeiture of a certain 
amount of beauty True beauty takes a lonjr ame to mature 
The baroque is only half-beautiful, half-matured "No, the real silver 
bloom, the real golden-sweet bouquet of beauty had its roots in the 
Renaissance, not in any later or shallower period 
Therefore the two idealists, who were married in New Haven 
sailed at once to Paris Pans of the old days They had a studio 
apartment on the Boulevard Montparnasse, and they became real 
ansian^ in the old, delightful sense, not in the modern, vulgar 
it was the shimmer of the pure impressiomsts, Monet and his fol- 

hght, light broken and un- 
lovely the mghts, the river, the morn- 
SS oG streets and by the flower-stalls and the book-stalls, 

cn\he“aX“ Tmlenes. the evemngs 


desperately Art had not taken them 

nlinted ^Tat’s throat They 

though one harl to t V knew people — ^nice people, if possible, 
iiiough one had to take them mixed And they were harm 

Yet It seems as if human beings must set their claws m something 
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To be “ free,” to be “ living a full and beautiful life,” you must, 
alas, be attached to sometiung A “ full and beautiful life ” means 
a tight attachment to something — at least, it is so for all ideahsts — or 
else a certain boredom supervenes ; there is a certain waving of 
loose ends upon the air, like the waving, yearning tendrils of the 
vine that spread and rotate, seeking something to clutch, something 
up which to climb towards the necessary sun Finding nothing, the 
vine can only trail, half-fulfilled, upon the ground Such is free- 
dom ' — a clutchmg of the right pole And human beings are all 
\nnes But especially the ideahst. He is a vine, and he needs to 
clutch and climb And he despises the man who is a mere potato, 
or turnip, or lump of wood 

Our idealists were frightfully happy, but they were all the time 
reachmg out for something to cotton on to. At first. Pans was 
enough They explored Paris thoroughly And they learned French 
till they almost felt hke French people, they could speak it so glibly. 

Still, you know, you never talk French with your soul It can’t 
be done. And though it’s very thrillmg, at first, talking in French to 
clever Frenchmen — they seem so much cleverer than oneself— still, 
in the long run, it is not satisfying The endlessly clever materialism 
of the French leaves you cold, in the end, gives a sense of barrenness 
and incompatibihty with true New England depth So our two 
idealists felt 

They turned away from France — but ever so gently France had 
disappointed them “ We’ve loved it, and we’ve got a great deal 
out of It But after a while, after a considerable while, several years, 
in fact. Pans leaves one feeling disappointed. It hasn’t quite got 
what one wants ” 

“ But Paris isn’t France ” 

“ No, perhaps not France is quite different from Paris And 
France is lovely — quite lovely But to us, though we love it, it 
doesn’t say a great deal ” 

So, when the war came, the ideahsts moved to Italy And they 
loved Italy They found it beautiful, and more poignant than 
France It seemed much nearer to the New England conception 
of beauty something pure, and full of sympathy, without the 
materialism and the cynicism of the French The two ideahsts seemed 
to breathe their own true air in Italy 

And in Italy, much more than in Pans, they felt they could thrill 
to the teachings of the Buddha They entered the swelhng stream 
of modern Buddhistic emotion, and they read the books, and they 
practised meditation, and they deliberately set themselves to 
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eliminate from tlieir own souls greed, pain, and soriow ^ They did 
not realize — yet — that Buddha s very eagerness to fiee himself from 
pain and sorrow is in itself a sort of greed No, tliey dreamed of a 
perfect world, from which all greed, and nearly all pain, and a great 
deal of sorrow, were ehmmated 

But America entered the war, so the two idealists had to help. 
They did hospital work And though their experience made them 
realize more than ever that greed, pain, and sorrow should be 
ehmmated from the world, nevertheless the Buddhism, or the 
theosophy, didn’t emerge very triumphant from the long crisis 
Somehow, somewhere, m some part of themselves, they felt that 
greed, pain, and sorrow would never be eliminated, because most 
people don’t care about ehminatmg them, and never will care. Our 
idealists were far too western to think of abandomng all the world 
to damnation, while they saved their two selves They were far too 
unselfish to sit tight under a bho-tree and reach Nirvana in a mere 


couple 

It was more than that, though They simply hadn’t enough 
Seitzfleisch to squat under a bho-tree and get to Nirvana by contem- 
plating anything, least of all their oivn navel If the whole wide 
world was not going to be saved, they, personally, were not so very 
keen on being saved just by themselves No, it would be so lone- 
some. They were New Englanders, so it must be all or nothing 
Greed, pain, and sorrow must either be ehmmated from all the 
world, or else, what was the use of ehminatmg them from oneself? 
No use at all ! One was just a victim 

And so, although they still loved “ Indian thought,” and felt 
very tender about it well, to go back to our metaphor, the pole 
up which the green and anxious vines had clambered so far now 


proved dry-rotten It snapped, and the vines came slowly subsiding 
to earth again There was no crack and crash The vines held 
themselves up by their own foliage, for a while But they subsided 
The beanstalk of “ Indian thought ” had given way before Jack and 
Jill had chmbed off the tip of it to a further world 

They subsided with a slow rustle back to earth again But they 
made no outcry They were again “ disappointed ” But they never 
admitted it Indian thought ” had let them down But they 
mwer complained Even to one another, they never said a word 
i hey were disappointed, faintly but deeply disillusioned, and they 
both knew it But the loiowledge was tacit 

f They still had Italy— 

ray n they still had freedom, the priceless treasure And 
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tliey still had so much “ beauty ” About the fulness of their lives 
they were not quite so sure They had one httle boy, whom they 
loved as parents should love their clnldren, but whom they wisely 
refiained fiom fastenmg upon, to build their lives on him No, no, 
tliey must hve their own lives ' They still had stiength of mind to 
know that 

But they were now no longer so very young Twenty-five and 
twenty-seven had become tlurty-five and thirty-seven And though 
they had had a very wonderful time m Europe, and though they 
still loved Italy — dear Italy ' — ^yet . they were disappointed They 
had got a lot out of it oh, a very great deal indeed > Still, it 
hadn’t given them quite, not qinfe, what they had expected Europe 
ivas lovely, but it was dead Living m Europe, you were hving on 
the past And Europeans, iMth all their supeificial charm, were not 
really charming They weie materialistic, they had no ieal soul 
They just did not understand tlie inner urge of the spirit, because the 
inner uige ivas dead in them, they were all survivals There, that 
ivas the truth about Europeans . they were survivals, with no more 
getting ahead in them 

It was another bean-pole, another vine-support crumbled under 
the green hfe of the vme And very bitter it was, this time For up 
the old tree-trunk of Europe tlie green vme had been clambering 
silently for more than ten years, ten hugely important years, the 
years of real Imng The two idealists had lived m Europe, hved on 
Europe and on European life and European things as vines m an 
everlasting vineyard 

They had made their home here . a home such as you could 
nev'^er make in America. Their watchword had been “ beauty ” 
They had rented, the last four years, tlie second floor of an old 
Palazzo on the Arno, and here they had all their “ thmgs ” And 
they derived a profound, profound satisfaction from their apartment 
the lofty, silent, ancient rooms with windows on the nver, with 
ghstemng. dark-red floors, and the beautiful furmture that the 
idealists had “ picked up.” 

Yes, unknown to themselves, the hves of the idealists had been 
ninning with a fierce swuftness horizontally, all the time They had 
become tense, fierce hunters of “ things ” for their home While 
their souls were climbing up to the sun of old European culture or 
old Indian thought, their passions were runmng honzontally, 
clutclnng at “ things ” Of course they did not buy the things for 
the things’ sakes, but for the sake of “ beauty ” They looked upon 
their home as a place entirely furnished by loveliness, not by 
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‘‘ things ” at all Valerie had some very lovely curtains at the 
windows of the long salotto, looking on the river curtains of queer 
ancient material that looked hke finely-knitted silk, most beautLully 
faded down from vermihon and orange, and gold, and black, down 
to a sheer soft glow Valerie hardly ever came into solotto 
without mentally falhng on her knees before the curtains ‘‘ Char- 
tres ! ” she said “ to me they are Chartres > ” And Melville never 
turned and looked at his sixteenth-century Venetian bookcase, -with 
its two or three dozen of choice books, without feehng his marro%v 
stir in his bones The holy of holies ’ 

The child silently, almost simsterly, avoided any rude contact 
with these ancient monuments of furmture, as if they had been nests 
of sleeping cobras, or that “ thing ” most perilous to the touch, the 
Ark of the Covenant His childish awe ^vas silent and cold, but final 

Still, a couple of New England ideahsts cannot hve merely on 
the bygone glory of their furmture At least, one couple could not 
They got used to the marvellous Bologna cupboard, they got used 
to the wonderful Venetian bookcase, and the books, and the Siena 
curtains and bronzes, and the lovely sofas and side-tables and chairs 
they had “ picked up ” in Pans Oh, they had been picking things 
up since the first day they landed in Europe And they were still 
at It It is the last mterest Europe can offer to an outsider * or to 
an insider eitlier 

When people came, and were thrilled by the Mehdlle interior, 
then Valerie and Erasmus felt they had not hved in vain that 
they still were hving But in the long mormngs, wken Erasmus w’-as 
desultorily working at Renaissance Florentine hterature, and Valene 
was attending to the apartment and in the long hours alter lunch ; 
and in the long, usually very cold and oppressive evenings in the 
ancient palazzo • then the halo died fi:om around the furniture, 
and the things became things, lumps of matter that just stood tliere 
or hung there, ad infinitum, and said nothing , and Valerie and 
Erasmus almost hated them The glow of beauty, like every other 
glow^ dies down unless it is fed The ideahsts still dearly loved their 
things But they had got them And the sad fact is, things that 
glow vividly while you’re getting them, go almost qmte cold after a 
year or t^vo. Unless, of course, people envy them very much, and 
the museums are pimng for them And the MelviUes’ " thmgs,’" 
though very good, were not quite so good as that 

So, the glow gradually went out of everything, out of Europe, out 


of Italy — “ the Italians are 
apartment on the Amo “ 


dears ’^ — even out of that marvellous 


Why, if I had this apartment, I’d never. 
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never even want to go out of doors ' It’s too lovely and perfect ” 
That was something, of course — ^to hear that 
And yet Valerie and Erasmus went out of doors * they even 
went out to get away from its ancient, cold-floored, stone-heavy 
silence and dead digmty “ We’re hving on the past, you know, 
Dick,” said Valerie to her husband She called him Dick 

They were gnmly hanging on They did not like to give in. 
They did not like to own up that they were through For twelve 
years, now, they had been “ free ” people hving a “ full and beau- 
tiful life ” And Amenca for twelve years had been their anathema, 
the Sodom and Gomorrah of industrial materialism 

It wasn’t easy to own that you were “ through.” They hated to 
admit that they wanted to go back But at last, reluctantly, they 
decided to go, “ for the boy’s sake ” — “ We can’t bear to leave 
Europe But Peter is an American, so he had better look at America 
while he’s young ” The Melvilles had an entirely English accent 
and manner , almost , a little Italian and French here and there 
They left Europe behind, but they took as much of it along with 
them as possible Several van-loads, as a matter of fact All those 
adorable and irreplaceable “ things ” And all arrived in New York, 
ideahsts, child, and the huge bulk of Europe they had lugged along. 

Valerie had dreamed of a pleasant apartment, perhaps on River- 
side Drive, where it was not so expensive as east of Fifth Avenue, 
and where all their wonderful things would look marvellous She 
and Erasmus house-hunted. But alas ' their income was quite under 
[ three thousand dollars a year They found — ^well, everybody knows 
what they found Two small rooms and a kitchenette, and don’t 
‘ let us unpack a thing ^ 

The chunk of Europe which they had bitten off went into a 
warehouse, at fifty dollars a month And they sat in two small 
rooms and a kitchenette, and wondered why they’d done it 
Erasmus, of course, ought to get a job This was what was 
wntten on the wall, and what they both pretended not to see But 
It had been the strange, vague threat that the Statue of Liberty 
bad always held over them “ Thou shalt get a job ' ” Erasmus 
had the tickets, as they say A scholastic career was still possible for 
him He had taken his exams bnlhantly at Yale, and had kept up 
his “ researches,” all the time he had been in Europe 
But both he and Valene shuddered A scholastic career ! The 
scholastic world ' The American scholastic world ' Shudder upon 
shudder ' Give up their freedom, their full and beautiful hfe ^ 
Never » Never > Erasmus would be forty next birthday 
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Tiic “ tilings ” remained in warehouse Valerie went to look at 
them. It cost hei a dollar an hour, and horrid pangs The “ things ” 
poor tlungs, looked a bit shabby and ivretched, in that warehouse 
cr, New York was not all America There was the great 
clean West. So the Mehnlles went West, with Peter, but without 
tlic things They tried Inmg die simple life, in the mountains. 
But doing their own chores became almost a mghtmare Things ” 
arc all ver>' well to look at, but it’s awful handlmg them, even when 
they're beautiful To be the slave of hideous things, to keep a stove 
going, cook meals, tvash dishes, carry water and clean floors : 
pure honor of sordid anti-hfe ! 

In the cabin on the mountains, Valerie dreamed of Florence, die 
lost apartment ; and her Bologna cupboard and Loms-Quinze 
cliair'?, above all, her “ Chartres ” curtains, stood m New York 
and costing fifty dollars a month 

miHionanc friend came to the rescue, offering them a cottage 
on the Californian coast — Califorma ' Where the new soul is to 


be born m man With joy the idealists moved a httle farther west, 
catching at nciv nne-props of hope 

And finding them straivs ' The millionaire cottage was perfectly 
equipped It i\as perhaps as labour-savmgly perfect as is possible : 
clcctiic heating and cooking, a white-and-pearl-enamelled kitchen, 
nothing to make dirt except the human being lumself In an hour 
oi so the idealists had got through dieir choics They were “ free ” 
— fiec to hear the great Pacific pounding the coast, and to feel a 
nc*%% soul filling tlicir bodies 


Alas * the Pacific pounded the coast widi ludeous brutahty, brute 
t c Itself > And the new soul, instead of sweetly stealing into their 
bodies, seemed only meanly to gnaw the old soul out of their bodies. 
To ft cl \ou aic under the fist of the most blind and crunching brute 
i< >i a. to feci that \ our cherished idealist’s soul is being gnawed out of 
> ou and onh in nation left in place of it . well, it isn’t good enough 
AUcr about nine months, the idealists departed fiom the Cah- 
Unman win It liad been a great expciicnce, they were glad to 
r liad n But. m the long run, the West was not the place for 
them, and they Lncu it No, the people who w'anted new souls had 
Kiur cet them Nicty Valeric and Erasmus Melville, would hke 
to a{\Hop ilu old a little fuithci Anyway, tJicy had not felt 
an V in. u v of new ‘^oul, on the Californian coast On the contrary. 
^ bn vitli a slight liole in Uicir material capital, they returned to 
U.y tts and paid a visit to \balcnc’s parents, tabng tlic boy 
Ihr cnmdparcnts welcomed the child-poor expatriated 
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boy— and crc rather cold to Valerie, but really cold to Erasmus 
\"alcrie’s mother definitely said to Valerie, one day, that Erasmus 
ought to take a job, so that Valerie could live decently Valerie 
haughtily leminded her mother of the beautiful apartment on the 
Amo, and the “ wonderful ” things in store in New York, and of the 
man'eilous and satisfymg hfe ’ she and Erasmus had led Valerie’s 
mother said tliat she didn’t thmk her daughter’s life looked so very 
mar\ cllous at present . homeless, with a husband idle at the age 
of forty, a child to educate, and a dwindlmg capital looked the 
reverse of marvellous to her Let Erasmus take some post in one of 
the universities 

“ What post ^ What university ^ ” interrupted Valerie 
“ That could be found, considering your father’s connections and 
Erasmus’s qualifications,” replied Valerie’s mother “And you 
could get all your valuable things out of store, and have a really 
lovely home, \vhich everybody in America would be pioud to visit 
As It IS, youi furniture is eating up your income, and you are hving 
like rats m a hole, ^vith nowhere to go to.” 

This was very true Valerie was begmmng to pine foi a home, 
with her “ things. ’ Of course she could have sold her furmture for 
a substantial sum. But nothing would have induced her to What- 
ever else passed away, rehgions, cultures, continents, and hopes, 
Valerie would /lever part fiom tlie “ things ” which she and Erasmus 
had collected with such passion To tliese she was nailed 

But she and Erasmus still would not give up that freedom, that 
full and beautiful life tliey had so beheved in Erasmus cursed 
America He did not want to earn a hving He panted for Europe 
Lca^ung the boy in charge of Valerie’s parents, the two idealists 
once more set off for Europe In New York they paid two dollars 
and looked for a brief, hitter hour at their “ dimgs ” They sailed 
“ student class ” — tliat is, third Their mcome now was less than 
two diousand dollars, mstead of three And tliey made straight for 
Pans — cheap Paris 

They found Europe, this time, a complete failure “ We have 
returned like dogs to our vomit,” said Erasmus , “ but the vomit 
has staled m the meantime.” He found he couldn’t stand Europe 
It irritated every nerve in his body He hated America too But 
America at least was a darn sight better than this miserable, dirt- 
eating contment ; which was by no means cheap any more, either 
Valene, with her heart on her thmgs — she had really burned to 
get them out of that warehouse, where they had stood now for three 
years, eating up twn thousand dollars — ^wrote to her mother she 
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thought Erasmus would come back if lie could get some suitable 
work m America. Erasmus, in a state of frustration bordering on 
lagc and insamty, just went round Italy in a poverty-stricken 
fasluon, his coat-cuffs frayed, hating cvciything uith intensity. And 
when a post was found for him in Clc\ eland University, to tcacli 
Ficnch, Italian, and Spanish litciaturc, his eyes grew more bcad>, 
and his long, queer face grew sharper and more 1 at-Iikc, svith utter 
baffled fury. He was forty, and the job svas upon him. 

“ I think you’d better accept, dear You don t care for Europe 
any longer As you say, it’s dead and finished. They offer us a 
house on die college lot, and mother says thcic's room in it for all 
our things I think we’d better cable ‘ Accept ’ ' 

He glowered at her like a cornered rat One almost e.xpcctcd to 
sec rat’s whiskers twitching at the sides of the sharp nose 
“ Shall I send the cablegram ^ ” she asked. 

“ Send It ' ” he blurted 
And she went out and sent it 

He was a changed man, quieter, much less irritable A load was 
off him He was inside the cage 
But when he looked at tlie furnaces of Cleveland, \ ast and like the 
greatest* of black forests, with red and white-hot cascades of guslung 
metal, and tiny gnomes of men, and ternfie noises, gigantic, he said 
to Valerie * 

“ Say what you like, Valerie, tins is the biggest thing the modern 
world has to show*^ ” 

And wfflen they were in their up-to-date httlc house on flic college 
lot of Cleveland Umversity, and that ivoebegonc debris of Euiopc, 
Bologna cupboard, Venice book-shelves, Ravenna bishop’s chair, 
Loms-Qumze side-tables, “Chartres” cm tains, Siena bronze ' 
lamps, aU were arrayed, and all looked perfectly out of keepmg, 
and therefore very impressive , and when the ideahsts had had a 
bunch of gaping people in, and Erasmus had show^ed off in his best ' 
European manner, but still quite cordial and American ; and Valerie 
had been most ladylike, but for all that, “we prefer America ” ; 
then Erasmus said, looking at her with queer sharp eyes of a rat 

“ Europe’s the mayonnaise all right, but Amenca supphes the : 
good old lobster — what ^ s 

“ Every time 1 ” she said, ivith satisfaction ^ 

A peered at her He was m the cage but it ivas safe inside. ^ 

^d she, evidently, was her real self at last She had got the goods 
Yet round nose was a queer, evrl, scholastrc look, of pure seep- ^ 

ticism But he hked lobster ^ 
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When the vicar’s wife went off with a young and penniless man the 
scandal knew no bounds Her two httle girls were only seven and 
nine years old respectively And the vicar was such a good husband. 
True, his hair was grey But his moustache was dark, he was hand- 
some, and still full of furtive passion for his unrestrained and beau- 
tiful wife 

Why did she go ^ Why did she burst away with such an eclat of 
revulsion, like a touch of madness ? 

Nobody gave any answer Only the pious said she was a bad 
woman While some of the good women kept silent They knew. 

The two httle girls never knew Wounded, they decided that it 
was because their mother found them negligible 

The ill wind that blows nobody any good swept away the vicarage 
family on its blast Then lo and behold ' the vicar, who was 
somewhat distinguished as an essayist and a controversialist, and 
whose case had aroused sympathy among the bookish men, received 
the living of Papplewick The Lord had tempered the wind of 
misfortune with a rectorate in the north country 

The rectory was a rather ugly stone house down by the nver 
Papple, before you come mto the village Further on, beyond where 
the road crosses the stream, were the big old stone cotton-miUs, once 
dnven by water The road cuived up-lull, into the bleak stone 
streets of the village 

The vicarage family received decided modification, upon its 
transference into the rectory The vicar, now the rector, fetched up 
his old mother and his sister, and a brother from the city The tivo 
httle girls had a very different milieu from the old home 
The rector was now forty-seven years old , he had displayed an 
intense and not very digmfied grief after the flight of his wife. 
Sympathetic ladies had stayed him from smcide His hair was 
almost white, and he had a wild-eyed, tragic look You had only 
to look at him, to know how dreadful it all was, and how he had been 
Wronged 
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Yet somewhere there was a false note And some of the ladies, 
wdio had sympathized most piofoundly ^\lth the vicar, secretly 
rather disliked the rector Thei e was a cei tain furtive self-rightcous- 
ness about him, when all was said and done 

The httle girls, of course, in the vague way of clnldren, accepted 
the family verdict Gianny, ivho was over seventy and whose sight 
w^as faihng, became the central figure in the house ^ Aunt Cissie 
who was over forty, pale, pious, and gnawed by an im\ard worm, 
kept house Uncle Fred, a stingy and grey-faced man of forty, who 
just hved dingily for himself, went into town every day And the 
rector, of course, was the most important person, after Granny 
They called her the Mater She wns one of those physically 
vulgar, clever old bodies who had got her own way all her hfe by 
buttering the weaknesses of her menfolk Very quickly she took 
her cue The rector still “loved his dehnquent w'lfe, and wnuld 
“ love her ” till he died Therefore hush > The rector's feehng 
was sacred In his heart was enshrined the pule girl he had iredded 
and worshipped 

Out in the evil wnrld, at the same time, there wandered a dis- 
reputable -woman w^ho had betrayed the rector and abandoned his 
httle children She was now yoked to a young and despicable man, 
who no doubt would bring her the degradation she desennd Let 
this be clearly understood, and then hush ' For in the pure lofUness 
of the rector's heart still bloomed the pure ivlute snow^-flow’^er of his 
young bride This white snow-flow^er did not wither That otliei 
'creature, who had gone off with that despicable young man, w^as 
none of his affair 

The Mater, who had been somew^hat diminished and insignificant 
as a ^v^do^v in a small house, now^ climbed into the chief arm-chair 
in the rectory, and planted her old bulk firmly again. She was not 
going to be dethroned Astutely she 'gave a sigh of homage to tlie 
rector's fidehty to the pure white snow-flower, while she pretended 
to disapprove In sly reverence for her son’s great love, she spoke 
no w'ord against that nettle which flourished in the evil wtorld, and 
ivhich had once been called Mrs. Arthur Saywell. Now, tliank 
heaven, having married again, she was no more Mrs Arthur Say- 
w'ell ^o w’^oman bore the rector s name The pure white snow- 
flower bloomed in perpetuum, without nomenclature The family 
even thought of her as She-who-was-Gynthia 
All this was w^ater 6n the Mater’s mill It secured her against 
Arthur s ever m^arrying again Sh'ehad him by his feeblest weakness, 
his skulking self-love. He had married an imperishable white snow^- 
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flower Lucky man 1 He liad been injured Unhappy man ' He 
had suffered Ah, what a heart of love ' And he had — ^forgiven ' 
Yes, the white snow-flower was forgiven He even had made 
provision m his will for her, when that other scoundrel — but hush ' 
Don’t even think too near to that horrid nettle in the rank outer 
world ' She-who-was-Gynthia Let the white snow-flower bloom 
inaccessible on the heights of the past The present is another story 

The children were brought up m this atmosphere of cunmng 
self-sanctification and of unmentionability They too, saw the 
snow-flower on inaccessible heights They too knew that it was 
throned in lone splendour aloft their lives, never to be touched 

At the same time, out of the squahd world sometimes would 
come a rank, evil smell of selfishness and degraded lust, the smell 
of that awful nettle, She-who-was-Gyntlna This nettle actually 
contrived at mtervals, to get a httle note through to the girls, her 
children And at this the silver-haired Mater shook inwardly -with 
hate. For if She-who-was-Gynthia ever came back, theie wouldn’t 
be much left of the Mater A secret gust of hate went from the old 
granny to the girls, children of that foul nettle of lust, that Cynthia 
who had had such an affectionate contempt for the Mater 

Mingled ivith all this, was the children’s perfectly distinct recol- 
lection of their real home, the vicarage in the south, and their 
glamorous but not very dependable mother, Cynthia She had made 
a great glow, a flow of life, hke a swift and dangerous sun in the 
home, forever coming and going They always associated her 
presence mth brightness, but also mth danger , with glamour, but 
with fearful selfishness 

Now the glamour was gone, and the white snow-flower, hke a 
porcelain wreath, froze on its grave The danger of instability, the 
pecuharly dangerous sort of selfishness, hke lions and tigers, was also 
gone There was now a complete stability, in which one could 
perish safely 

' But they were growing up And as they grew, they became more 
definitely confused, more actively puzzled The Mater, as she grew 
older, grew bhnder Somebody had to lead her about She did not 
get up till towards midday Yet bhnd or bed-ndden, she held the 
house 

- Besides, she wasn’t bed-ndden Whenever the men were present, 
the Mater was in her throne She was too cunning to court neglect. 
Especially as she had rivals 

Her great rival was the younger girl, Yvette Yvette had some 
of the vague, careless bhtheness of She-who-was-Cynthia But this 
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one was more docile. Granny perhaps had caught her in time 
Perhaps ’ 

The rector adored Yvette, and spoiled her \vith a doting fondness ; 
as much as to say • am I not a soft-hearted, indulgent old boy I 
He liked to have this opimon of himself, and the Mater knew liis 
weaknesses to a hair’s-breadth She knew them, and she traded on 
them by turmng them into decorations for him, for his character 
He wanted, in his own eyes, to have a fascinating character, as 
women want to have fascinating dresses And the Mater cunmngly 
put beauty-spots over his defects and deficiencies Her mother- 
love gave her the clue to his weaknesses, and she hid them for him 
■with decorations Whereas She-who-was-Cyntliia — • But don’t 
mention her, m this connection In her eyes, the rector was almost 
hump-tiacked and an idiot 

The funny thmg was. Granny secretly hated Lucille, the elder 
girl, more than the pampered Yvette Lucille, the uneasy and 
irritable, was more conscious of bemg under Granny’s power, than 
was the spoilt and vague Yvette. 

On the other hand, Aunt Cissie hated Yvette She hated her 
very name Aunt Cissie’s life had been sacrificed to the Mater, and 
Aunt Cissie knew it, and the Mater knew she knew it Yet as the 
years went on, it became a convention. The convention of Aunt 
Cissie’s sacrifice was accepted by everj’-body, including the self- 
same Cissie She prayed a good deal about it ^Yhlch also showed 
that she had her own prh'ate feehngs somewhere, poor thing She 
had ceased to be Cissie, she had lost her life and hei sex And noiv, 
she was creeping towards fifty, strange green flares of rage would 
come up m her, and at such times, she was insane 

But Gianny held her in her power And Aunt Cissie’s one object 
in life was to look after the Mater 


Aunt Cissie’s green flares of heUish hate would go up against all 
young things, sometimes Poor thing, she prayed and tiied to 
obtam forgiveness from heaven But what had been done to her, she 
could not forgive, and the vitriol would spurt in her veins sometimes. 

It was not as if the Mater were a warm, kindly soul. She wasn’t 
She only seemed it, cunmngly And the fact dawned gradually on 
the girls Under her old-fashioned lace cap, under her silver hair, 
under the black silk of her stout, short, forward-bulging body this 
old woman had a cunmng heart, seebng forever her own female 
power And tough the weakness of the unfresh, stagnant men she 
had bred, she kept her power, as her years rolled on, from seventy 
to eighty, and from eighty on the new lap, towards mnety. 
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For in the family there was a whole tradition of “ loyalty ” , 
loyalty' to one anotlier, and especially to the Mater The Mater, 
of course, was the pivot of the family The family was her own 
extended ego Naturally she covered it with her power And her 
sons and daughters, being weak and disintegrated, naturally were 
loyal Outside the family, what was there for them but danger 
and insult and ignominy? Had not the rector experienced it, in 
his mamage ^ So now, caution • Caution and loyalty, fronting the 
world ! Let there be as much hate and friction imide the family, as 
you hke To the outer world, a stubborn fence of unison. 


n 

But it was not until the girls finally came home from school that 
tliev felt the full weight of Granny’s dead old liand on their lives 
Lucille was no'W nearly twenty-one, and Yvette mneteen They 
had been to a good girls’ school, and had had a finishing year in 
Lausanne, and were quite the usual thing, tall young creatures with 
fresh, sensitive faces and bobbed hair and young-manly, deuce-take- 
it manners 

“ What's so a%vfully honng about Papplewick,” said Yvette, as 
they stood on the Channel boat w^atcliing the grey, grey cliffs of 
Dover draw near, “ is that there are no mm about Why doesn’t 
Daddy have some good old sports for fhends ^ As for Uncle Fred, 
he’s the hrmt ' ” 

“ Oh, you never know what will turn up,” said Lucille, more 
philosophic 

“ You jolly well know what to expect,” said Yvette “ Choir on 
Sundays, and I hate mixed choirs Boys’ voices are lovely^ when there 
are no women And Sunday School and Girls’ Friendly, and socials, 
all the dear old souls that inquire after Granny ’ Not a decent 
young fellow for miles ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know >” said Lucille “ There’s always the Fiam- 
leys And you know Gerry Somercotes adoies you ” 

“ Oh, but I hate fellows who adore me ' ” cried Yvette, turning 
up her sensitive nose “ They bore me They hang on like lead ” 
“ Well, what do you want, if you can’t stand bemg adored ? I 
think It’s perfectly all right to be adored You know you’ll never 
marry them, so why not let them go on adoring, if it amuses them ” 

" Oh, but I want to get married,” cned Yvette 
“ Well, in that case, let them go on adoring you till you find one 
that you can possibly marry,” 
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“ I nevei should, that way Notliiug puls me off like an adoring 
fellow They bore me so ! They make me feel licasily " 

“ Oh, so they do me, if they get pressing But at a chstance, I 

think they’ie rather nice ” 

“ I should like to fall violently in love ” 

" Oh, very Iffely ’ I shouldn’t ' I should liate it. Piobabiy so 
would you, if it actually happened After all, uc’vc got to settle 
down a bit, before we bnow what wc ivant ” 

“ But don’t you hate going back to Papplcuick ? ” cried Yvette, 
turning up her young, sensitive nose 

“No, not particularly I suppose we shall be rather boicd I 
wish Daddy ivould get a cai I suppose wc sliall ha\ c to drag the 
old bikes out Wouldn’t you like to get up to Tansy Mooi ^ ’’ 

“ Oh, love it ’ Though it’s an awful shoving an old push- 

bilce up those hills.” 

The sliip was nearing the grey cliffs It was summer, but a grey 
day. The two girls wore their coats with fur collars turned up and 
little ehic hats pulled down over their ears Tall, slender, iresh- 
faced, naive, yet confident, too confident, m their school-girhsh 
arrogance, they were so terribly English They seemed so free, and 
were as a matter of fact so tangled and tied up, inside tliemseivcs 
They seemed so dashing and uncomentional, and were really so 
conventional, so, as it were, shut up indoors inside tliemseivcs They 
looked like bold, tall young sloops, just slippmg from the liarbour 
into the wide seas of life And they were, as a matter of fact, two 
poor young rudderless lives, moving from one chain anchorage to 
another 

The rectory struck a chill into their hearts as they entered It 
seemed ugly, and almost sordid, with the dankair of tliat middle-class, 
degenerated comfort which has ceased to be comfortable and has 
turned stuffy, unclean. The hard, stone house struck tlie girls as 
being unclean, they could not have said why. The shabby furniture 
seemed somehow sordid, nothmg rvas fresh Even the food at meals 
had that awful dreary sordidness which is so repulsive to a young 
thing coming from abroad Roast beef and wet cabbage, cold 
mutton and mashed potatoes, sour picldes, inexcusable puddings 

Granny, who “ loved a bit of pork,” also had special dishes, beef- 
tea and rusks, or a small savoury custard The grey-faced Aunt 
Cissie ate nothing at all. She would sit at table, and take a single 
mnely and naked boiled potato on to her plate She never ate meat 

o she sat in sordid durance, while the meal went on, and Granny 
qmc y slobbered her portion Plucky if she spilled nothing on her 
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piotuberant stomach. The food was not appetizing in itself: how 
could It be, ivhen Aunt Cissie hated food herself, haled the fact of 
eating, and never could keep a maid-servant for three months^ 
The girls ate with repulsion, Lucille bravely bearmg up, Yvette’s 
lender nose sho\\Tng her disgust Only the rector, white-haired, 
wiped his long grey moustache with his serviette, and ciacked jokes. 
He too ^\as getUng heavy and inert, sitting in Ins study all day, never 
lalang exercise But he cracked sarcastic little jokes all the time, 
sittmg llicre under the shelter of tlie Mater. 

The country, with its steep hills and its deep, nariow^ valleys, was 
dark and gloomy, yet had a certain powerful strength of its own 
Tw ent3" miles aivay was the black industrialism of the north Yet 
the village of Papplewick was comparatively lonely, almost lost, the 
life in it stony and dour Everything was stone, with a hardness 
that was almost poetic, it was so unrelenting 

It was as die girls had known they went back into the chon, 
they helped in the parish But Yvette struck absolutely against 
Sunday School, the Band of Hope, the Girls’ Friendhes — ^indeed 
against all those functions that weie conducted by determmed old 
maids and obstinate, stupid, elderly men She avoided church 
duties as much as possible, and got away from the rectory whenever 
she could. The Framlcys, a big, untidy, jolly family up at the 
Grange, were an enormous stand-by. And if anybody asked her out 
to a meal, even if a w^oman in one of the workmen’s houses asked 
her to stay to tea, she accepted at once In fact, she was rather 
thiilled She hked talking to the working men, they had often such 
fine, haid heads But of course they were in another world 

So the months went by Gerry Somercotes ivas still an adorei 
There were otliers, too, sons of farmers or mill-owners Yvette 
really ought to have had a good time She was always out to parties 
and dances, friends came for her in their motor-cars, and off she 
went to the city, to the afternoon dance in the chief hotel, or in the 
gorgeous new Palais de Danse, called the Pally 
Yet she always seemed like a creature mesmerized She was never 
free to be quite jolly. Deep inside her worked an intolerable irrita- 
tion, which she thought she ought not to feel, and which she hated 
feeling, thereby making it worse. She never understood at all 
whence it arose 

At home, she truly was irntable, and outrageously rude to Aunt 
Lissie In fact, Yvette’s awful temper became one of the family 
by-words 

Lucille, always more practical, got a job in the city as private 
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secretary to a man who needed somebody with fluent Ficnch and 
shorthand She went back and forth every day, by the same train 
as Uncle Fred But she never travelled ^^llh him, and vet or fine, 
bicycled to the station, while he went on foot 

The two girls were both determined that vhat tlicy wanted was a 
really jolly social life And they resented with fury that the rectory 
was, for their friends, impossible Theie wcic only four rooms 
downstairs the kitchen, where hved the ti\o discontented maid- 
servants the dark dimng-room • the rector's study ' and the big, 
“ homely,” dreary hving-room or dramng-room In the dining- 
room there was a gas fire. Only in the living-room \s'as a good 
hot fire kept going Because, of course, here Granny reigned 

In this room the family was assembled. At evemng, after dinner. 
Uncle Fred and the rector invariably played cross-word puzzles with 
Granny 

“ Now, Mater, are you ready ? N blank blank blank blank AV . 
a Siamese functionary ” 

“Eh^ Eh? M blank blank blank blank W ? ” 

Granny was hard of hearmg 

“ No, Mater Not M ' N blank blank blank blank W a 
Siamese functionary ” 

“ N blank blank blank blank W : a Chmese functionary *’ 

“ SIAMESE ” 

" Eh ? ” 

“SIAMESE' SIAM!” 

“ A Siamese functionary ' Now what can tliat be ? ” said tlie 
old lady profoundly, folding her hands on her round stomach 
Her two sons proceeded to make suggestions, at ivhich she said 
Ah 1 Ah' The rector was amazingly clever at cross--word puzzles 
But Fred had a certam techmeal vocabulary 

“ This certainly is a hard nut to crack,” said the old lady when 
they were all stuck ’ 

Meanwhile Lucille sat m a corner with her hands over her ears, 
pretending to read, and Yvette irritably made diaivings, or hummed 
loud and exasperating tunes, to add to the family concert Aunt 
Cissie continually reached for a chocolate, and her jaws worked 
ceaselessly She hterally hved on chocolates Sitting m the dis- 
tance, she put another into her mouth, then looked asrain at the 
parish magazine Then she lifted her head, and saw it was time 
to fetch Granny s cup of Horhek’s 

While she gone, in nervous exasperation Yvette would open 
the window The room was never fresh, she imagined it smelt . 
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smelt of Granny And Granny, who was hard of hearing, heard 
like a weasel when she wasn’t wanted to. 

“ Did you open the wandow, Yvette ? I think you might remem- 
her there are older people than yourself in the room,” she said 
“ It’s stifling I It’s unbearable I No wonder we’ve all of us 
always got colds ” 

“ I’m sure the room is large enough, and a good fire burmng,” 
The old lady ga\^e a httle shudder. “ A draug& to give us all our 
death ” 

“ Not a draught at all,” roared Yvette, “ A breath of fresh air,” 
The old lady shuddered again, and said 
‘‘ Indeed ’ ” 

The rector, in silence, marched to the window and firmly closed 
It. He did not look at his daughter meanwhile He hated thwart- 
ing her But she must know what’s what • 

The cross-word puzzles, invented by Satan himself, continued till 
Granny had had her Horhck’s, and was to go to bed Then came 
the ceremony of Good night ! Everybody stood up. The girls 
went to be kissed by the blind old woman, the rector gave his arm, 
and Aunt Cissie followed with a candle 
But this was already nine o’clock, although Granny was really 
getting old, and should have been m bed sooner But when she 
was in bed, she could not sleep, till Aunt Gissie came 

“ You see,” said Granny, “ I have slept alone For fifty- 
four years I never slept a night without the Pater’s arm round me. 
And when he was gone I tried to sleep alone But as sure as my 
eyes closed to sleep, my heart nearly jumped out of my body, and I 
lay m a palpitation Oh, you may think what you will, but it was 
a fearful experience, after fifty-four years of perfect married life ’ 
I would have prayed to be taken first, but the Pater, well, no I 
don’t think he would have been able to bear up ” 

So Aunt Gissie slept with Granny And she hated it She said 
s/ie could never sleep And she grew greyer and greyer, and the 
food m the house got worse, and Aunt Cissie had to have an operation 
But the Mater rose as ever, towards noon, and at the nudday 
meal, she presided from her arm-chair, with her stomach protrud- 
ing , her reddish, pendulous face, that had a sort of horrible 
majesty, dropping soft under the wall of her high brow, and her 
blue eyes peering unseeing Her white hair was getting scanty, it 
was altogether a httle indecent But the rector jovially cracked his 
jokes to her, and she pretended to disapprove But she was per- 
fectly complacent, sitting in her ancient obesity, and after meals. 
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getting the ■^vuidfroni her stomach, pressing hei bosom with lici hand 
as she “ lifted ” in gross phyacal complaccnc^. 

What die girls minded most was tliat, when tlicy brought their 
3 oung ftiends to the house, Graim)’’ always ivas tlicic, like some awlul 
idol of old flesh, consuming all the attention There isas onK’ the 
one room foi everybody’' And there sat the old lady, ivith Aunt 
Cissie keeping an acrid guard ovci hei ‘Cvcr)bod 3 ' must be pre- 
sented first to Granny she was ready to be gcmal, she liked com- 
pany She had to know who cvciybody was, ivhcrc they came 
irom, every circumstance of their hves And then, w hen she 'w as 
aufait, she could get hold of the convcisation 

Nothing could be moic exaspeiatmg to the girls ‘‘ Isn't old 
Mis. Sayivell -wonderful ! She takes stick an inteicst in life, at 
nearly ninety 1 ” 

‘‘ She does take an interest in people’s afifairs, if tliat's life,’ said 
Yvette. 

Then she \vould immediately feel guilty After all, it was ivon- 
derful to be nearly ninety, and have such a clear mmd ! iVnd Granny 
never actually did anybod}’’ any harm It was more tliat she w'as in 
the w^a^' And perhaps it was lather awful to hate somebody because 
tliey were old and in -the way- 

Yvette immediately repented, and ivas mce Grann}* blossomed 
forth into reminiscences of when she ivas a girl, in the httic toivn m 
Buckinghamshire She talked and talked aivc)', and was so enter- 
taining She really was rather wondeiful 

Then in the afternoon Lottie and Lila and Bob Framie}’’ came, 
with Leo Wethereli. 

“ Oh, come m ! ’’—and in they all trooped to the sitting-room. 
where Granny, in her white cap, sat by llie fire. 

“ Granny, this is Mr Wetherdl.” 

‘‘ Mr What-did-you-say ? You must excuse me, I'm a little 
deaf I 

Granny gave her hand to the -unconflbi table young man, and 
gazed silently at hun, sightlessly. 

“ You are not from our parish ? ” she asked him 
“ Dmmngton 1 ” he shouted 

“ We want to go a picmc to-moiiow^ to BonsaU Head, in Leo's 
cai We can all squeeze in,^’ said Ella, m a low' voice 
“ Did you say BonsaU Flead ? ” asked Grannv 
“ Yes ' ” ^ 

There was a blank silence 
" Did you say you were going in a car ? ” 
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" Yes > In Mr Wethcrell’s 

J hope he’s a good driver It’s a very dangerous road ” 

“ He’s a very good driver ” 

‘‘ Not a veiy good driver ? ” 

“ Yes * He is a very good driver ” 

“ If you go to BonsaU Head, I think I must send a message to 
Lady Louth 

Granny always dragged in this miserable Lady Louth, when there 
ivas company 

“ Oh, we shan’t go that ivay,” cried Yvette 
‘‘ Which way ^ ” said Granny. “ You must go by Heanor ” 
The whole party sat, as Bob expressed it, like stuffed ducks, 
fidgeting on then chairs 

Aunt Cissie came in — and then the maid ivith the tea There 
\vas the eternal and everlasting piece of bought cake Then appeared 
a plate of httle fiesh cakes Aunt Cissie had actually sent to the 
baker's 

“ Tea, Mater » ” 

The old lady gripped the arms of her chair. Everybody rose and 
stood, ivhile she waded slmvly across, on Aunt Cissie’s arm, to her 
place at table 

During tea Lucille came in fiom toivn, from her job She was 
simplv worn out, with black marks under her eyes She gave a 
cry, seeing all the company 

As soon as the noise had subsided, and the awkwardness was 
lesumed, Granny said 

“You have never mentioned Mr WethereU to me, have you, 

' Lucille ? ” 

“ I don’t remembci,” said Lucille 
“ You can’t have done The name is strange to me ” 

Yvette absently grabbed another cake, from the now almost 
empty plate. Aunt Cissie, who w as driven almost crazy by Yvette’s 
vague and inconsiderate ways, felt the green rage fuse in her heart 
She picked up her own plate, on which was the one cake she 
alioived herself, and said with vitriohc politeness, offenng it to 
Yvette 

“ Won’t you have mine ? ” 

“ Oh, thanks ' ” said Yvette, startmg m her angry vagueness 
And with an appearance of the same insouciance, she helped herself 
to Aunt Cissie’s cake also, adding as an afterthought “ If you’re 
^ure you don’t want it ” 

She now had two cakes on her plate Lucille had gone white as 
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a ghost, bending to her tea 
look of poisonous resignation 

agony • j 

But Grannv bulkily enthroned and unaware, only said, in the 

centre of the cyclone * tutu 

“ If you are motoring to Bonsall Head to-morrow, Lucille, i vusti 

you would take a message from me to Lady Louth ” 

“ Oh ' ” said Lucille, giving a queer look across the table at the 
sightless old woman Lady Louth was the I^ng Charles Head of 
the family, invariably produced by Granny for the benefit of 
\asitors “ Very well ' ’’ 

“ She was so very kind last week She sent her chauffeur over 
with a Cross-word Puzzle book for me ’’ 

“ But you thanked her then,’’ cried Yvette. 

“ I should hke to send her a note.” 

“We can post it,” cned Lucille. 

“ Oh no ! I should hke you to take it. When Lady Louth called 
last time ” 

The young ones sat hke a shoal of young fishes dumbly mouthing 
at the surface of the water, while Granny went on about Lady 
Louth Aunt Cissie, the two girls knew, was still helpless, almost 
unconscious in a paroxysm of rage about the cake Perhaps, poor 
thing, she was praying 

It was a mercy when the friends departed But by that time 
the two girls were both haggard-eyed And it was then that Yvette, 
looking round, suddenly saw the stony, implacable voU-to-power in 
the old and motherly-seeming Granny She sat there buigmg 
backwards in her chair, impassive, her reddish, pendulous old face 
rather mottled, almost unconscious, but implacable, her face Hke a 
mask that hid something stony, relentless It was the static inertia 
of her unsavoury power Yet m a minute she would open her 
ancient mouth to find out every detail about Leo WethereU For 
Ae moment she was hibernating in her oldness, her agedness But 
in a minute her mouth would open, her mind would flicker awake 
and with her insatiable greed for life, other people’s life, she would 
start on her quest for every detail She was hke the old toad which 
Y^vette had watched, fascinated, as it sat on the ledge of the beehive, 
immediately in front of the httle entrance by which the bees emerged, 
and which, with a demonish hghtmng-like snap of its pursed jaws, 
caught every bee as it came out to launch into the air, swallowed 
toem one after the other, as if it could consume the whole hive- 
iuU, into Its aged, bulging, purse-hke wrinkledness It had been 
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sv’aJiowing bees as they launched into the air of spnng, year after 
year, year after year, for generations 
But tlie gardener, called by Yvette, was in a rage, and lolled the 
creature ^vith a stone. 

’Appen tha art good for tlf snails,” he said, as he came down 
with the stone ‘ But tha Yt none goin’ ter emp’y th’ bee-’ive into 
tliy guts.” 


m 

The next day %\as dull and low, and the roads were awful, for it 
Jiad been raming for weeks, yet the young ones set off on their trip, 
vuthout takmg Granny’s message either They just shpped out 
while she w'as making her slow trip upstairs after lunch. Not for 
anything would they have called at Lady Louth’s house That 
widow of a knighted doctor, a harmless person indeed, had become 
an obnoxity in their lives 

Six voung rebels, they sat very perkily in the car as they swished 
through the mud Yet they had a peaked look too After all, they 
had notliing really to rebel against, any of them They were left 
so very free in their movements Their parents let them do almost 
entirely as they liked There ivasn’t really a fetter to break, nor a 
prison-bar to file through, nor a bolt to shatter. The keys of their 
Ii\ es were in their own hands And there they dangled inert. 

It IS very much easier to shatter prison bars than to open undis- 
covered doors to life As the younger generation finds out somewhat 
to Its chagrin True, there was Gianny But poor old Granny, you 
couldn’t actually say to her * “ Lie down and die, you old woman ' ” 
She might be an old nuisance, but she never really did anything. 

It wasn’t fair to hate her 

So the young people set off on their jaunt, trying to be very full 
of beans They could really do as they hked And so, of course, 
there ^vas nothing to do but sit m the car and talk a lot of criticism 
of other people, and silly flirty gallantry that was really rather a bore. 

If there had only been a few “ stnet orders ” to be disobeyed * But 
nothing : beyond the refusal to carry the message to Lady Louth, 
of which the rector would approve because he didn’t encourage 
King Charles’ Head either 

They sang, rather scrappily, the latest would-be comic songs, as 
they went through the gnm villages In the great park the deer 
^vere in groups near the road, roe deer and fallow, nesthng in the 
gloom of the afternoon under the oaks by the road, as if for the 
Stimulus of human company. 
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Yvette insisted on stopping and getting out to talk to them The 
girlSj in theii jR-ussian boots, tramped through the damp glass, while 
the deer watched them with big, unfrightcned eyes The hart 
trotted away mildly, holding back his head, because of the ’iveight 
of the horns But the doe, balancing her big cars, did not rise from 
under the tree, with her half-grown young ones, till the girls were 
almost in touch Then she walked hght-foot awa)^, lifting hei tail 
from her spotted flanks, while the young ones nimbly trotted 

“ Aren’t they awfully dainty and nice * ” cried Yvette “ You’d 
wonder they could lie so cosily in this horrid wet grass ” 

“ Well, I suppose they’ve got to lie down sometime,^’ said Lucille 
“ And It’s fairly dry under the tree ” She looked at the crushed 
grass, where the deer had lam 

Yvette went and put her hand down, to feel how it felt 
“ Yes ’ ” she said doubtfully, “ I beheve it’s a bit waim ” 

The deer had bunched again a few yards away, and were standing 
motionless in the gloom of the afternoon. Away below the slopes 
of grass and trees, beyond the swift river with its balustradcd bridge, 
sat the huge ducal house, one or two chimneys smoking bluely. 
Behind it rose purplish woods 

The girls, pushing their fur collars up to their ears, dangling one 
long arm, stood watching m silence, their wide Russian boots 
protecting them from the wet grass The great house squatted 
square and creamy-grey below The deer, in httle groups, were 
scattered under the old trees close by. It all seemed so still, so 
unpretentious, and so sad 

“ I wonder where the Duke is now,” said Ella 
“ Not here, wherever he is,” said Lucille “ I expect he's abroad 
where the sun shines ” 

The motor horn called from the road, and they heard Leo’s 
voice 

“ Come on, boys ’ If we’re going to get to the Head and doum 
to Amberdale for tea, u^e’d better move ” 

They crowded into the car agam, with chilled feet, and set off 
through the park, past the silent spire of the church, out diiough 
tire great gates and over the bridge, on into the wide, damp, stony 
village of Woodhnkin, where the river ran. And thence, for a long 
time, they stayed in the mud and dark and dampness of the valley, 
often with sheer rock above them , the water brawhng on one 
hand, the steep rock 01 dark trees on the other 

Till, through the darkness of overhanging trees, they began to 
climb, and Leo changed the gear Slowly the car toiled up through 
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tke whitey-grey mud, into tlie stony village of Bolehill, that hung 
on. the slope, round the old cross, witli its steps, that stood where 
the road branched, on past the cottages whence came a wonderful 
smell of hot tea-cakes, and beyond, still upwards, under drippmg 
trees and past bioken slopes of bracken, always climbing Until 
the cleft became shallower, and the trees finished, and tlie slopes 
on either side were bare, gloomy grass, with loiv dry-stone walls 
They v ere emerging oil to the Head 

The party had been silent for some time On either side the road 
was grass, then a low stone fence, and the swelhng curve of the hill- 
summit, traced wnth the low, dry stone walls. Above this, the low sky. 
The car lan out, under the low, grey sky, on the naked tops. 

“ Shall we stay a moment ? ” called Leo 
“ Oh yes 1 ” cned the girls 

And they scrambled out once more, to look around They knew 
the place quite welL But still, if one came to the Head, one got out 
to look. 

The hills were like the knuckles of a hand, the dales were below, 
between the fingers, narrow, steep, and dark. In the deeps a tram 
was steammg, slowly pulhng north . a small thmg of the under- 
world The noise of the engme re-echoed curiously upwards Then 
came the dull, familiar sound of blasting in a quarry 
Leo, always on the go, moved quickly 
Shall ive be going ? ” he said “ Do we want to get down to - 
Amberdale for tea ^ Or shall we try somewhere nearer ^ ” 

They all voted for Amberdale, for the Marquis of Grantham 
“ Well, which way shall we go back ^ Shall we go by Codnor and 
over Crosshill, or shall we go by Ashbourne ^ ” 

There was the usual dilemma Then they finally decided on the 
Codnor top road Off went the car, gallantly 
They were on the top of the world, now, on the back of the fist 
It ivas naked, too, as the back of your fist, high under heaven, and 
dull, heavy green Only it was veined vith a network of old stone 
walls, dividing the fields, and broken here and there with luins of 
old lead-mines and ivorks A spaise stone farm bristled vath sne 
naked sharp trees. In the distance was a patch of smoky grey stone, 
a hamlet. In some fields grey, dark sheep fed silently, sombrely 
But there was not a sound nor a movement It was the roof of 
England, stony and and as any roof Beyond, below, were the 
shires 

“ ‘ And see the coloured counties,’ ” said Yvette to herself Here 
anyhow they ivere not coloured. A stream of rooks trailed out from 
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nowlicic They had been wnlking, pcckin?^, on n nuked Tield iliut 
had been manuicd TJic car lan on bcuuin the £,nass and the 
stone walls of the upland lane, and the -soiing p{0])h were silent, 
looking out over the far network of stone fences, undci the sky, 
loolang for the curv^cs downwaid that indicated a chop to onci of 
tlic underneath, hidden dales 

Ahead was a light cart, dnven by a man and tindfung along at 
the side was a woman, stuidy and elderly, isith a pad: on her had: 
The man in the cait had caught her up, and now was keeping pace. 

The road was naiiow Leo sounded the hoin slunply. The 
man on the cart looked lound. but the woman on foot only trudged 
steadily, rapidly fonvard, ivithout turning het licad, 

Y-vette’s heart ga\c a jump The man on the cart was a gipsv, 
one of the black, loose-bodied, handsome sort He remained seated 
on his cait, turning round and gazing at the occupants of the 
motoi-car, fiom under the bum of his cap And his pose was loose, 
liis gaze insolent in its mdiffcicncc He had a tliin black moustache 
under liis thin, straight nose, and a big silk handkci chief of icd and 
yellow tied round his neck He spoke a word to the woman She 
stood a second, solid, to turn round and look at the occupants of 
the car, w^hich had now drawn quite close Leo lionkcd the horn 
again, impenously. The woman, who had a grcy-and-^^hllc kerchief 
tied round her head, turned sharply, to keep pace with the cail^ 
w'hose driver also had settled back, and w^as lifting the reins. mo\’ing 
his loose, light shoulders But still he did not pull aside 

Leo made the horn scream, as he put the bi akes on and the car 
slowed up near tlie back of the cart The gipsy turned round at the 
dm, laughing in his dark face under his dark-green cap, and said 
something wluch they did not liear, showing w^hitc tcctli under the 
line of black moustache, and making a gcstuic with lus daik, loose 
hand 

“ Get out o’ the way tlien ' ” yelled Leo 

For answer, the man dehcately pulled the horse to a standstill, 
as it cuiA'^ed to the side of the road. It was a good roan hoi sc and 
a good, natty, dark-green cart 

Leo, m a rage, had to jam on tlic brake and pull up too 

‘‘Don’t the pretty young ladies w'ant to heai their foi tunes ^ ” 
said the gipsy on the cart, laughing except for his dark, %vatcliful 

eyes, which went from face to face, and lingered on Yvette's young, 
tender face / o? 

She met his dark eyes for a second, their level search, tlieir 
insolence, their complete indifference to people like Bob and Leo, 
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“ He IS 


and sometliing took file in lier breast She thought 
stronger than I am ! He doesn’t care * ” 

“ Oh yes, let’s ! ” cried Lucille at once. 

“ Oh yes ! ” chorused the giils 

“ I say ’ What about the time ^ ” cned Leo 

“ Oh, bother the old time * Somebody’s always dragging m time 
by the forelock,” cned Lucille 

“ Well, if you don’t mind when we get back, I don’t,” said Leo 
heroically 

The gipsy man had been sitting loosely on the side of his cart, 
watching the faces He noiv jumped softly down from the shaft, 
his knees a bit stiff He was apparently a man something over 
thirty, and a beau m his way. He wore a sort of shootmg-jacket, 
double-breasted, coming only to the hips, of dark green-and-black 
frieze , rather tight black trousers, black boots, and a dark-green 
cap ; witli the big yellow-and-red bandanna handkerchief round 
his neck His appearance was curiously elegant, and quite expensive 
in its gipsy style He was handsome, too, pressing m lus chin with 
the old, gipsy conceit, and now apparently not heeding the strangers 
any more, as he led his good roan horse off the road, preparing to 
back his cart 

The girls saw for the first time a deep recess in the side of the 
road, and two caravans smoking Yvette got quickly down They 
had suddenly come upon a disused quarry, cut into the slope of the 
roadside, and m this sudden lair, almost like a cave, were three 
caravans, dismantled for the winter There was also deep at the 
back, a shelter built of boughs, as a stable for the horse The grey, 
crude rock rose high above the caravans, and curved round towards 
the road The floor was heaped chips of stone, with grasses growing 
among It was a hidden, snug winter camp 

The elderly woman with the pack had gone into one of the 
caravans, leaving the door open Two children were peeping out, 
shewing black heads The gipsy man gave a little call, as he backed 
his cart into the quarry, and an elderly man came out to help 
him untackle 

The gipsy himself went up the steps into the newest caravan, 
that had its door closed Underneath, a tied-up dog ranged forth 
It was a white hound, spotted liver-coloured It gave a low growl 
as Leo and Bob approached 

At the same moment, a dark-faced gipsy-woman with a pink 
shawl or kerchief round her head and big gold ear-rings in her ears, 
came down the steps of the newest caravan, swinging her flounced. 
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voluminous green skirt. She was handsome in a bold, dark, long- 
faced ivay, just a bit wolfish She looked like one of the bold, loping 
Spamsh gipsies 

“ Good morning, my ladies and gentlemen,” she said, eyeing tJie 
girls from her bold, predative eyes She spoke vuth a certain foreign 
stiffness 

“ Good afternoon ’ ” said the girls. 

" Which beautiful httle lady lilce to hear her fortune ? Give 
me her httle hand ^ ” 

She was a tall woman, with a fhghtemng way of reaching forward 
her neck like a menace Her eyes ^vent from face to face, vcry^ 
active, heartlessly searching out what she "wanted Meanwhile the 
man, apparently her husband, appeared at the top of the cara^•a^ 
steps smoking a pipe, and vuth a small, black-haired child in his 
arms. He stood on his limber legs, casually looking down on the 
group, as if from a distance, his long black lashes lifted from his full, 
conceited, impudent black eyes There was something pecuharly 
transfusing m his stare Yvette felt it, felt it in her knees She 
pretended to be mterested in tlie white-and-hver-coloured hound 
“ How much do you want, if ive all have our fortunes told ? ” 
asked Lottie Framley, as the six fresh-faced young Christians hung 
back ratlier reluctantly from this pagan panah woman 

“All of you? Ladies and gentlemen, all? ” said the woman 
shrewdly 

“ I don’t want mine told ' You go ahead ’ ” cned Leo 
“ Neither do I,” said Bob. “ You four girls ” 

“ The four ladies ^ ” said the gipsy woman, eyeing them shrewdly, 
after haidng looked at the bo}^ And she fixed her pnee “ Each 
one give me a sheehng, and a little bit more for luck ^ A httle bit ' ” 
She smiled in a way that was more wolfish tlian cajohng, and tlie 
force of her wuUivas fdt, heavy as iron beneatli the velvet of her words. 

“ All right,” said Leo “ Make it a shillmg a head Don’t spin 
It out too long ” 

“ Oh, you. > ” cned LuciHe at him “ We want to hear it alU" 
The woman took two wooden stools, from under a caravan and 
placed them near the wheel Then she took the tall, dark Lottie 
Framley by the hand, and bade her sit down 

“You don’t care if eveiybody hear?*’ she said, looking up 
curiously into Lottie’s face 

Lottie blushed dark with nervousness, as the gipsv woman held 

her palm uath hard, cruel-seeming fingers. 
Oh, I don’t mind,” she said. ^ 
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Tlie gips)’’ \voman peered into the palm tracing the lines of the 
hand 'W'lth a hard, daik foiefinger But she seemed clean 

And slowly she told the fortune, ivhile the others, standing 
listening, kept on crying out “ Oh, that’s Jim Baggaley ' Oh, I, 
I don't believe it ! Oh, tliat’s not true * A fair woman who lives 
beneath a tree ’ Why, whoever’s lliat ^ ” until Leo stopped them 
witli a manly warning 

Oh, hold on, girls I You give eveiything away ” 

Lottie retired blushing and confused, and it was Ella’s turn. 
She was much more calm and shrewd, trying to read the oracular 
words Lucille kept breaking out with . “ Oh, I say > ” The gipsy 
man at tire top of the steps stood impel turbable, without any 
expression at all But his bold eyes kept staring at Yvette, she could 
feel them on her cheek, on her neck, and she dared not look up 
But Framley would sometimes look up at him, and got a level stare 
back from the handsome face of the male gipsy, from the dark 
conceited pioud eyes It was a pecuhar look, in the eyes that 
belonged to the tribe of the humble , tire pride of the pariah, the 
half-sneering challenge of the outcast, who sneered at larv-abiding 
men, and went Ins own way All the time, the gipsy man stood 
theie holding his child m his arms, looking on without being 
concerned 

Lucille was having her hand read — “ You have been across the 
sea, and there you met a man — a brown-haired man — but he was 
too old ” 

“ Oh, I ^ ” cried Lucille, looking round at Yvette 
But Yvette was abstracted, agitated, hardly heedmg : m one of 
her mesmerized slates 

You will many in a few years — ^not now, but a few years — 
perhaps four — ^and you will not be rich, but you wall have plenty 
— enough — and you wall go away, a long journey ” 

“ With my husband, or without ^ ” cried LuaUe 
“ With him ” 

When it came to Yvette’s turn, and the woman looked up boldly, 
ciuelly, searching for a long time in her face, Yvette said nervously 

I don’t think I want mine told No, I won’t have mine told ' 
No, I won’t, really > ” 

“ You arc afraid of something ^ ” said the gipsy woman cruelly 
“ No, It’s not that ” Yvette fidgeted. 

“ You have some secret ? You are afraid I shall say it ^ Gome, 
Would you like to go in the caravan, where nobody hears ^ ” 

The woman was curiously insinuating , while Yvette was always 
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wayward, perverse The look of pcrveisily was on her soft, frail 
young face now, giving her a queer hardness 

“ Yes < ” she said suddenly “ Yes ’ I might do that ! ” 

“ Oh, I say ' ” cned the others “ Be a sport ' ” 

“ I don’t think you’d better ' ” cried Lucille 
“ Yes ' ” said Yvette, with that hard little way of hcis “ I’ll 
do that I’ll go in the caravan ” 

The gipsy woman called sometlnng to the man on the steps He 
went into the caravan for a moment or tivo then reappeared, and 
came down the steps, setting the small child on its uncertain feet, 
and holding it by the hand A dandy, in his polished black boots, 
tight black trousers and tight dark-green jersey, he walked slowly 
across with the toddling child to whci e the elderly gipsy ^vas gnang 
the roan horse a feed of oats, in the bough shelter between pits of 
grey rock, with dry bracken upon the stone chip floor He looked 
at Yvette as he passed, staring her full in the eyes, with his pariah’s 
bold yet dishonest stare Something hard inside licr met his stare 
But the surface of her body seemed to tuin to w'ater Nc\ crthclcss, 
something hard in her registered the peculiar pure lines of his face, 
of his straight, pure nose, of his cheeks and temples The curious 
dark, suave purity of all Ins body, outlined in the green jersey a 
purity hlce a living sneer. 

And as he loped slowly past her, on his flcMble hips, it seemed to 
her still that he w^as stronger than she w^as Of all tlie men she had 
ever seen, this one was the only one ^vho was stronger than she 
was, in her own kind of strength, her o\\n kind of undci standing. 

So, with curiosity, she followed the wDman up the steps of the 
caravan, the skirts of her well-cut tan coat s^\^.nglng and almost 
showing her knees, under the pale-gieen cloth dress She had long, 
long-striding, fine legs, too shm rather than too thick, and she wore 
curiously-patterned pale-and-fawm stockings of fine 'wool, suggesting 
the legs of some dehcate ammal 


At the top of the steps she paused and turned, debonair, to the 
others, saying in her naive, lordly way, so off-hand ■ 

“ I w^on’t let her be long ” 

Her grey fur collar was open, sho^ving her soft throat and pale 
green dress, her little plaited tan-coloured hat came dowm to her 
ears, round her soft, fresh face There was something soft and yet 
over earing, unscrupulous, about her She knew the gipsy man 

of tlw pure dark nape of 
£s horn’e*'^ groomed away He watched as she entered 
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Wliat tlie gipsy told her, no one ever knew It was a long time 
to wait, the others felt Twilight was deepenmg on the gloom, and 
It was turnmg raw and cold From the chimney on the second 
caravan came smoke and a smell of rich food The horse was fed, 
a yellow blanket strapped round him, and two gipsy men talked 
together in the distance, in low tones There was a peculiar feeling 
of silence and secrecy in that lonely, hidden quarry 
At last the caravan door opened, and Yvette emerged, bending 
forward and stepping with long, witch-like shm legs dowm tlie steps 
There was a stoopmg, witch-hke silence about her as she emerged 
on the twihght 

Did it seem long ^ ” she said vaguely, not loolang at anybody 
and keeping her own counsel hard within her soft, vague waywardness. 
" I hope you W'^eren’t bored i Wouldn’t tea be mce ' Shall we go ^ ” 
“ You get in ' ” said Bob I’ll pay ” 

The gipsy-woman’s full, metalhc skirts of jade-green alpaca came 
swinging down the steps She rose to her height, a big, triumphant- 
looking w^oman with a dark wolf face The pink cashmere kerchief 
stamped with red roses, w'as shpping to one side over her black and 
crimped hair. She gazed at the young people in the twihght with 
bold arrogance. 

Bob put two half-crowns in her hand 

“ A little bit more, for luck, for your young lady’s luck,” she 
w^heedlcd, hke a wheedhng wolf “ Another bit of silver, to bring 
you luck ” 

“ You’ve got a shilhng for luck, that’s enough,” said Bob calmly 
and quietly, as they moved away to the car 

“ A httle bit of silver • Just a little bit, for your luck in love ' ” 
Yvette, with the sudden long, starthng gestures of her long hmbs, 
swung round as she was entering the car, and with long arm out- 
stretched, strode and put something into the gipsy’s hand, then 
stepped, bending her height, into the car 

“ Prosperity to the beautiful young lady, and the gipsy’s blessing 
on her,” came the suggestive, half-sneering voice of the woman 
The engine birred ^ then birred > again more fiercely, and started 
Leo switched on the lights, and immediately the quarry with the 
gipsies fell back into the blackness of mght 

“ Good mght ’ ” called Yvette’s voice, as the car started But 
hers was the only voice that piped up, chirpy and impudent in its 
nonchalance The headhghts glared down the stone lane 

“ Yvette, you’ve got to tell us what she said to you,” cried Lualle, 
m the teeth of Yvette’s silent will not to be asked. 
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“ Oh, nothing at all thiillmg,” said Yvette, ^vith false warmth 
“Just the usual old thing a daik man who means good luck, and 
a fair one who means bad : and a death in the family, which if it 
means Granny, won’t be so ve7y awful and I diall many when 
I’m twenty-three, and have heaps of money and heaps of love, and 
two children All sounds veiy nice, but it’s a bit too much of a 
good thing, you knowe” 

“ Oh, but wdiy did you give her more money ^ 

“ Oh well, I wanted to 1 You have to be a bit lordly with people 
like that ” 


IV 

There was a terrific rumpus dov\n at tlie lectoi), on account of 
Yvette and the Wmdow Fund After the war, Aunt Cissie had set 
her heart on a stained glass window in the church, as a mcmonal 
for the men of tlie pansh w'ho had fallen But the bulk of the fallen 
had been nonconformists, so the memorial look the form of an ugly 
little monument in front of tlie Wesleyan chapel 

This did not vanquish Aunt Gissie She canvassed, she had 
bazaars, she made the girls get up amateui theatrical shows, for her 
precious window Yvette, who quite hked tlie acting and show mg- 
off part of It, took charge of the farce called w the Aim or ^ and 
gathered in the proceeds, w^hich were to be paid to the Window 
Fund when accounts were settled Each of tlie girls was supposed 
to have a money-box for the Fund 

Aunt Cissie, feeling that the umted sums must now almost suffice, 
suddenly called in Yvette’s box It contained fifteen shiUmgs. 
There was a moment of green horror. 

“ Where is all the rest ? ” 

“ Oh ' ” said Yvette casually. “ I just boirowed it It wasn’t 
so awFully much.” 

“ ^^dlat about the three pounds thirteen for Aiaiy iri the Ahrror ^ ” 
asked Aunt Cissie, as if the jaws of Hell were yawmng 
“ Oh qmte ' I just borrowed it I can pay it back ” 

Poor Aunt Cissie ! The green tumour of hate bmst inside her, 
and there was a ghastly, abnormal scene, which left Yvette sluvermg 
W'lth fear and nerv^ous loathing 
Even the rector was rather severe 

you needed money, why didn’t you tell me ” he said 

T refhsed anything m reason ? ” 

^ thought It didn’t matter,” stammered Yvette. 

And what have you done with the money ^ ” 
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“ I suppose I’ve spent it,” said Yvette, with wide distraught eyes 
and a peaked face. 

“ Spent It, on what ? ” 

” I can’t remember everything stockings and things, and I 
gave some of it away.” 

Pool Yvette ! Her lordly airs and ways were already hitting 
liack at her, on the refle:^ The rector was angry ' his face had a 
snaihng, doggish look, a sort of sneer. He was afraid his daughter 
V as developmg some of the rank, tainted qualities of She-who-was- 
Gynlhia 

“ You would do the laige ivith somebody else’s money, wouldn’t 
you ^ ” he said, with a cold, mongrel sort of sneer, ivhich showed 
what an utter unbehever he was, at the heart The inferiority of a 
heart which has no core of ivarm behef m it, no pride in life He 
had utterly no belief m her 

Yvette vent pale, and very distant Her pnde, that frail, precious 
flame which evei^'body tned to quench, recoiled like a flame blown 
far avs ay, on a cold wind, as if blown out, and her face, white now 
and still like a snowdrop, the white snow-flower of his conceit, 
seemed to have no life m it, only this puie, strange abstraction 

“ He has no behef in me ' ” she thought m her soul “ I am 
leally nothing to him. I am nothing, only a shameful thing. 
Everything is shameful, everything is shameful ' ” 

A flame of passion or rage, while it might have overwhelmed or 
infuriated her, would not have degraded hei as did her father’s 
unbelief, his final attitude of a sneer against her. 

He became a little afraid, m the silence of sterile thought After 
ail he needed the appearance of love and belief and bright life, he 
would never dare to face the fat worm of Ins own unbelief that 
stirred in his heart 

“ Yfliat have you to say for yourself^ ” he asked 

She only looked at him from that senseless snowdrop face which 
haunted Inm with fear, and gave him a helpless sense of guilt That 
otlier one, She-who-was-Gynthia, she had looked back at him with 
the same numb, white fear, the fear of his degrading unbelief, the 
worm which was his heart’s core He knew his heart’s core was a 
fat aivful worm His dread was lest any one else should know. His 
angmsh of hate was against any one who knew, and recoded. 

He saw Yvette recoding, and immediately his manner changed 
to the worldly old good-humoured cyme which he affected. 

Ah well ' ” he said “ You have to pay it back, my girl, that’s 
ail. I ’ivdl advance you the money out of your allowance But i 
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shall charge you four per cent a month’s interest E\cn the devil 
himself must pay a percentage on lus debts. Another time, if you 
can’t trust yourself, don’t handle money which isn’t your own. 
Dishonesty isn’t pretty ” 

Yvette remained crushed, and deflowered and humiliated She 
crept about, traihng the rays of her pride She had a re\ailsion 
even from herself Oh, why had she cvei touched the leprous 
money • Her whole flesh shrank as if it ivere defiled Why was 
that Wliy, why was that ^ 

She admitted herself wrong in hairing spent the money “ Of 
course I shouldn’t have done it They are quite right to be angr\',” 
she said to herself 

But where did the horrible wincing of her flesh come from ? 
Why did she feel she had caught some physical contagion ^ 

“ Where you’re so sill)’, Yvette,” Lucille lectured her poor 
Lucille was in great distress — “ is that you give yourself away to them 
all You might they’d find out I could have raised the money 
for you, and saved all this bother It’s perfectly aivful ’ But you 
never will think beforehand where your actions are going to land 
■you ' Fancy Aunt Cissie saying all those tlungs to you ' How 
awful f Whatever would Mamma have said, if she’d heard 
it?” 

When things went very wrong, they thought of their mother, and 
despised their father and all the low brood of the Say^vells Their 
mother, of course, had belonged to a higher, if more dangerous and 
“ immoral ” world More selfish, decidedly. But \vith a showier 
gesture More unscrupulous and more easily moved to contempt : 
but not so bumihatmg 

Yvette always considered that she got her fine, dehcate flesh from 
her mother. The Sa-ywells were aU a bit leathery’-, and grubby some- 
where inside But then the SayiveUs never let you down Whereas 
the fine She-who-was-Gynthia had let tlie rector do^vn with a bang, 
and his httle children along with him Her little cluldren ’ They^ 
could not quite forgive her 

Only dimly, after the row, Yvette began to reahze the other 
sanctity of herself, the sanctity of her sensitive, clean flesh and blood, 
which the Saywells with their so-called morahty succeeded in 
defihng They always wanted to defile it They were the hfe 
unbelievers Whereas, perhaps She-who-was-Cynthia had only 
been a moral unbehever. 

Yvette went about dazed and peaked and confused The rector 
paid in the money to Aunt Cissie, much to that lady’s rage. The 
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helpless tumour of her rage was still running She would have 
liked to announce her mece’s dehnquency in the parish magazine. 
It was anguish to the destroyed woman that she could not publish 
the news to all the world The selfishness ' The selfishness ! The 
selfisiiness i 

Then tlie rector handed Ins daughter a httle account with him- 
self . her debt to him, interest thereon, the amount deducted from 
her small allowance But to her credit he had placed a guinea, 
\vhich was the fee he had to pay for complicity 

“ As fatlier of the culprit,” he said humorously, “ I am fined 
one guinea And wth tliat I wash the ashes out of my hair ” 

He was always generous about money But somehow, he seemed 
to think tliat by being free about money he could absolutely call 
Inmself a generous man Whereas he used money, even generosity, 
as a hold over her 

But he let the affair drop entirely He was by this time more 
amused than anything, to judge fi'om appearances He thought 
still he was safe 

Aunt Cissie, however, could not get over her convulsion One 
mght when Yvette had gone rather early, miserably, to bed, when 
Lucille was away at a party, and she was lying with soft, peaked 
limbs aching with a soit of numbness and defilement, the door 
softly opened, and there stood Aunt Cissie, pushing her grey-green 
face through the opemng of the door Yvette started up in terror 
“ Liar ' Thief ' Selfish little beast ' ” hissed the mamacal face 
of Aunt Cissie “ You httle hypocrite ! You har ' You selfish 
beast ' You greedy httle beast ' ” 

There ivas such extraordinary impersonal hatred in that grey- 
green mask, and those frantic words, that Yvette opened her mouth 
to SCI cam with hysterics But Aunt Cissie shut the door as suddenly 
as she had opened it, and disappeared Yvette leaped from her 
bed and turned the key. Then she crept back, half demented with 
fear of the squahd abnormal, half numbed with paralysis of damaged 
pnde. And amid it all, up came a bubble of distracted laughter. It 
was so filthily ridiculous > 

Aunt Cissie’s behaviour did not hurt the girl so very much It 
was after all somewhat fantastic Yet hurt she was m her hmbs, 
in her body, in her sex, hurt Hurt, numbed, and half destroyed, 
with only her nerves vibrating and jangled And still so young, she 
could not conceive what was happemng 

Only she lay and wished she were a gipsy To hve in a camp, 
in a caravan, and never set foot in a house, not know the existence 
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of 3 , psnshj never look 3t 3 cliurch. Hex }ic3rt %V35 Imrd. with 
repugnance against the rectoiy. She loathed these houses with 
thar indoor sanitation and their bathrooms, and their extra- 
ordinary repulsiveness She hated the rector}, and cvei^dhing it 
implied The whole stagnant, sewerage soil of life, ivherc sewerage 
IS never mentioned, but where it seems to smell fiom the centre to 
every two-legged mmate, from Granny to tlie scriants, was foul 
If gipsies had no badirooms, at least they had no sew ei age There 
ivas flesh air In the rector}-- there was Jieve; fresh an And in the 
souls of the people, the air was stale till it stank 

Hate kindled hei heart, as she lay with numbed limbs. And she 
thought of the ivords of the gipsy woman “ There is a daik man 
who never hved in a house He loves you The other people arc 
treading on your heart. They will tread on your heart Ull vou 
think it is dead But the dark man "will blow the one spaik up into 
fire again, good fire You will see what good fire ” 

Even as the woman ivas sa}ung it, Yvette felt there was some 
duplicity somewhere But she didn’t mind She hated uith the 
cold, acrid hatred of a child the rectory interior, the sort of putridity 
in the life She liked that big, swarthy, \volf-hke gipsy-i\ oman, witli 
the big gold rings in her ears, tlie pink scarf over her iva\y black 
hair, the tight bodice of brown velvet, the green fan-hke skirt 
She liked her dusky, strong, relentless hands, that had pressed so 
firm, like wolf’s paws, in Yvette’s own soft palm She liked her 
She liked the danger and the covert fearlessness of her She liked 
her covert, unyielding sex, that was immoral, but with a hard, 
defiant pride of its own Nothing would ever get that woman under. 
She would despise the rector}-- and the lectoiy morality, utterly ' 
She would strangle Granny with one hand And she would have 
the same contempt for Daddy and foi Uncle Fred, as men, as she 
ivould have for fat old slobbery Rover, the New-foundland dog. A 
great, sardonic female contempt, for such domesticated dogs, calling 
themselves men 

And the gipsy man himself ' Yvette qmvered suddenly, as if she 
had seen his big, bold eyes upon her, with the naked insinuation of 
desire in them The absolutely naked insinuation of desire made 
her he prone and powerless in the bed, as if a diug had cast her in 
a new, molten mould. 

She ne\ er confessed to anybody that two of the ill-starred lYindow 
Fund pounds had gone to the gipsy woman What if Daddy and 
Aunt Gissie knew that ' Yvette stirred luxuriously m the bed. The 
thought of die gipsy had released the life of her limbs, and crystal- 
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iizcd in her heart the hate of the rectory . so that now she felt potent, 
instead of impotent 

^\lien^ later, Yvette told Lucille about Aunt Gissie’s dramatic 
interlude in the bedroom doorway, Lucille was indignant 

“ Oh, hang it all 1 ” cried she “ She might let it drop now I 
should -dunk we ve heard enough about it by noiv ! Good heavens, 
■sou'd think Aunt Cissie was a perfect bird of paradise ' Daddy’s 
dropped it, and after all, it’s his business if it’s anybody’s Let 
Annl Cissie shut up I ” 

It was the ver>' fact that the rector had dropped it, and that he 
again treated tile's ague and inconsiderate Yvette as if she were some 
specially-hccnsed being, that kept Aunt Cissie’s bile flowing The 
fact that Yvette really as most of the time unaware of other people’s 
feehngs, and being unawaie, couldn’t care about them, nearly sent 
Aunt Cissie mad Why should that young creature, with a delin- 
quent mother, go through life as a privileged being, even unaware 
of other people’s existence, though they were under her nose ? 

Lucille at tins time was vcty irritable She seemed as if she 
simply ^vent a little unbalanced, when she enteied the rectory 
Poor Lucille, she was so thoughtful and responsible She did all 
the extra troubhng, thought about doctors, medicines, servants, and 
all tliat sort of thing. She slaved conscientously at her job all day 
in town, working in a room with artificial light from ten till five 
And she came home to have her nerves rubbed almost to frenzy by 
Granny’s horrible and persistent inquisitiveness and parasitic aged- 
ness 

The affair of the Window Fund had apparently blown over, but 
tliere remained a stuffy tension in the atmosphere The weather 
contmued bad Lucille stayed at home on the afternoon of her half 
hohday, and did herself no good by it The rector was in lus study, 
she and Yvette were making a dress for the latter young woman. 
Granny was resting on the couch 

The dress was of blue silk velours, French material, and was 
going to be veiy becoming Lucille made Yvette tiq'- it on again . 
she was nervously uneasy about the hang, under the arms. 

“ Oh, bother ! ” cried Yvette, stretching her long, tender, childish 
arms, that tended to go bluish with the cold “ Don’t be so fright- 
fully Lucille » It’s quite all right ” 

If that’s all the thanks I get, slaving my half-day away making 
dresses for you, I might as well do something for myself ' ” 

“ Well, Lucille * You know I never mked you ' You know you 
can’t bear it unless you do supervise,” said Yvette, with that irritating 
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blandness of hers, as she raised her naked elbows and peered over 
her shoulder into the long mirror 

“ Oh yes ! you never asked me * ” cried Lucille ‘‘ As if I didn’t 
know what you meant, when you started sigliing and flouncing 
about ” 

“I I ” said Yvette, with vague surprise “ Why, when did I start 
sighing and flouncing about ” 

“ Of course you know you did ” 

“ Did I ^ No, I didn’t know • When was it ” Yvette could 
put a pecuhar annoyance into her mild, straying questions. 

“ I shan’t do another thing to this frock, if you don’t stand still 
and stop it,” said Lucille, in her rather sonorous, burning voice 
“ You know you are most awfully nagging and irritable, Lucille,” 
said Yvette, standing as if on hot bricks 

“ Now, Yvette ' ” cried Lucille, her eyes suddenly flashing in her 
sister’s face, with wild flashes “ Stop it at once ' Why should 
everybody put up with your abominable and overbearing temper ^ ” 
“ Well, I don’t know about mp temper,” said Yvette, writhing 
slowly out of the half-made frock, and slipping into her dress again. 

Then, with an obstinate httle look on her face, she sat down 
again at the table, in the gloomy afternoon, and began to sew at 
the blue stuff The room was littered with blue chppings, the 
scissors were lying on the floor, the workbasket was spilled in chaos 
all over the table, and a second nurror was perched perilously on 
the piano 

Granny, who had been in a semi-coma, called a doze, roused 
herself on the big, soft couch and put her cap straight 

“ I don’t get much peace for my nap,” she said, slowly feehng her 
thin white hair, to see that it was m order. She had heard vague noises. 
Aunt Cissie came in, fumbhng in a bag for a chocolate 
“ I never saw such a mess ' ” she said “ You’d better clear 
some of that litter away, Yvette ” 

“ All nght,” said Yvette “ I will m a minute ” 

“ Wluch means never ' ” sneered Aunt Gissie, suddenly darting 
and picking up tlie scissors 

Theie was silence for a few moments, and Lucille slowly pushed 
her hands in her hair, as she lead a book 


‘‘ You’d bcttei clear away, Yvette,” persisted Aunt Cissie 
1. I V ill, before tea, rephed Yvette, rising once more and pulhng 
the blue dress over her head flourishing her long, naked arms 
rough the sleeveless amiholes Then she went between the 
rmrrors, to look at herself once more 
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As she did so, she sent the second mirror, that she had perched 
carelessly on the piano, sliding with a rattle to the floor Luckily 
it did not break But everybody started badly 
“ She’s smashed the rmrror ! ” cried Aunt Cissie 
“ Smashed a mirror * Wfluch mirror * Who’s smashed it ? ” 
came Granny’s sharp voice. 

“ I haven’t smashed anything,” came the calm voice of Yvette 
“ It s qmte all right ” 

“ You’d better not perch it up there again,” said Lucille 
Yvette, with a httle impatient shrug at all the fuss, tried making 
the mirror stand m another place She was not successful 

If one had a fire in one’s own room,” she said crossly, “ one 
needn’t have a lot of people fussing when one wants to sew ” 

“ ^^fllich mirror are you motang about ^ ” asked Granny 
“ One of our own that came from the vicarage,” said Yvette 
rudely. 

“ Don’t break it in this house, wherever it came from,” said 
Granny 

There was a sort of family dislike for the furniture that had 
belonged to She-w'ho-^vas-Gynthla It was most of it shoved into 
the kitchen, and the sera^ants’ bedrooms 

“ Oh, Pm not superstitious,” said Yvette, “ about mirrors or any 
of that sort of thing ” 

“ Perhaps you’re not,” said Granny “ People who never take 
the responsibihty for their oivn actions usually don’t care what 
happens ” 

“ After all,” said Yvette, “ I may say it’s my own looking-glass, 
even if I did break it ” 

“And I say,” said Granny, “that there shall be no mirrors 
broken in this house, if we can help it ; no matter who they belong 
to, or did belong to Cissie, have I got my cap straight ^ ” 

Aunt Cissie went over and straightened the old lady Yvette 
loudly ‘and irntatmgly trilled a tuneless tune 

“ And now, Yvette, will you please clear away ^ ” said Aunt 

Cissie 

“ Oh, bother ' ” cned Yvette angrily “ It’s simply awful to live 
with a lot of people who are alw^ays nagging and fussing over 
trifles ” 

“ What people, may I ask ^ ” said Aunt Cissie ominously 
Another row was immment Lucille looked up with a queer 
cast in her eyes. In the two girls, the blood of She-who-was-Cynthia 
was roused. 
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" Of course you may ask ’ You know quite well I mean the 
people in this beastly house,’’ said the outrageous Y^ ettc. 

“ At least,” said Granny, we don’t come of half-depraved 

stock ” 

There was a second’s electiic pause Then Lucille sprang nom 
her low seat, with sparks flying from her 

“ You shut up ' ” she shouted, in a blast full upon the mottled 
majesty of the old lady 

The old woman’s breast began to heave vuth heaven Icnows what 
emotions The pause this time, as after the thunderbolt, was icy. 

Then Aunt Cissie, livid, sprang upon Lucille, pushing her like a 
fury 

“ Go to your room ' ” she ciied hoarsely “ Go to your room ! ” 
And she proceeded to push the white but fiery-eyed Lucille from 
the room Lucille let herself be puslied, ^vhLle Aunt Cissie voci- 
ferated 

“ Stay in your room till you’ve apologized for this — ^till you’ve 
apologized to the Mater foi this > ” 

“ I shan’t apologize ’ ” came the clear voice of Lucille, fiom the 
passage, while Aunt Cissie shoved her 

Aunt Cissie drove her more wildly upstairs 
Yvette stood tall and bemused m the sitting-ioom, uuth die air 
of offended dignity, at the same time bemused, which was so odd - 
on her She still was baie-armed, in the half-made blue dress 
And even she was half-aghast at LuciUe’s attack on the majestv'^ of 
age But also, she was coldly indignant against Granny’s aspersion 
of the maternal blood m their vems. 

‘‘ Of course I meant no offence,” said Granny 
“ Didn’t you ^ ” said Yvette coolly 

“ Of course not I only said we’re not depraved, just because 
we happen to be superstitious about breakmg mirrors ’ 

Yvette could hardly believe hei ears. Had she heard right ^ 
Was It possible ' Or was Granny, at her age, just telhng a baie- 
faced he ^ 

Yvette knew that the old woman was telhng a cool, barefaced 
he But already, so quickly. Granny believed her own statement 
The rector appeared, having left time for a lull 
“ What’s wrong ^ ” he asked cautiously, genially 
“Oh, nothmgf” drawled Yvette “Lucille told Granny to 
shut up, when she was saying somethmg And Aunt Cissie drove 
her up to her room Tant de bruit pour une omelette ' Though Lucille 
was a bit over the mark, that time ” 
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The old iadv couldn’t quite catch what Yvette said 
Lucille really will have to leain to control her nerves,” said the 
old voman “ The minor fell down, and it worried me I said 
so to Yvette, and she said something about superstitions and the 
people in the beastly house I told her the people in the house 
were not depraved, if they happened to mind when a mirror was 
bioken. And at that Lucille fleiv at me and told me to shut up 
It really is disgraceful how these children give way to their nerves 
I knoiv It’s nothing but nen^es ” 

Aunt Gissie had come in duiing this speech At first even she 
vas dumb Tlien it seemed to her, it was as Granny had said 
“ I have forbidden her to come down until she comes to apologize 
to the hlatcr,” she said 

I doubt if she’ll apologize,” said the calm, queenly Yvette, 
holding her bare arms 

“ And I don’t want any apology,” said the -old lady “It is 
meiely nerves. I don’t know what they’ll come to, if tliey have 
nen^es hke that, at tlieir age ' She must take Vibrofat I am sure 
Arthur would like his tea, Cissie ” 

Yvette s\vept her sei\ang together, to go upstairs And again she 
tailed her tunc, lather shrill and tuneless She was trembling 
im\ ardly 

“ Moie glad rags ' ” said her father to her, genially 
“ More glad lags * ” she reiterated sagely, as she sauntered 
upstairs, with her day dress over one arm She wanted to console 
Lucille, and ask her how the blue stuff hung now 

At the first landing she stood as she nearly always did, to gaze 
through the window that looked to the road and the bridge Like 
the Lady of Shalott, she seemed always to imagine that someone 
would come along singing Tirra-lirra > or something equally intel- 
ligent, by the river. 


v 

It was nearly tea-time The snowdrops were out by the short 
drive going to the gate from the side of the house, and the gardener 
was pottering at the round, damp >fiowGr-beds, on the wet grass 
that sloped to the stream ‘Past the *gate went the whitish muddy 
'road, crossing the 'stone bridge almost immediately, and winding 
‘m 2i curve up to the steep, clustenng, stony, smoking northern 
village, that .perched over the grim stone nulls which Yvette could 
see ahead dovm the narrow valley, their tall chimneys long and, 
elect 
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The rector) was on one side the Papplc, in the railuT steep 
valley, the Milage was beyond and above, further down, on the 
other side the swift stream At the back of the icrtoi v the hill nent 
up steep, With a grove of daik, bare larches, ihioiigh which the road 
disappeared And immediately across stream Irorn the rictoiy, 
facing the house, the nver-bank rose sleep and bushv, up to the 
sloping, dreaiy meadow's, that sloped up again to dark liilhides of 
trees, witli grey rock cropping out. 

But fiom the end of the house, Yvette could only see the load 
curving round past the ^vall with its lam cl licdgc, down to the 
budge, then up again round the sliouldcr to that first hard duster 
of houses in Papplewick village, bevond the dr) -stone walls of the 
steep fields 

She always expected something to come down the slant of the road 
from Papplewick, and she alwa)s lingered at the landing %\indow'. 
Often a cart came, or a motor-car, or a lorr)' wdtli stone, oi a 
labourer, or one of the scrv'auts But nc\cr am body who '^ang 
Tina-brra ' by tlie mer The tirra-liiia-ing days seem to have 
gone by. 

Tins day, how'cver. round the corner on the wlutc-gie) road, 
between the grass and the low' stone walls, a loan horse came 
stepping bravely and brisklv do\\nliilI, driven by a man in a cap. 
perched on the front of lus hght cart. The man sw ayed loosely to 
the swing of the cart, as the horse stepped doisnhill, in tlic silent 
sombreness of tlie afternoon At the back of the cart, long duster- 
brooms of reed and feather stuck out, nodding on their stalks of cane. 

Yvette stood close to the Avindow, and put the casement-cloth 
curtains behind her, clutching her bare upper arms ^\lth licr hands. 

At the foot of the slope the horse started into a brisk trot to the 
bridge The cart rattled on tlie stone bridge, die brooms bobbed 
and flustered, the driver sat as if in a kind of dream swinging along. 
It was hke something seen in a sleep 

But as he crossed the end of the bridge, and ^\'as passing along the 
xectory wall, he looked up at the gnm stone house diat seemed to 
Iiave backed a^vay from the gate, under die lull Yvette mo\ cd her 
hands quickly on her arms And as quickly, from under the peak 
^of his cap, he had seen hei, lus sw'arthy predadve face was alert 
He p^ed up suddenly at the ^vhlte gate, still gazing upwards at 
the landing window ; wlule Yvette, ahvays clasping her cold and 
-molded arms, still gazed abstractedly dowm at him, from die 
wvmdow 

His head gave a little, quick jerk of signal, and he led his horse 
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wdl aside, on to the grass Then, hmber and alert, he turned back 
the tarpauhn of the cart, fetched out various articles, pulled forth 
two or three of the long brooms of reed or turkey-featheis, covered 
the carl, and turned towards the house, looking up at Yvette as 
he opened the white gate 

She nodded to lum, and flew to the batliroom to put on her 
drc':s, hoping she had disguised her nod so that he wouldn’t be 
sure she had nodded Meanwlnle she heard the hoarse deep roarmg 
of tliat old fool, Rover, punctuated by the yapping of that young 
idiot, Tiixie 

She and the housemaid arrived at the same moment at the sitting- 
room door 

Was It the man selhng brooms ^ ” said Yvette to the maid 
“ All right ! ” and she opened the door ‘‘ Aunt Cissie, there’s a 
man selhng brooms Shall I go ^ ” 

‘‘ What sort of a man ? ” said Aunt Gissie, who was sitting at 
tea with tlie rector and the Mater . the girls having been excluded 
for once from the meal 

“ A man with a cart,” said Yvette 
“ A gipsy,” said the maid 

Of course Aunt Cissie rose at once She had to look at him 
The gipsy stood at the back door, under the steep dark bank 
where the larches grew The long brooms flourished from one 
hand, and fiom the otlier hung various objects of shimng copper 
and brass : a saucepan, a candlestick, plates of beaten copper 
The man himself was neat and dapper, almost rakish, in his dark 
green cap and double-breasted green check coat. But his manner 
was subdued, very quiet and at the same time proud, with a 
touch of condescension and aloofness 

“ Anything to-day, lady ^ ” he said, lookmg at Aunt Cissie with 
dark, shrewd, searching eyes, but putting a very quiet tenderness 
into his voice 

Aunt Cissie saw how handsome he was, saw the flexible curve of 
his hps under the line of black moustache, and she was fluttered 
The merest hint of roughness or aggression on the man’s part would 
have made her shut the door contemptuously m his face But he 
manao-ed to insmuate such a subtle suggestion of submission into 
his m&e bearing, that she began to hesitate 

“ The candlestick is lovely ! ” said Yvette “ Did you make it ? ” 
And she looked up at the man with her naive, childlike eyes, 
that were as capable of double meamngs as his own. 

“ Yes, lady ! ” He looked back into her eyes for a second, with 
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that naked suggestion of desire which acted on her hke a spell, and 
roblied her of her will Her tender face seemed to go into a sleep. 
“ It’s awfully nice ' ” she murmured vaguely. 

Aunt Cissie began to bargain for the candlestick w^hich was a 
low, thick stem of copper, nsmg from a double bowl With patient 
aloofness the man attended to her, without ever looking at Yvette, 
who leaned against the doorway and watched in a muse 

‘‘ How is your tvife ? ” she asked him suddenly, when Aunt Cissie 
had gone indoors to show the candlestick to the rector, and ask him 
if he thought it was worth it 

The man looked fully at Yvette, and a scarcely discermble smile 
curled his lips His eyes did not smile the insinuation in them 
onh hardened to a glare 

“ She’s all nght. When are you coming that way again ” he 
murmured, in a low, caressive, intimate voice 
“ Oh, I don’t know,” said Yvette vaguely 
“ You come Fridays, when I’m there,” he said 
Yvette gazed over his shoulder as if she had not heard him 
Aunt Cissie returned, with the candlestick and the money to pay 
for It Yvette turned nonchalant away, trilhng one of her broken 
tunes, abandoning the whole affair with a certain rudeness 

Nevertheless, hiding this time at the landing window, she stood 
to watch the man go What she wanted to know, was whether he really 
liad any power over her She did not mtend him to see her this time. 

She saw him go down to the gate, with his brooms and pans, and 
out to the cart He carefully stowed away Ins pans and his brooms, 
and fixed down the tarpaulin over the cart. Then with a slow,, 
effortless spring of his flexible loins, he was on the cart again, and 
touching the horse wth the reins The roan horse was away at 
once, the cart-wheels grinding uphill, and soon the man was gone, 
without looking round Gone hke a dream which was only a 
dicam, }ct which she could not shake off 

“ No, he hasn’t any power over me ' ” she said to herself rather 
disappointed really, because she wanted somebody, or something, 
to have pow'ci o\er her 


She went up to reason watli the pale and overwrought Lucille, 
scolding her foi getting into a state over nothing * 

“ ^Vhat does it matter;^ she expostulated, " if you told Granny to 
qiut up \\ hv, cvciy'body ought to be told to shut up, when they’re 
being beastly But she didn’t mean it, you know No, she didn’t 

It There’s absolutely no. 
reason to make a fuss Come on, let’s dress ourselves up and sail 
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do\NTi to dinner like duchesses Let’s have our own back that way 
Gome on, Lucille * ” 

There vas somediing strange and mazy, like having cobwebs over 
one’s face, about vette s vague bhtheness , her queer, misty side- 
stepping from an unpleasantness It was cheenng too But it was 
like walking m one of tliose autumn mists, ivhen gossamer strands 
blow over your face You don't quite know where you are 

She succeeded, hoivever, in persuading Lucille, and the girls got 
out their best party frocks * Lucille in green and silver, Yvette in a 
pale hlac colour witli turquoise chenille threading A little rouge 
and powder, and their best shppers, and the gardens of paradise 
began to blossom Yvette hummed and looked at herself, and put 
on her most dcgagc airs of one of the young marchionesses She had 
an odd way of slanting her eyebrows and pursing her hps, and to 
all appearances detaching herself from every eartfrly consideration, 
and floating through tlie cloud of her own pearl-coloured reserves 
It was amusing, and not quite convincing. 

“ Of course I am beautiful, Lucille,” she said blandly “ And 
you're perfectly lovely, now you look a bit reproachful Of course 
^-ou’re the most aristocratic of the two of us, with your nose • And 
noiv your eyes look reproacliful, that adds an appealmg look, and 
\ou’re perfect, perfectly lovely But I’m more winning, in a way 
Don’t you agree ^ ” She turned with arch, compheated simphcity 
to Lucille 

She ivas truly simple in what she said It was just what she 
thought But It gave no hint of the very different feeling that also 
preoccupied her the feehng that she had been looked upon, not 
from the outside, but from the mside, from her secret female self 
She was dressmg herself up and lookmg her most dazzhng, just to 
counteract the effect that the gipsy had had on her, when he had 
looked at her, and seen none of her pretty face and her pretty ways, 
but just the dark, tremulous potent secret of her virginity 

The two girls started downstairs in state when the dmner-gong 
rang . but they waited till they heard the voices of the men Then 
they sailed down and into the sitting-room, Yvette preemng herself 
m her vague, debonair way, ahvays a httle bit absent , and Lucille 
shy, ready to burst into tears 

“ My goodness gracious ' ” exclaimed Aunt Cissie, who was still 
wearing her dark-brown knitted sports coat “ What an apparition ' 
Wherever do you think you’re going ^ ” 

" We’re dimng with the family,” said Yvette naively, “ and 
we’ve put on our best gewgaws in honour of the occasion ” 
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The rector laughed aloud, and Unde Ficd said : 

“ The family feels itself highly honouicd ” 

Both tlie elderly men ^vclc quite gallant, v’hich was what Yvette 
wanted 

“ Come and let me feel youi chesses, do ! ” said Granny ‘‘ Are 
they youi best ^ It a shame I can’t see lliem ” 

“ To-mght, Mater,” said Uncle Fred, “ ivc shall ha%'c to take the 
young ladies in to dinner, and live up to the honoui \\Til >ou go 
with Gissie ^ ” 

‘‘ I ceitamly will,” said Gianny. “ Youth and beauty must come 
first ” 

Well, to-mght, Mater ' ” said the rector, pleased 
And he offeied lus arm to Lucille, while Uncle Ficd e'^corted 
Yvette 

But It ivas a draggled, dull meal, all tlie same Lucille tiicd to be 
blight and sociable, and Yvette really w'as most amiable, in her 
\ague, cobwebby way Dimly, at the back of her nund, she was 
thinking Why are we all only hke mortal pieces of furmture? 
Why is nothing important ^ 

That -was her constant refram to herself "Wdiy is nothing im- 
portant ^ Whetlier she was m church, or at a party of young 
people, or dancing m the hotel m the citv, tlie same little bubble 
of a question rose repeatedly on her consciousness . IVliy is nothing 
important ^ 

There were plenty of young men to make Jo\-e to her : e-ven 
devotedly But wath impatience she had to shake tliem off. Why 
were they so ummportant ^ — so irritatmg ! 

She never even thought of the gipsy. He ^vas a perfectly neghgible 
incident Yet the approach of P^nday loomed strangely significant. 
“ What are we doing on Friday ? ” she said to Lucille To ^rhicli 
Lucille rephed that they were doing no thin g. And Yvette v/as 
vexed 

Friday came, and in spite of herself she thought all day of the 
quarry off tlie road up high Bonsall Head She rvanted to be there. 
That -uas all she was conscious of She wanted to be there She 
had not even a dawmng idea of going there Besides, it was raimng 
again But as she sewed the blue dress, finishing it for the party up 
at Lambley Close to-morrow, she just felt that her soul was up there, 
at the quarr)^, among the caravans, with the gipsies Like one lost’ 
or whose soul ™ stolen, she tvas not present in her body, the shell 
ot her body. Her intrinsic body was atray at the quarr)^ among 
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The next day, at the paity, she had no idea that she ivas being 
sweet to Leo. She had no idea that she was snatching Inm away 
from the tortured EUa Framley Not until, when she ivas eating 
her pistachio ice, he said to her 

WTiy don’t you and me get engaged, Yvette ? I’m absolutely 
sure It’s the right thing for us both ” 

Leo was a bit common, but good-natured and well-off Yvette 
quite liked him But engaged ' How perfectly silly ' She felt hke 
offering him a set of her silk undenvear, to get engaged to 
“ But I thought it was Ella > ” she said, in wonder 
“ Well ! It nught ha’ been, but for you It’s your doings, you 
kno^v ! Ever since those gipsies told your fortune, I felt it was 
me or nobody, for you, and you or nobody, for me ” 

“ Really * ” said Yvette, simply lost in amazement “ Really ' ” 
“ Didn’t you feel a bit the same ^ ” he asked. 

“ Really ’ ” Yvette kept on gasping softly, like a fish 
You felt a bit the same, didn’t you ^ ” he said 
“ What About what ^ ” she asked, coming to 
“ About me, as I feel about you ” 

Why ^ What ? Getting engaged, you mean ^ I ^ No ' Why 
how could I ? I could never have dreamed of such an impossible 
tlnng.*’ 

She spoke with her usual heedless candour, utterly unoccupied 
■^vith his feehngs 

“ What was to prevent you ^ ” he said, a bit nettled “ I thought 
you did ” 

“ Did you leally now ^ ” she breathed in amazement, witli that 
soft, virgm, heedless candour which made her her admirers and her 
enemies. 

She was so completely amazed, there was nothing for him to do 
but twiddle his thumbs in annoyance 
The music began, and he looked at her 

“ No ' I won’t dance any more,” she said, drawing heiself up 
and gazing away rather loftily over the assembly, as if he did not 
exist There was a touch of puzzled wonder on her brow, and her 
soft, dim virgm face did indeed suggest the snowdrop of her father’s 
pathetic imager}" 

“ But of course you will dance,” she said, turning to him with 
young condescension “ Do ask somebody to have this wath you ” 
He rose, angry, and went down the room 

She remained soft and remote in her amazement Expect Leo 
to propose to her ! She might as well have expected old Rovei the 
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Newfoundland dog to propose to her Get engaged, to any man 
on earth ^ No, good heavens, nothing more ridiculous could be 
imagined ' 

It was then, in a fleeting side-thought, that she realized that the 
gipsy existed Instantly, she was indignant Him, of all things ! 
Him ' Never > 

“ Now why ^ she asked herself, again in hushed amazement. 
“ Why ? It’s absolutely impossible . absolutely ! So why is it ^ ” 

This was a nut to crack She looked at the young men dancing, 
elbows out, hips prominent, waists elegantly m* They gave her no 
clue to her problem Yet she did particularly dislike the forced 
elegance of the waists and the prominent hips, over which the well- 
tailored coats hung with such effeminate discretion 

“ There is something about me which they don’t see and never 
would see,” she said angrily to herself And at the same time, she 
was relieved that they didn’t and couldn’t It made life so very 
much simpler 

And again, since she was one of the people who are conscious 
in visual images, she saw the dark-green jersey rolled on the black 
trousers of the gipsy, his fine, quick hips, alert as eyes They were 
elegant The elegance of these dancers seemed so stuffed, hips 
merely wadded with flesh Leo the same, thinking himself such a 
fine dancer, and a fine figure of a fellow * 

Then she saw the gipsy’s face ; the straight nose, the slender 
mobile lips, and the level, significant stare of the black eyes, which 
seemed to shoot her in some vital, undiscovered place, unerring. 

She drew herself up angrily How dared he look at her like 
that ^ So she gazed glaringly at the insipid beaux on the dancing 
floor And she despised them Just as the raggle-taggle gipsy 
women despise men who are not gipsies, despise their dog-hke walk 
down the streets, she found herself despising this crowd Where 
among them was the subtle, lonely, insinuating challenge that could 
reach her ^ 


She did not want to mate with a housedog 
Her sensitive nose turned up, her soft brown hair fell like a soft 
sheath round her tender, flower-hke face, as she sat musing She 
seemed so virginal At the same time, there was a touch of the tall 
young virgin witch about her, that made the housedog men shy off. 

She might metamorphose into something uncanny before you knew 
where you were ' 

This made her lonely, m spite of all the courting Perhaps the 
courting only made her lonelier ^ cinaps uic 
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Leo, who was a soit of mastiff among the housedogs, returned 
after his dance, with fresh cheery-o * courage 
“ You’ve had^ a httle think about it, haven’t you ^ ” he said, 
sitting down beside her * a comfortable, well-nourished, determined 
sort of fellow She did not know why it irritated her so unreasonably, 
when he hitched up Ins trousers at &e knee, over his good-sized but 
not ver}’’ distinguished legs, and lowered himself assuredly on to a 
chair 

“ Have I ^ ” she said vaguely “ About what ^ ” 

"You know what about,” 'he said "Did you make up your 
mind ^ ” 

" Make up my mind about what ^ ” she asked, innocently. 

In her upper consciousness, she truly had forgotten 
" Oh ' ” said Leo, settling his trousers again " About me and 
) ou getting engaged, you know ” He was almost as off-hand as she 
" Oh, that’s absolutely impossible,” she said, with mild amiability, 
as if it were some stray question among the rest " Why, I never 
even thought of it again Oh, don’t talk about that sort of non- 
sense ! That sort of thing is absolutely impossible,” she reiterated hke 
a child 

" That sort of tinng is, is it ^ ” he said, with an odd smile at her 
calm, distant assertion " Well, what sort of thing is possible, then ^ 
You don’t want to die an old maid, do you ^ ” 

" Oh, I don’t mind,” she said absently 
" I do,” he said 

She turned round and looked at him in wonder 
" Why ? ” she said “ Why should you mind if I was an old maid ^ ” 

“ Every reason in the world,” he said, looking up at her with a 
bold, meamngful smile, that wanted to make its meamng blatant, 
if not patent 

But instead of penetrating into some deep, seciet place, and 
shooting her there, Leo’s bold and patent smile only hit her on 
the outside of the body, hke a tenms baU, and caused the same 
kind of sudden irritated reaction 

“ I think tins sort of thing is awfully silly,” she said, with minx- 

like spite " Why, you’re practically engaged to — to ” she 

pulled herself up m time — " probably half a dozen other girls I’m 
not flattered by what you’ve said I should hate it if anybody 
knew ' Hate it ' I shan’t breathe a word of it, and I hope you’ll 
have the sense not to There’s Ella ' ” 

And keeping her face averted from him, she sailed away like a 
tall, soft flower, to join poor Ella Framley. 
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Leo flapped his white gloves 

“ Catty little bitch ' ” he said to himself But he was of the 
mastiff type, he rather liked the kitten to fly m his face He began 
definitely to single her out 


VI 

The next week it poured again with rain. And this irritated Yvette 
with stiange anger She had intended it should be fine Especially 
she insisted it should be fine towards the week-end Why, she did 
not ask herself 

Thuisday, the half-holiday, came with a hard frost, and sun 
Leo arrived with his car, the usual bunch. Yvette disagreeably 
and unaccountably refused to go 

“ No thanks, I don’t feel like it,” she said 
She ratlier enjoyed being Mar>^-Mary-quite-contrary 
Then she went for a walk by herself, up the frozen hills, to the 
Black Rocks 

The next day also came sunny and frosty It was Februar>', but 
in the north country the ground did not thaw in the sun. Yvette 
announced that she was going for a ride on her bicycle, and taking 
her lunch as she might not be back till afternoon 

She set off, not hurrying In spite of the fiost, the sun had a 
touch of spring. In the park, the deer were standing in the distance, 
in tlie sunlight, to be warm. One doe, white-spotted, wallced 
slowly across the motionless landscape 

Cycling, Yvette found it difficult to keep hei hands warm, even 
when bodily she was quite hot Only when she had to ivalk up the 
long lull, to the top, and there was no wind 

The upland -was very bare and clear, like anothei world. She 
had chmbed on to another level She cycled slowly, a little afiaid 
of taking the wrong lane, in tlie vast maze of stone fences As she 
passed along the lane she thought was the right one, she heaid a 
faint tapping noise, with a slight metallic resonance 

The gipsy man was seated on tlie ground with his back to the 
cart-shaft, hammering a copper bowl He was m the sun, bare- 
headed, but wearing his green jersey Three small children were 
moxang quietly round, playing in the horse’s shelter the hoise 
and cart were gone An old woman, bent, with a kercluef round 
hei head, was cooking over a lire of sticks The only sound ivas 

the rapid, ringing tap-tap-tap i of the small hammer on the dull 
coppei 

The man looked up at once, as Yvette stepped from her bicycle. 
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but lie did not move, though he ceased hammering A dehcate, 
barely discermblc smile of triumph was on his face The old 
u^oman looked round, keenly, from under her dirty giey hair The 
man spoke a haif-audible word to her, and she turned again to her 
file He looked up at Yvette 

“ How arc you all getting on ^ ” she asked politely 
All right, eh ’ You sit down a minute ^ ” He turned as he 
sat, and pulled a stool from under die caiavan for Yvette Then, 
as she ^vheelcd her bicycle to the side of the quairy, he started 
hammeiing again, with that bird-hke, rapid light stroke 
Yvette ^vent to the fire to warm her hands 

“ Is this the dinner coolang ^ ” she asked childishly, of the old 
gipsy, as she spread her long tender hands, mottled red with the 
cold, to the embers 

“ Dinner, yes ! ” said the old woman “ For him ' And for the 
children ” 

tShe pointed with the long fork at the three black-eyed, staring 
children, who were staring at her from under their black fringes 
But they were clean Only the old woman was not clean The 
quairy itself diey had kept perfeedy clean 
Yvette crouched in silence, warrmng her hands The man 
rapidly hammered away ivith intervals of silence The old hag 
sloiv'ly climbed the steps to die third, oldest caiavan The children 
began to play again, like little wild animals, quiet and busy. 

“ Are they your children ^ ” asked Yvette, rising from the fire 
and turning to the man 

He looked her in the eyes, and nodded 
“ But where’s your wife ^ ” 

“ She’s gone out with the basket They’ve all gone out, cart 
and all, selhng things I don’t go selling things I make them, but 
I don’t go selhng them Not often I don’t often ” 

“ You make all the copper and brass things ^ ” she said 
He nodded, and again offered her the stool She sat down 
“ You said you’d be here on Fridays,” she said “ So I came 
this way, as it was so fine ” 

“Very fine 'day ' ” said the gipsy, looking at her cheek, that 
was still a bit blanched by the cold, and the soft hair over her red- 
dened ear, and the long, still mottled hands on her knee 
“ You get cold, riding a bicycle ^ ” he asked 
“ My hands > ” she said, clasping them nervously 
“ You didn’t wear gloves ^ ” 

“ I did, but they weren’t much good ” 
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“ Cold comes thiough” he said. 

Yes ' ” she rephed 

The old woman came slowly, grotesquely down the steps of the 
caravan, with some enamel plates 

“ The dinner cooked, eh ^ ” he called softly 
The old woman muttered something, as she spread the plates 
near the fire Two pots hung from a long iron horizontal bar, over 
the embers of the fire. A little pan seethed on a small iron tripod. 
In the sunshine, heat and vapour waveied together. 

He put down his tools and the pot, and rose from the ground. 

“ You eat something along of us ^ ” he asked Yvette, not looking 
at her 

" Oh, I brought my lunch,” said Yvette 

“ You eat some stew ” he said And again he called quietly, 
secretly to the old woman, who muttered in answer, as she shd the 
iron pot towards the end of the bar 

“ Some beans, and some mutton in it,” he said 
“ Oh thanks awfully ’ ” said Yvette Then, suddenly taking 
courage, added “ Well yes, just a very httle, if I may ” 

She went across to untie her lunch from her bicycle, and he went 
up the steps to his own caravan. After a minute, he emerged, 
wiping his hands on a towel 

“ You want to come up and wash your hands ^ ” he said 
“ No, I thmlc not,” she said “ They are clean ” 

He threw away his wash- water, and set off dou n the road with a 
high brass jug, to fetch clean water from the spring that trickled 
into a small pool, taking a cup to dip it with 

^'Vhen he returned, he set the jug and the cup by the fire, and 
fetched himself a short log, to sit on The children sat on the floor 
by the fire, in a cluster, eating beans and bits of meat with spoon 
or fingers The man on the log ate in silence, absorbedly The 
woman made coffee in the black pot on the tripod, hobbhng upstairs 
for the cups There was silence in the camp Yvette sat on her 
stool, having taken off her hat and shaken her hair in the sun 
“ How many children have you ? ” Yvette asked suddenly 
“ Say five,” he rephed slowly, as he looked up into her eyes 
And again the bird of her heart sank down and seemed to die 
Vaguely, as in a dream, she received from him the cup of coffee 
She was aware only of his silent figure, sitting hke a shadow there 
on the log, with an enamel cup m his hand, drinking his coffee in 
silence Her will had departed from her limbs, he had power over 
her . his shadow was on her. 
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And he, as he blew his hot coffee, was aware of one thing only, 
the mystenous frmt of her virginity, her perfect tenderness in the body. 

At length he put down his coffee-cup by the fire, then looked 
round at her Her hair fell across her face, as she tried to sip from 
the hot cup On her face ivas that tender look of sleep, which a 
nodding flower has when it is full out Like a mystenous early 
flower, she was full out, like a snowdrop which spreads its three white 
vdngs in a flight into the waking sleep of its bnef blossormng The 
waking sleep of her full-opened virginity, entranced like a snow- 
drop in the sunshine, was upon her 

The gipsy, supremely awaie of her, waited for her like the 
substance of shadow, as shadow waits and is there 
At length his voice said, without breaking the spell 
“ You want to go m my caravan now, and wash your hands ^ 
The childlike, sleep-waking eyes of her moment of perfect virgimty 
looked into his, imseemg She was only aware of the dark strange 
effluence of him bathing her limbs, washing her at last purely will- 
less She was aware of him, as a dark, complete power 
“ I think I might,” she said 

He rose silently, then turned to speak, in a low command, to the 
old woman And then again he looked at Yvette, and putting his 
power over her, so that she had no burden of herself, or of action 
“ Come ' ” he said 

She followed simply, followed the silent, secret, overpowenng 
motion of his body m front of her It cost her nothing She was 
gone in his will 

He was at the top of the steps, and she at the foot, when she 
become aware of an intruding sound She stood still, at the foot 
of the steps A motor-car was coming He stood at the top of tlie 
steps, lookmg round strangely The old woman harslily called 
something, as with rapidly mcreasmg sound, a car rushed near. It 
was passing 

Then they heard the cry of a woman’s voice, and the brakes on 
the car. It had pulled up, just beyond the quarry 

The gipsy came down the steps, having closed the door of the 

caravan 

“ You want to put your hat on,” he said to her 
Obediently she went to the stool by the fire, and took up her 
hat He sat down by the cart-wheel, darkly, and took up his tools 
The rapid tap-tap-tap of his hammer, rapid and angry now hke the 
sound of a tiny machine-gun, broke out just as the voice of the woman 
was heard crying 
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“ May we warm our hands at the camp fire ? ’’ 

She advanced, dressed in a sleek but bulky coat of sable fur. 
A man followed, in a blue great-coat ; pulhng off his fur gloves 
and pulhng out a pipe 

“ It looked so tempting,” said the woman in the coat of many 
dead little animals, smiling a broad, half-condescending, half- 
hesitant simper, around the company 
No one said a word 

She advanced to the fire, shuddering a little inside her coat, with 
the cold They had been dnving in an open car 

She was a very small woman, with a rather large nose : probably 
a Jewess Tiny almost as a child, in that sable coat she looked 
much more bulky than she should, and her ivide, rather resentful 
brown eyes of a spoilt Jewess gazed oddly out of her expensive get-up. 

She crouched over the low fire, spreading her httle hands, on 
which diamonds and emeralds glittered 

“ Ugh ! ” she shuddered “ Of course we ought not to have 
come m an open car ' But my husband won’t even let me say 
I’m cold ' ” She looked round at liim with her large, childish, 
reproachful eyes, that had still the canny shrewdness of a bourgeois 
Jewess a iich one, probably. 

Apparently she was in love, in a Jewess’s cunous way, with the 
big, blond man He looked back at her with his abstracted blue 
eyes, that seemed to have no lashes, and a smaU smile creased his 
smooth, curiously naked cheeks. The smile didn’t mean anything 
at all 

He was a man one connects instantly with winter sports, ski-ing 
and skating Atliletic, unconnected with hfe, he slowly fiUed his 
pipe, pressing in the tobacco %vith long, powerful, reddened finger 
The Jewess looked at him to see if she got any response from 
him Nothing at all, but that odd, blank smile. She turned again 
to the fire, tilting her eyebrows and looking at her small, white, 
spread hands 

He shpped off his heavily-hned coat, and appeared m one of 
the handsome, sharp-patterned butted jerseys, in yellow and grey 
and black, over well-cut trousers, rather wide Yes, they were 
both expensive ' And he had a magmficent figure, an athletic 
prominent chest. Like an experienced camper, he began building 
the fire together, qmetly : like a soldier on campaign. 

w V ^ fir-cones on, to make 

a blaze he asked of Yvette, with a silent glance at the hammenng 
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" Lo% e It, I should tliink,” said Yvette, in a daze, as the spell of 
tlie gipsy slowly left her, feeling stranded and blank 
The man went to the car, and leturned with a little sack of cones, 
from vhicli he drew a handful 

“ ISIind if we make a blaze ^ ” he called to the gipsy 
•‘Eh?’’ . 

‘‘ ISImd if we make a blaze with a few cones ! ” 

“ You go ahead ' ” said the gipsy. 

Tiie man began placing the cones lightly, caiefully on the red 
embeis And soon, one by one, tliey caught fire, and burned like 
roses of flame, with a sweet scent 

‘‘ All, lovely, lovely • ” cried the httle Jewess, looking up at her 
man again. He looked down at her quite kindly, like the sun on 
ICC ‘‘ Don’t you love fire ? Oh, I love it ' ” the little Jewess cned 
to Yvette, across the hammering. 

The hammering annoyed her She looked round ivith a shght 
frown on her fine little lorows, as if she would bid the man stop 
Yvette looked loimd too The gipsy was bent over his copper 
bowl, legs apart, head down, hthe arm lifted Already he seemed 
so far from her. 

The man ^v-ho accompanied the httle Jewess strolled over to the 
gipsy, and stood in silence looking down on him, holding his pipe 
to his mouth Now tliey were two men, like two strange male dogs, 
having to smff one another 

“ We’ie on our honeymoon,” said the httie Jewess, with an arch, 
resentful look at Yvette. She spoke in a rather high, defiant voice, 
like some bird, a jay, or a rook, calhng 
‘ iSie you really ? ” said Yvette 

“Yes ! Before ive’re married ! Have you heard of Simon 
Faivcett ? ” — she named a wealthy and well-known engineer of the 
north country “ Well, I’m Mrs Fawcett, and he’s just divorcing 
me ! ■’ She looked at Yvette with cunous defiance and wistfulness. 

“ Are you really ' ” said Yvette 

She understood now the look of resentment and defiance in the 
little Jewess’s big, childhke brown eyes She was an honest httle 
thing, but perhaps her honesty was too rational Perhaps it partiy 
explained the notoiious unscrupulousness of the well-known Simon 
Fawcett 

“ Yes ! As soon as we get the divorce, I’m going to marry Major 
Eastwood ” 

Her cards were now all on the table She was not going to 
deceive anybody 
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Behind her, the two men were talking briefly. She glanced round, 
and fixed the gipsy with her big brown eyes 

He was looking up, as if shyly, at the big fellow in the sparkling 
jersey, who was standing pipe in mouth, man to man, looking down. 
“ With the horses back of Arras,” said the gipsy, in a low voice. 
They were talking war The gipsy had served with the artillery 
teams, in the Major’s own regiment 

“ Em schoner Mensch f ” said the Jewess “ A handsome man, eh ^ ” 
For her, too, the gipsy was one of the common men, the Tommies. 
“ Quite handsome 1 ” said Yvette. 

“ You are cychng ? ” asked the Jewess in a tone of surprise 
" Yes ' Down to Papplewick My father is rector of Papple- 
Wick Mr Sayv^ell ' ” 

“ Oh ' ” said the Jewess “ I know ! A clever writer I Very 
clever ' I have read him ” 

The fir-cones were all consumed already, the fire was a tall pile 
now of crumbhng, shattering fire-roses The sky was clouding over 
for afternoon Perhaps towards evening it would snow. 

The Major came back, and slung himself into his coat 
“ I thought I remembered his face > ” he said “ One of our 
grooms, Ai man with horses ” 

“ Look ' ” cried the Jewess to Yvette “ Why don’t you let us 
motor you down to Normanton We live in Scoresby We can tie 
the bicycle on behind ” 

“ I think I will,” said Yvette 

“ Gome I ” called the Jewess to the peeping clnldren, as the 
blond man wheeled away the bicycle “ Come ' Come here ! ” 
and taking out her little purse, she held out a shilhng 
“ Come ' ” she cned “ Come and take it ' ” 

The gipsy had laid down his work, and gone into his caravan 
The old woman called hoarsely to the children, from her enclosure 
The tivo elder children came steahng forward The Jewess gave 
them the two bits of silver, a shilling and a flonn, which she had in 
her purse, and again the hoarse voice of the unseen old woman was 
heard 

The gipsy descended from his caravan and strolled to the fire 
The Jewess searched his face with the peculiar bourgeois boldness 
of her race 

“ You ivere in the war, in Major Eastwood’s regiment ? ” she said 
‘ Yes, lady ' ” 

" Imagine you both being here now ! It’s going to snow.” She 
looked up at the sky 
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Later on,” said the maiij looking at the sky. 

He too had gone inaccessible His race was very old, in its 
pecuhar battle mth estabhshed society, and had no conception of 
vanning Only now and then it could score 

But since the war, even the old sporting chance of sconng now 
and then, was pretty well quenched There was no question of 
yielding The gipsy’s eyes still had their bold look but it was 
hardened and directed far away, the touch of insolent intimacy was 
gone He had been through the war 
He looked at Yvette 

“ You’re going back in the motor-car ? ” he said 
“Yes ' ” she rephed, with a rather mincing manfierism “ The 
weather is so treacherous ' ” 

“ Treacherous weather ' ” he repeated, looking at the sky 
She could not tell in the least what his feelings were In truth, 
she ^wasn’t very much interested She was rather fascinated, now, 
by the little Jewess, mother of two children, who was taking her 
wealth away from the well-known engineer and transferring it to 
the penniless, sporting young Major Eastwood, who must be five 
or six years younger than she Rather intriguing > 

The blond man returned 

“ A cigarette, Charles ' ” cried the little Jewess, plaintively. 

He took out his case, slowly, with his slow, athletic movement 
Sometlung sensitive in him made him slow, cautious, as if he had 
hurt himself against people He gave a cigarette to his wife, then 
one to Yvette, then oflfered tlie case, quite simply, to the gipsy. 
The gipsy took one. 

“ Thank you, sir ' ” 

And he went quietly to the fire, and stooping, lit it at the red 
embers Both women watched him 

“ Well, good-bye ' ” said the Jewess, with her old bourgeois free- 
masonry “ Thank you for the warm fire ” 

“ Fire IS everybody’s,” said the gipsy 
The young child came toddhng to him 

“ Good-bye ' ” said Yvette “ I hope it won’t snow for you ” 
We don’t mind a bit of snow,” said the gipsy 
“ Don’t you ^ ” said Yvette “ I should have thought you 

would ' ” 

“No ' ” said the gipsy. 

She flung her scarf royally over her shoulder, and folloved the 
fur coat of the Jewess, which seemed to walk on httle legs of its own 
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brought in cofFcc They talked away The little Jewess had a 
burning indignation against her first husband She was intensely 
moial, so moral, that she was a divorcee The Major too, strange 
wmtrv bud, so powerful, handsome, too, in his w^ay, but pale round 
fJie eyes as if he had no eyelashes, hke a bird, he too had a curious 
indignation against hfe. because of the false morality That powerful, 
atliletic chest hid a strange, snovy sort of anger And his tenderness 
foi the little Jewess w^as based on his sense of outraged justice, the 
abstract morality of the north blmnng him, hke a strange ivind, 
into isolation 

As the afternoon drew on, they w^ent to the kitchen, the Major 
pushed back his sleeves, showing his powerful athletic white arms, 
and caiefully, deftly washed the dishes, while the women wiped 
It ivas not for nothing his muscles were trained Then he went 
round attending to the stoves of the small house, which only needed 
a moment or two of care each day And after this, he brought out 
a small, closed car and drove Yvette home, m the rain, depositing 
her at the back gate, a little wncket among the larches, through 
which the earthen steps sloped dowmvards to the house 
She as really amazed by this couple 

“ Really, Lucille ' ” she said “ I do meet the most extra- 
ordinary people ' ” And she gave a detailed description 

I think they sound rather nice ’ ” said Lucille “ I like the 
Major doing the housework, and looking so frightfully Bond-streety 
vatli it aU I should think la^eu thefie marned, it would be rather 
fun knovang them ” 

“ Yes ' ” said Yvette vaguely “ Yes > Yes, it would > ” 

The very strangeness of the connection between the tiny Jewess 
and that pale-eyed, athletic young officer made her think again of 
her gipsy, who had been utterly absent from her consciousness, but 
who now returned ivith sudden painful force 

“ What is It, Lucille,” she asked, “ that brings people together ^ 
People hke the Eastwoods, for instance ^ And Daddy and Mamma, 
so fnghtfully unsuitable ^ And that gipsy woman who told my 
fortune, hke a great horse, and the gipsy man, so fine and delicately 
cut ^ What IS It ^ ” 

“ I suppose It’s sex, whatever that is,” said Lucille 
Yes, what is it ^ It’s not really anything common, lie common 
sensuality, you know, Lucille. It really isn't ” 

‘^No, I suppose not,” said Lucille “Anyhow, I suppose it 

needn’t be ” , u i 

“ Because, you see, the common fellows, you know, who make a 
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girl feel low nobody cares much about them Nobody feels any 
connection with them. Yet they’re supposed to be the sexual 

sort ” o 1 T 5 

“ I suppose,” said Lucille, “ there’s the low sort of sex, and there s 

the other sort, that isn’t low It’s frightfully complicated, really ’ 

I loathe common fellows And I never feel anything sexual ’ she 
laid a rather disgusted stress on the word — “ for fellows who aren’t 
common Perhaps I haven’t got any sex ” 

“ That’s just It ' ” said Yvette “ Perhaps neither of us has. 
Perhaps we haven’t really got any sex, to connect us with men ’’ 

“ How horrible it sounds connect us with men ! ” cried Lucille, 
with revulsion “ Wouldn’t you hate to be connected with men 
that way ^ Oh I think it’s an awful pity there has to be sex ! It 
would be so much better if we could still be men and women, 
rvithout that sort of thing ” 

Yvette pondered Far in the background was the image of the 
gipsy as he had looked round at her, when she had said * “ The 
weather is so treacherous ” She felt rather like Peter when the cock 
crew, as she denied him Or rather, she did not deny the gipsy ; 
she didn’t care about his part in the show, anyhow It was some 
hidden part of herself which she denied that part which mysteriously 
and unconfessedly responded to him And it was a strange, lustrous 
black cock which crew in mockery of her 

“ Yes ' ” she said vaguely “ Yes ' Sex is an aVkdul bore, you 
know, Lucille When you haven’t got it, you feel you ought to have 
it, somehow And when you’ve got it — or if you have it — ” she 
lifted her head and wrinkled her nose disdainfully — " you hate it.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know ' ” cried Lucille " I think I should like to 
be awfully in love with a man ” 

“ You think so ' ” said Yvette, again wrinkhng her nose. “ But 
if you were you wouldn’t ” 

“ How do you know ^ ” asked Lucille 

“ Well, I don’t really,” said Yvette " But I think so ' Yes, I 
think so ' ” 

“ Oh, it’s very likely ’ ” said Lucille disgustedly “ And anyhoiv 
■one would be sure to get out of love again, and it would be merely 
disgustmg ” 

Yes, said Yvette It s a problem ” She hummed a httle 
tune 

Oh, hang it all, it s not a problem for us tw^o yet We’re neither 
o us really in love, and we probably never shall be, so the problem 
IS settled that way ^ 
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I'm not so sure I ” said Yvette sagely “ I’m not so sure. I 
belie\'e, one day, I shall fall awfully in love ” 

Probably you never will,” said Lucille brutally. “ That’s what 
most old maids are thinMng all the time ” 

Yvette looked at her sister from pensive but apparently insouciant 
eyes. 

“ Is It ? ” she said. “ Do you really think so, Lucille ? How 
perfectly awful for them, poor things > Why ever do they care ? ” 
“ Why do they ? ” said Lucille “ Perhaps they don’t, really — 
Piobably it’s all because people say: Poor old girl, she couldnH catch 
a man ” 

“ I suppose It is ! ” said Yvette “ They get to mind the beastly 
tilings people always do say about old maids What a shame ' ” 

“ Anyhow ive have a good time, and we do have lots of boys who 
make a fuss of us,” said Lucille 

‘‘ Yes • ” said Yvette “ Yes * But I couldn’t possibly marry 
any of them ” 

" Neither could I,” said Lucille “ But why should we ^ Why 
should we bother about marrymg, when we have a perfectly 
good time with the boys, who are awfully good sorts, and you must 
say, Yvette, awfully sporting and decent to us ” 

“ Oh, they are > ” said Yvette absently 

“ I think It’s time to tiunk of marrymg somebody,” said Lucille, 
when you feel you’re not ha\ang a good time any more Then 
marr>’, and just setde down ” 

“ ^uite ' ” said Yvette 

But now, under all her bland, soft amiability, she was annoyed 
with Lucille Suddenly she wanted to turn her back on Lucille 
Besides, look at the shadows under poor Lucille’s eyes, and the 
wistfulness m the beautiful eyes themselves Oh, if some awfully 
nice, kind, protective sort of man would but marry her ' And if 
the sporting Lucille would let him ' 

Yvette did not tell the rector, nor Granny, about the Eastwoods 
It would only have started a lot of talk which she detested The 
rector -wouldn’t have minded, for himself, privately But he too 
knew^ the necessity of keeping as clear as possible from that poisonous, 
manv-headed serpent, the tongue of the people 

“ But I don’t want you to come if your father doesn’t know,” 
cried the httle Jewess 

“ I suppose I’ll have to tell him,” said Yvette “ I’m sure^he 
doesn’t mind, really But if he knew, he’d have to, I suppose ’” 

The young officer looked at her with an odd amusement, bird- 
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like and unemotional, in his keen eyes He too \\ as by \vay of falling 
in love with Yvette It was her peculiar virgin tenderness, and her 
stra^nng, absent-minded detachment from things, which attracted 
him 

She was aware of what was happening, and she rather preened 
herself Eastwood piqued her fancy Such a smart young officer, 
awfully good class, so calm and amazing ^vlth a motor-car, and quite 
a champion swimmer, it was mtrigmng to see him quietly, calmly 
washing dishes, smoking his pipe, doing his job so alert and skilful. 
Or, with tlie same interested care with which he made his investi- 
gation into the mysterious inside of an automobile, concocting 
jugged hare in the cottage kitchen Then going out in the icy 
weather and cleamng his cai till it looked like a live thing, like a 
cat when she has heked herself Then cormng in to talk so un- 
assuimngly and responsively, if briefly, with the little Jewess And 
apparently, never bored Sitting at the %vindow with his pipe in 
bad weather, silent for hours, abstracted, musmg, yet with lus 
athletic body alert in its stillness 

Yvette did not flirt 'with him But she did hke him 


“ But what about your future ^ ” she asked him. 

“ What about it ^ ” he said, taking his pipe from his mouth, the 
unemotional point of a smile in his bird’s eyes 

“ A career ' Doesn’t every man have to carve out a career ^ 
— hke some huge goose with gravy ? ” She gazed with odd naivete 
into his eyes 

“ I’m perfectly all right to-day, and I shall be all nght to-morrow,” 
he said, with a cold, decided look “ lYhy shouldn’t my future be 
continuous to-days and to-morrows ? ” 


He looked at her with unmoved searching 

" Quite ' ” she said I hate jobs, and all that side of hfe ” 
But she was thinking of the Jewess’s money 

To vhich he did not answer His anger was of the soft, snonw 
sort, which comfortably muffles the soul ’ 

They had come to the point of talking philosophicallv together 
The little Jewess looked a bit wan Shi was curiously nS?e S 
not possessive in her attitude to the man Nor was she at all catty 
ivith Yvette Only rather wan, and dumb 

Yvette, on a pdden impulse, thought she had better dear herself 
I think hfe s awfully difficult,” she said 
“ Life is * ” cried the Jewess 

supposed to fall in love, and get 

man led ! said Yvette, curhng up her nose ° 
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“ Don't you want to fall in love and get married ^ " cned the 
Jewess, with great glanng eyes of astounded reproach. 

‘‘ No, not particularly ! ” said Yvette “ Especially as one feds 
there’s nothmg else to do It’s an awful chickcn-coop one has to 
run into ” 

“ But you don’t know what love is ' ” cried the Jewess 
“ No ! ” said Yvette “ Do you ^ ” 

‘‘ I ' ” bawled the tiny Jewess “ I • My goodness, don’t I ' ” 
She looked with reflective gloom at Eastwood, who was smoking 
his pipe, the dimples of his disconnected amusement showing on his 
smooth, scrupulous face He had a ver>^ fine, smooth skin, which 
yet did not suffer from the weather, so that his face looked naked as 
a baby’s But it was not a round face . it ivas chaiactenslic enough, 
and took queer ironical dimples, like a mask wdiich is comic but 
frozen 

‘‘ Do you mean to say you don’t know w'hat love is ? ” insisted 
the Jewess 

“ No • ” said Yvette, ^vltll insouciant candour. “ I don’t belic\c 
I do ' Is It awful of me, at my age ^ ” 

‘‘ Is there never any man that makes you feel quite, quite dif- 
ferent ^ ” said the Jewess, witli another big-eyed look at Eastivood. 
He smoked, utterly ummpiicated 

“ I don’t think there is,” said Yvette “ Unless — yes 1 — unless it 
is that gipsy ” — she had put her head pensively sideways 
“ Winch gipsy ? ” bawled the little Jewess 

" The one who was a Tommy and looked after horses in ^lajor 
Eastwood’s regiment in the w^ar,” said Yvette coolly 

The little Jewess gazed at Yvette with gieat eyes of stupor. 

“ You’re not in love wath that ^ ” she said 
“ Well J ” said Yvette “ I don’t know He’s the only one dial 
makes me feel — different 1 He leally is ' ” 

“ But how ? How ? Has he ever said an)'thing to ) ou ^ ” 

‘‘ No f No I ” 

“ Then how ? What has he done ? ” 

“ Oh, just looked at me ' ” 


‘‘ How ^ ” 

“ Well, you see 


Different, quite 


I don’t know'’ But diffcicnt ! Yci 
different from the wa) an> man 


different ^ 
Cl cr lool cd 


" But how did he look at you ^ ” insisted tlic Jcwcc^s 
“ \YjT_^„as if he ically, but really, desired me,” waid Vvctlc, licr 
meditative face looking like the bud of a flow'cr 
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“ What a vile fellow ' What right had he to look at you like 
that ^ ” cried the indignant Jewess 

“ A cat may look at a king,” calmly interposed the Major, and 
now his face had the smiles of a cat’s face 

You think he oughtn’t to ? ” asked Yvette, turning to him. 

“ Cerlamly not ' A gipsy fellow, with half a dozen dirty women 
trailing after him ' Certainly not * ” cried the tiny Jewess. 

“ I wondered ' ” said Yvette “ Because it wa'^ rather wonder- 
ful, really ' And it was something quite different in my life *’ 

“ I think,” said the Major, taking his pipe from his mouth, “ that 
desire is the most wonderful thing in life. Anybody who can really 
feel It, is a king, and I envy nobody else ! ” He put back liis pipe. 
The Jewess looked at lum stupefied 

“ But, Charles ' ” she cried “ Eveiy common low man in 
Halifax feels nothing else ’ ” 

He again took Ins pipe from his mouth. 

“ That’s merely appetite,” he said 
And he put back his pipe 

“ You think the gipsy is the real thing ^ ” Yvette asked liim 
He lifted his shoulders 

“ It’s not for me to say,” he replied “ If I were you, I should 
know, I shouldn’t be asking other people ” 

“ Yes — but ” Yvette trailed out 

“ Charles ' You’re wrong ' How could it be the real thing ’ As 
if she could possibly marry him and go round in a caravan ' ” 

“ I didn’t say marry him,” said Charles 

“ Or a love affair ' Why, it’s mor trous > What would she 
think of herself > That’s not love • That’s — that’s prostitution ! ” 
Charles smoked for some moments 

“ That gipsy was the best man we had, with horses Nearly 
died of pneumonia I thought he was dead He’s a resurrected 
man to me I’m a resurrected man myself, as far as that goes ” 
He looked at Yvette “ I was buned for twenty hours under 

snow,” he said “ And not much the ivorse for it, when they duff 
me out ” 3 ; £3 


There was a frozen pause in the conversation 
“ Life’s awful > ” said Yvette 
“ They dug me out by accident,” he said 

kno '' ” *'^“'*‘* “'S’** 

To which he did not answer 
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The rector heard about Yvette’s intimacy with the Eastwoods, and 
she \vas somewhat startled by the result. She had thought he 
wouldn’t care. Verbally, m his would-be humorous fashion, he 
was so entirely unconventional, such a frightfully good sport As 
he said himself, he was a conserv^ative anarchist , which meant, he 
was like a great many more people, a mere unbehever The anarchy 
extended to his humorous talk, and his secret thinking The con- 
ser\^atism, based on a mongrel fear of the anarchy, controlled every 
action His thoughts, secredy, were something to be scared of 
Therefore, m his life, he was fanatically afraid of the unconventional 
When his conservatism and his abject sort of fear were uppermost, 
he always lifted his lip and bared his teeth a httle, in a dog-hke sneer 
“ I hear your latest friends are the half-divorced Mrs Fawcett 
and the maqueieau Eastwood,” he said to Yvette 

She didn’t know what a maquereau was, but she felt the poison 
in the rector’s fangs 

I just know them,” she said “ They’re awfully nice, really 
And they’ll be married m about a month’s time ” 

The rector looked at her insouciant face with hatred Some- 
where inside him, he was cowed, he had been born cowed And 
those who are born cowed are natural slaves, and deep instinct 
makes them fear with poisonous fear those who might suddenly 
snap the slave’s collar round their necks 

It was for this reason the rector had so abjectly curled up, still 
so abjectly curled up before She-who-was-Cynthia because of his 
slave’s fear of her contempt, the contempt of a born-free nature for 


a base-born nature 

y\ette too had a free-born quahty She too, one day, would 
know him, and clap the slave’s collar of her contempt round his neck 
But should she ^ He would fight to the death, this time, first 
The slave m him was cornered this time, hke a cornered rat, and 
with the courage of a cornered rat 

“ I suppose they’re your sort ’ ” he sneered 
‘‘ Well, they are, really,” she said, with that blithe vagueness 
“ I do like them awfully. They seem so sohd, you know, so honest ” 
“ You've got a pecuhar notion of honesty > ” he sneered “ A 
young sponge going off with a woman older than himself, so that 
he can hve on her money ' The woman leaving her home and her 
children ’ I don’t know where you get your idea of honesty Not 
from me, I hope And you seem to be very well acquainted with 
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them, considering you say you just know them Where did you 
meet them ^ ” 

“ When I was out bicycling They came along in their car, and 
we happened to talk She told me at once who she was, so that 
I shouldn’t make a mistake She is honest ” 

Poor Yvette was struggling to bear up 
“ And how often have you seen them since ^ ” 

“ Oh, I’ve just been over twice ” 

“ 0\ er where ^ ” 

To their cottage in Scoresby ” 

He looked at her in hate, as if he could kill her And he backed 


av/ay from her, against the wmdow-curtams of his study, like a rat 
at bay Somewhere in his mind he w'as thinking unspeakable 
deprawties about his daughter, as he had thought them of She- 
who-was-Gynthia He was powerless against the lowest insinuations 
of Ins own mind And these depravities which he attributed to the 
stiU-uncowed but frightened girl in front of him, made liim recoil, 
showing all his fangs m his handsome face 

“ So you just know them, do you ^ ” he said “ Lying is in your 
blood, I see I don’t beheve you get it from me ” 

Yvette half averted her mute face, and thought of Granny’s 
bare-faced prevarication She did not answ^er 

“ What takes you creeping round such couples ^ ” he sneered 
Aren’t there enough decent people in the world for you to know ? 
Any one would think you were a stray dog, having to run round 
indecent couples, because the decent ones wouldn’t have you. 
Have you got something w’^orse than lymg in your blood ^ ” 

“ What have I got worse than lying in my blood ^ ” she asked A 
cold deadness w^as coming over her. Was she abnormal one of the 
semi-criminal abnormals ? It made her feel cold and dead 

In his eyes, she was just brazemng out the depravity that underlay 
her virgin, tender, bird-hke face She-who-was-Cynthia had been 
like this • a snow-flower And he had convulsions of sadistic horror 
Ihinkng what mght be the actml depravity of She-who-was- 
C^thia Even bs o®/! love for her, which had been the lust-love 
of the born cowed, had been a depravity, in secret, to him So what 
must an illegal love be ? 


“ You 1-uow best yourself, what you have got ” he sneered 
But It ,s something you had best curb, and qnwMy, ,f you don’t 
intend to fimsh in a cnminal-lunacy asylum ” ^ ^ 

" ^ muted, numbed with frozen fear 

\Vhy cnmmal lunacy ? What have I done ^ ^ irozen lear. 
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That is bet^vcen you and your Maker,” he jeered “ I shali 
never ask But certain tendencies end in criminal lunacy, unless 
they arc curbed in time ” 

“ Do you mean like knowing the Eastwoods ? ” asked Yvette 
after a pause of numb feai ’ 

“ Do I mean like nosing round such people as Mrs Fawcett, 
^ Jewess^ and ex-M^or Eastwood, a man who goes off w^ith an 
oldci tvoman for the sake of her money ^ Why yes, I do ' ” 

“ But you caii'l say that,” cried Yvette “ He’s an a^vfully simple, 
straightfortvard man ” 

“ He is apparently one of 3^our sort ” 

“ Yfell in a way I thought he was I thought you’d like Inm 
too,” she said simply, hardly Imowung what she said 

The rector backed into the cui tains, as if the girl menaced him 
with sometliing fearful 

“ Don’t say any more,” he snarled, abject “ Don’t say any 
more You’ve said too much, to imphcate you I don’t want to 
learn any more horrors ” 

“ But w’hat horrors ” she persisted 

The very naivete of her unscrupulous innocence repelled Inm, 
cotved him still more 

“ Say no more ' ” he said, m a low"-, hissing voice “ But I will 
kill you before you shall go the way of your mother.” 

She looked at him, as he stood there backed against the velvet 
curtains of his study, his face yellow^, his eyes distraught like a rat’s 
ivith fear and rage and hate, and a numb, frozen lonehness came 
o\ cr hei For her too, the meaning had gone out of eveiything 
It was hard to break the frozen, sterile silence that ensued At 
lasf how ever, she looked at him. And in spite of herself, beyond her 
owm knowledge, tlie contempt for him w^as in her young, clear, 
baffled eyes It fell like the slave’s collar over his neck, finally 
“ Do you mean I mustn’t know the Eastw^oods ^ ” she said 
“ You can know them if you wish,” he sneered “ But you must 
not expect to associate with your Granny and your Aunt Gissie, 
and Lucille, if you do I cannot have them contammated Youi 
Granny was a faithful wife and a faithful mother, if ever one existed 
She has already had one shock of shame and abomination to endure 
She shall never be exposed to another ” 

Y-vette heard it all dimly, half hearing 

“ I can send a note and say you disapprove,” she said diml>% 

“You follow your owm course of action But remember, you 
have to choose between clean people, and reverence for your 
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<Granny’s blameless old age, and people who are unclean in their 
minds and their bodies ” 

Again there was a silence Then she looked at him, and her face 
was more puzzled than anything But somewhere at the back of her 
perplexity was that pecuhar calm, virgin contempt of the free-born 
for the base-born He, and all the Saywells, were base-boin 
“ All right,” she said “ I’ll write and say you disapprove ” 

He did not answer He was partly flattered, secretly triumphant, 
but abjectly 

“ I have tned to keep this from your Granny and Aunt Gissie,” 
he said “ It need not be public property, since you choose to make 
your friendship clandestine ” 

There was a dreary silence 
“ All nght,” she said “ I’ll go and write ” 

And she crept out of the room 

She addressed her little note to Mrs Eastwood “ Dear Mrs 
Eastwood, Daddy doesn’t approve of my coming to see you So 
you will understand if we have to break it off I’m awfully sorry , 
” That was all 

Yet she felt a dreary blank when she had posted her letter. She 
was now even afraid of her own thoughts She wanted, now, to 
be held against the slender, fine-shaped breast of the gipsy She 
wanted him to hold her in his arms, if only for once, foi once, and 
comfort and confirm her She wanted to be confirmed by him, 
against her father, who had only a repulsive fear of her 

And at the same time she cringed and winced, so that she could 
hardly walk, for fear the thought was obscene, a crirmnal lunacy 
It seemed to wound her heels as she walked, the fear The fear the 
great cold fear of the base-born, her father, ever^^hing human'and 
swarnung Like a great bog humanity swamped her, and she sank 
m, weak at the knees, filled ivith repulsion and fear of every person 
she met ^ ^ 


She adjusted teself, however, quite lapidly to her new concep- 
tion of people She had to hve It is useless to quarrel with one’s 
bread and butter And to expect a great deal out of life is puerile 
So, with the rapid adaptability of the post-war generation, she 
adjusted herself to the new facts Her father was what he was He 
would always play up to appearances She would do the same. 
She too would play up to appearances 

So, underneath the blithe p-nwampt- of,-.. ^ 
rortain liarHnpqc: formpti 1 1 gossamer-straying insouciance, a 
certain hardness formed, like rock crystallizing in her heart She 
lost her illusions in the collansp nf Kpv o ^ ^art one 

L,ouapse ot Her sympathies Outwardly, 
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she seemed the same Inwardly she was hard and detached, and 
unknown to herself, revengeful ’ 

Outwardly she remained the same It was part of her game 
While circumstances remained as they were, she must remain, at 
least in appearance, true to what was expected of her 
But the revengefulness came out in her new vision of peopie 
Under the rector’s apparently gallant handsomeness, she saw the 
weak, feeble nuUity And she despised him. Yet still, in a way, she 
liked him too Feelings are so complicated. 

It was Granny whom she came to detest with all her soul That 
obese old woman, sitting there in her blindness like some great red- 
blotched fungus, her neck swallowed between her heaped-up 
shoulders and her rolhng, ancient chins, so that she was neckless 
as a double potato, her Yvette really hated, with that pure, sheer 
hatred which is almost a joy Her hate was so clear, that while 
she was feeling strong, she enjoyed it 

The old woman sat with her big, reddened face pressed a little 
back, her lace cap perched on her thin white hair, her stub nose 
still assertive, and her old mouth shut like a trap This motherly 
old soul, her mouth gave her away It always had been one of the 
compressed sort. But in her great age, it had gone like a toad’s, 
lipless, the jaw pressing up like the lower jaw of a trap The look 
Yvette most hated was the look of that lower jaw pressing relentlessly 
up, with an ancient prognathous thrust, so that the snub nose m 
turn was forced to press upwards, and the whole face was pressed 
a httle back, beneath the big, wall-like forehead The will, the 
ancient, toad-like, obscene will in the old woman, was fearful, 
once you saw it a toad-hke self-will that was godless, and less than 
human > It belonged to the old, enduring race of toads, or tortoises 
And It made one feel that Granny would never die She would 
live on like these higher reptiles, in a state of semi-coma, for ever 
Yvette dared not even suggest to her father that Granny was not 
perfect He would have threatened his daughter with the lunatic 
asylum That was the threat he always seemed to have up lus 
sleeve the lunatic asylum Exactly as if a distaste for Granny 
and for that horrible house of relatives was in itself a proof of 
lunacy, dangerous lunacy 

Yet in one of her moods of irritable depression, she did once fling 

out , 

“ How perfectly beastly tins house is * Aunt Lucy comes, and 
Aunt Nell, and Aunt Alice, and they make a ring like a ring of 
crows, with Granny and Aunt Cissie, all lifting their skiits up and 
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-vvarmmg their legs at the fire, and shutting Lucille and me out. 
We’re nothing but outsiders in this beastly house > ” 

Her father glanced at her curiously. But she managed to put a 
petulance into her speech, and a mere cross rudeness into her look, 
so that he could laugh, as at a childish tantrum Somewhere, though, 
he knew that she coldly, venomously meant what she said, and he 
■was wary of her 

Her life seemed now nothing but an irritable friction against the 
unsavouiy household of the Saywells, in which she -was immersed. 
She loathed tlie rector}>- with a loathing that consumed her life, a 
loathing so strong that she could not really go away from the place. 
While It endured, she was spellbound to it, in re\mlsion. 

She forgot the Eastwoods again After all, what was the revolt 
of the httle Jewess, compared to Granny and tlie Saywell bunch ! 
A husband was never more than a semi-casual thing ! But a 
family ' — an awdlil, smelly family that would never disperse, stuck 
half dead round the base of a fungoid old woman ! How was one 
to cope with that ? 

She did not forget the gipsy entirely But she had no time for 
him She, who was bored almost to agony, and who had nothing 
at all to do, she had not time to think even, senously, of anything 
Time being, after all, only the current of the soul in its flow 

She saw the gipsy twice Once he came to the house, with things 
to sell And she, watching him from the landing window, refused 
to go down He saw her too, as he was putting lus things back into 
his cart But he too gave no sign Being a race that exists only to 
be harrying the outskirts of our society, forever hostile and hving 
only by spoil, he was too much master of himself, and too wary, to 
expose Inmself openly to the vast and gruesome clutch of our law 
He had been through the war He had been enslaved against his 
will, that time. 

Sp now, he shoived himself at the rectory, and slowly, quietly 
busied himself at his cart outside the white gate, ^vlth that air of 
silent and forever-unyielding outsideness which gave him his lonely, 
predative grace He knew she saw lum And she should see him 
un}Teldmg, quietly hawking his copper vessels, on an old old war- 
path against such as herself ’ 

Such as herself? Perhaps he was mistaken Her heart in its 
stroke, now rang hard as his hammer upon his copper, beating- 
against circumstances But he struck stealthily on the outside, and 
she still more secretly on the inside of the establishment She liked 
him bhe liked the qmet, noiseless clean-cut presence of him. She 
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liked, that mysterious endurance in him, which endures in opposi- 
tion, without any idea of victoiyr. And she liked that peculiar added 
relentlessness, the disillusion in hostihty, which belongs to after the 
war Yes, if she belonged to any side, and to any clan, it was to 
his Almost she could have found it m her heart to go with him, 
and be a pariah gipsy- woman 

But she was born inside the pale. And she hked comfort, and a 
certain prestige Even as a mere rector’s daughter, one did have a 
certain prestige And she liked that Also she liked to chip against 
the pillars of the temple, from the inside She wanted to be safe 
under the temple roof Yet she enjoyed chipping fragments off the 
supporting plUars. Doubtless many fragments had been whittled 
away from the pillars of the Philistme, before Samson pulled the 
temple down 

“ I’m not sure one shouldn’t have one’s fling till one is twenty-six, 
and then give in, and marry ! ” 

Tlus was LuciUe’s philosophy, learned from older women Yvette 
was twenty-one. It meant she had five more years m which to have 
this precious fling And the fling meant, at the moment, the gipsy 
The marriage, at the age of twenty-six, meant Leo or Gerry 

So, a woman could eat her cake and have her bread and butter 

Yvette, pitched in gruesome, deadlocked hostility to the Saywell 
household, was very old and very wise with the agedness and the 
wisdom of the young, which always overleaps the agedness and the 
wisdom of the old, or the elderly 

The second time she met the gipsy by accident It was March, 
and sunny weather, after unheard-of rams Celandines were yeUow 
in the hedges, and pnmroses among the rocks But still there came 
a smell of sulphur from far-away steel-works, out of the steel-blue 
sky 

And yet it was spring ' 

Yvette was cycling slowly along by Codnor Gate, past the hme 
quariies, when she saw the gipsy coming away from the door of a 
stone cottage His cart stood there in the road He was returmng 
with his brooms and copper things, to the cart 

She got down from her bicycle As she saw him, she loved with 
curious tenderness the shm hnes of his body in the green jersey, 
the turn of his silent face She felt she knew hun better than she 
knew anybody on earth, even LuciUe, and belonged to him, m some 

Have you made anything new and nice ^ ” she asked innocently, 
looking at his copper things 
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“ I don’t tliinlv/’ he s.ud, glancing bad at her 
The dcsiic was still their, still cnnous and nalid, in hi- eyes. 
But it was moic icmotc, the boldness wa*^ diminislud. iluir v,as 
a tiny glint, as if he might dislike her But thi> dn olv'w! again, 
as he saw lici looking among Ins bits ol ropper and bi .'u<«*svnrk. 
She scardicd them diligcntlv 

Thcic was a little o\al biass plate, vith a qned fiinnc like a 
palm-ti cc beaten upon it 

“ I like that,” she said “ How muth is it ^ ” 

What you like, ’ he said 

This made hci ncnoiis he seemed ofl-h.uul, almost iiUKking 
“ I’d lathci you said,” she told him, haiking up at him. 

“ You give me what }0u like,” he said 

“No’” she said, suddenlv. “If you v.on't tell me I v.on’t 
have It ” 

“ All right,” he said “ Two shilling ” 

She found half-a-ciown, and he dieiv liom liis pocket a liandful 
of silver, fiom ivhich he gave her her sixpence. 

“ The old gipsy dreamed something about you,” be said looking 
at her with curious, scardiing eyes 

“ Did she ' ” cried Yvette, at once inter ested “ ^^hal was it ? ” 
“She said ‘Be braver in youi licart, oi you lost \(>ni game’ 
She said It this way * Be braver in youi body, or sour luck will 
leave you ’ And she said as well : ‘ Listen foi the \oiec of vatu ’ ” 
Yvette was very much impressed. 

“ And what docs it mean ^ ” she asked 
“ I asked her,” he said “ She sa-^s she don’t know ” 

“ Tell me again wLat it was,” said Yvette. 

“ ‘Be bravei in youi body, or your luck wall go ’ And , " Listen 
foi the voice of water ’ ” 

He looked in silence at her soft, pondciing face Something almost 
hke a perfume seemed to flow from her young bosom direct to him 
in a giateful connection 

“ I’m to be bravei in my body, and I’m to listen for the voice of 
water ' All right ' ” she said “ I don’t understand, but perhaps 
I shall ” ^ 

She looked at him with clear eyes hlan or woman is made up of 
many selves With one self, she loved this gipsy man With many 
selves, she ignored him or had a distaste for him 

“ You’re not coming up to the Head no more ^ ” he asked 
Again she looked at him absently 
“ Perhaps I will,” she said, “ some time Some time ” 
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Spring weather I he said, smiling faintly and glancing round 

o e re going to break camp soon, and go away ” 
When ? she said. 

“ Peihaps next week.” 

‘‘ Where to ^ ” 

Again he made a move with his head 
Peihaps up north,” he said 
She looked at lum. 

All right ! she said. Perhaps I come up before you 
go, and say good-bye to your ivife and to the old woman who sent 
me the message ” 

rx 

\ VETTE did not keep her promise. The few March days were lovely, 
and she let them shp She had a curious reluctance, always, towards 
taking action, or making any real move of her own She always 
wanted someone else to make a move for her, as if she did not want 
to play her own game of life 

She hved as usual, went out to her friends, to parties, and danced 
ivitli the undimimshed Leo She wanted to go up and say good-bye 
to the gipsies She wanted to And notlung prevented her 
On the Friday afternoon especially she wanted to go It was 
sunny, and the last yclloiv crocuses down the drive were in full 
blaze, wide open, the first bees rolling in them The Papple rushed 
under the stone bridge, uncannily full, nearly filhng the arches 
There was the scent of a mezereon tree 
And she felt too lazy, too lazy, too lazy. She strayed in the garden 
by the nver, half dreamy, expecting something While the gleam 
of spring sun lasted, she w’’ould be out of doors Indoors Granny, 
sitting back like some awful old prelate, in her bulk of black silk 
and her white lace cap, was warming her feet by the fire, and hearing 
everytiung that Aunt Nell had to say Friday was Aunt Nell’s day 
She usually came for lunch, and left after an early tea So the 
mother and the large, rather common daughter, who was a widow 
at the age of forty, sat gossiping by the fire, while Aunt Cissie 
prowled in and out Friday was the rector’s day for going to town . 
it was also the housemaid’s half day. 

Yvette sat on a wooden seat in the garden, only a few feet above 
the bank of the swollen river, which rolled a strange, uncanny mass 
of water The crocuses were passing in the ornamental beds, the 
grass was dark green where it was mown, the laurels looked a httle 
brighter Aunt Gissie appeared at the top of the porch steps, and 
called to ask if Yvette wanted that early cup of tea. Because of the 
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liver just below, Yvette could not hear what Aunt Cissie said, but 
she guessed, and shook her head An early cup of tea, indoors, when 
the sun actually shone ^ No thanks ’ 

She was conscious of her gipsy, as she sat there musing in the sun. 
Her soul had the half painful, half easing knack of leaving her, and 
straying away to some place, to somebody that had caught her 
imagination Some days she would be at the F i amlcvs’ , even though 
she did not go near them Some days, she was all the time in spirit 
with the Eastwoods And to-day it ivas the gipsies She was up 
at their encampment in the quarry She saw the man hammering 
his copper, lifting his head to look at the road , and the children 
playmg in the horse-shelter . and the -women, the gipsy’s wife and 
the stiong, elderly woman, coming home ^vlth tlieir packs, along 
with the elderly man. For this afternoon, she felt intensely that 
that was home for her . the gipsy camp, the fire, the stool, the man 
■with the hammer, the old crone 

It was part of her natuie, to get these fits of yearning for some 
place she knew , to be in a certain place , with somebody "'vlio 
meant home to hei This afternoon it was the gipsy camp. And 
the man m the green jersey made it home to her Just to be wiiere 
he was, that was to be at home The caravans, the brats, the other 
•^vomen : everything ivas natural to her, her home, as if she had been 
bom there She w^ondered if the gipsy W'cis aw^are of her . if he 
could see her sitting on the stool by the fire , if he would lift his 
head and see her as she rose, looking at him sloivly and sigmficantly, 
turmng towards the steps of his caravan Did he know ? Did he know ? 

Vaguely she looked up the steep of dark larch trees north of the 
house, where unseen the road climbed, going towaids the Head. 
There was nothing, and her glance strayed doivn again. At the foot 
of the slope the river turned, thrown back harshly, ominously, against 
the low rocks across stream, then pounng past the garden to the 
bridge It was unnaturally full, and whitey-muddy, and ponderous. 
“ Listen for the voice of water,” she said to herself “ No need to 
listen for it, if the voice means the noise ' ” 


And again she looked at the swollen river breakmo- angrily as it 
came round the bend Above it the black-looking iStchSi garden 
hung, and the hard-natured fruit trees Everything was on the tilt 
facing south and south-west, For the sun. Behind, above the house 
and the kitchen ^rden hung the steep little wood of ivithered- 
seemng larches The gardener was working m tlie kitchen garden, 
high up there, by the edge of the larch-wood 

She heard a call It was Aunt Gissie and Aunt Nell. They 
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were on the drive, waving Good-bye > Yvette waved back Then 
Aunt Cissie, pitching her voice against the waters, called 
‘‘ I shan’t be long Don’t forget Granny is alone > ” 

“ All right f ” screamed Yvette rather ineffectually. 

And she sat on her bench and watched the two undigmfied, long- 
coated women walk slowly over the bridge and begin the curvmg 
chmb on the opposite slope. Aunt Nell carrying a sort of suit-case 
in ^vhich she brought a few goods for Granny and took back vege- 
tables or whatever the rectory garden or cupboard was yielding. 
Slowly the twD figures diminished, on the whitish, up-curving road, 
labouring slowly up towards Papplewick village. Aunt Gissie was 
going as far as the village for something 

The sun was yellowing to dechne What a pity ' Oh, what a 
pity the sunny day was going, and she would have to turn indoors, 
to those hateful rooms, and Granny i Aunt Cissie would be back 
directly it was past five And all the others would be arriving 
from town, rather irritable and tired, soon after six 

As she looked uneasily round, she heard, across the running of 
water, the sharp noise of a horse and cart rattling on the road hidden 
in the larch trees The gardener was looking up too. Yvette turned 
away again, fingering, strolhng by the full river a few paces, unwill- 
ing to go in ; glancing up the road to see if Aunt Cissie ivere 
commg If she saw her, she would go indoors 

She heard somebody shouting, and looked round Down the 
- path through the larch trees the gipsy was bounding The gardener, 
away beyond, was also runmng Simultaneously she became aware 
of a great roar, which, before she could move, accumulated to a 
vast deafemng snarl. The gipsy was gesticulating. She looked round, 
behind her 

And to her horror and amazement, round the bend of the river 
she saw a shaggy, tawny wave-front of water advancing like a wall 
ofhons The roanng sound wiped out everything She was power- 
less, too amazed and wonder-struck, she wanted to see it 

Before she could think twice, it was near, a roaring chff of water 
She almost famted with horror She heard the scream of the gipsy, 
and looked up to see him bounding upon her, his black eyes starting 

out of his head 

“ Run ’ ” he screamed, seizing her arm 

And m the instant the first wave was washing her feet from under 
her swirhng, in the insane noise, which suddenly for some re^on 
seemed hke stiUness, with a devouring flood over tlie garden ihe 

hornble mowing of water * 


2 n 
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The gipsy dragged her heavily, lurching, plunging, but still 
keeping foot-hold both of them, towaids the house She was barely 
conscious as if the flood was in her soul 
There was one grass-banked terrace of the garden, near the path 
round the house The gipsy clawed his way up this terrace to the 
dry level of the path, dragging her after him, and sprang with her 
past the windows to the porch steps. Before they got there, a new 
great surge of water came mowing, mowing trees dowm even, and 
mowed them dowm too. 

Yvette felt herself gone in an agonizing mill-iacc of icy watci, 
whirled, with only the fearful grip of the gipsy’s hand on hei wuist. 
They were both dowm and gone She felt a dull but stunning bruise 
somewhere 

Then he pulled her up He was up, streaming forth water, 
clinging to the stem of the great wistaria that grew against the wall, 
crushed against the wall by the water Her head was above watex, 
he held her arm till it seemed dislocated but she could not get hci 
footing With a ghastly sickness like a dream, she struggled and 
struggled, and could not get her feet. Only his hand w^as locked on 
her wiist 

He dragged her nearer till her one hand caught his leg He 
nearly went down again But the wistaria held Inm, and he pulled 
her up to him She clawed at him, horribly ; and got to her feet, 
he hanging on hke a man torn m two, to the wistaria trunk 

The water was above her knees The man and she looked into 
each other’s ghastly streaming faces 
“ Get to the steps ' ” he screamed 

It was only just round the corner * four strides ' She looked at 
him she could not go His eyes glared on her hke a tiger's, and he 
pushed her from him She clung to the waU, and the water seemed 
to abate a little Round the corner she staggered, but staggering, 
reeled and was pitched up against the cornice of the balustrade of 
the porch steps, the man after her 

They got on to the steps, when another roar was heard amid the 
roar, and the wall of the house shook Up heaved the w^ater round 
their legs again, but the gipsy had opened the hall door In they 
poured with the water, reehng to the stairs And as they did so, 
they saw the short but strange bulk of Granny emerge in the hall 
away down from lie ining-room door She had her hfed 

and cla^wing, as the first water swjrled round her legs, and her 
coltin-like mouth was opened in a hoarse scream 

Yvette was bind to everything but the stairs. Bind, unconscious 
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of everything save the steps rising beyond the water, she clambered 
up hke a wet, shuddering cat, in a state of unconsciousness It was 
not till she was on the landing, dnppmg and shuddering till she 
could not stand erect, chnging to the hamsters, while the house 
shook and the water raved below, that she was aware of the sodden 
gipsy, in paroxysms of couglung at the head of the stairs, his cap 
gone, his black hair over his eyes, peering between his washed-down 
hair at the sickemng heave of water below, in the hall Yvette, 
fainting, looked too and saw Granny bob up, like a strange float,' 
her face purple, her bhnd blue eyes bolting, spume hissing from her 
mouth. One old purple hand clawed at a bamster rail, and held 
for a moment, shoivmg the glint of a wedding ring. 

The gipsy, who had coughed himself free and pushed back his 
hair, said to that awful float-like face below 
“ Not good enough > Not good enough ' ” 

With a low thud hke thunder, the house was struck again, and 
shuddered, and a strange cracking, ratthng, spitting noise began 
Up heaved the water like a sea The hand was gone, all sign of 
anything was gone, but upheaving water 

Yvette turned in blind unconscious frenzy, staggenng like a wet 
cat to the upper staircase, and climbing swiftly It was not till 
she was at the door of her room that she stopped, paralysed by the 
sound of a sickening, tearing crash, while the house swayed 

“ The house is conung down ! ” yelled the green-white face of the 
gipsy, in her face 

He glared into her crazed face 

“ Where is the chimney ? The back chimney — which room ^ 
The clumney will stand ” 

He glared -with strange ferocity into her face, forcing her to 
understand And she nodded with a strange, crazed poise, nodded 


quite serenely, saying 

“ In here ' In here * It’s aU right ” 

They entered her room, which had a narrow fire-place It was a 
back room with two windows, one on each side the great chimney- 
flue The gipsy, coughing bitterly and trembhng in every limb, went 

to the window to look out. n n u 

Below between the house and the steep rise of the hill, was a wild 
null-race of water rushmg with refuse, including Rover s green 
doff-kennel The gipsy coughed and coughed, and gazed down 
blankly. Tree after tree went down, mown by the water, wlucn 

must have been ten feet deep i-irpadt- a 

Shuddering and pressing his sodden arms on his sodden breast, a 
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look of resignation on his hvid face, he turned to Yvette A fearful 
tearing noise tore the house, then there was a deep, watery explosion. 
Sometinng had gone doi\Ti, some part of the house, the floor heaved 
and wavered beneath them. For some moments both were sus- 
pended, stupefied Then he roused 
“ Not good enough ! Not good enough * This ivill stand This 
here still stand. See, that chimney ! Lilcc a tmver. Yes ! All 
nght ’ All right I You take your clothes off and go to bed Youfll 
die of the cold,” 

“ It’s all right I It’s quite all nght ' ” she said to Inm, sitting on 
a chair and looking up into Ins face with her white, insane httle 
face, round wdiich the hair w^as plastered 

“ No ' ” he cned “ No ! Take your tilings off and Til rub you 
with this towel I lub myself. If the house falls then die w'aim 
If It don’t fall, then live, not die of pneumonia ” 

Coughing, shuddering wolently, he pulled up his jersey hem and 
wrestled with all his shuddenng, cold-racked might, to get off his 
wet, tight jersey 

" Help me ' ” he cried, his face muffled 

She seized the edge of the jersey, obediently, and pulled with all her 
might The garment came over his head, and he stood m his braces 
“ Take your things off ' Rub with this towel ' ” he commanded 
ferociously, the savageness of the w’’ar on him. And like a thing 
obsessed, he pushed himself out of his trousers, and got out of Ins 
wet, clinging shirt, emerging slim and hvid, shuddering m every 
fibre -with cold and shock 

He seized a towel, and began qmcldy to rub his body, his teeth 
chattering like plates ratthng together Yvette dimly saw it w^as 
wise She tried to get out of her dress. He pulled the horrible ivet 
death-gripping thing off her, then, resummg his rubbino-, ^vent to 
the door, tip-toemg on the wet floor 

There he stood, naked, towel m hand, petrified He looked west 
towards where the upper landing window had been, and was look- 
ing into the sunset, over an msane sea of ivaters, bristhng ivith uptorn 
trees and refuse The end corner of the house where the porch had 

been, and the stairs, had gone The ivall had fallen, leaving the 
floors sticking out The stairs had gone. -^t-avmg me 

Motionless, he watched the water A cold wmd blew in upon 
lum He clenched his rattling teetli with a great effort of wall and 
turned into the room again, closing the door ’ 

Yvette, naked shuddering so much that she was sick, was tnano- 
to wape herself dry ^ *= 



" All right I ” he cned. “ All nght ' The water don’t rise no 
more ' All right ' ” 

With Ins towel he began to rub her, himself shaking all over, but 
holding her gripped by the shoulder, and slowly, numbedly rubbing 
her tender body, even trying to rub up into some dryness the pitiful 
hair of her small head. 

Suddenly he left olF 

Better he m the bed,’’ he commanded, “ I want to rub myself” 
His teeth went snap-snap-snap-snap, m great snaps, cutting off 
his words. Yvette crept shakmg and semi-conscious into her bed 
He, malang strained efforts to hold Inmself still and rub himself 
warm, went again to the north vmdow, to look out 

The iratcr had nsen a little The sun had gone down, and there 
was a reddish gloiv. He rubbed his hair into a black, wet tangle, 
then paused for bi eatli, in a sudden access of shuddering, then looked 
out again, then rubbed again on his breast, and began to cough 
afiesh, because of the water he had swallowed. IBs towel was 
red • he had hurt himself somewhere . but he felt nothing 

There was still the strange huge noise of water, and the horrible 
Iiump of tilings bumping against the walls The wind was rising 
Widi sundoivn, cold and hard The house shook with explosive 
thuds, and weird, weird frightemng noises came up 

A terror creeping over his soul, he went agam to the door The 
wmd, roaring with the waters, blew in as he opened it Through 
the aivesome gap in the house he saw the world, the waters, the 
chaos of horrible waters, the tivihght, the perfect new moon high 
above the sunset, a faint thing, and clouds pushing dark into the 
sky, on the cold, blustery wind 

Clenclnng his teeth again, fear minghng with resignation, or 
fatahsm^ in his soul, he went into the room and closed the door, 
picking up her towel to see if it were drier than Ins own, and less 
blood-stained, agam rubbing Ins head, and going to the window. 

He turned away, unable to control his spasms of shivering Yvette 
had disappeared right under the bedcolthes, and nothing of her was 
visible but a shivering mound under the white quilt He laid his hand 
on this shivering mound, as if for company It did not stop shivering 
“ All nght ' ” he said “ All right ’ Water’s going down ' ” 

She suddenly uncovered her head and peered out at him from a 
white face She peered mto his greemsh, curiously calm face, semi- 
conscious His teeth were chattering unheeded, as he gazed dowm 
at her, his black eyes still full of the fire of hfe and a certain vagabond 
calm of fatahstic resignation 
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“ Warm me ' ” she moaned, with chattering teeth “ W arm me ! 
I shall die of shivering ” 

A ternble convulsion went through her curled-up white body, 
enough indeed to rupture her and cause her to die 
The gipsy nodded, and took her in Ins arms, and held her in a 
clasp like a vice, to still his own shuddering He himself was 
shuddering fearfully, and only semi-conscious It was the shock 
The vice-hke grip of his arms round her seemed to her the only 
stable point in her consciousness It was a tearful lelicf to her heart, 
which was strained to bursting And though his body, wrapped 
round her strange and lithe and powerful, like tentacles, rippled 
WTLth shuddering as an electric current, still the rigid tension of the 
muscles that held her clenched steadied them both, and giadually 
the sickening violence of the shuddering, caused by shock, abated, 
in his body first, then in hers, and the warmth revived between 
them And as it roused, their tortured, semi-conscious minds 
became unconscious, they passed away into sleep 


X 

The sun was shimng in heaven before men were able to get across 
the Papple with ladders The bridge was gone But the flood had 
abated, and the house, that leaned forwards as if it were making a 
stiff bow to the stream, stood now in mud and ivi eckage, with a 
great heap of fallen masonry and debus at the south-west corner* 
Awful were the gaping mouths of rooms ’ 

Inside, there was no sign of life But across-stream the gardener 
had come to reconnoitre, and the cook appeared, thrilled mth 
curiosity She had escaped from the back door and up through the 
larches to the high-road, when she saiv the gipsy bound past the 
house thinking he was coming to murder somebody At the little 
top gate she had found his cart standing The gardener had led the 
horse away to the Red Lion up at Barley, w^hen mght had fallen 
Tins the men from Papplewick learned when at last they got acioss 
the stream with ladders, and to the back of the house They w^ere 
nen^ous, fearing a collapse of the building, whose front was all 
undermined and wLose back was choked up They gazed ivith 
horror at the silent shelves of the rector’s lows of books, in his torn- 
open study , at the big brass bedstead of Granny’s loom, the bed 
so deep and comfortably made, but one brass leg of the bedstead 
perching tentatively over the torn void , at the ivreckage of the 
maid’s room upstairs The housemaid and the cook wept Then 
a man climbed m cautiously through a smashed kitchen wmdow 
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into the jungle and morass of the ground floor He found the body 
of the old woman or at least he saw her foot, in its flat black 
slipper, muddily protruding from a mud-heap of debris And he fled 
The gardener said he was sure that Miss Yvette was not in the 
house He had seen her and the gipsy swept away But the police- 
man insisted on a search, and the Framley boys rushing up at last, 
the ladders were roped together. Then the whole party set up a 
loud yell But \vithout result No answer from within 
A ladder was up, Bob Framley climbed, smashed a window, and 
clambered into Aunt Cissie’s room The perfect homely familiarity 
of eveiytlung terrified him like ghosts The house might go down 
any mmute 

They had just got tlie ladder up to the top floor, when men came 
runmng from Darley, saying the old gipsy had been to the Red 
Lion for the horse and cart, leawng word that his son had seen 
Yvette at the top of the house But by that time the policeman was 
smashing the window of Yvette’s room 

Yvette, fast asleep, started from under the bedclothes with a 
scream, as the glass flew She clutched the sheets round her naked- 
ness. The policeman uttered a startled yell, which he converted 
into a cry of “ Miss Yvette ' Miss Yvette > ” 

He turned round on the ladder and shouted to the faces below • 

“ Miss Yvette’s in bed ’ — ^m bed ' ” 

And he perched there on the ladder, an unmarried man, clutch- 
ing tlie window in peril, not knowing what to do 

Yvette sat up in bed, her hair in a matted tangle, and stared witli 
wild eyes, clutcliing up the sheets at her naked breast She had 
been so very fast asleep, that she was still not there 

The policeman, terrified at the flabby ladder, climbed into the 
room, saying 

“ Don’t be frightened. Miss ' Don’t you woriy any more about 
It You’re safe now ” 

And Yvette, so dazed, thought he meant the gipsy Where was 
the gipsy ^ Tins was the first thing m her mind Where was her 
gipsy of this world’s-end night ^ 

He was gone ' He was gone ' And a poheeman was in the 

room ' A policeman 1 , , , 

She rubbed her hand over her dazed brow 

“ If vou’ll ffet dressed, Miss, we can get you down to safe ground 
The house is hkely to fall I suppose there’s nobody in the other 

^^iS^sLpped gmgerly into the passage and gazed in terror through 
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the torn-out end of ihc houbc, nnci fnr of! '■<hv tin rtetoj (yunn^ 
down in a motoi-car, on the 'sunlit hill 

Wette, her face gone numb and d!‘:ap|)!)3nu d, got up Cjind liv, 
closing the bedclothes, and looLfd at hciscit a iponn nt, then opened 
her dinners for rlothing. She dirsscd hci'’'H, thin lool.cd in a 
mirror, and saw her mailed hair with horror \ cl die did not care. 
The gipsy ivas gone ain how 

Her own clothes ]a\ in a sodden heap. '1 heir wa> a girat <-odden 
place on the carpet where hw liad been, and two blood-stained blthy 
tow'els Othciwise there was no cign of Jn'rn 

She was tugging at her hair wdicn the pobternau lapped at her 
door She called him to come m He saw with rclnf that she was 
dressed and m hci light sen'^e^s 

“ We d bettei get out of tlic house as roon as possible. M.w-' ’* 
he reiterated “ It might fall any minute ' 

“ Really > * said Yvette calmly. “ Is it O'; bad as that^ ” 

There were great shouts She had to go to the window. 'I hen, 
belowv w'as thcrcctoi,lus arms wade open, tcai ssti cammgdownlus for c 
“ I'm peifectly all right, Daddy * ’ she said, with the ca)mnc'<> 
of hei conti adictorj^ feelings. She would keep the gipsv a secret 
from liim. At the same time, tears 3 an dowm her face* 

“Don’t you cr)-, Miss, don’t ■joii ciy ! The icctoi s lo«t his 
mother, but he’s thanking his stars to have Ins daughter We all 
thought you w^cre gone as well, we did that 1 
“ Is Granny drowned ? ” said Yvette 

“ I'm afraidshe is, poor lady ! ” said the policeman^ w ith a gi avefacc. 
Yvette wept away into her hanky, rvhich sire liad had to fetch 
from a draw er 

“ Dare you go dowui that ladder, Isliss ^ said the policeman 
Yvette looked at the sagging depth of it, and said jiromptlv to 
herself: “ No ' Not for anythmg > But then she icmcmbered 
the gipsy’s saying “ Be braver in the body ’ 

“ Have you been in all the otlier rooms ? ' she said in her 
iveepmg, turnmg to the poheeman 

“Yes, Miss ' But you w^as the only person in the Iiouse. you 
lmow 9 save the old lady Cook got away in time, and Lizzie was 
up at her mother’s It was only you and the poor old lady we was 
fretting about Do you think you dare go down that ladder ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ' ” said Yvette, with indifference The gipsv wus gone 
anyway 

And now' the rector m torment watched his tall, slender daughter 
slow'ly steppmg backw'ards dowm the sagging ladder, the poheeman, 
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peering heroically from the smashed window, holding the ladder’s 
top end. 

At the foot of the ladder Yvette appropriately fainted m her 
father s arms, and was home away with him, in the car, by Bob 
to the Framley home There the poor Lucille, a ghost of ghosts’ 
wept with rehef till she had hystencs, and even Aunt Cissie cned 
out among her tears . “ Let the old be taken and the young spared » 
Oh I canH cry for the Mater, now Yvette is spared ! ” 

And she wept gallons 

The flood was caused by the sudden bursting of the great reservoir, 
up m Papple Highdale, five miles from the rectory It was found 
out later that an ancient, perhaps even a Roman mine tunnel, un- 
suspected, undreamed of, beneath the reservoir dam, had collapsed, 
undermining the whole dam That was why the Papple had been, 
for that last day, so uncannily full And then the dam had burst 
The rector and the two girls stayed on at the Framleys’, till a 
new home could be found Yvette did not attend Granny’s funeral 
She stayed in bed. 

Telhng her tale, she only told ho'w the gipsy had got her inside 
the porch, and she had crawled to the stairs out of the water It 
was known that he had escaped the old gipsy had said so, when 
he fetched the horse and cart from the Red Lion 

Yvette could tell little She was vague, confused, she seemed 
hardly to remember anythmg. But that was just like her 
It -was Bob Framley -who said 
“You know, I think that gipsy deserves a medal ” 

The whole family suddenly was struck 
“ Oh, we ought to thank him ' ” cried Lucille 
The rector lumself went with Bob in the car But the quarry was 
deserted. The gipsies had hfted camp and gone, no one knew whither 
And Yvette, lying in bed, moaned in her heart . “ Oh, I love him ! 

I love him » I love him ' ” The grief over him kept her prostrate 
Yet practically, she too was acquiescent in the fact of his dis- 
appearance Her young soul knew the wisdom of it 

But after Granny’s funeral, she received a httle letter, dated from 
some unknown place, 

“ Dear Miss, I see in the paper you are all right after your duck- 
ing, as is the same with me I hope I see you again one day, maybe 
at Tideswell cattle-fair, or maybe we come that way agam I 
come that day to say good-bye ! and I never said it, well, die water 
give no time, but I hve in hopes Your obdt. servant Joe Boswell 
And only then she realized that he had a name 
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PART I 

There was a peasant near Jerusalem who acquired a young game- 
cock which looked a shabby little thing, but which put on brave 
feathers as spring advanced, and was resplendent with arched and 
orange neck by the time the fig-trees were letting out leaves from 
their end-tips 

This peasant was poor, he Hved m a cottage of mud-brick, and 
had only a dirty httle inner courtyard with a tough fig-tree for all 
his territory He worked hard among the vines and ohves and wheat 
of his master, then came home to sleep in the mud-brick cottage by 
the path But he was proud of his young rooster. In the shut-in 
yard were three shabby hens which laid small eggs, shed the few 
feathers they had, and made a disproportionate amount of dirt 
There was also, in a corner under a straw roof, a dull donkey that 
often went out with the peasant to work, but sometimes stayed at 
home And there was the peasant’s wife, a black-browed youngish 
woman who did not work too hard She threw a httle gram, or 
the remams of the porridge mess, to the fowls, and she cut green 
fodder with a sickle, for the ass 

The young cock grew to a certain splendour By some freak of 
destmy, he was a dandy rooster, in that dirty httle yard with three 
patchy hens. He learned to crane his neck and give shrill answers 
to the crowing of other cocks, beyond the walls, in a world he knew 
notlimg of But there was a special fiery colour to his crow, and the 
distant calhng of the other cocks roused him to unexpected outbursts. 

“ How he sings,” said the peasant, as he got up and pulled his 
day-shirt over his head. 

“ He IS good for twenty hens,” said the wife 
The peasant went out and looked with pnde at his youno- rooster 
A saucy, flamboyant bird, that has aheady made the final^acquam- 
tancc of tlie three tattered hens But the cockerel was tipping his 
head, hstemng to the challenge of far-off unseen cocks, m the 
unknown world. Ghost voices, crowing at him mysteriously out 
of hmbo He answered with a rmgmg defiance, never to be daunted 
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wife^^ one of these days,” said the peasant’s 

So they lured Iiim ^\nth gram, caught him, though he fought with 
all his wungs and feet, and they tied a cord round his shank, fastemng 
It against the spur ; and they tied the other end of the cord to the 
post that held up the donkey’s straw pent-roof 

The young cock, freed, maiched with a prancing stride of indigna- 
tion away from the humans, came to the end of his string, gave a 
tug and a hitch of his tied leg, fell over for a moment, scuffled 
frantically on the unclean earthen floor, to the horror of the shabby 
hens, then ivitli a sickening lurch, regained his feet, and stood to 
tlimk The peasant and the peasant’s wife laughed heartily, and 
the young cock heard them And he knew, with a gloomy, fore- 
boding land of knowledge, that he was tied by the leg 

He no longer pranced and ruffled and forged his feathers He 
walked vnthm the limits of his tether sombrely Still he gobbled 
up the best bits of food Still, sometimes, he saved an extra-best bit 
for his favourite hen of the moment Still he pranced with quiver- 
ing, rocking fierceness upon such of his harem as came nonchalantly 
\vithin range, and gave off the invisible lure And still he crowed 
defiance to the cock-croivs that showered up out of limbo, m the 
daivn 

But there tvas now a grim voracity m the way he gobbled his 
food, and a pinched triumph m the way he seized upon the shabby 
hens His voice, above all, had lost the full gold of its clangour 
He ■was tied by the leg and he knew it Body, soul and spint were 
tied by that string 

Underneath, however, the life m him was grimly unbroken It 
•was the cord that should break So one mormng, just before tlie 
light of dawn, rousing from his slumbers with a sudden wave of 
stiength, he leaped forward on his -wings, and the string snapped 
He gave a wild strange squawk, rose in one lift to the top of the 
wall, and there he crowed a loud and sphttmg crow So loud, it 
woke the peasant. 

At the same time, at the same hour before dawn, on the same 
morning, a man awoke from a long sleep m which he was tied up 
He woke numb and cold, inside a carved hole in the rock Through 
all the long sleep his body had been full of hurt, and it was still 
full of hurt He did not open his eyes Yet he knew that he was 
awake, and numb, and cold, and rigid, and full of hurt, and tie 
up His face was banded with cold bands, his legs were bandaged 
together Only his hands were loose 
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He could move if he wanted * he knew that. But he had no 
want Who would want to come hack fiom the dead ^ A deepj 
deep nausea stirred in him, at the premomtion of movement. He 
resented already the fact of the strange, incalculable mowng that 
had already taken place in him * the moving back into conscious- 
ness He had not wished it He had wanted to stay outside, in the 
place where even memory is stone dead. 

But now, something had returned to Inm, hke a returned letter, 
and m that return he lay overcome with a sense of nausea Yet 
suddenly his hands moved They lifted up, cold, heavy and sore 
Yet they hfted up, to drag away the cloth from his face, and push 
at the shoulder bands Then they fell again, cold, heavy, numb, and 
sick with having moved even so much, unspeakably unwilling to 
move furtlier 

With his face cleared, and Ins shoulders free, he lapsed again, 
and lay dead, restmg on the cold nulhty of being dead It was 
the most desirable And almost, he had it complete : the utter 
cold nulhty of being outside 

Yet when he was most nearly gone, suddenly, driven by an ache 
at the wrists, his hands rose and began pushing at the bandages of 
his knees, his feet began to stir, even while his breast lay cold and 
dead still 

And at last, the eyes opened. On to the dark The same dark ' 
yet perhaps there was a pale chink, of tlie all-disturbmg mght, 
prizing open the pure dark. He could not lift his head. The eyes 
closed And again it was fimshed 

Then suddenly he leaned up, and the great world reeled Ban- 
dages fell away And narrow walls of rock closed upon him, and 
gave the new anguish of impnsonment There were chinks of light 
With a wave of strength that came from revulsion, he leaned for- 
ward, m that narrow well of rock, and leaned frad hands on the 
rock near the chinks of light 

Strength came from somewhere, from revulsion , there was a 
crash and a wave of light, and the dead man was crouching in his 
lair, facing the animal onrush of light. Yet it was hardly dawn, 
and the strange, piercing keenness of daybreak’s sharp breath was 
on him It meant full awakemng 

Slowly, slowly he crept down from the cell of rock, with the 
caution of the bitterly wounded Bandages and Imen and perfume 
fell aivay, and he crouched on the ground against the wall of rock 
to recover obhvion But he saw his hurt feet touching the earth 
again, ivith unspeakable pain, the earth they had meant to touch 
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lie saiv liis tliin legs that had died, and pain unknow- 
able, pain like utter bodily disillusion, filled him so full that he 
stood up, with one tom hand on the ledge of the tomb. 

To be back * To be back again, after all that ^ He saw the 
linen swatlimg-bands fallen round his dead feet, and stooping, he 
picked them up, folded them, and laid them back in the rocky cavity 
nom which he had emerged Then he took the perfumed hnen 
sheet, wrapped it round him as a mantle, and turned away, to the 
ivanness of the chill dawm 

He was alone , and having died, was even beyond loneliness 

Filled still with the sickness of unspeakable disillusion, the man 
stepped with wincing feet do'wn the rocky slope, past the sleepmg 
soldiers, who lay wrapped in their woollen mantles under the wild 
laurels Silent, on naked, scarred feet, wrapped in a white hnen 
shioud, he glanced down for a moment on the inert, heap-hke bodies 
of the soldiers They were repulsive, a slow squalor of hmbs, yet 
he felt a certain compassion He passed on towards the road, lest 
they should wake 

Ha\dng nowhere to go, he turned from the city that stood on her 
lulls. He slowdy followed the road away fiom the toivn, past the 
olives, under which purple anemones were droopmg in the chill of 
daivn, and rich-green herbage was pressing thick The world, the 
same as ever, the natural world, thronging with greenness, a 
nightingale ^vinsomely, wistfully, coaxmgly calhng from the bushes 
beside a runnel of water, m the world, the natural world of mormng 
and cvemng, forever undymg, from which he had died. 

He w^ent on, on scarred feet, neither of this world nor of tlie next 
Neither here nor there, neither seeing nor yet sightless, he passed 
dimly on, away from the city and its precincts, wondermg why he 
should be travelhng, yet driven by a dim, deep nausea of disillusion, 
and a resolution of which he was not even aw'^are 

Advancing in a kind of half-consciousness under the dry stone 
wall of the olive orchard, he was roused by the shrill wild crowing 
of a cock just near him, a sound which made him shiver as if elec- 
tricity had touched lum He saw a black and orange cock on a 
bough above the road, then running through the olives of the upper 
level, a peasant m a grey woollen shirt-tumc Leapmg out of 
greenness, came the black and orange cock ivith the red comb, his 

tail-feathers streaming lustrous 

“ O stop lum. Master ' ” called the peasant My escaped cock ^ 

The man addressed, with a sudden flicker of a smile, opened his 
great white wings of a shroud in front of the leaping bird the 
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cock fell bs-ck witli 3 , scjuziwk snd 3. flutter, tlic peusunt jumped 
forward, there was a terrific beating of wings, and wlurring of 
feathers, then the peasant had the escaped cock safely under his 
arm, its wmgs shut down, its face crazily cianing forward, its round 
eyes gogghng from its white chops. 

“ It’s my escaped cock ’ ” said the peasant, soothing the bud with 
his left hand, as he looked perspmngly up into the face of the man 
wrapped in wlnte linen 

The peasant changed countenance, and stood transfixed, as he 
looked into the dead-white face of the man who had died That 
dead- white face, so still, with the black bcaid growing on it as if in 
death , and those wide-open black sombre eyes, that had died, 
and those washed scars on the w'axy forehead ' The slow-blooded 
man of the field let his jaw drop, m childish inability to meet the 
situation 

“ Don’t be afraid,” said the man in the shroud “ I am not dead 
They took me down too soon So I have risen up Yet if they 
discover me, they will do it all over again . ” 

He spoke in a voice of old disgust. Humamty ' Especially 
humamty in authority ' There was only one thing it could do He 
looked with black, indifferent eyes into the quick, shifty eyes of tlie 
peasant The peasant quailed, and was powerless under the look of 
deathly indifference, and strange cold resoluteness He could only 
say the one thing he was afraid to say * 

“ Will you hide in my house. Master ? ” 

“ I will rest there But if you tell any one, you knoiv w^hat wall 
happen You will have to go before a judge.” 

“ Me ! I shan’t speak Let us be quick ' ” 

The peasant looked round m fear, wondering sulkily wdiy he had 
let himself in for this doom The man with scarred feet chmbed 
painfully up to the level of the ohve garden, and followed the sullen, 
hurrying peasant across the green wheat among the ohve trees. He 
felt the cool silkmess of the young wheat under his feet that had been 
dead, and the roughishness of its separate life was apparent to him. 
At the edges of rocks, he saw the silky, silvery-haired buds of the 
scarlet anemone bending downwards And they too were in 
another world In his own world he was alone, utterly alone 
These thmgs around him were in a world that had never died But 
he himself had died, or had been killed from out of it, and all that 
remained now was the great void nausea of utter disillusion 
They came to a clay cottage, and the peasant waited deiectedlv 
for the other man to pass ^ 


Pass * lie said. ' Pass 1 Wc have not been seen.” 

The man in white hnen entered the earthen room, taking with 
lum the aroma of strange perfumes The peasant closed the door, 
and passed through the inner doorway into the yard, where the 
ass stood within tlie high -avails, safe from being stolen There the 
peasant, in great disquietude, tied up the cock The man with the 
waxen face sat down on a mat near the hearth, for he was spent 
and barely conscious Yet he heard outside the whispering of the 
peasant to his v,n£e, for the woman had been watching from the roof 
Presently they came in, and the woman hid her face She 
poured vater, and put bread and dned figs on a wooden platter 
“ Eat, Master ! ” said the peasant. “ Eat ' No one has seen ” 
But the stranger had no desire for food Yet he moistened a 
httle bread m the water, and ate it, since life must be But desire 
^vas dead in him, even for food and drmk He had risen without 
desire, without even the desire to hve, empty save for the all-over- 
whelmmg disillusion that lay hke nausea where his life had been. 
Yet perhaps, deeper even than disillusion, was a desireless resolute- 
ness, deepei even than consciousness 

The peasant and his vofe stood near the door, watching They 
saiv ivith terror the h\id wounds on the thin waxy hands and the 
thin feet of the stranger, and the small lacerations in the still dead 
forehead. They smelled with terror the scent of rich perfumes that 
came from lum, from his body And they looked at the fine, snowy, 
costly hnen Perhaps really he was a dead king, from the region 
of terrors And he was still cold and remote in the region of death, . 
wdth perfumes coming from his transparent body as if from some 
stiange flower 

Having with difficulty swallowed some of the moistened bread, 
he lifted his eyes to them He saw them as they were hmited, 
meagre m their life, without any splendour of gesture and of courage. 
But they were what they were, slow inevitable parts of the natural 
wwld They had no nobihty, but fear made them compassionate 
And the stranger had compassion on them again, for he knew 
that they would respond best to gentleness, giving back a clumsy 


gentleness again , -r 

“ Do not be afraid,” he said to them gently Let nie stay a 
little wffile with you I shall not stay long And then I shall go 
away forever. But do not be afraid No harm will come to you 

They beheved him at once, yet the fear did not leave them. 
And they said 
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' Stay, Master, ever you tvill. Rest ! Rest quietly 1 
But they 'ivere afraid 

So he let them be, and the peasant went away with the ass ihe 
sun had risen bnght, and in the dark house with the door shut, 
the man was again as if m the tomb So he said to the woman, 

“ I ivould he m the yard ” 

And she s\sept the yard for him, and laid him a mat, and he 
Jay down under the ivall in the morning sun There he saw the 
first green leaves spurting hke flames from the ends of the enclosed 
fig-tree out of the bareness to the sk}'^ of sprmg above But the 
man i\ ho had died could not look, he only lay qmte still m the sun, 
w'luch was not yet too hot, and had no desire m him, not even to 
mo% e But he lay with his thin legs m the sun, his black perfumed 
hair falling mto the hollows of his neck, and his thin colourless arms 
utterly inert As he lay there, the hens clucked and scratched, and 
the escaped cock, caught and tied by the leg again, cowered in a 
corner. 

The peasant w^oman was fnghtened She came peeping, and, 
seeing him never mo\e, feared to have a dead man in the yard. 
But the sun had growm stronger, he opened his eyes and looked at 
her And now^ she w'as fnghtened of the man who was ahve, but 
spoke nothing 

He opened his eyes, and saw the w^orld again bright as glass. It 
was life, in which he had no share any more But it shone outside 
liim blue sk)’’, and a bare fig-tree with httle jets of green leaf 
Bright as glass, and he w^as not of it, for desire had failed 

Yet lie wns there, and not extingmshed. The day passed m a 
kind of coma, and at evening he went mto the house The peasant 
man came home, but he wns fnghtened, and had nothing to say. 
The stranger too ate of the mess of beans, a httle Then he w^ashed 
his hands and turned to the wall, and w^as silent The peasants 
were silent too They w atched their guest sleep Sleep was so near 
death he could still sleep 

Vet wiicn the sun came up, he went again to he m the yard. The 
<un was the one thing that diew him and sw^ayed him, and he still 
w anted to feel the cool air of the mormng m his nostnls, see the 
pale sky o\ erhead He still hated to be shut up 

As he came out, the young cock crowed It w^as a dimimshed, 
pinched cry . but there w’as that in the voice of the bird strongei 
than tliagnn It %\as the necessity to live, and even to cry out the 
tiiumph of hfc The man who had died stood and watched the 
, totk who had ci,capcd and been caught, rufihng himself up, rising 
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fonrrjrl on hh iocs, throwing; np hi': head, and paiting Ins beak m 
cnoxhe, rlnilfrnge from life to death. The brave sounds rantr out 


k in 

, - t ~ sounds rang out, 

a?m UK‘U^a rhey v.crc dimini'hcd bv the coid lound the bird’s leg 
llw) VO A' n<u cm oh' Ijjc man vho had died looked nakedly on 
htc. and raw a \ast rc'Dlutcnr-ss cvcr\n\hcre flinging itself up in 
storitn, 01 subtle waxe-cren':, foam-up^; emerging out of tlic blue 
iu'dsshlr, a hlark and oiangc cock or the green flame-tongues out 
of !he c’Mrrmo't of the hg-trcc. They enme iorth, these things and 
I im lures o! spiing. gloving wiUi desire and vitli asseiUon They 
<• anir like ciests of foam, out (d'tho blue flood of the imnsiblc desire, 
oiii 111 the \a'‘t inxisihle seu of strengtli, and thev came coloured 
tangifilc, c^ancNfcnt deathless in then coming 


ano 


The man 

vhn had died looked on ilic great si\mg into existence of things 
ih-t had not died, but he sav no longer then ti emulous dcsiie to 
co^'i and to be. fie heard instead their ringing, ringing, defiant 
cballrucc to .'^li other things oisting 

1 hr iisan 1,1} still, vitli cncs that had died nov' vide open and 
daikK ‘till 'ailng the cxnlastmg resoluteness of life. And the 
CO, viih the* flat, bulhant glance, glanced back at him, with a 
biidb half- ccing look And alvass the man who had died saw 
not tiie bird alone, but the short, shaip ivavc of life of which the 
bird v.vs the crest He vatclicd the queer, beak) motion of the 
cicaturt as it goliblcd into itself the sciaps of food ; its glancing of 
the c%c of life, ever nlcit and vatchful, o\crvecning and cautious, 
and the voice of its life, crovmg triumph and assertion, yet strangled 
by a curd of ciicumst.ancc H< .seemed to hear the queer speech of 
\Liv hf< , as the cock triumphantly imitated the cluclang of the 
fasountc hen. vhen she had laid an egg, a clucking which still 
lit d. in ihe male bird the hollow chagrin of the cord round his leg 
And when the man ilncw a bit of biead to tlic cock, it called with 
an exuaordinan,' cooing tenderness, tousling and saMng the morsel 
for the hens The hens ran up greedily, and earned the moisel 
be^ond the reach of the string. 

Then.'vaiking complacently after them, suddenly the male bird’s 
leg would Intel! at the end of Ins tcthci, and he would yield wth a 
land of collapse His flag fell, he seemed to dimmish, he would 
huddle in the shade And he was young, his tail-feathers, glossy as 
thev wore were not fully grown It was not till evemng again that 
tlic' tide of life m him made him forget Then when his favourite 
hen came strolling unconcernedly near lum, emitting the lure, he 
pounced on her ivith all Ins feathers vibratmg And the man wJy 
had died vatclicd the unsteady, rocking vibiation of the bent bird. 
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and it was not the bud he saw, but one wa\e-tip of life overlapping 
for a minute another, in the tide of tlie siva)dng ocean of life And 
the destiny of hfe seemed moie fierce and compulsive to him even 
than the destiny of death The doom of death was a shadow' com- 
pared to the 1 aging destiny of hfe, the determined surge of life. 

At twnhght the peasant came home with the ass, and he said ‘ 
“ Master ! It is said that tlie body was stolen fiom the garden, 
and the tomb is empty, and the soldiers are taken away, acemsed 
Romans * And the women are there to weep ” 

The man who had died looked at the man w'ho had not died 
“ It IS well,” he said “ Say nothing, and we are safe.” 

And the peasant was relieved He looked i athcr dirty and stupid, 
and even as much flammess as that of the young cock, w'hich he had 
tied by the leg, would never glow in him. He w'as without fire But 
the man ivho had died thought to himself ' 

“ Why, then, should he be lifted up ? Clods of earth are turned 
over for refreshment, they are not to be lifted up Let the earth 
remain earthy, and hold its own against the sky I was wrong to 
seek to lift it up. I was wrong to try to interfere The ploughshare 
of devastation will be set m the soil of Judea, and tlie hfe of this 
peasant will be overturned hke the sods of the field No man can 
save the earth from tillage It is tillage, not salvation ” 

So he saw the man, the peasant, wnth compassion ; but the man 
who had died no longer wished to interfere m the soul of the man 
W’ho had not died, and who could never die, save to return to earth 
Let Inm return to earth in his own good hour, and let no one try 
to interfere when the earth claims her owm 

So the man with scars let the peasant go from Inm, for the peasant 
had no birth in him Yet the man who had died said to himself: 
“ He IS my host ” 

And at dawn, when he was better, the man who had died rose up, 
and on slow', sore feet retraced lus way to the gaiden For he had 
been betrayed in a garden, and buried in a garden And as he 
turned round the screen of laurels, near the rock-face, he saw a 
woman hovering by the tomb, a woman m blue and yellow She 
peeped again mto the mouth of the hole, that w'as hke a deep 
cupboard But still there was notlung And she wrung hei hands 
and wept And as she turned aw’ay, she saw the man in white, 
standing by the laurels, and she gave a cry, thinking it might be a 
spy, and she said 

“ They have taken him away > ” 

So he said to her 
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“ Madeleine f ” 

Then she reeled as if she uould fall, for she knew him And 
he said to her * 

Jsladclcinc ' Do not be ahaid. I am alive They took me 
do\sn too soon, so I came back to life Then I was sheltered in a 
house " 

She did not know what to say, but fell at his feet to kiss them 
“ Don l touch me, Madeleine,” he said “ Not yet ! I am not 
yet healed and in touch with men ” 

So she wept because she did not know what to do And he 
said : 

“ Let us go aside, among the bushes, where we can speak unseen ” 
So m her blue mantle and her yellow robe, she followed him among 
the trees, and he sat down under a myrtle bush And he said 

I am not ) ct quite come to. Madeleine, what is to be done 
next ? ’ 

jS'dastcr ^ ^ she said. “ Oh, we have wept for you ^ And will 
}ou come back to us ? ” 

^Vhat is finished is finished, and for me the end is past,” he 
said “ The stream \sill lun till no more rams fill it, then it will 
dr}' up For me, that hfc is over ” 

“’And will you gi\c up vour triumph? ” she said sadly 
“ My triumph,” he said, “ is that I am not dead I have outhved 
my mission, and kno^v no more of it It is my triumph I have 
surv'is cd the day and the death of my interference, and am still a 
man I am young still, Madeleine, not even come to middle age 
I am glad ail that is over. It had to be But now I am glad it is 1 
over, and the day of my interference is done The teacher and the 
saMOur are dead in me , now I can go about my business, into my 
m-vn single life ” 

She heard him, and did not fully understand But what he said 
made her feel disappointed 

" But you will come back to us ^ ” she said, insisting 
“ I don’t know what I shall do,” he said When I am healed, 

I shall know bettei But my mission is over, and my teaching is 
finished, and death has saved me from my own salvation Oh, 
Madeleine, I want to take my single way in'hfe, which is my portion 
My public life is over, the hfe of my self-importance Now I can 
wait on life, and say nothing, and have no one betray me I wanted 
to be greater than the limits of my hands and feet, so I brought 
betrayal on myself And I know I wronged Judas, my poor Judas 
For I have died, and now I know my own limits Now I can live 
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Without striving to swuy others any moic For my icach ends m 
my finger-tips, and my stride is no longer than the ends of my toes. 
Ytt I would embrace multitudes, 1 who ha\ c never truly embraced 
even one But Judas and the high priests saved me from my own 
salvation, and soon I can turn to my destiny like a bather in the sea 
at dawn, who has just come down to the shoic alone ’’ 

“ Do you want to be alone henceforward ^ ” slie asked. “ And 
was your mission nothing ? Was it all untrue? ” 

“ Nay 1 ” he said “ Neither were your lovers in the past nothing. 
They were much to you, but you took moic than >ou gave. Then 
you came to me for salvation from your own excess And I, in 
my mission, I too ran to excess I ga\c more than I took, and 
that also is woe and vamty So Pilate and the high priests saved me 
from my own excessive salvation Don’t run to excess now in liwng, 
Madeleine It only means another death ” 

She pondered bitterly, for the need for excessive giving ^vas m 
her, and she could not bear to be denied 

“ And will you not come back to us ^ ” she said. “ Have you 
risen for yourself alone ” 

He heard the sarcasm in her voice, and looked at her beautiful 
face which still ivas dense with excessive need for salvation from the 
woman she had been, the female who had caught men at her will. 
The cloud of necessity was on her, to be saved from the old, wuiful 
Eve, who had embraced many men and taken more than she gave. 
Now the other doom was on her She wanted to give without 
talang And that too, is hard, and cruel to the warm body 
“ I have not risen from the dead in order to seek deatli again,” 
he said. 

She glanced up at him, and saw the weanness settling again on 
his waxy face, and the vast disillusion in his dark eyes, and the 
underlying indifference He felt her glance, and said to ’lumself • 

‘‘ Now my own followers will want to do me to death again, for 
having nsen up different from their expectation.” 

" But you will come to us, to see us, us who love you ^ ” she said. 
He laughed a httle and said 

“ Ah, yes.” Then he added, “ Have you a httle money ^ Will 
you give me a httle money 1 owe it ” 

She had not much, but it pleased her to give it to him 
“ Do you thmk,” he said to her, “ that I might come and hve 
with you in your house ^ ” 

She looked up at lum mth large blue eyes, that gleamed strangely. 

Now ^ ” she said with peculiar triumph. ^ ^ 
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The words hiltcicd in him And in Ins lieait he knew he would 
ncxcr go to live in her house For the flicker of triumph had 
gleamed m hci eyes : the giccd of giving But she murmured in 
a humming laptme : 

“ Ml, you kno^s I uould give up cvciytinns: to you ” 

Nay I » he said » I didn't ask that ” 

A revulsion from aJJ the life he had known came over lum again, 
the great nausea of disillusion, and the spear-thrust through his t 
bowels He crouclied under the myrtle bushes, without strength 
\ ct Ins eyes iv’cre open. And she looked at him again, and she saw 
that it was not the Messiah The Messiah had not risen The 
enthusiasm and the burmng purity w^ere gone, and the rapt youth , 
His youth w^ dead. Tins man was middle-aged and disillusioned, 
with a certain terrible mdifference, and a resoluteness which love 
xvould never conquer Tins w^as not the Master she had so adored, 
the young, flamy, unphysical exaltcr of her soul This was nearer 
to the lovers she had knowm of old, but with a greater indifference 
to the personal issue^ and a lesser susceptibihty 

She -svas tlirown out of the balance of her rapturous, anguished 
adoration. This iisen man was the death of her dream 


" You should go now\” he said to her “ Do not touch me, I 
am m death. I shall come again here, on the tiurd day Gome if 
you will, at dawn And we will speak again ” 

SJic went away, perturbed and shattered Yet as she went, her 
mmd discarded the bitterness of the reality, and she conjured up 
raptuic and tvondcr, that the Master was nsen and was not dead 
He ■was risen, the Saviour, tlie exalter, the wonder-worker ’ He 
was risen, but not as man , as pure God, who should not be touched 
by flesh, and who should be rapt away into Heaven It was the 
most glorious and most ghostly of the miracles 

Meanwhile the man who had died gathered himself together at 
last, and slowdy made his way to the peasant’s house He was 
glad to go back to them, and away from Madeleine and his own 
associates. For the peasants had the inertia of earth and would let 
him re^t and as yet, would put no compulsion on him 

The woman was on the roof, looking for him She was afraid 
that he bad gone away His presence m the house had become hke 
gentle wme to her. She hastened to the door, to Hm 
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“ Where have you been ^ ” she said “ Why did >ou go 

away ? ” r • j i 

“ I have been to walk in a garden, and I ha\c seen a incnd, wlio 

gave me a httle money It is foi you ” 

He held out his thin hand, with the small amount of money, all 
that Madeleine could give him The peasant’s wife’s eves glistened, 
for money was scarce, and she said 

Oh, Master ! And is it truly mine ^ ” 

Take it ' ” he said “ It buys bread, and bread biings life ” 
So he lay down in the yard again, sick with relief at being alone 
again For with the peasants he could be alone, but his owm 
friends would never let him be alone And in the safety of the 
yard, the young cock was dear to him, as it shouted in the helpless 
zest of life, and fimshed m the helpless humiliation of being tied by 
the leg This day the ass stood swishing her tail under the shed. 
The man w'ho had died lay down and turned utterly away from life, 
in the sickness of death m life 


But the woman brought ivane and ^vate^, and sweetened cakes, 
and roused him, so that he ate a httle, to please her The day was 
hot, and as she crouched to seiv^’e him, he saw her breasts s\\ ay from 
her humble body, under her smock He knew she washed he ^vould 
desire her, and she w^as youngish, and not unpleasant And he, rvho 
had never kno%vn a woman, would have desired her if he could 
But he could not want her, though he felt gently to^\ ards her soft, 
crouching, humble body But it was her thoughts, her conscious- 
ness, he could not mingle with She was pleased ivith the money, 
and now she wanted to take more from him She w^anted the 
embrace of his body But her httle soul w^as hard, and short-sighted 
and grasping, her body had its little greed, and no gentle leverence 
of the return gift So he spoke a quiet, pleasant word to her, and 
turned away He could not touch the httle, personal body, tlic 
little, personal hfe of this woman, nor in any other. He turned 
away from it without hesitation 


Risen from the dead, he had reahzed at last that the body too 
has its httle life, and beyond that, the greater life He was virnm" 
in recoil from the httle, greedy life of the body But now^ he knew 
that virgimty is a form of greed , and that the body nses again to 
give and to take, to take and to give, ungreedily Now^ he knew 
that he had risen for the woman, or women, who knew the greater 
life of the body, not greedy to give, not greedy to take, and with 
whom he could mingle his body But having died, he was patient 
knowing there was Pme, an etermty of time And lie was dnven 
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by no greedy desiic, cither to give himself to others, oi to srasn 
anydiing foi himself For lie had died ^ ^ 

The peasant came home from work, and said . 

Master, I thank you for the money. But we did not want it 
And all I ha\c is yours.” 

But the man who had died was sad, because the peasant stood 
there in the little, pcisonal body, and Ins eyes were cunning and 
sparkling with the hope of gi cater lewaids in money, later on 
Tme, tile peasant had taken lum in free, and had risked getting 
no reward. But the hope ^sas cunning in him Yet even this was 
as men are made So when tlie peasant w'ould have helped him to 
ri'^e, for night had fallen, the man who had died said 

“ Don't touch me, brother I am not yet nsen to the Father ” 
The sunburned with gi eater splendour, and burnished the young 
cock biightci But the peasant kept tlie string renewed, and the 
bird was a prisoner Yet tlic flame of life burned up to a sharp 
point in the cock, so that it eyed askance and haughtily the man who 
had died And the man smiled and held the bird dear, and he 
said to It : 

Surely thou art nsen to the Father, among birds ” 

And the young cock, answenng, crowed 

^Vhcn at dawm on the third mormng the man went to the garden, 
he was absoibcd, thinking of tlie greater life of the body, beyond 
the little, naiTOW, personal life So he came through the thick scieen 
of laurel and myTtlc bushes, near the rock, suddenly, and he saw 
tlircc women near the tomb One was Madeleine, and one was the 
vs Oman who had been Ins mother, and the third was a woman he 
knew^, called Joan He looked up, and saw them all, and they saw 
him, and they'’ were all afiaid 

He stood arrested in the distance, knowing they were there to 
claim him back, bodily. But he would m no wise return to them 
Pallid m the shadow of a grey mormng that w^as blowing to ram, 
he savv them, and turned away But Madeleme hastened towards 

“ I did not bring them,” she said “ They have come of them- 
selves Sec, I have brought you money ' Will you not speak 
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She offered lum some gold pieces, and he took them, saying 
“ May I have this money ^ I shall need it I cannot speak to 
them, for I am not yet ascended to the Father. And I must leave 

you now ” j 

« Ah > Where will you go ^ she cned. 



He looked at her, and saw she was cluiching for the man m him 
who had died and dead, the man of his )oulh and his mission, 
of his chastity and his fear, of his little life, his ^jiving ss'itliont taking. 

“ I must go to my Father ’ ” lie said. 

“And you will leave us^ There is your mother * site cited, 
turning round with the old anguish, which )Ct was swet I to licr. 

“ Bui now I must ascend to my Father, ’ he said, and he drev/ 
back into the bushes, and so tinned quicl'ly, and ^\f nt ana), saying 
to lumsclf 

“ Now I belong to no one and have no connection, and niwsion 
or gospel IS gone from me Lo ’ I cannot make c\'cn in% own life, 
and what have I to save ? . I can Icain to be alone ’’ 

So he went back to the peasants’ house to the ■sard where the 
young cock was tied li) the leg, with a siring. And he w'anted no 
one, for it w^as best to be alone ; for the picscnec of people made 
him lonely The sun and the subtle sake of spring healed his 
wounds, even the gaping w^ound of disillusion thiough his bowels' 
was closing up. And lus need of men and w'omcn, his fever to ha\c 
them and to be saved by tliem, this too w^as healing in him. What-* 
evei came of touch between himself and the race of men, henceforth, 
should come wathout trespass or compulsion. For he said to himself : 

“ I tried to compel them to hvc, so they compelled me to die It 
is always so, with compulsion The recoil kills the ad\ ancc. No\v 
IS my time to be alone ” 

Therefore he went no more to the gaidcn, but la) still and saw 
the sun, or walked at dusk across the oh\ c slopes, among the green 
wheat, that rose a palm-breadth higher every’ sunny day And 
ahvays he thought to himself 

“ How good It is lo have fulfilled my mission, and to be beyond 
It Now I can be alone, and leave all things to tliemselves,' and 
the fig-tree may be barren if it wall, and the rich may be rich My 
way IS my own alone ” 

So the green jets of lea'ves unspread on the fig-tree, %\atli the 
bright, translucent, green blood of the tree And the )oung cock 
grew brighter, more lustrous mth the sun’s burmslnng ; yet ahvays 
tied by the leg wth a string And the sun w^ent dowm more and 
more m pomp, out of the gold and red-flushed air The man w^ho 
had died was aware of it all, and he thought . 

“ The Word is but the midge that bites at evening Man is 
tormented with words hke midges, and they follow him nght into 
the tomb. But beyond the tomb they cannot go Now I have 
passed the place where words can bite no more and the an is clear 


and there is nothing to say, and I am. alone ^vithin my own skin 
which IS the walls of all my domam ” ^ ’ 

So he healed of his wounds, and enjoyed his immortahty of being 
,ahve without fi'et For in the tomb he had slipped that noose which 
we call care For m the tomb he had left his striving self, which 
cares and asserts itself Now his uncanng self healed and became 
whole \nthm his skin, and he smiled to himself with puie aloneness, 
winch IS one sort of immortahty 

Then he said to liimself * “ I will wander the earth, and say 
nothmg For nothing is so marv^ellous as to be alone m the pheno- 
menal world, which is raging, and yet apart And I have not seen 

bhnded by my confusion within it Now I 
will wanHer among the stirrmg of the phenomenal world, for it is 
the stirimg of all things among themselves which leaves me puiely 
alone ’ 

So he communed with himself, and decided to be a physician 
Because the pol^’■er was still in him to heal any man or child who 
touched his compassion Therefore he cut his hair and Ins beard 
after the light faslnon, and smiled to himself And he bought 
himself shoes, and the right mantle, and put the right cloth over Ins 
head, hiding all the little scars And the peasant said 
Master, will you go forth from us ^ ” 

“ Yes, for the time is come for me to return to men.” 

So he gave the peasant a piece of money, and said to him 

“ Give me the cock that escaped and is now tied by the leg For 
he shall go forth with me ” 

So foi a piece of money the peasant gave the cock to the man 
who had died, and at dawn the man who had died set out into the 
phenomenal world, to be fulfilled in his own loneliness m the midst 
of It For previously he had been too much mixed up in it Then 
he had died Now he must come back, to be alone m the midst 
Yet even now he did not go quite alone, for under his arm, as he 
went, he carried the cock, whose tail fluttered gaily behind, and 
who craned his head excitedly, for he too was adventuring out for 
the first time into the wider phenomenal world, which is the stirnng 
of the body of cocks also. And the peasant ivoman shed a few 
tears but then went indoors, being a peasant, to look again at the 
pieces of money And it seemed to her, a gleam came out of the 

pieces of money, wonderful , , , , 

The man who had died wandered on, and it was a sumi} day. 

He looked around as he went, and stood aside as the pack-tiam 
passed by, towards the city And he said to himself : 
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“ Strange is the phenomenal world, duly and clean together ! 
And I am the same. Yet I am apart ' And life bubbles vanously. 
"Why should I have wanted it to bubble ail alike ^ What a pity I 
preached to them ' A sermon is so much more likely to cake into 
mud, and to close the fountains, than is a psalm or a song. I made 
a mistake I understand that they executed me for prcacliing to 
them Yet they could not finally execute me, for noiv I am nsen 
in my mvn aloneness, and inherit the earth, since I lay no claim 
on It And I will be alone in the seethe of all things , first and 
foremost, forever, I shall be alone But I must toss this bird into 
the seethe of phenomena, for he must ride his ivave How hot he 
is with hfe ' Soon, in some place, I shall leave him among the 
hens And perhaps one evemng, I shall meet a woman who can 
lure my nsen body, yet leave me my aloneness For the body of 
my desiie has died, and I am not in touch an^w/here Yet how do 
I know > All at least is life And this cock gleams with bright 
aloneness, though he answers the lure of hens And I shall hasten 
on to that village on the hill ahead of me ; already I am tired and 
weak, and want to close my eyes to every tiling ” 

Hastening a httle with the desire to have finished going, he 
overtook tvs'o men going slowly, and talking And being soft-footed 
he heard they were speaking of himself And he remembered 
them, for he had known them in his life, the life of his mission 
So he greeted them, but did not disclose himself in the dusk, and 
they did not know him He said to them 

“ What then of him who would be king, and was nut to death 
for It ? ” & F 

They answered suspiciously “ Wliy ask you of him ^ ” 

“ I have known him, and thought much about him,” he said 
So they replied • “ He has risen ” 

“ Yea 1 And where is he, and how does he hve ” 

“ We know not, for it is not revealed Yet he is nsen and in a 
httle while will ascend unto the Father ” ’ 

“ Yea 1 And where then is his Father ” 

“ Know ye not ^ You are then of the Gentiles ' The Father is 
in Heaven, above the cloud and the firmament ” 

“ Truly ^ Then how ivill he ascend ^ ” 

“ As Elijah the Prophet, he shall go up in a glorv ” 

“ Even into the sky.” 

“ Into the sky ” 

“ Then is he not risen in the flesh ^ 

“ He is risen in the flesh ” 
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And will he take flesh up into the sky ? ” 

The Father in Heaven will take him up.” 

The man who had died said no more, for his say was over, and 
words beget words, even as gnats. But the man asked him “Why 
do you carry a cock ^ ^ 

‘‘ I am a healer,” he said, “ and the bird hath virtue.” 

“ You are not a believer ^ ” 

“ Yea ' I believe the bird is full of life and virtue ” 

They walked on in silence after this, and he felt they disliked his 
answer So he smiled to himself^ for a dangerous phenomenon in 
the world is a man of narroiv behef, who denies the right of his 
neighbour to be alone And as they came to the outskirts of the 
village, the man who had died stood still m the gloaming and said 
in his old voice * 

“ Know ye me not ^ ” 

And they cried in fear • “ Master > ” 

“ Yea 1 ” he said, laughing softly And he turned suddenly away, 
down a side lane, and was gone under the wall before they knew 
So he came to an inn where the asses stood in the yard And he 
called for fritters, and they were made for him So he slept under a 
shed But in the mormng he was wakened by a loud crowing, and 
his cock’s voice ringing in his ears So he saw the rooster of the inn 
walking forth to battle, with his hens, a goodly number, behind 
him Then the cock of the man who had died sprang forth, and a 
battle began between the birds The man of the inn ran to save 
his rooster, but the man who had died said 

“ If my bird wins I will give him thee And if he lose, thou 
shalt eat him ” 

So the birds fought savagely, and the cock of the man who had 
died killed the common cock of the yard Then the man ivho had 


died said to his young cock . 

“ Thou at least hast found thy kingdom, and the females to thy 
body Thy aloneness can take on splendour, pohshed by the lure 

of thy hens ” ,11 

And he left his bird there, and went on deeper into the pheno- 
menal world, which is a vast complexity of entanglements and 
allurements And he asked himself a last question ' 

“ From what, and to what, could tins infimte wlurl be sailed 
So he went his way, and was alone But the way of the world 
was past belief, as he saw the strange entanglement of passions and 
eireumstance and compulsion everywhere, but always the die 
insomma of compulsion It was fear, the ulUmate fear of death, 
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that made men mad So always he must move on, for if he stayed, 
his neighbours wound tlie stranglmg of their fear and^ bullying 
round him There was notlung he eould touch, for all, in a mad 
assertion of the ego, wanted to put a compulsion on lum, and 
violate his intrinsic solitude It was the mama of cities and societies 
and hosts, to lay a compulsion upon a man, upon all men For men 
and women ahke were mad with the egoistic fear of their o\vn 
notlimgness And he thought of his own mission, how he had tried 
to lay the compulsion of love on all men And the old nausea 
came back on him. For theie was no contact t\nthout a subtle 
attempt to inflict a compulsion And already he had been compelled 
even into death The nausea of the old wound biokc out afresh, 
and he looked again on the world with repulsion, dreading its mean 
contacts 


PART II 

The wind came cold and strong from inland, from tlie invisible 
snows of Lebanon But the temple, facmg south and ivest, toivards 
Egypt, faced the splendid sun of waiter as he emwed dowm toivards 
the sea, the warmth and radiance Hooded m between the pillars of 
painted wood But the sea was invisible, because of the ti ees, though 
Its dashing sounded among the hum of pmes The air was turnmg 
golden to afternoon The ivoman who sensed Isis stood in hei 
yellow robe, and loohed up at tlie steep slopes commg down to tlie 
sea, where the ohve-trees silvered under the wmd hke ivater splash- 
ing She was alone save for the goddess And in the winter after- 
noon the'hght stood erect and magmficent off the invisible sea, 
filhng the hills of the coast She went towards the sun, thiough the 
grove of Mediterranean pine-trees and ever-grecn oaks, in the 
midst of which the temple stood, on a little, tree-covered tongue of 
land between two bays 

It was only a very httie way, and then she stood among the dry 
trunks of the outermost pmes, on the rocks under winch the sea 
smote and sucked, facing the open where the bright sun gloried in 
winter The sea was dark, almost indigo, runmng away from the 
land, and crested with white The hand of the wind brushed it 
strangely with shadow, as it brushed tlie ohves of the slopes with 
silver And there was no boat out The three boats w’^ere drawn 
high upon the steep shingle of the httie bay, by the small grey tower 
Along the edge of the shmgle ran a high wall, inside which was a 
garden occupying the bnef flat of the bay, then rising in teiraces 
up the steep slope of the coast. And there, some httie way up 
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uiihin another v.’zW, stood the low while \alla, ivlme and alone as 
the coast, overlooking the sea But lugher, much higher up, where 
the ohvcft Iiaci given %vay to pmc-uecs again, ran the coast road, 
keeping to the height to be aboi'c the gulhes that came down to the 
bays. 

Upon It all poured the ro>'al sunslime of the January afternoon 
Oi lather, all was part of die gieat sun, glow and substance and 
immaculate loneliness of the sea and pure brightness 

Ciouching in the rocks above the dark water, which only swung 
up and down, two slaves, half naked, w'ere dressing pigeons for the 
e\ emng meal. They pierced the throat of a blue, hve bird, and let 
the drops of blood fall into the heaving sea, with curious concen- 
tration. Tliev W'ere peiformmg some sacrifice, or working some 
mcantation. The ivoman of the temple, yellow and wlute and alone 
like a winter narcissus^ stood between the pines of the small, humped 
peninsula where the temple sccredy liid, and watched 

A black-and-iviutc pigeon, \a\idly white, like a ghost escaped 
o\er the low’ dark seaj sped out, caught the wind, tilted, rode, 
soared, and sivcpt over the pine-trees, and wheeled away, a speck, 
inland It had escaped The priestess'lieard the cry of the boy 
slave, a srarden slave of about seventeen. He raised his arms to 


hcai-en m anger as the pigeon -wheeled aw'ay, naked and angry and 
•\oung he held out lus arms Then he turned and seized the girl 
in an access of rage, and beat her with his fist that was stained 


with pigeon's blood And she lay dowm ivitli her face hidden, 
passive and quivcnng. The woman who owned tliem watched 
And as she watched, she saw' another onlooker, a stranger, m a low, 
broad hat, and a cloak of grey homespun, a dark bearded man stand- 
ing on the httle causeway of a rock that was the neck of her temple 
peninsula By tlie blowmg of lus dark-grey cloak she saw lum 
And he saw her, on the rocks like a white-and-yellow naxcissus, 
because of the flutter of her white linen tunic, below the yellow 
mantle of wool And both of them watched the tw'o slaves 
The boy suddenly left off beating the girl. He crouched over her, 
touching her, trying to make her speak But she lay quite inert, 
face down on the smoothed rock. And he put his arms round her 
and lifted her, but she shpped back to earth like one dead, yet far 
too quickly for anything dead The boy, desperate, caught her by 
the hips and hugged her to him, turmng her over there There she 
seemed inert, all her fight was in her shoulders He twisted her 
over intent and unconscious, and pushed his hands between her 
thighs, to push them apart And in an instant he was covermg tier 
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in the blind, frightened frenzy of a boy’s first passion Quick and 
frenzied his young body quivered naked on hers, blind, for a minute. 
Then it lay quite still, as if dead 

And then, in terror, he peeped up He peeped round, and drew 
slowly to his feet, adjusting his loin-rag. He saw the stranger, and 
then he saw, on the rocks beyond, the lady of Isis, his mistress 
And as he saw her, his whole body shrank and cowed, and with a 
strange cringing motion he scuttled lamely towards the door in the 
wall 

The girl sat up and looked after him WTien she had seen him 
disappear, she too looked round And she saw the stranger and the 
priestess Then with a sullen movement she turned aivay, as if 
she had seen nothing, to the four dead pigeons and the knife, which 
lay there on the rock And she began to stop the small feathers, 
so that they rose on the vnnd like dust 

The priestess turned away Slaves * Let the overseer watch 
them She was not interested She went slowly through the pines 
again, back to the temple, which stood in the sun in a small clearing 
at the centre of the tongue of land It was a small temple of wood, 
painted all pink and white and blue, having at the front four 
wooden pillars rising like stems to the swollen lotus-bud of Eg>q>t 
at the top, supporting the roof and open, spiky lotus-flowers of the 
outer frieze, which went round under the eaves Two loiv steps of 
stone led up to the platform before the pillars, and the chamber 
behind the pillars was open There a low stone altar stood, with 
a few embers in its hollow, and the dark stam of blood in its end 
groove 

She knew her temple so w^ell, for she had built it at her oivn 
expense, and tended it for seven years There it stood, pink and 
white, like a flower in the little clearing, backed by blackish ever- 
green oaks , and the shadow of afternoon was already washing over 
its pillar-bases 

She enteied slowly, passing through to the dark inner chamber, 
hghted by a perfumed oil-flame And once more she pushed shut 
the door, and once more she threw a few grams of incense on a 
biazier before the goddess, and once more she sat down before her 
goddess, in the almost-darloiess, to muse, to go away into the dreams 
of the goddess 

It was Isis ; but not Isis, Mother of Horus It was Isis Bereaved 
Isis in Search The goddess, in painted marble, lifted her face and 
strode, one thigh forward through the frail fluting of her robe m 
the anguish of bereavement and of search She was looking for the 
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fragments of tiic dead Osiris, dead and scattered asunder, dead, torn 
apart, and tlnovvii in fragments over the wide world And she must 
find his hands and his feet, lus heart, liis thighs. Ins head, his belly, 
she must gather lum together and fold her arms round the re- 
assembled bod)^ till It became warm again, and roused to life, and 
could embrace her, and could fecundate her womb And the 
stiangc raptuic and anguish of search went on through the years, 
as slic lifted her throat and her hollowed eyes looked inward, m the 
tormented ecstasy of seeking, and the delicate navel of her bud-hke 
belly shoved through the frail, girdled lobe with the eternal asking, 
^hing, of her search And through the years she found him bit by 
bit, heart and head and hmbs and body And yet she had not 
found tlic last reality, the final clue to him, that alone could bring 
liim really back to her. For she was Isis of the subtle lotus, the womb 
%vhich waits submerged and in bud, waits for the touch of that other 
inwaid sun that streams its rays from the loins of the male Osins 
Tins was the m}Stcr)^ the woman had served alone for seven years, 
since she was twenty, till now she was twenty-seven Before, when 
she was young, she had lived m the world, in Rome, in Ephesus, m 
Eg>'pt For licr father had been one of Anthony’s captains and 
comrades, had fought with Anthony and had stood with him when 
Caesar was murdered, and through to the days of shame Then he 
liad come again across to Asia, out of favour with Rome, and had 
been killed in the mountains beyond Lebanon The widow, having 


no favour to hope for from Octavius, had retired to her small 
property on the coast under Lebanon, taking her daughter from 
the iv'orld, a girl of nineteen, beautiful but unmarried 

Wlien she was young the girl had knoivn Cassar, and had shrunk 
from his eagle-like rapacity The golden Anthony had sat with her 
many a haS-hour, in the splendour of his great limbs and glowing 
manhood, and talked with her of the philosophies and the gods 
For he was fascinated as a child by the gods, though he mocked at 
them, and forgot them in his own vamty. But he said to her 
" I have sacrificed two doves for you, to Venus, for I am afraid 
you make no offering to the sweet goddess Beware you will offend 
her Come, why is the flower of you so cool within ^ Does “ever 
a ray nor a glance find its way through ? Ah, come, a maid should 
open to the sun, when the sun leans towards her to caress her 
And the big, bnght eyes of Anthony laughed down on her, bathing 
her m his dow. And she felt the lovely glow of his male beauty and 
his amorousness bathe all to hmbs tmd her body 
he said • the very flower of her womb was cool, was almost cold,. 
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like a bud m shadow of frost, for all the flooding of his sunshine. 
So Anthony, respecting her father, who loved her, had left her. 

And it had ahvays been the same. She saw many men, young and 
old And on the whole, she hked the old ones best, for they talked 
to her still and sincere, and did not expect her to open like a flower 
to the sun of their maleness Once she asked a philosopher . “ Are 
all women born to be given to men ? ” To which the old man 
ansivered sloivly . 

“ Rare women wait for the re-born man For the lotus, as you 
know, will not ansiver to all the bright heat of the sun But she 
cuives her dark, hidden head in the depths, and stirs not Till, 
in the mght, one of these rare, invisible suns that have been killed 
and shine no more, rises among the stars in unseen purple, and like 
the Molet, sends its rare, purple rays out into the mght To these 
tlic lotus stirs as to a caress, and rises upwards through the flood, 
and lifts up her bent head, and opens with an expansion such as 
no other flow^’er knows, and spreads her sharp rays of bhss, and 
oflers her soft, gold depths such as no other flower possesses, to the 
penetration of the flooding, violet-dark sun that has died and risen 
and makes no show But for the golden brief day-suns of show such 
as Anthony, and for the hard winter suns of power, such as Cssar, 
the lotus stirs not, nor will ever stir Those will only tear open the 
bud All, I tell you, wait for the re-born and W'ait for the bud to 
stir 

So she had waited For all the men were soldiers or politici an s 
in the Roman spell, assertive, manly, splendid apparently, but of an 
imvaid meanness, an inadequacy And Rome and Egypt ahke, 
had left her alone, unroused. And she was a w^oman to herself, she 
ivould not give herself for a surface glow, nor marry for reasons 
She w'ould w^ait for the lotus to stir. 

x\nd then, m Egypt, she had found Isis, in whom she spelled her 
mvsteiy She had brought Isis to the shores of Sidon, and hved with 
her in the mystery of searcli ; ivhilst her mother, who loved affairs, 
controlled the small estate and tlie slaves with a free hand. ^ 

When the woman had roused from her muse and risen to perform 
the last brief ntual to Isis, she replenished the lamp and left the 
sanctuarv. locking the door In the outer world, the sun had already 
set, and tiwlight w^as chill among the humming trees, winch hummed 
still, though the wind was abating. 

A stranger m a dark, broad hat rose from the corner of the temple 
steps, holding his hat m the wmd He was dark-faced, with a black 
pointed bcaid. “ O Madam, whose shelter may I implore? ” he 
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said to the ^sonian, who stood m her yellow mantle on a step above 
him, beside a pink-and-wliite painted pillar. Her face was rather 
long and pale, her dusky blonde hair was held under a thin gold 
net. She looked down on the vagabond with indifference It was 
the same she had seen watclung the slaves 

Why come you down from the road ^ ” she asked. 

“ I sa%s the temple like a pale flower on tlic coast, and would rest 
arnong the trees of the precincts, if the lady of the goddess permits ” 
" It is Isis m Search,” she said, answering Ins first question 
“ The goddess is great,” he replied 

She looked at him still mth mistrust There was a faint remote 
smile in the dark eyes lifted to her, though the face was hollow 
^\ith suffering The vagabond dmned her hesitation, and was 
mocking her. 

“ Stay here upon the steps,” she said “ A slave will show you 
the shelter ” 

“ The lady of Egypt is gracious ” 

She went down the rocky path of the humped peninsula, in her 
gilded sandals Beautiful were her ivory feet, beneath the white 
tunic, and above the saffron mantle her dusky-blonde head bent as 
tvith endless rausmgs. A woman entangled in her own dream 
Tiic man smiled a little, half-bitterly, and sat again on the step to 
wait drawing his mantle round him, m tlie cold twihght 
At length a slave appeared, also in hodden giey 
“ Seek ye the shelter of our lady ^ ” he said insolently 
" Even so ” 

“ Then come.” 

With the brusque insolence of a slave waiting on a vagabond, the 
young fellow led through the trees and down into a little gully in 
the rock, ^vhere, almost m darkness, was a small cave, with a litter 
of the tall heaths that grew on the waste places of the coast, under 
the stone-pines The place was dark, but absolutely silent from the 
wind There was still a faint odour of goats 

“ Here sleep I ” said the slave “ For the goats come no more 
on this half-island And there is water ' ” He pointed to a little 
basm of rock where the maidenhair fern fnnged a dripping mouthful 


of water. , , , . , 

Hawng scornfully bestowed his patronage, the slave departed 
The man who had died chmbed out to the tip of the peninsula, 
where the wave thrashed It was rapidly getting dark, and the 

stars were coming out The wind was abating for the mght Inland 

the steep grooved upslope was dark to the long wavering outhne of 
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the crest against the translucent sky. Only noi\ and then, a jantcrri! 
flickered towards the villa 

The man who had died went back to the siicltcr. There he took, 
bread from his leather pouch, dipped it in the water of the liny 
spring, and slowly ate Having eaten and washed his mouth, he 
looked once more at the bright stars in the pure windy sky, then 
settled the heath for his bed Having laid his hat and his sandals 
aside, and put his pouch undci his cheek foi a pillow, he slept, for 
he was very tired. Yet during the night the cold svokc him, pinch- 
ing wearily through his weariness Outside was brilliantly starry^, 
and still windy He sat and hugged himself in a sort of coma, and 
towards dawn w^enl to sleep again. 

In the mormng the coast svas still chill in shadow, though the 
sun was up behind the hills, when the w^oman came down from 
the villa towards the goddess Tlie sea ivas fair and pale blue, 
lovely in newness, and at last the wind was still Yet the wa\ cs 
broke white in the many rocks, and tore in the shingle of the little 
bay The woman came slowly, tow^ards her dream Yet she was 
awaie of an interruption 

As she followed the httle neck of lock on to her jienmsula, and 
climbed the slope between the trees to the temple, a slave came 
down and stood, making his obeisance There was a faint insolence 
in his humility “ Speak ' ” she said 

“ Lady, the man is there, he still sleeps Lady, may I speak ? 

“ Speak ! ” she said, repelled by the fellow^ 

“ Lady, the man is an escaped malefactor ” 

The slave seemed to triumph in imparting the unpleasant news.. 
“ By what sign ? ” 

“ Behold his hands and feet ' Will the lady look on him ^ 

“ Lead on ' ” 

The slave led quickly over the mound of the lull dow'n to the 
tiny ravine There he stood aside, and the woman went into the 
crack towards the cave Her heart beat a httle Above all she must 
preserve her temple inviolate 

The vagabond was asleep with his cheek on his senp, ius mantle 
wrapped round him, but his bare, soiled feet curhng side by side,, 
to keep each other warm, and his hand lying loosely clenched iri 
sleep And in the pale skin of his feet usually covered by sandal- 
straps, she saw the scars, and in the palm of the loose hand. 

She had no interest m men, particularly in the servile cl^s Yet 
she looked at the sleeping face It was worn, hoUow, and rather 
ugly. But, a true priestess, she saw the other kind of beauty in it 
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thc^ sheer stillness of the deeper life There was even a sort of 
majesty in the dark brows, over the still, hollow cheeks. She saw 
mat his black hair, left long, m contrast to the Roman fashion was 
touched with gray at the temples, and the black pointed beard had 
threads of gray But that must be suffering or misfortune, for the 
man was young. His dusky skin had the silvery glisten of youth 

There %vas a beauty of much suffering, and the strange calm 
candour of finer life in the whole dehcate ughness of the face For 
the first time she w'as touched on tlie quick at the sight of a man, 
as if Ac tip of a fine flame of hvmg had touched her It w^as the 
first time Men had roused all kinds of feehng m her, but never 
had touched her with Ae flamc-tip of life. 

She went back under the rock to whei e the slave waited 
“ Knoiv * ” she said This is no malefactor, but a free citizen 
of the cast Do not disturb him But w'hen he comes forth, bnng 
iiim to me , tell him I would speak with lum ” 

She spoke coldly, foi she found slaves invariably repellent, a 
little repulsn c They were so embedded in the lesser hfe, and their 
appetites and Acir small consciousness were a little Asgustmg So 
she rapped her dream round her, and went to the temple, where a 
slavc-girl brought winter roses and jasmine, for the altar But 
to*day, even in her mimstrations, she was disturbed 

The sun rose over Ae hill, sparkhng, the light fell tnumphantly 
on the httle pine-covered pcmnsula of the coast, and on the pink 
temple, in the pnstine newness The man who had died woke up, 
and put on his sandals. He put on his hat too, slung his scrip under 
his mantle, and w'ent out, to sec Ae mormng in all its blue and its 
new gold. He glanced at the little yellow-and- white narcissus 
sparkhng gaily in the rocks. And he saw the slave waiting for him 
like a menace 

“ Master ! ” said the slave “ Our lady would speak with you at 


the house of Isis ” 

“ It is well,” said the wanderer 

He went slowly, staying to look at the pale blue sea hke a flower 
in unruffled bloom, and the white fringes among the rocks, like 
white rock-flowers, the hoUow slopes slieenng up high from Ae 
shore ffrey with ohve-trees and green with bright young wheat, 
and set with the wlnte small villa All fair and pure in the January 


The^fun fell on the corner of the temple, he sat down on the step 
in the sunshine, in the infinite patience of waiting. He had come 
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back to bfej but not the same life that he had left, the life of little 
people and the httle day. Re-born, he was in the other life, the 
greater day of the human consciousness And he was alone and 
apart from the little day, and out of contact with the daily people 
Not yet had he accepted the irrevocable noli me tangere which 
separates the re-born from the vulgar The separation was absolute, 
as yet here at the temple he felt peace, the hard, bright pagan peace 
with hostility of slaves beneath 

The woman came into the dark inner doorway of the temple, 
from the shrine, and stood there, hesitating She could see the 
daik figure of the man, sitting in that terrible stillness that was 
portentous to her, had something almost menacing in its patience 
She advanced across the outer chamber of the temple, and the 
man, becoming aware of her, stood up She addressed him in 
Greek, but he said . 

“ Madam, my Greek is hmited Allow me to speak vulgar Syrian.” 
“ Whence come you ^ Whither go you ^ ” she asked, with a 
hurried preoccupation of a priestess 

“ From the east beyond Damascus — and I go west as the road 
goes,” he rephed slowly 

She glanced at him with sudden anxiety and shyness 
“ But why do you have the marks of a malefactor ? ” she asked 
abruptly 

“ Did the Lady of Isis spy upon me in my sleep ? ” he asked, with 
a gray weariness 

“ The slave warned me — ^your hands and feet ” she said 

He looked at her Then he said : 

“ Will the Lady of Isis allow me to bid her farewell, and 8:0 uo 
to the road ? ” 

The wnd came in a sudden puff, liftmg his mantle and his hat 
He put up his hand to hold the bnm, and she saw again the thin 
brown hand with its scar. 

“ See ! The scar ' ” she said, pointing. 

“ Even so ’ ” he said “ But farewell, and to Isis my homage and 
my thanks for sleep.” ° 

He was going. But she looked up at him with her wondering 
blue eyes ® 

“ Will you not look at Isis ^ ” she said, with sudden impulse 
And something stirred in him, hke pain ^ 

“ Where then ? ” he said 
“ Come ' ” 

He followed her into the inner shrine, into the almost-darkness 



When Ins eyes got used to the famt glow of the lamp, he saw the 
goaac-s siudmg like a ship, eager m the swirl of her gown, and he 
made ms obeisance 

Great is Isis * ^ he said. “ In her search she is greater than 
death. ondcrnil is such walking in a woman, wonderful the goal 
All men praise thee, Isis, thou greater than the mother unto man ’’ 
The woman of Isis heard and threw incense on the brazier Then 
she looked at the man 

Is It well with thee heie ^ she asked him “ Has Isis brought 
thee home to herself? ” 

He looked at the priestess in wonder and trouble 
" I know not,” he said. 

But the woman was pondering that tliis was the lost Osins She 
felt it in the quick of her soul And her agitation was intense 
He would not stay in the close, dark, perfumed shnne. He went 
out again to the morning, to the cold air He felt something 
approaching to touch him, and all his flesh was still woven with 
pain and the wild commandment Mli me iangere ' Touch me 
not I Oh, don't touch me ' 

The woman followed into the open with timid eagerness He 
was moMng away 

“ O stranger, do not go ' O stay awhile with Isis ' ” 

He looked at her, at her face open like a flower, as if a sun had 
risen in her soul And again his loins stirred 
“ Would you detain me, girl of Isis ” he said 
“ Stay ' I am sure you arc Osiris ! ” she said 
He laughed suddenly. “ Not yet ^ ” he said Then he looked 
at her wistful face “ But I will sleep another night in the cave of 
the goats, if Isis wills it,” he added 
She put her hands together with a priestess’s childish happiness 
“ Ah * Isis will be glad f ” she said 

So he went down to the shore, in great trouble, saying to himself : 

“ Shall I give myself into this touch ^ Shall I give myself into this 
touch ^ Men have tortured me to death with their touch Yet this 
girl of Isis is a tender flame of heahng I am a physician, yet I 
have no healing hke the flame of this tender girl The flame of this 
tender girl 1 Like the first pale crocus of the spring How 
could I have been bhnd to the healing and the bliss in the crocus- 
like body of a tender woman ! Ah, tenderness ' More terrible and 

lovely than the death I died ” i i i. 

He pried small shell-fish from the rocks, and ate them with relish 

and wonder for the simple taste of the sea And inwardly, he was 
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tremulous, thinking “ Dare I conic into touch ’ For ihis is further 
than death I have dared to let tlicm lay liands on me and put me 
to death But dare I come into this tender touch of life ? Oli, this 
IS harder ” 

But the woman went into the shiinc again, and sal lapt in pure 
muse, through the long houis, watching the swirling stiidc ol the 
yearning goddess, and the navel of the bud-likc belly, like a seal 
on the virgin uigc of the search And she gave herself to the woman- 
flow and to the urge of Isis in Seaich. 

Towards sundown she went on the peninsula to look for him. 
And she found him gone tow'ards the sun, as she Had gone the day 
before, and sitting on the pmc-nccdlcs at the foot of the tree, where 
she had stood when first she saw him Noiv she appioachcd tremu- 
lously and slowly, afiaid lest he did not want her She stood near 
him unseen, till suddenly he glanced up at her from undci his 
broad hat, and saw the westenng sun m her netted hair. He was 
startled, yet he expected her 

“ Is that your home ^ ” he said, pointing to the w'hitc low wlla 
on the slope of olives 

“ It IS my mother’s house She is a widow, and I am her only 
child 

“ And are these all her slaves ^ ” 

“ Except those that are mine ” 

Their eyes met for a moment 

“ Will you too sit to see the sun go dowm ^ ’’ he said. 

He had not risen to speak to her He had knowm too much pain. 
So she sat on the dry brown pine-needles, gathermg her saffron 
mantle round her knees A boat was coming m, out of the open 
glow into the shadow of the bay, and slaves were lifting small nets, 
their babble coming off the surfhee of the w'atcr 
“ And this is home to you,” he said 
“ But I serve Isis in Search,” she replied 
He looked at her She was hke a soft, musing cloud, somehow 
remote His soul smote him with passion and compassion 

“ Mayst thou find thy desire, maiden,” he said, with sudden 
earnestness 

“ And art thou not Osins ^ ” she asked 
He flushed suddenly 

“ Yes, if thou wilt heal me ' ” he said “ For the death aloofness 
is still upon me, and I cannot escape it ” 

She looked at him for a moment in fear, from the soft blue sun of 
her eyes Then she lowered her head, and they sat in silence in 
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the waimth and glow of the western sun the man who had died 
and the tvoman of the pure search. " 

T 4 . sun was curving down to the sea, in grand winter splendour. 
It fell on the twinkhng, naked bodies of the slaves, with their ruddy 
broad hams and tlieir small black heads, as they ran spreading the 
nets on tlie pebble beach The all-toleiant Pan watched over them 
All-tolerant Pan should be their god for ever 
The woman rose as the sun's rim dipped, saying : 

If you will stay, I shall send down victual and covering ” 

“ The lady your mother, what -will she say ? ” 

The \voman of Isis looked at him strangely, but with a tinge of 
misgiwng 

It IS my own,” she said 

It IS good,” he said, smiling family, and foreseeing difficulties. 
He watched her go, with her absorbed, strange motion of the 
self-dedicate Her dun head was a little bent, the white linen swung 
about her ivory^ ankles And he saw the naked slaves stand to look 
at her, wath a certain wonder, and even a certain mischief But she 
passed intent tlirough the door in the wall, on the bay 

The man who had died sat on at the foot of the tree overloobng 
the strand, for on the little shore everything happened. At the 
small stream which ran m round the corner of the property wall, 
^vomen slaves were still washing linen, and now and again came the 
hollow chock ! chock ' chock 1 as they beat it against the smooth 
stones, in the dark little hollow of the pool There was a smell of 


ohve-refuse on the air , and sometimes still the faint rumble of the 
grindstone that was milling the ohves, inside the garden, and the 
sound of the slave calling to the ass at the mill Then through the 
doonvay a woman stepped, a gray-haired woman in a mantle of 
^vhitish wool, and there followed her a bare-headed man m a toga, 
a Roman probably her steward or overseer. They stood on the 
lugh shingle above the sea, and cast round a rapid glance The 
broad-hammed, ruddy-bodied slaves bent absorbed and abject 
over the nets, picking them clean, the women washing linen thrust 
their palms with energy down on the wash, the old slave bent 
absorbed at the water’s edge, waslung the fish and the polyps of the 
catch And the woman and the overseer saw it all, in one glance 
They also saw, seated at the foot of the tree on the rocks of the 
neninsula, the strange man silent and alone And the man who 
had died saw that they spoke of him Out of the little sacred 
world of the peninsula he looked on the common world, and saw 


it still hostile 
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The sun was touching the sea, across the tiny bay stretched the 
shadow of the opposite humped headland Over the shingle, noiv 
blue and cold in shadow, the elderly woman trod heavily, in shadow' 
too, to look at the fish spread in the flat basket of the old man 
crouching at the water’s edge a naked old slave with fat hips and 
shoulders, on whose soft, fairish-orange body the last sun twinkled, 
then died The old slave continued cleanmg the fish absoibedly, 
not looking up : as if the lady were the shadow of twihght falling 
on him 

Then from the gateway stepped two slave-girls with flat baskets 
on their heads, and from one basket the terra-cotta wme-jar and the 
oil-jar poked up, leaning shghtly Over the massive shingle, under 
the wall, came the girls, and the womap of Isis m her saflfron mantle 
stepped in twihght after them Out at sea, the sun still shone. Here 
was shadow The mother with gray head stood at the sea’s edge 
and watched the daughter, all yellow and white, with dun blonde 
head, swinging unseeing and unheeding after the slave-girls, towards 
the neck of rock of the penmsula', the daughter, travelhng in her 
absorbed other- world And not mowng firom her place, the eldeily 
mother watched that procession of three file up the rise of the 
headland, between the trees, and disappear, shut in by trees No 
slave had hfted a head to look The gray-haired woman stiH 
watched the trees where her daughter had disappeared Then she 
glanced again at the foot of the tree, where the man who had died 
was still sitting, inconspicuous now, for the sun had left lum , and 
only the far blade of the sea shone bright It was evemng Patience ! 
Let destiny move * 

The mother plodded with a stamping stride up the shingle * not 
long and swinging and rapt, like the daughter, but short and deter- 
mined Then down the rocks opposite came two naked slaves 
trotting with huge bundles of dark green on their shoulders, so that 
their broad, naked legs twinkled underneath like insects’ legs, and 
their heads were hidden They came trotting across the shingle, 
heedless and intent on their way, when suddenly the man the 
Roman-looking overseer, addressed them, and they stopped dead. 
They stood invisible under their loads, as if they might disappear 
altogether, now they were arrested Then a hand came out^d 
pointed to the pemnsula Then the two green-heaped slaves 
trotted on, towards the temple precincts. The gray-haired 
woman joined the man, and slowly the two passed through the door 
again, from the shingle of the sea to the property of the villa Then 
the old, fat-shouldered slave rose, palhd in the shadow with hic 
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tray of fish from the sea, and the woman rose from the pool dusky 
and alive, piling the wet linen in a heap on to the flat baskets, and 
the daves who had cleaned the net gathered its whitish folds together 
And the old sla\ e with the flsli basket on his shoulder, and the women 
slaves \ntli the heaped baskets of wet linen on their heads, and the 
two sla\cs with the folded net, and the slave with oars on his 
shouldcis, and the boy with the folded sail on his arm, gathered 
in a naked group near tlic door, and the man who had died heard 
the low buzz of tlicir chatter Then as the ivmd wafted cold, they 
began to pass through the door 

It vas the life of the little day, the life of little people And the 
man who had died said to himself “ Unless we encompass it in 
the greater day, and set the little life m the circle of the greater life, 
all IS disaster ’’ 


Even the tops of the hills were in shadow Only the sky was 
still upwaidly radiant The sea was a vast miky shadow The 
man who had died rose a little stiffly, and turned into the grove 
There was no one at the temple He went on to his lair in the 
rock There, the slave-men had carried out the old heath of the 
bedding, swept the rock floor, and were spreading with nice art the 
mvrtlc, then the rougher heath, then the soft, bushy heath-tips on 
top, foi a bed Ovei it all they put a well-tanned white ox-skm 
The maids had laid folded woollen covers at the head of the cave, 


and the wine-jar, the oil-jar, a terra-cotta dnnkmg-cup, and a basket 
containing bread, salt, cheese, dried figs and eggs, stood neatly 
arranged There was also a little brazier of charcoal The cave 


u as suddenly full, and a dwelling-place 

The woman of Isis stood m the hollow by the tiny spring 
Only one slave at a time could pass The girl-slaves waited at 
the entrance to the narrow place When the man who had died 
appeared, the woman sent the girls away The men-slaves still 
ai ranged the bed, making the job as long as possible But the woman 
of Isis dismissed them too And the man who had died came to 
look at his house 

“ Is It well ^ ” the woman asked him 

“ It is very well,” the man rephed “ But the lady, your mother, 
and he who is no doubt the steward, watched while the slaves 
brought the goods Will they not oppose you ^ ” 

I have my own portion ' Can I not give of my own ^ Who is 
going to oppose me and the gods ? ” she said, with a cei tain so t 
fury touched with exasperation So that he knew that her mother 
W(Sld oppose her, and that the spirit of the little life would fight 
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against the spirit of the greater And he thought “ Why did the 
woman of Isis relinquish her portion in the daily world ^ She should 
have kept her goods fiercely ' ” 

“ Will you eat and drink ^ ” she slid “ On the ashes are warm 
eggs And I will go up to the meal at the villa But in the second 
hour of the night I shall come down to the temple O, then, will 
you come too to Isis ^ ” She looked at him, and a queei glow 
dilated her eyes This was her dream, and it was greater than her- 
self He could not bear to thwart her or huit her in the least thing 
now She was in the full glow of her woman’s mystery 
“ Shall I wait at the temple ^ ” he said 

“ O, wait at the second hour and I shall come ” He heard the 
humming supplication in her voice and his fibres quivered 
“ But the lady, your mother ^ ” he said gently 
The woman looked at liim, startled 
“ She will not thwart me ' ” she said 

So he knew that the mother would thwart the daughter, for the 
daughter had left hei goods in the hands of her mother, who would 
hold fast to this power 

But she went, and the man who had died lay reclining on his 
couch, and ate the eggs from the ashes, and dipped his bread in 
oil, and ate it, for his flesh was dry and he mixed wine and water, 
and drank And so he lay still, and the lamp made a small bud of 
light. 

He was absoibed and enmeshed m new sensations The woman 
of Isis was lovely to him, not so much in form, as in the wonderful 
womanly glow of her Suns beyond suns had dipped her in 
mysterious fire, the mysterious fire of a potent woman, and to 
touch her was like touching the sun Best of all was her tender 
desire for him, like sunshine, so soft and still 

“ She IS like sunshine upon me,” he said to himself, stretching his 
limbs “ I have never before stretched my limbs in such sunshine, 
as her desire for me The greatest of all gods granted me this ” 

At the same time he was haunted by the fear of the outer world 
“ If they can, they will kill us,” he said to himself “ But tliere is a 
la\v of the sun which protects us ” 

And again he said to himself " I have risen naked and branded 
But if I am naked enough for this contact, I have not died in vain 
Before I was clogged ” 

He lose and went out The night was chill and starry, and of a 
great wintry splendour “There are destinies of splendour,” he said 
to the night, “ aftci all our doom ofhttleness and meanness and pain ” 
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So }ic Ment up sjJently to the temple, and waited m darkness 
agaimi tiic inner wall, looking out on a gi ay darkness, stars, and 
nms of trees And he said again to himself “ Theic are destinies 
of spicndoiii. and there is a greater power” 

So at last he saw the light of her silk lanthorn swinging, coming 
iniermitlciit between the trees, yet coming swiftly She was alone, 
and near, the light softly swishing on her mantle-hem And he 
ticmbled ^\^th fear and witii joy, saying to himself “ I am almost 
more afraid of this touch than I was of death For I am more 
nakedly exposed to it ” 

tt I am^herc, Lady of Isis,” he said softly out of the dark 
Ah * ’ she cried, in fear also, yet m lapture For she was given 
to her dream 


Slie unlocked the door of the shnne, and he followed after her 
Then she latched the door shut again The air inside was warm 
and close and perfumed The man who had died stood by the 
closed door, and watched the woman She had come fiist to the 


goddess And dim-lit, the goddess-statue stood surging forward, a 
little fearsome like a gi cat woman-presence urging 

The piicstcss did not look at him She took off her saffron mantle 
and laid it on a low couch In the dim light she was baie armed, 
in her girdled white tunic But she was still hiding herself away from 
him He stood back in shadow, and watched her softly fan the 
brazier and fling on incense Faint clouds of sweet aroma arose on 
the air She turned to the statue in the ritual of approach, softly 
suaxing forward ivith a slight lurch, liked a moored boat, tipping 
towards the goddess 

He watched the strange rapt woman, and he said to himself 
“ J must leave her alone m her rapture, her female mysteries ” So 
she tipped m her strange forward-swaying rhythm before the god- 
dess Then she broke into a murmur of Greek, which he could not 
understand And, as she murmured, her swaying softly subsided, 
like a boat on a sea that grows still And as he watched her, he 
saw her soul in its aloneness, and its female difference He said to 
himself How different she is from me, how strangely different > 
She IS afraid of me, and my male difference. She is getting herself 
naked and clear of her fear How sensitive and softly alive she is, 
w'lth a life so different from mine ’ How beautiful with a soft strange 
courage of life, so different from my courage of death ' V\diat a 
beautiful thing, like the heart of a rose, like the core of a flame 
She IS making herself completely penetrable Ah ' how terrible to 
fail h( r, or to trespass on her ' 
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She turned to him, her face glowing from the goddess. 

“ You are Osins, aren’t you ? ” she said naively 
“ If you will,” he said 

“ Will you let Isis discover y^ou ^ Will you not take on your 


things ^ ” 

He looked at the woman, and lost his bieath And his uouncls, 
and especially the death-wound thiough his belly, bcg.in to fiy 


“ It has hurt so much ’ ” he said “ You must foigisc me if I 
am still held back ” 

But he took off his cloak and his tunic, and went naked tow'atds 
the idol, his breast panting wnth the sudden tciroi of o\ei whelming 
pain, memory of overwhelming pain, and gncf too bitter 

“ They did me to death ' ” he said in excuse of himself, tinning 
his face to her for a moment 

And she saw' the ghost of the death in him, as he stood thcie 
thin and stark before her, and suddenly' she was terrified, and she 
felt robbed She felt the shadow of the gray, giisly wing of death 
triumphant 

“ Ah, Goddess,” he said to the idol, in the vernacular “ I would 
be so glad to live, if you would give me my' clue again ” 

For here again he felt desperate, faced by the demand of life, 
and burdened still by his death 

“ Let me anoint you ’ ” the woman said to him softly “ Let me 
anoint the scars ’ Show me, and let me anoint them ' ” 

He forgot his nakedness m this re-evoked old pam He sat on the 
edge of the couch, and she poured a little ointment into the palm of 
his hand And as she chafed his hand, it all came back, the nails, 
the holes, the cruelty, the unjust cruelty against him who had 
offered only kindness The agony of injustice and cruelty came over 
him again, as in his death-hour But she chafed the palm, murmur- 
ing “ What was torn becomes a new' flesh, what was a wound is 
full of fresh life , this scar is the eye of the violet ” 

And he could not help smiling at her, in her naive priestess’s 
absorption This was her dream, and he was only a dream-object 
to her She would never know or understand what he was Es- 
pecially she would never know the death that was gone before m 
him But what did it matter^ She was different. She w'as 
w'oman her life and her death were different from his Only she 
was good to him 

When she chafed his feet with oil and tender, tender healmo-, he 
could not refrain from saying to hei 
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Once a woman washed my feet with tears, and wiped them 
witii her hair, and poured on precious ointment ” 

^ The -woman of Isis looked up at him fiom her earnest work 
interrupted again 

Were they hurt then ^ ” she said Your feet ? ” 

I'io, no ! It was while they were wliole 
*' And did you love her ? 

Z passed in her She only wanted to serve,” he replied. 

She had been a prostitute ” 

“ And did you let her serve you ? ” she asked 
“ Yea ” 

Did you let her serve you \wth the coipse of her love ^ ” 

“ Ay ] ” 

Suddenly it dawned on him * I asked tliem all to serve me with 
the corpse of their love. ^ And in the end I offered them only the 

corpse of my love This is my body — take and eat — my corpse 

A vivid shame went through him “ After all,” he thought, ‘‘ I 
V anted them to lo^ c with dead bodies If I had kissed Judas with 
h\c love, perhaps he would never have kissed me with death 
Tcihaps he loved me m the flesh, and I willed that he should love 

me bodylcssly, vith the corpse of love ” 

There da^vned on him the reality of the soft warm love which is 
in touch, and which is full of dehght “ And I told them, blessed 
arc they that mourn,” he said to himself “ Alas, if I mourned 
even this woman here, now I am in death, I should have to remain 
dead, and I want so much to hve Life has brought me to this 
■woman with warm hands. And hei touch is more to me now 

than all my words. For I want to hve ” 

“ Go then to the goddess ' ” she said softly, gently pushing him 
towards Isis And as he stood there dazed and naked as an unborn 
thing, he heard the woman murmuring to the goddess, murmuring, 
murmuring •with a plaintive appeal She was stooping now, looking 
at the scar m the soft flesh of the socket of his side, a scar deep and 
hke an eye sore with endless weeping, just in the soft socket above 
the hip It was here that his blood had left him, and his essential 
seed The woman was trembhng softly and murmunng in Greek 
And he m the recurring dismay of having died, and in the anguished 
perplexity of havmg tried to force hfe, felt his wounds crying aloud, 
and the deep places of the body howhng again “ I have been 
murdered, and I lent myself to murder They murdered me, but 

I lent myself to murder , , , t. i, j ^ 

The woman, silent now, but quivering, laid oil in her hand and 
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Tjut her palm over the wound in his right sidt He winced, and 
the wound absorbed his life again, as tlmusands of times bcfoir 
And m the dark, wild pain and panic of his tons(Jonsnt '•n rang only 
*one cry “ Oh, how can she take this death out ol me How tart 
she take fiom me this death ^ She can ncvci ^ know » She t an ncvci 
understand’ She can nc\cr equal it ’ 

In silence, she softly rhythmically dialed the scar with oil. 
Absorbed now m lici pnestess’s task, softl>, softly gathering pow'Ct, 
while the vitals of the man howled in panic Ihit as she gradually 
gathered power, and passed in a girdle round him to the opposite 
scar, gradually warmtii began to lake the place of the cold tenor, 
and he felt “ I am going to be waim again, and I am going to be 
whole > I shall be warm like the moining I shall be a man. It 
‘doesn’t need understanding It needs ncv.ncss She biings me 
newness ” 

And he listened to the faint, ceaseless wail of distress of his wounds, 
sounding as if for ever under the hon/.ons of his consciou'^ncss But 
the wail was growing dim, more dim 

He thought of the woman toiling over him • She docs not 
know ’ She does not realize the death in me But she has another 
consciousness She comes to me from the opposite end of the niglit*’ 
Havmg chafed all his lower body ^vith oil, ha\mig woikcd with 
her slow intensity of a priestess, so that the sound of his wounds 
grew dimmer and dimmer, suddenly she put her breast against the 
wound in his left side, and her arms round him, folding over the 
wound in his right side, and she pressed him to hci , in a poiver of 
living warmth, hke the folds of a nver And the waihng died out 
altogether, and there was a stillness, and darkness in his soul, un- 
broken dark stillness, wholeness. 

Then slowly, slowly, in the^ perfect darkness of his mnei man, he 
felt the stir of something coming A dawn, a new sun A new^ sun 
was coming up m him, in the perfect inner darkness of himself He 
•waited for it breathless, qmvermg with a fearful hope . “ Now' 

I am not myself I am something new. . ” 

And as it rose, he felt, with a cold breath of disappointment, the 
girdle of the hving woman shp down from lum, the warmth and 
the glow shpped from him, leaving him stark She crouched, spent, 
at the feet of the goddess, hiding her face. 

Stooping, he laid his hand softly on her warm, bright shoulder, 
and the shock of desire went through him, shock after shock, so 
that he wondered if it were another sort of death but full of 
magnificence 
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Now all his consciousness was there in the crouching, hidden 
ivoman.^ He stooped beside her and caressed her softly, bhndly 
muimunng inarticulate tlungs And his death and his passion of 
sacnhce were all as nothing to him now, he knew only the crouching 
luiness oi the woman there, the soft white rock of life . “ On 
tins rock I built my life ” The deep-folded^ penetrable rock of the 
livmg woman » The woman, hiding her face. Himself bending 
over, powerful and new like dawn. 

He crouched to her, and he felt the blaze of his manliood and 
up in his loins, magmficent 
I am risen > 

Magnificent, blazmg indomitable in the depths of his loins, his 
own sun dawned, and sent its fire running along his hmbs, so that 
his face shone unconsciously 

He untied the string on the Imen tunic, and shpped the garment 
down, tdl he saw the white glow of her white-gold breasts And he 
touehed them, and he felt his life go molten “ Father ' ” he said, 

why did you hide this from me ? ” And he touched her with the 
poignancy of wonder, and the marvellous piercing transcendence of 
desire “ Lo ' ” he said, “ this is beyond prayer ” It was the deep, 
interfolded warmth, warmth living and penetrable, the woman, the 
heart of the rose ^ My mansion is the intricate warm rose, my joy 
is this blossom ^ 

She looked up at him suddenly, her face like a lifted hght, wistful, 
tender, her eyes like many wet flowers And he drew her to his 
breast with a passion of tenderness and consuming desire, and the 
fast thought • “ My hour is upon me, I am taken unawares 

So he knew her, and was one with her 

Afterwards, with a dim wonder, she touched the great scars in 
his sides with her finger-tips, and said . 

“ But they no longer hurt ^ ” 

“ They are suns ’ ” he said “ They shine from your touch 
They are my atonement with you ” 

And when they left the temple, it was the coldness before dawn 
As he closed the door, he looked again at the goddess, and he said 
“ Lo, Isis IS a kindly goddess , and full of tenderness Great gods 
are warm-hearted, and have tender goddesses ” 

The woman wrapped herself in her mantle and went home in 
silence sightless, brooding like the lotus softly shutting again, with 
ats sold core full of fresh hfe She saw nothing, for her own petals 
were a sheath to her Only she thought “ I am full of Osins I 
am full of the risen Osins ' 
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But the man looked at the vivid stars before dawn, as they rained 
down to the sea, and the dogstar green towards the sea’s rim. And 
he thought “ How plastic it is, how full of curves and folds like 
an invisible rose of dark-petalled openness that shows where the 
dew touches its darkness ’ How full it is, and great beyond all gods. 
How It leans around me, and I am part of it, the great rose of Space. 

I am like a gram of its perfume, and the woman is a grain of its 
beauty Noiv the world is one flower of many petallcd darknesses;, 
and I am in its perfume as in a touch ” 

So, in the absolute stillness and fulness of touch, he slept in lus 
cave while the dawn came And after the dawn, the wind rose and 
brought a storm, ivitii cold ram So he stayed in his cave in the 
peace and the delight of being in touch, dehghting to hear the sea, 
and the ram on the eartli, and to see one white-and~gold narcissus 
bowing wet, and still wet And he said : “ This is the great atone- 
ment, the being in touch The gray sea and tlie rain, the wet 
narcissus and the woman I wait for, the imnsible Isis and the unseen 
sun are all in touch, and at one ” 

He waited at the temple for the woman, and she came in the rain* 
But she said to him * 

“ Let me sit awhile with Isis And come to me, will you come 
to me, in the second hour of mght ^ ” 

So he went back to the cave and lay in stillness and m the joy of 
being in touch, waiting for the woman who would come with the 
night, and consummate again the contact Then \vhen mght came 
the woman came, and came gladly, for her great yearning too was 
upon her, to be in touch, to be in touch with him, nearer. 

So the days came, and the mghts came, and days came again, 
and the contact was perfected and fulfilled And he said “ I 
will ask her nothmg, not even her name, for a name would set her 
apart ” 

And she said to herself : “ He is Osins I wish to know no- 
more ” 

Plum-blossom blew from the trees, the time of the narcissus was 
past, anemones ht up the ground and were gone, the perfume of 
bean-field was in the air All changed, the blossom of the universe 
changed its petals and swung round to look another way The spnng 
was fulfilled, a contact was established, the man and the woman were 
fulfilled of one another, and departure was in the air 

One day he met her under the trees, when the mormng sun was 
hot, and the pines smelled sweet, and on the hills the last pear- 
bloom was scattermg She came slowly towards him, and m her 
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gentie lingering, her tender hanging back from him, he knew a 
change m her ' 

“ Hast tliou conceived ^ ” he asked her 
Wdiy ? ” she said, 

“ Thou art like a tree \vhose green leaves follow the blossom, full 
oi sap And there is a withdrawing about tliee ” 

It IS so,” she said. I am witli young by thee Is it good ^ ” 
\ ea he said How should it not be good ? So the nightin- 
gale calls no more from the vallcy-bcd But where wilt thou bear 
tlie child, for I am naked of all but life ” 

‘‘ We will stay here,” she said 
But the lady, 'your mothei ^ ” 

A shado%v crossed her brow. She did not answer, 

“ Wliat w'hen slie knows ^ ” he said 
“ She begins to know ” 

^ *' And w’ould she hurt you ? " 

not me ! What I have is all my owm And I shall be big 
wiclpOsiris. . But thou, do you watch her slaves ” 

She looked at him, and the peace of her matermty was troubled 
by ‘s»,slety. 

Let not your heart be troubled ' ” he said “ I have died the 
deatli once ” 

So he knew the time w as come again for him to depart He would 
go alone, with his destiny Yet not alone, for the touch would be 
upon him, even as he left his touch on her. And invisible suns would 
go with him. 

Yet he must go For here on the bay the httle life of jealousy 
and property was resuming sway again, as the suns of passionate 
fecundity relaxed their sway In the name of property, the widow 
and her slaves would seek to be revenged on him for the bread he 
had eaten, and the living touch he had estabhshed, the woman he 
had delighted in. But he said • “ Not twice ! They shall not 
now profane the touch in me My wits against theirs.” 

So he watched. And he knew they plotted So he moved from 
the little cave, and found another shelter, a tmy cove of sand by 
the sea, dry and secret under the rocks 
He said to the woman . 

“ I must go now soon Trouble is coming to me from the slaves. 
But I am a man, and the world is open But what is between us is 
good and is established Be at peace And when the nightingale 
calls again from your valley-bed, I shall’ come again, sure as Spring ” 

She said : “ O don’t go ' Stay with me on half the island, and 
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I Will build a house for you and me under the pine-trees by the 

temple, where we can live apart ” i i 

Yet she knew that he would go And even she wanted the cool- 
ness of her own air around her, and the release from anxiety. 

“ If I stay,” he said, “ they will betray me to the Romans and 
to their justice But I wiU never be betrayed again So when I am 
gone, hve m peace with the growing child And I shall come 
again all is good between us, near or apart The suns come back 
in their seasons and I shall come again ” 

“ Do not go yet,” she said “ I have set a slave to watch at the 
neck of the pemnsula Do not go yet, till the harm shows ” 

But as he lay in his little cove, on a calm, stifl night, he heard 
^the soft loiock of oars, and the bump of a boat against the rock. 
So he crept out to listen And he heard the Roman overseer say : 

“ Lead softly to the goat’s den And Lysippus shall throw the 
net over the malefactor while he sleeps, and we will bring hii^L 
before justice, and the Lady of Isis shall know nothing of it ’ 
The man who had died caught a wluff of flesh from the c led 
and naked slaves as they crept up, then the faint perfume of the 
Roman He crept nearer to the sea The slave who sat in the ^lioat 
sat motionless, holding the oars, for the sea was quite still And 
the man who had died knew him 

So out of the deep cleft of a rock he said, in a clear voice 
“ Art thou not that slave who possessed the maiden under the 
eyes of Isis Art thou not the youth Speak ’ ” 

The youth stood up in the boat in terror His movement sent the 
boat bumping against the rock The slave sprang out in wild fear, 
and fled up the rocks The man who had died quickly seized the 
boat and stepped in, and pushed off The oars were yet warm with 
the unpleasant warmth of the hands of the slaves. But the man 
pulled slowly out, to get into the current which set down the coast, 
and would carry him in silence The high coast was utterly dark 
against the starry mght There was no ghmmer from the penin- 
sula . the priestess came no more at night The man who had died 
rowed slowly on, with 'the current, and laughed to himself . “ I 
have sowed the seed of my life and my resurrection, and put my 
touch forever upon the choice woman of this day, and I carry her 
perfume in my flesh like essence of roses She is dear to me in the 
middle of my being But the gold and flowing serpent is coihng up* 
again, to sleep at the root of my tree ” 

So let the boat carry me To-morrow is another day ” 
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